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PREFACE 

THE  twentieth  century  witnessed  the  gradual  fulfilment  of  Britain's 
mission  as  a  founder  of  nations.  As  the  century  advanced,  first  the 
overseas  political  entities  established  by  European  settlers  reached 
a  position  of  equality  with  the  United  Kingdom.  Then  British- 
controlled  Asian  lands,  inhabited  by  peoples  possessing  ancient 
cultures,  won  the  same  status.  In  our  own  day  the  countries 
peopled  by  the  down-trodden  races  of  Africa  are,  under  British 
tutelage,  rapidly  advancing  toward  nationhood  and  political 
sovereignty. 

Although  at  the  opening  of  our  story  many  of  the  overseas 
areas  in  the  British  realm  enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  self- 
government,  the  United  Kingdom  still  held  a  dominant  position 
everywhere  within  the  far-flung  orbit  where  men  owed  allegiance 
to  the  British  crown.  With  the  passing  years,  this  situation  changed 
to  such  an  extent  that,  at  the  end  of  our  saga,  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  was  but  one  of  the  eight 
independent  countries  included  in  the  unique  world  organization 
known  as  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  However,  Britain  in 
varying  degrees  continues  to  exercise  sovereign  power  over  about 
half  a  hundred  widely  scattered  political  units  which  form  the 
British  Empire  of  our  own  time.  Throughout  the  period  covered 
by  this  study,  events  in  both  the  overseas  countries  now  included 
in  the  Commonwealth  and  in  those  that  are  still  British  depen- 
dencies were  profoundly  influenced  by  actions  and  policies  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Government.  Consequently,  Britain  has  received 
special  attention  in  this  book. 

During  his  many  years  of  study,  research,  and  teaching  of 
British  and  British  Empire  history,  the  author  became  deeply 
impressed  with  the  multiplicity  of  factors  which  have  affected  the 
relationship  between  the  imperial  centre  and  the  outposts,  some- 
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times  collectively  referred  to  as  Greater  Britain.  In  lecture  courses 
and  graduate  seminars,  he  has  tried  to  emphasize  how  numerous 
are  the  strands  in  the  story  of  overseas  Britain.  Within  the  limited 
space  of  the  present  book,  he  has  sought  the  same  objective.  To 
him  the  events  related  do  not  represent  the  decline  and  fall  of  a 
mighty  imperial  structure,  but  the  rise  and  fulfilment  of  an  his- 
toric mission  by  the  peoples  of  the  British  Isles  and  the  millions 
who,  during  the  modern  era,  migrated  therefrom  to  settle  or  to 
serve  in  distant  lands. 

With  gratitude  the  author  remembers  the  many  students  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  who  aided  and  inspired  him  while  he  was 
preparing  this  book.  One  of  them,  Miss  Olive  Smith  of  Madison, 
kindly  read  some  sections,  as  did  his  daughter,  Mrs.  George  Tur- 
man,  and  both  offered  useful  and  constructive  criticism.  The 
greatest  help,  however,  has  been  received  from  his  wife,  Dorothy 
King  Knaplund.  The  staffs  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society  and 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Memorial  Library  have  been  very 
kind  and  helpful  throughout  the  period  when  this  book  was  pre- 
pared. For  all  help  and  kindness  the  author  extends  heartfelt 
thanks.  The  interpretation,  point  of  view,  and  selection  of  material 
are  all  his  own.  He  presents  what  to  him  seems  essential  in  an 
important  and  complex  story. 


PART  ONE 
1901-1931 


INTRODUCTION 

APPREHENSION  tempered  the  confidence  with  which  Britons 
faced  the  twentieth  century.  While  their  country  was  still  rated  the 
strongest  in  the  world,  numerous  disturbing  facts  caused  disquiet. 
In  a  war  against  two  tiny  farmer-republics  in  South  Africa,  British 
forces  had  suffered  many  humiliating  reverses.  Public  opinion  the 
world  over  was  antagonistic  to  Britain,  and  ugly  rumour  had  it 
that  continental  powers  plotted  a  hostile  move  against  her.  Two 
new  energetic,  populous,  and  rich  countries,  Germany  and  the 
United  States,  were  challenging  Britain's  industrial  and  commer- 
cial supremacy.  A  high  percentage  of  the  young  men  volunteering 
for  army  service  in  the  Anglo-Boer  War  were  rejected  as  physically 
unfit. 

Although  for  a  long  time  Britain  had  been  considered  a  political 
democracy,  her  masses  had  wielded  little  influence  in  politics,  and 
she  was  far  from  being  an  economic,  political,  and  social  demo- 
cracy of  the  type  found  in  British  North  America  and  Australasia. 
This  cleavage  between  Britain  and  her  daughter  nations  created 
mutual  distrust,  and  impeded  genuine  co-operation  in  peace  and 
war. 

Events  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  new  century  were  far 
more  disastrous  for  Britain  than  even  the  gloomiest  of  prophets 
could  possibly  have  foretold.  International  tension  and  ruinous 
armament  competition  culminated  in  a  world  conflict,  1914-18, 
which  revived  and  intensified  the  savagery  of  bygone  ages,  wasted 
enormous  human  and  material  resources,  and  dispelled  nineteenth- 
century  dreams  of  steady  and  orderly  progress  toward  a  brighter 
•  future  for  mankind. 

In  this  period  of  storm  and  stress,  Britain  and  the  British 
Empire  underwent  momentous  changes.  All  sections  suffered  from 
war's  destruction  and  brutalization,  the  cynicism  and  loss  of  faith 
in  established  human  values  which  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
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conflict,  and  the  interruption  of  orderly  progress  engendered  by 
the  holocaust.  For  Britain,  the  war  resulted  in  economic  decline 
and  loss  of  international  prestige.  But  it  also  aided  progress  to- 
ward economic,  political,  and  social  democracy  in  the  post-war 
era.  The  'masses'  gained  on  the  'classes9;  this  levelling  process 
lessened  differences  between  the  mother  country  and  daughter 
nations  overseas.  For  the  first  time  in  history,  these  new  nations 
took  part  in  a  world  war.  They,  too,  suffered  grievous  losses,  but 
for  them  the  conflict  also  brought  significant  compensations.  Fore- 
most among  these  compensations  were  an  increase  in  self- 
confidence,  remarkable  progress  in  the  development  of  their 
resources,  diversification  of  their  industries,  and  the  enhancement 
of  their  political  stature.  The  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations 
was  born  during  World  War  I. 

The  war's  aftermath  of  economic  dislocation  afflicted  Britain 
more  severely  than  it  did  the  less  highly  industrialized  nations 
beyond  the  seas.  Though  all  of  them  experienced  setbacks,  none 
was  so  serious  as  that  in  the  British  coal  industry;  none,  that  is, 
until  the  advent  of  the  great  economic  depression  of  1929-33 
which  well-nigh  ruined  all  nations  of  the  British  Commonwealth. 
The  year  1931  became  a  landmark  in  their  history.  Simultaneously 
with  the  passage  of  the  famous  Statute  of  Westminster,  which 
legally  implemented  a  declaration  issued  five  years  earlier  affirm- 
ing the  equal  status  of  the  Commonwealth  nations,  these  nations 
sought  economic  assistance  from  Britain  and  begged  for  a  return 
to  an  old  instrument  of  imperialism,  the  intra-imperial  tariff 
preferences. 

In  character  and  structure,  the  sections  of  the  British  Empire 
which  remained  dependencies  throughout  the  period,  1901-31, 
underwent  significant  modifications.  On  the  eve  of  World  War  I 
important  areas  in  West  Africa  and  the  states  of  the  Malay  penin- 
sula were  organized  on  a  new  basis.  During  and  after  the  war  large 
segments  of  the  British  colonial  empire  were  for  the  first  time 
integrated  with  the  world  economy  when  they  began  to  produce 
for  export  huge  quantities  of  cocoa,  cotton,  rubber,  tea,  and  tin. 
Democratic  political  doctrines,  especially  that  of  self-determina- 
tion for  peoples  everywhere,  stimulated  nationalistic  movements 
in  African  and  Asian  lands.  Most  significant  of  all  these  move- 
ments was  that  in  India  where  a  well-organized  pressure  group, 
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the  Indian  National  Congress,  was  led  by  an  extraordinarily  skil- 
ful propagandist,  Mohandas  K.  Gandhi.  The  autumn  of  1931 
found  him  in  London  where  the  British  Government,  in  a  series 
of  conferences  with  Indian  leaders,  strove  desperately  to  find  a 
solution  for  intractable  Indian  problems.  Nationalistic  ferment 
was  at  work  throughout  the  British  Empire;  the  opposition  to 
foreign  dominance  was  growing;  the  bell  tolled  for  old-style 
imperialism. 


CHAPTER  I 

Britain 

THE  death  of  Queen  Victoria,  on  22  January  1901,  ended  the 
longest  and  most  eventful  reign  in  British  history.  During  the 
sixty-three  years  when  she  wore  the  crown  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  her  realm  grew  in  area,  population, 
and  resources  to  become  the  greatest  the  world  had  ever  known.  In 
the  words  of  her  favourite  Prime  Minister,  Benjamin  Disraeli,  she 
was  *  Queen  of  every  sea  and  of  nations  in  every  zone'.  At  no  time 
during  her  long  reign  was  Britain's  imperial  position  challenged 
by  foreign  enemies  or  imperilled  by  domestic  troubles.  The 
strength  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  those  years  lay  in  the  stability 
of  its  institutions,  great  wealth,  highly  developed  industries,  sea 
power,  vast  foreign  trade,  and  the  resources  of  a  far-flung  empire. 

Although  in  extent  and  population  the  overseas  section  of  the 
British  Empire  far  surpassed  the  British  Isles,  the  core  and  centre 
of  that  empire  was  still  Britain.  From  her  came  directives  which 
shaped  the  institutions  of  distant  nations.  In  the  settlement 
colonies  the  European  population  was  chiefly  of  British  origin. 
Britain  provided  the  capital  necessary  for  the  development  of  the 
new  communities.  The  British  Navy  kept  them  immune  from 
enemy  attacks. 

Orderly  progress  was  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Victorian 
era.  In  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  British  states- 
men learned  that  governmental  institutions  must  change  with  the 
changing  conditions  of  life.  Consequently,  in  a  series  of  reform 
acts  the  government  of  Britain,  on  both  local  and  national  levels, 
was  democratized,  and  by  1901  it  had  been  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  people.  The  extension  of  education,  a  free  press,  untrammelled 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  human  society,  and  widespread  discus- 
sions of  great  issues  gradually  prepared  the  masses  for  an  active 
participation  in  public  life.  When  Queen  Victoria  ascended  the 
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throne  the  famous  slogan  of  the  utilitarian  philosophers  that  the 
end  of  all  government  was  to  provide  the  greatest  happiness  for 
the  greatest  number  was  widely  proclaimed  in  Britain,  but  the 
realization  of  this  programme  came  slowly.  At  the  time  of  the 
Queen's  death,  the  British  Government  still  fell  short  of  function- 
ing for  the  people.  To  reach  that  goal  British  labour  took  steps  in 
the  last  year  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  form  its  own  party  for 
more  active  participation  in  the  government. 

Early  in  Queen  Victoria's  reign  Britain  adopted  a  new  policy 
toward  her  overseas  empire.  Improvements  at  home  in  such  social 
and  economic  spheres  as  the  treatment  of  the  mentally  and  physic- 
ally ill,  the  maintenance  of  public  order,  the  punishment  of 
criminals,  the  production  of  goods,  and  the  management  of  bank- 
ing and  currency  were  also  introduced  in  the  colonies.  Because  it 
was  realized  that  conditions  on  the  imperial  frontiers  differed  vastly 
from  those  at  home,  it  was  decided  to  let  the  colonies  with  a  con- 
siderable European  population  deal  with  their  own  local  prob- 
lems. As  the  years  passed  the  sphere  of  activities  for  the  colonial 
governments  widened.  Politically  the  daughter  states  approached 
the  stature  of  the  mother  country.  But  these  new  states,  whether 
far  advanced  politically  and  socially  and  populated  mainly  by 
Europeans  as  were  Australia,  Canada,  and  New  Zealand,  or  back- 
ward as  were  those  in  East,  Central  and  West  Africa,  or  possessing 
an  ancient  culture  as  did  India,  had  been  so  affected  by  British 
dominance,  so  definitely  cast  in  a  British  mould  that  all  of  them 
had  become  British.  On  the  road  toward  sovereignty  the  leading 
colonies  were  approaching  a  partnership  with  the  parent  state. 

Colonies  founded  by  British  enterprise  had  from  the  beginning 
been  democracies  in  the  widest  sense.  They  enjoyed  equality  of 
economic  opportunities,  and  they  had  a  high  degree  of  social 
equality  not  found  in  Britain.  At  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury colonial  society  therefore  differed  widely  from  British  society, 
a  society  still  essentially  aristocratic  in  its  structure.  Even  in 
Britain  economic,  political,  and  social  forces  were  undermining 
the  foundations  of  class  and  caste.  Thus  it  came  about  that  in  the 
new  century  economically  and  socially  as  well  as  politically  and 
constitutionally  the  paths  of  Britain  and  the  self-governing  over- 
seas communities  were  gradually  converging. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  Britain  had  been  the  workshop 
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and  the  banking  centre  of  the  world.  Eighteenth-century  inven- 
tions in  iron,  steel,  and  textile  manufacturing,  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  large  coal  and  iron  deposits  and  the  steam  engine,  a  highly 
remunerative  foreign  trade,  and  great  maritime  power  all  com- 
bined to  advance  Britain  to  a  dominant  economic  position.  Her 
progress  had  been  aided  by  the  establishment  of  a  sound  banking- 
system,  the  adoption  of  free  trade,  and  the  practice  of  investing 
capital  in  overseas  enterprises.  The  economic  strength  of  Britain 
depended  only  in  part  upon  the  extent  of  her  empire.  When  the 
present  century  opened  she  had  more  capital  invested  in  foreign 
lands  than  in  her  dependencies.  Her  trade  with  the  latter  consti- 
tuted only  about  one-fourth  of  her  overseas  commerce.  London's 
rank  as  a  world  economic  centre  was  even  more  dominant  than 
the  city's  position  as  an  imperial  capital. 

But  as  the  nineteenth  century  drew  toward  its  close  British 
influence  in  the  world  began  to  wane.  Since  the  1870's  Berlin  had 
been  Europe's  political  centre,  and  uneasiness  had  developed  in 
British  circles  when  Bismarck  created  the  triple  alliance  of  Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary,  and  Italy.  In  1886  a  British  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  depression  of  trade  called  attention  to  the  growth 
of  American  and  German  industrial  competition.  Before  the  end 
of  the  1890's  both  the  United  States  and  Germany  had  passed 
Britain  in  the  production  of  iron  and  steel.  A  German  ship  won 
the  blue  ribbon  for  transatlantic  crossing,  and  Germany  had 
plans  to  build  a  strong  navy.  The  war  in  South  Africa,  1899-1902, 
showed  that  Britain  had  no  friend  among  the  great  powers.  At 
New  Year,  1900,  she  narrowly  escaped  having  to  face  a  hostile 
European  coalition  sponsored  by  Russia.  Knowledge  of  all  this 
jmade  British  statesmen  wary. 

The  thirty  years  after  Queen  Victoria's  death  wrought  great 
changes  in  Britain  and  in  her  position  as  a  world  power.  She 
became  more  of  a  democracy,  and  her  government  began  to  func- 
tion effectively  for  the  people.  But  a  costly  war,  1914-18,  de- 
pleted her  resources,  saddled  her  with  a  large  national  debt  and 
heavy  responsibilities  for  war  casualties,  deprived  her  of  foreign 
markets,  and  lost  London  the  position  of  banking  centre  of  the 
world.  British  colonies  of  1901  had  by  1931  become  nation  states. 
Australia,  Canada,  Newfoundland,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  had  reached  a  position  of  political  equality  with 
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Britain.  Close  at  home  the  larger  portion  of  Ireland  had  left  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  Irish  Free  State  assumed  a  status  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  Canada.  Political  unrest  in  India  gave  warning  that 
that  great  dependency  soon  might  separate  from  Britain.  In  the 
summer  of  1931  London  was  compelled  to  seek  financial  aid  from 
New  York  and  Paris,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  Britain 
abandoned  the  gold  standard,  dropped  her  free-trade  policy,  re- 
stricted the  outflow  of  capital,  and  restored  intra-imperial  tariff 
preferences  abolished  in  1846.  December  1931  saw  the  passage  of 
an  imperial  Act  (the  Statute  of  Westminster)  which  repealed  the 
Colonial  Laws  Validity  Act,  1865,  and  legally  recognized  the 
sovereign  position  of  Australia,  Canada,  the  Irish  Free  State,  New- 
foundland, New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa.  Thus  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations  became  an  established  fact. 

In  telling  the  story  of  Britain,  1901-31,  it  is  necessary  for 
clarity's  sake  to  divide  the  epoch  into  three  periods:  (1)  from  the 
death  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  outbreak  of  war  in  August  1914; 
(2)  World  War  I,  1914-18;  and  (3)  the  years  of  hope  and  frustra- 
tion, 1918-31.  For  each  of  these  periods,  the  discussion  will  be 
grouped  into  the  topics  of  political  changes,  economic  and  social 
legislation,  foreign  relations  and  policies. 

On  the  political  scene  for  the  years  1901-14  the  interest  will  be 
focused  on  the  rise  of  the  Parliamentary  Labour  Party,  govern- 
mental changes  and  elections,  the  curtailing  of  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  reappearance  of  the  Irish  home  rule  ques- 
tion as  a  dominant  issue  in  British  politics. 

In  1899  the  powerful  British  Trades  Union  Congress  decided 
that  organized  labour  should  enter  politics.  The  following  year 
representatives  of  the  Congress  met  with  spokesmen  of  three 
British  socialistic  groups,  the  Fabian  Society,  the  Independent 
Labour  Party,  and  the  Social  Democratic  Federation,  to  devise 
ways  and  means  for  joint  political  action.  Although  the  trade 
unionists  rejected  the  socialistic  creed  of  the  class  struggle,  they 
agreed  to  co-operate  with  socialists  in  electing  to  the  House  of 
Commons  candidates  with  pro-Labour  and  leftist  political  views. 
For  this  purpose  a  Labour  Representation  Committee  was 
created.  At  first  the  working-classes  showed  little  enthusiasm  for 
the  new  political  venture.  Labour  candidates  fared  badly  in  the 
general  election  of  1900.  But  this  indifferent  -attitude  changed 
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abruptly  the  next  year  when  the  House  of  Lords,  as  the  supreme 
court  for  the  United  Kingdom,  decided  in  the  Taff  Vale  Railway 
case  that  labour  unions  might  be  assessed  for  damages  due  to  a 
strike.  Thereby  funds  accumulated  for  insurance  and  other  wel- 
fare purposes,  as  well  as  for  strikes,  could  be  wiped  out  by  court 
action.  This  threat  aroused  British  labour.  In  the  election  of 
January  1906  fifty  Members  of  Parliament  were  pledged  to  undo 
the  effects  of  the  Taff  Vale  decision.  Shortly  afterwards  thirty  of 
these  members  organized  as  a  distinct  party  with  its  own  whip  and 
J.  Ramsay  MacDonald  as  its  secretary.  The  strategic  position  of 
the  new  Labour  Party  was  improved  in  1910  when  the  two  elec- 
tions of  that  year  so  weakened  the  Liberal  Party  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  it  needed  the  support  of  Labourites  to  stay  in 
office.  By  that  time  the  labour  parties  in  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land had  grown  quite  strong;  the  new  direction  in  British  politics 
brought  the  democracies  of  Britain  and  of  Australasia  closer 
together. 

In  1901  the  aristocratic,  conservative,  and  highly  respected 
third  Marquess  of  Salisbury  was  Prime  Minister,  He  was  backed 
by  a  comfortable  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  an  over- 
whelming majority  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Though  a  man  of  great 
intellectual  power,  very  patriotic,  experienced  and  wise  in  govern- 
mental affairs,  Lord  Salisbury  failed  to  appreciate  the  nature  of 
the  economic  and  social  problems  then  facing  Britain;  unlike  his 
famous  predecessor,  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield, 
Salisbury  did  not  grasp  the  meaning  of  'the  condition  of  England 
question'.  Aged  and  ailing,  he  retired  from  office  in  1902  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Arthur,  later  Lord,  Balfour.  Intel- 
lectually brilliant  and  versatile,  a  clever  debater,  and  the  darling 
of  London  society,  the  new  Prime  Minister  was  as  lacking  in  an 
appreciation  of  pressing  social  problems  as  was  his  uncle.  A  suc- 
cessful House  of  Commons  man,  Balfour  in  the  late  1880's  had 
won  fame  as  an  administrator  by  suppressing  disorders  in  Ireland. 
But  his  achievements  in  that  distraught  land  had  given  him  the 
nickname  'Bloody'  Balfour,  and  he  was  anathema  to  the  Irish 
people  at  a  time  when  Irish  votes  carried  weight  in  many  British 
electoral  districts. 

Officially  the  governments  of  Salisbury  and  Balfour  were  called 
Unionist  because  their  supporters  represented  an  amalgamation 
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of  the  old  British  Conservatives  and  the  seceders  from  the  Liberals 
on  the  Irish  home  rule  issue  who  had  taken  the  name  Liberal 
Unionists.  The  most  prominent  among  the  latter  was  Joseph 
Chamberlain.  In  1895  he  had  joined  the  Salisbury  government  as 
Colonial  Secretary.  He  also  held  this  post  for  a  Uttle  over  a  year 
under  Balfour.  By  his  ability  and  energy,  Chamberlain  elevated 
the  colonial  secretaryship  to  one  of  first-rate  importance,  and  he 
soon  gained  the  reputation  as  the  Government's  strongest  man  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

At  the  Colonial  Office,  Joseph  Chamberlain  became  an  imperial 
statesman.  In  earlier  days  he  had  been  listed  among  the  few  British 
statesmen  interested  in  'the  condition  of  England  question',  but 
by  shelving  that  for  imperial  issues  Chamberlain  lost  touch  with 
British  labour.  Furthermore,  the  Irish  detested  tnrn  for  he  had 
been  the  principal  agent  in  defeating  Gladstone's  home  rule  bills 
of  1886  and  1893.  Thus  at  a  time  when  the  working-men  of 
Britain  clamoured  for  legislation  to  improve  their  lot,  the  Unionist 
government  lacked  leaders  who  enjoyed  labour's  confidence  and 
a  programme  which  could  win  labour's  support. 

The  opponents  of  the  Government  charged  it  with  grievous  sins 
of  both  omission  and  commission.  Among  the  former  was  lack 
of  legislation  to  promote  public  welfare— legislation  of  the  Ger- 
man and  New  Zealand  type.  The  party's  alleged  mistakes  were  the 
Education  Act  of  1902  which  aided  Church  of  England  schools, 
and  the  war  in  South  Africa  with  all  its  aftermath.  The  Education 
Act  aroused  the  Nonconformists  who  in  some  instances  carried 
their  opposition  to  the  point  of  refusing  to  pay  local  taxes  levied 
for  the  support  of  schools.  But  the  much-disputed  education 
measure  contained  so  many  improvements  of  the  British 
educational  system  that  it  could  hardly  serve  as  a  first-class 
political  issue.  It  was  otherwise  with  the  South  African  War  which 
lasted  longer  and  proved  costlier  than  anticipated.  It  was  a  war 
inglorious  for  British  arms  in  the  defeats  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
small  bands  of  untrained  rustics;  defects  in  the  Army  organiza- 
tion came  to  light;  and  in  resorting  to  concentration  camps  for 
Boer  women  and  children  Britain  was  accused  of  employing 
*  methods  of  barbarism'.  But  the  most  violent  storm  of  hostile 
criticism  broke  out  when  the  British  Colonial  Office  sanctioned 
the  employment  of  Chinese  coolies  in  the  gold-mines  of  the  Trans- 
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vaal.  This  action  was  defended  by  Lord  Milner,  governor  of  the 
newly  annexed  republics,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  essential  for 
the  restoration  of  South  Africa's  shattered  economy,  dependent 
as  it  was  upon  the  production  of  gold.  But  neither  in  Britain  nor 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  would  labour  listen  to  arguments 
defending  the  recruitment  of  coolies.  Opponents  of  the  war  found 
in  the  haste  to  reopen  the  mines  and  in  the  use  of  Chinese 
labourers  support  for  their  oft-repeated  charge  that  an  unjust  war 
had  been  fought  at  the  behest  of  the  mine-owners.  'Chinese 
slavery'  in  South  Africa  proved  an  effective  slogan  on  political 
platforms. 

Sorely  beset  by  outside  critics,  the  Balfour  administration  in 
1903  was  torn  from  within  by  Joseph  Chamberlain's  proposal  that 
Britain  should  replace  its  free-trade  tariff  system  with  one  giving 
preferential  treatment  to  goods  imported  from  British  colonies. 
Since  the  depression  of  the  1890's  a  plan  for  such  a  preferential 
tariff  had  been  maturing  in  the  mind  of  Chamberlain.  In  the 
autumn  of  1902  he  broached  this  idea  to  his  colleagues,  and  in 
the  following  spring,  after  a  trip  to  South  Africa,  developed  the 
tariff  plan  more  fully.  Immediately  a  bitter  conflict  broke  out 
within  the  Cabinet.  Vainly  the  Prime  Minister  sought  to  still  it, 
but  all  his  personal  charm  and  dialectical  subtlety  proved  unavail- 
ing. Finally  both  Chamberlain  and  his  free-trade  opponents  left 
the  Government. 

The  debate  continued  on  the  public  stage.  Vigorously  Chamber- 
lain and  his  allies  among  economists  and  politicians  presented 
their  demands  for  tariff  reform.  They  proved  statistically  that  the 
protectionist  countries  of  Germany  and  the  United  States  sur- 
passed Britain  as  producers  of  iron  and  steel,  and  that  they  were 
encroaching  on  British  markets.  Organized  as  a  Customs  union 
the  British  Empire  would,  it  was  asserted,  provide  a  stable  market 
for  British  produce.  Trade  depressions  might  thus  be  averted. 
Moreover,  since  the  Colonies  showed  a  strong  disposition  to  grant 
tariff  preferences  to  goods  of  British  origin  Britain  ought  to 
reciprocate.  Thus  would  be  forged  firm  economic  bonds  to  keep 
the  empire  together  in  peace  and  war. 

But  British  public  opinion  did  not  respond  favourably  to 
Chamberlain's  tariff  programme.  For  half  a  century  Britain  had 
prospered  under  free  trade.  Why  abandon  a  tried  and  tested  policy 
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for  a  hypothetical  panacea  of  foreign  origin?  The  depression  of 
1903  lifted,  and  with  it  one  argument  for  tariff  change  vanished. 
Furthermore,  since  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  British  imports 
from  the  Colonies  consisted  of  foodstuffs,  Chamberlain  found  it 
difficult  to  explain  how  colonial  preferences  couldl  be  granted 
without  increasing  the  British  food  bill.  Even  without  a  tax  on 
food  labourers  had  trouble  coping  with  rising  prices.  And  British 
agricultural  interests  demanded  support  against  all  outside  com- 
petition whether  foreign  or  colonial.  They,  too,  saw  little  virtue  in 
Chamberlain's  programme. 

The  preferential  tariff  issue  which  split  the  Unionists  united  the 
Liberals.  Recently  torn  by  factional  strife  over  Irish  home  rule 
and  the  South  African  War,  the  Liberal  Party  fused  in  defence  of 
free  trade.  The  party  also  advocated  protection  for  labour  and  the 
betterment  of  social  conditions  all  around.  Its  leaders  took  a  clear 
line  in  urging  careful  attention  to  the  pressing  social  problems. 

Clever  political  tactician  that  he  was,  Balfour  sought  to  divide 
the  Liberals  anew  by  compelling  them  to  take  office  before  a 
general  election.  The  home  rule  for  Ireland  issue  was  brought 
forward.  On  it  Lord  Rosebery,  Liberal  ex-Prime  Minister,  differed 
sharply  from  the  leader  of  the  party,  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman.  Balfour  thought  that  the  able  trinity  of  younger 
Liberals,  H.  H.  Asquith,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  R.  B.  Haldane, 
who  with  Rosebery  had  supported  the  South  African  War,  might 
break  with  their  chief  on  Irish  home  rule.  Consequently,  in 
December  1905,  Balfour  resigned,  and  King  Edward  VII  asked 
Campbell-Bannerman  to  form  a  new  administration.  Cautious 
Liberals  advised  him  to  avoid  Balfour's  trap  by  refusing  the  royal 
request.  But  the  stout-hearted  Scot  had  no  fear.  He  accepted  the 
proffered  task.  The  timorous  then  suggested  that  Sir  Henry,  who 
was  neither  a  good  speaker  nor  a  clever  debater,  take  a  peerage 
and  give  Asquith  the  post  as  the  Government's  leader  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to  cross  swords  with  the  redoubtable  Balfour.  Again 
Sir  Henry  disdained  the  white  feather.  Events  proved  him  right. 
He  was  an  excellent  Prime  Minister.  Robustly  he  met  Balfour's 
dialectics  with  a  curt  reminder  that  the  House  of  Commons  should 
not  waste  time  on  tomfoolery  but  get  down  to  business  instead. 
The  House  and  the  nation,  surfeited  with  political  tactics  and 
speeches,  applauded  Sir  Henry. 
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Campbell-Bannerman  formed  a  strong  administration.  Asquith, 
Grey,  and  Haldane  took  respectively  the  Exchequer,  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  the  War  Office.  David  Lloyd  George,  an  eloquent 
Welsh  solicitor  who  had  been  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  South 
African  War,  became  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  John 
Burns,  famous  as  a  labour  leader,  was  assigned  to  the  Local 
Government  Board.  All  these  men  favoured  social  reform,  legisla- 
tion which  also  had  an  ardent  advocate  in  a  recent  convert  to 
Liberalism,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill.  From  his  father  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill,  the  young  Churchill  had  inherited  firm  convic- 
tions on  the  need  to  legislate  for  the  benefit  of  the  masses. 

The  general  election  of  January  1906  gave  the  new  government 
a  safe  majority  over  the  combined  strength  of  the  other  parties. 
The  controversial  Irish  home  rule  question  was  shelved  for  the 
time  being.  Priority  was  assigned  to  legislation  favouring  labour. 
Labour  unions  were  freed  from  the  danger  of  being  compelled  to 
pay  for  damages  caused  by  strikes;  later  they  were  empowered  to 
assess  their  members  for  political  purposes.  Other  Acts  shortened 
the  working-week  and  bettered  labour  conditions,  especially  in  the 
sweated  industries.  Improvements  were  made  in  the  laws  so  that 
labourers  could  get  compensation  for  injuries  and  for  occupa- 
tional diseases.  The  recurrent  evil  of  unemployment  was  reduced 
by  a  registry  system  called  labour  exchanges.  An  Old  Age  Pension 
Act  of  1908  eased  the  lot  of  the  indigent  aged;  the  great  National 
Insurance  Act  of  1911  provided  a  broad  system  of  social  security 
for  men  injured  in  accidents,  and  established  unemployment 
benefits  in  some  seasonal  trades. 

Increased  attention  was  given  to  the  nation's  health.  On  this 
point  British  complacency  had  received  a  rude  shock  when  a  large 
percentage  of  the  men  volunteering  for  the  Army  in  the  South 
African  War  had  been  found  physically  unfit.  A  Physical  Deterio- 
ration Commission  declared  some  of  the  alarming  reports  exag- 
gerated; still,  it  admitted  that  health  measures  were  overdue. 
Legislatively  these  took  the  form  of  Acts  for  free  medical 
examination  of  and  free  meals  for  needy  school-children.  Private 
and  public  agencies  sought  to  aid  mothers  and  to  give  them 
instruction  in  pre-  and  post-natal  care. 

British  education  was  much  improved  from  the  beginning  of 
the  century  until  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I.  The  Act  of  1902 
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extended  and  reorganized  the  public,  elementary,  secondary,  and 
vocational  school  systems.  New  provincial  universities  and  extra- 
mural instruction  brought  higher  education  within  the  reach  of  a 
larger  number  of  youths,  who  thereby  were  enabled  to  compete 
for  plums  in  private  and  public  employment.  The  general  trend 
of  economic  and  social  legislation  of  the  Liberals,  1906-14, 
favoured  the  masses  and  weakened  the  position  of  the  aristocracy. 

Meanwhile  the  British  political  scene  witnessed  powerful  up- 
heavals. In  1908  CampbeU-Bannerman  resigned  because  of  ill 
health.  Asquith  succeeded  him  as  Prime  Minister,  and  a  shifting 
of  Cabinet  posts  brought  David  Lloyd  George  to  the  Exchequer. 
Socially  this  fiery  Welshman  belonged  to  the  people.  By  birth  and 
upbringing  a  democrat,  he  had  little  love  for  pampered  aristocrats 
who  lived  without  toil  and  who  wielded  much  political  power  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  A  thoroughly  conservative  body,  the  Second 
Chamber  had  defeated  measures  dear  to  Lloyd  George  and  the 
Liberals— bills  amending  the  Education  Act  of  1902,  abolishing 
plural  voting,  and  restricting  the  liquor  traffic.  As  he  took  over 
the  Exchequer,  new  Government  outlays  for  old  age  pensions  and 
the  Navy  called  for  an  increase  in  taxes.  Lloyd  George's  first 
budget,  that  of  1909,  put  much  of  the  additional  tax  burden  on  the 
landed  aristocracy  and  on  the  rich  generally. 

Taxes  especially  opposed  by  the  well-to-do  were  those  placing 
new  or  increased  levies  on  unearned  increment  of  land  values,  on 
land  not  used  for  productive  purposes,  and  on  the  large  incomes 
and  large  estates  of  deceased  persons.  Under  the  British  financial 
system  all  proposed  Government  revenues  and  expenditures  are 
included  in  one  bill  passed  first  by  the  House  of  Commons  and 
then  sent  to  the  Lords.  Irritated  by  the  new  levies  and  by  David 
Lloyd  George's  taunts,  the  House  of  Lords  took  the  unprecedented 
step  of  defeating  the  budget,  thereby  precipitating  a  serious  con- 
stitutional crisis.  Two  general  elections  were  held  in  1910.  That  of 
January  was  fought  on  the  issue  of  the  budget.  The  second,  in 
December,  centred  on  a  proposal  to  curtail  the  power  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  These  elections  had  almost  identical  results.  The 
Liberals  and  the  Unionists  became  about  equal  in  strength  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  balance  of  power  thus  went  to  the 
Irish  Nationalist  and  the  Labour  parties  with  their  total  of  120 
votes,  two-thirds  of  which  were  Irish.  Both  of  these  parties  sup- 
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ported  the  Liberal  proposal  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Lords. 

This  reduction  was  effected  by  the  Parliament  Act  of  1911, 
which  deprived  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  power  to  defeat  money 
bills.  Other  bills  they  might  delay  two  years,  but  if  within  that  time 
a  bill  had  passed  unchanged  in  three  sessions  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  would  go  to  the  King  for  approval  and  be  placed  on 
the  statute  book  despite  non-concurrence  by  the  Lords.  This 
drastic  reform  Act  was  forced  through  the  House  of  Lords  by  the 
threat  that  if  they  defeated  it,  the  King  would  create  enough  new 
peers  to  swamp  the  Opposition. 

The  Parliament  Act  of  1911  cleared  the  way  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  Irish  home  rule  bill.  After  the  retirement  of  Glad- 
stone in  1894  the  Irish  home  rule  issue  had  been  shoved  into  the 
background.  Irish  politicians  had  been  engaged  in  bitter  factional 
feuds,  and  the  Unionists  sought  to  kill  home  rule  with  kindness. 
Special  efforts  were  made  to  promote  Irish  agriculture  and  im- 
prove communications  in  Ireland;  a  councils  Act  of  1898  gave 
the  Irish  additional  local  self-government.  The  Rosebery  wing  of 
the  Liberal  Party  was  lukewarm  toward  home  rule,  so  in  1905  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  who  favoured  it,  had  to  move 
cautiously  lest  that  issue  split  his  following.  The  independent 
majority  won  by  the  Liberals  in  1906  enabled  them  to  ignore  con- 
troversial Irish  questions  for  the  time  being.  Meanwhile  they 
pushed  forward  the  programme  to  rid  Ireland  of  landlordism.  By 
1910  this  work,  supported  also  by  the  Unionists,  had  been  virtu- 
ally completed.  Successive  governments  had  made  available  on 
very  easy  terms  credits  totalling  about  one  hundred  million 
pounds  for  tenants  who  wished  to  buy  their  land;  approximately 
half  of  this  land  was  taken  up  by  occupying  farmers. 

Despite  these  measures,  the  current  of  Irish  nationalism  flowed 
as  strongly  as  ever.  Its  parliamentary  leader,  John  Redmond,  con- 
trolled more  than  eighty  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons.  After 
the  elections  of  1910  he  supported  the  Asquith  government  on  the 
condition  that  a  home  rule  bill  should  be  introduced.  This  was 
done.  The  Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  1912,  granted  a  large 
measure  of  self-government  to  that  turbulent  island.  But  its  intro- 
duction precipitated  unusually  violent  conflicts  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Prominent  among  the  opponents  of  the  bill  were  Sir 
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Edward,  later  Lord,  Carson,  and  F.  E.  Smith  (afterward  Lord 
Birkenhead)  and  the  Protestants  in  Northern  Ireland.  Carson, 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  new  Unionist  leader,  Andrew  Bonar 
Law,  organized  and  drilled  Ulster  volunteers  for  armed  opposition 
to  home  rule.  On  the  other  side  Nationalist  Ireland  also  began  to 
prepare  for  an  armed  conflict.  In  March  1914  high-ranking  officers 
of  British  troops  stationed  at  Curragh,  Ireland,  including  Sir 
Hubert  Gough,  resigned  their  commissions  in  anticipation  of 
orders  to  coerce  Ulster.  This  'mutiny'  was  encouraged  by  Unionist 
leaders  who  thereby  set  a  most  dangerous  precedent  for  revolu- 
tionary action.  Nevertheless,  in  1914  the  Government  of  Ireland 
Act  went  on  the  statute  book  having  passed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons three  times  as  required  by  the  Parliament  Act  of  1911. 
Ireland  seemed  on  the  brink  of  civil  war  when  World  War  I  broke 
out  and  it  was  agreed  not  to  put  the  home  rule  Act  into  operation 
at  this  time.  The  leaders  of  the  two  Irish  factions,  John  Redmond 
and  Sir  Edward  Carson,  decided  to  bury  their  hatchets.  Later 
events  showed  that  the  burial  places  had  been  well  marked. 

Although  in  the  years  1901-14  Britain  moved  rapidly  toward 
becoming  a  democratic  welfare  state,  the  years  were  marked  by 
bitter  labour  disputes  and  a  decline  in  the  law-abiding  habits  and 
self-restraint  which  had  characterized  the  Victorian  era.  In  indus- 
try numerous  and  lengthy  strikes  bore  testimony  to  widespread 
dissatisfaction  among  the  labouring  classes.  Left-wing  economic 
theories  such  as  those  of  the  French  syndicalists,  who  advocated 
control  of  industry  by  the  labourers,  gained  a  considerable  follow- 
ing. Then,  as  earlier,  emigration  acted  as  a  safety  valve.  If  the 
more  than  one  million  emigrants  who  left  the  British  Isles  in  those 
years  had  stayed  at  home,  the  labour  unrest  would  probably  have 
become  far  more  serious.  Agitators  for  women's  suffrage,  led  by 
Mrs.  Pankhurst  and  her  daughters,  resorted  to  arson,  destruction 
of  property,  and  self-torture.  They  boasted  openly  that  they  would 
carry  on  guerrilla  warfare  until  the  franchise  was  granted  to 
women.  The  unbridled  violence  of  the  Unionists  as  they  opposed 
the  budget  of  1909,  the  Parliament  Bill,  1911,  and  the  Irish 
Government  Bill,  1912,  undermined  respect  for  democratic 
processes.  When  conservatives  incited  British  troops  to  mutiny, 
they  courted  revolution.  At  the  same  time,  the  sensational  press 
paced  by  Alfred  Harmsworth's  Daily  Mail  stirred  up  public  ten- 
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sion  with  flaming  headlines  and  hate-mongering  reports  of  domes- 
tic and  international  events.  Against  this  background  of  mounting 
fear  and  violence  we  shall  sketch  British  foreign  relations  and 
foreign  policy  in  post-Victorian  years. 

After  much  hesitation  and  soul-searching,  Britain  abandoned 
her  policy  of  isolation.  Even  before  the  death  of  the  Queen,  whose 
confidence  in  British  power  never  wavered,  members  of  the  Salis- 
bury government— notably  Balfour,  Chamberlain,  and  Lord  Lans- 
downe— contended  that  a  changed  international  situation  had 
made  necessary  a  new  orientation  in  British  foreign  policy.  They 
favoured  an  understanding  with  Germany.  But  the  efforts  to 
establish  an  Anglo-German  entente  failed  for  two  reasons:  (1)  the 
fatuous  belief  of  the  directors  of  German  foreign  policy,  Chancel- 
lor von  Billow  and  Baron  Holstein,  that  Britain  could  not  possibly 
compose  her  differences  with  France  and  Russia  and  would  there- 
fore be  compelled  to  seek  inclusion  in  the  alliance  of  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,  and  Italy,  and  (2)  the  determined  opposition  of 
Lord  Salisbury  to  the  abandonment  of  isolationism. 

Salisbury,  who  did  not  believe  that  isolationism  contained 
elements  of  peril,  held  that  by  remaining  aloof  from  the  triple 
alliance  as  well  as  the  dual  alliance  of  France  and  Russia  Britain 
could  best  serve  the  European  community.  The  situation  else- 
where might,  however,  require  a  different  handling.  For  this 
reason  he  approved  an  alliance  with  Japan.  Signed  30  January 
1902,  this  alliance  was  renewed  and  its  purpose  extended  by 
treaties  of  1905  and  191 1.  Concluded  to  safeguard  British  interests 
in  Farther  Asia,  it  proved  of  great  value  in  the  early  days  of 
World  War  L 

The  alliance  with  Japan  had  been  effected  to  defend  British 
influence  and  British  interests.  This  was  also  the  objective  of  the 
treaties  which  laid  the  bases  for  Britain's  entente  with  France  and 
Russia.  Even  before  Salisbury  retired  as  Prime  Minister  the  first 
steps  had  been  taken  which  led  to  friendly  relations  and  finally  to 
partnership  with  France  in  a  world  conflict.  Since  Anglo-French 
differences  were  found  mainly  on  the  periphery  of  the  two  empires, 
it  was  proper  and  fitting  that  Joseph  Chamberlain  should  have  a 
hand  in  ending  them.  In  January  1902,  the  observant  eye  of  Count 
Metternich,  German  Ambassador  in  London,  detected  a  rap- 
prochement between  his  French  counterpart  M.  Paul  Cambon 
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and  the  British  Colonial  Secretary.  Lord  Lansdowne,  who  in  1900 
had  taken  over  the  Foreign  Office  from  Salisbury,  was  then  direct- 
ing the  negotiations  with  France.  Lansdowne's  French  blood  (he 
was  a  descendant  of  Talleyrand)  may  have  predisposed  him  to- 
ward an  Anglo-French  understanding.  Such  an  understanding  was 
also  favoured  by  King  Edward  VII.  The  growing  truculence  of 
German  diplomacy  and  the  mounting  tension  in  the  Far  East 
between  Japan,  the  ally  of  Britain,  and  France's  ally  Russia,  fur- 
ther predisposed  the  two  Western  Powers  to  seek  an  agreement. 
An  arbitration  treaty  of  1903  served  as  a  prelude  to  the  famous 
treaty  of  7  April  1904,  which  settled  troublesome  disputes  between 
Britain  and  France.  It  was  an  interesting  example  of  the  give  and 
take  of  the  old  diplomacy. 

The  treaty  dealt  with  spheres  of  influence  and  specific  colonial 
questions.  In  return  for  French  recognition  of  British  para- 
mountcy  in  Egypt  Britain  recognized  special  French  rights  in 
Morocco.  A  secret  article  defined  the  limits  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  areas  of  control  in  that  country  should  its  government 
collapse.  In  Siam  British  and  French  spheres  of  influence  were 
delimited,  with  a  neutral  zone  separating  the  two.  An  island  group, 
the  New  Hebrides,  in  the  south-west  Pacific,  was  put  under  joint 
Anglo-French  control,  called  a  condominium.  In  return  for  terri- 
tory in  Central  Africa  France  surrendered  fishery  rights  on  the 
so-called  Treaty  Shore  of  Newfoundland.  Thus  was  inaugurated 
a  relationship  which  led  to  mutual  support  in  diplomatic  crises, 
plans  for  combined  military  action  should  Germany  attack  France 
through  Belgium,  and  a  special  naval  agreement.  By  1914  there 
existed  in  everything  but  form  an  Anglo-French  defensive  alliance. 
The  direction  given  British  foreign  relations  and  policy  by  the 
Unionist  governments  of  Salisbury  and  Balfour  was  continued  by 
their  Liberal  successors  under  Campbell-Bannerman  and  Asquith 
with  Sir  Edward  Grey  at  the  Foreign  Office.  As  already  indicated, 
Anglo- Japanese  and  Anglo-French  relations  followed  an  evolu- 
tionary process  for  which  the  initial  steps  were  taken  by  the 
Unionists.  To  a  minor  degree  the  same  may  be  said  about  the 
course  of  events  which  culminated  in  the  Anglo-Russian  treaty  of 
August  1907. 

Since  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Britain  had 
watched  with  mounting  uneasiness  the  expansion  of  the  Russian 
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Empire  in  Europe  and  Asia.  In  her  efforts  to  contain  Russia, 
Britain  had  fought  the  Crimean  War,  and  in  1878  risked  the  out- 
break of  another  armed  conflict.  She  had  taken  the  initiative  in 
concluding  the  treaty  whereby  Britain  and  France  guaranteed 
Norway  and  Sweden  against  Russia,  and  had  interfered  repeatedly 
with  arms  in  Afghanistan  and  Persia  in  order  to  thwart  Russian 
expansion.  Early  in  the  twentieth  century  Britain  took  measures 
to  exclude  Russia  from  the  Persian  Gulf;  explorations  to  examine 
the  usableness  of  Himalayan  passes  for  a  Russian  invasion  of 
India  from  Central  Asia  in  1903-04  culminated  in  the  sending  of 
a  military  mission  to  Tibet,  which  after  some  skirmishes  occupied 
Lhasa  and  wrung  a  treaty  of  friendship  from  its  reluctant  govern- 
ment. In  those  days  stiff  notes  were  exchanged  between  London 
and  St.  Petersburg.  But  when  in  the  midst  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  jittery  Russian  fleet  commanders  fired  upon  British  trawlers 
in  the  North  Sea,  sinking  some  and  killing  British  fishermen, 
Balfour's  government  refused  to  be  carried  away  by  an  outburst 
of  Russophobia.  The  incident  was  settled  through  diplomatic 
channels. 

The  Liberals  adjusted  Asian  issues  in  Anglo-Russian  relations 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  used  by  the  Unionists  in  dealing  with 
France.  Although  British  Liberals  were  sharply  critical  of  Rus- 
sian autocracy,  they  had  not  been  as  bitterly  hostile  to  Russian 
expansion  as  had  the  Conservatives.  Eager  to  promote  a  friendly 
neighbour  policy,  Sir  Edward  Grey  sought  better  relations  with 
Russia.  Moreover,  the  Muscovite  had  been  so  weakened  by  defeats 
in  the  war  with  Japan,  1904-05,  and  the  revolution  which  fol- 
lowed, that  the  Franco-Russian  alliance  was  no  longer  a  match 
for  the  triple  alliance  headed  by  Germany.  During  the  war  in  the 
Far  East,  the  German  Emperor,  working  through  his  irresolute 
kinsman,  Tsar  Nicholas  II.  had  persistently  attempted  to  draw 
Russia  into  the  orbit  of  German  influence.  Since  Anglophobia 
was  growing  in  Germany,  and  the  strengthening  of  her  power 
would  clearly  be  to  Britain's  disadvantage,  steps  were  taken  to 
checkmate  Germany.  Hence,  even  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  War,  Britain  had  broached  the  subject  of  an 
Anglo-Russian  understanding  to  the  Russian  Ambassador  in 
London,  Count  Benckendorff. 

This  work  was  carried  to  its  fruition  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  and 
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the  British  Ambassador  in  St.  Petersburg,  Sir  Arthur  Nicolson 
(later  Lord  Carnock).  In  August  1907  an  Anglo-Russian  treaty 
provided  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  mission  from  Lhasa 
and  the  recognition  of  Chinese  suzerainty  over  Tibet.  Russia 
agreed  to  Afghanistan's  being  in  a  British  sphere  of  influence.  In 
Persia  Russian  preponderance  in  the  north  was  offset  by  a  smaller 
British  zone  in  the  area  bordering  Afghanistan  and  British  India. 
Between  these  two  zones  was  a  neutral  area  within  which  neither 
of  the  high  contracting  parties  would  claim  special  advantages.  In 
the  three  regions  existing  commercial  concessions  remained  valid. 
The  treaty  was  an  Asian  settlement,  effected  for  the  purpose  of 
safeguarding  Britain's  position  in  India  and  in  the  lands  and  seas 
adjacent  to  that  country.  Although  a  large  segment  of  British 
public  opinion  regretted  this  understanding  with  Russia  (which 
actually  neither  ended  friction  between  the  two  powers  in  Persia 
nor  led  to  a  definitive  agreement  for  co-operation  in  the  event  of 
war)  the  Anglo-French-Russian  triple  entente  was  diplomatically 
a  counterweight  to  the  triple  alliance. 

None  of  the  treaties  on  which  the  entente  rested  touched  vital 
German  interests,  but  German  publicists  and  statesmen  asserted 
that  they  were  aimed  at  Germany  and  were  designed  to  bring 
about  her  encirclement.  This  view  accelerated  the  growing  distrust 
between  Britain  and  Germany  and  helped  to  defeat  all  efforts  to 
bring  them  together. 

To  the  deep  injury  of  themselves  and  all  mankind  the  two  great 
Nordic  powers  failed  to  become  friends.  With  no  tradition  of 
conflict  between  them  to  explain  this  failure,  the  difficulty  must 
be  attributed  principally  to  an  unhealthy  state  of  official  opinion 
and  of  the  public  mind  in  both  countries,  especially  in  Germany. 
The  long  record  of  British  successes  in  war  and  peace,  the  wealth 
of  Britain,  and  the  extent  of  her  dominions  inclined  Britons,  both 
leaders  and  people,  to  assume  that  they  had  a  right  to  hold  the , 
world  in  fee.  As  the  nineteenth  century  closed  Britain  had  re- 
jected the  role  which  the  most  illustrious  of  her  statesmen,  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  wished  to  assign  to  her— that  of  head  servant  in  the 
great  household  of  the  world.  But  as  her  rulers  grew  more  vocal 
in  claiming  pre-eminence  for  Britain,  a  fear  that  her  power  was 
slipping  began  to  haunt  their  minds  and  sap  their  will.  Germany, 
newest  and  militarily  the  strongest  among  the  great  powers,  had 
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dreary  memories  of  past  humiliations  and  sufferings  inflicted  by 
grasping  neighbours.  Glorying  in  her  newfound  strength,  she 
flexed  her  muscles  with  reckless  abandon.  Still  uncertain  of  them- 
selves, the  Germans  naively  gave  credence  to  the  blather  of  char- 
latans about  German  racial  superiority  and  about  the  virtues  of 
war.  Politically  immature,  the  Germans  had  the  misfortune  of 
living  under  a  governmental  system  which  failed  to  give  them 
needful  political  training  by  placing  power  in  their  own  hands. 
Drilled  to  follow  a  leader,  they  had  as  that  leader  Emperor 
William  II,  grandson  of  Queen  Victoria,  a  man  who  combined  a 
theatrical  disposition  and  a  quick  and  versatile  mind  with  shallow 
judgment  and  instability  of  character.  Boastful,  jealous,  timid,  and 
tricky  the  last  German  emperor  was  thus  summed  up  by  Lord 
Salisbury:  'He's  false.'  This  terse  statement  goes  far  to  explain 
why  Britain  and  Germany  did  not  become  friends. 

Where  British  and  German  interests  clashed  early  in  the  cen- 
tury agreements  were  ultimately  reached.  In  1902-03  negotiations 
were  carried  on  in  the  case  of  the  Berlin-Baghdad  railroad,  and  a 
convention  was  prepared,  but  an  outburst  of  bitter  attacks  by  sec- 
tions of  the  British  press  caused  Lansdowne  and  Balfour  to  drop 
the  matter.  Ten  years  later  that  question  and  another  concerning 
German  opportunities  to  exploit  Portuguese  colonies  in  Africa 
were  settled,  though  the  treaties  were  not  ratified  before  the  out- 
break of  World  War  I. 

More  difficult  was  the  question  of  Anglo-German  naval  rivalry. 
When  Germany  decided  to  build  a  navy  with  striking  power  to 
equal  or  even  exceed  that  of  Britain,  both  the  British  Government 
and  public  opinion  were  deeply  aroused  and  united  to  oppose  its 
realization.  Wholly  dependent  upon  sea-borne  commerce  since 
three-fourths  of  her  food  and  vast  quantities  of  other  supplies  were 
imported,  Britain  believed  passionately  that  her  very  existence 
depended  on  naval  supremacy.  With  naval  supremacy  lost,  an 
enemy  might  blockade  her  coasts  and  in  a  short  time  starve  her 
into  submission.  Britons  looked  upon  sea  power  as  a  necessity  for 
themselves  and  a  luxury  for  Germany.  Germans,  on  the  other 
hand,  contended  that  without  a  navy  strong  enough  to  challenge 
that  of  Britain  their  shipping  and  foreign  trade  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  Britain —a  most  humiliating  and  inglorious  position  for 
a  great  power. 
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In  the  decade  immediately  preceding  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
1 914  the  Anglo-German  naval  race  grew  steadily  keener.  The  intro- 
duction of  a  new  heavily  armed  and  armoured  type  of  battleship, 
the  dreadnought,  made  older  warships  obsolete.  This  fact,  together 
with  the  production  of  the  German  iron  and  steel  industries  and 
with  the  high  degree  of  German  engineering  skill,  whittled  to  the 
vanishing  point  Britain's  margin  of  power  on  the  sea.  British  naval 
squadrons  were  recalled  from  distant  stations  and  assembled  in 
the  Home  Fleet.  The  naval  building  programme  was  enlarged  and 
new  construction  speeded.  A  naval  scare  of  1909  resulted  not  only 
in  a  large  increase  in  British  naval  expenditure  but  also  in  the  call- 
ing of  a  colonial  defence  conference  with  pleas  for  aid  from  the 
self-governing  colonies.  British  appeals  to  Germany  to  halt  the 
armament  race  were  met  either  with  absolute  refusals  or  with 
demands  for  a  pledged  neutrality  in  case  of  a  war  between  Ger- 
many and  France,  a  pledge  which  British  statesmen  could  not 
give.  Meanwhile,  in  both  countries  men  in  the  fighting  services 
frustrated  the  efforts  of  men  of  goodwill.  In  Germany  officers 
toasted  the  day  when  they  could  meet  Britons  in  mortal  combat; 
in  Britain  Admiral  Sir  John  Fisher  spoke  recklessly  about  destroy- 
ing the  German  Navy  by  a  surprise  attack  before  it  was  strong 
enough  to  be  a  threat  to  Britain.  Toasts  and  talk  of  this  sort  pro- 
vided headlines  for  newspapers  in  both  countries.  Hate-mongering 
sold  papers  and  brought  profit  to  their  owners. 

International  efforts  to  check  the  armament  race  between  the 
powers  failed.  In  1899  and  again  in  1907  peace  conferences  were 
held  at  The  Hague  to  try  to  obtain  agreements  on  arms  limitations. 
These  failed.  The  powerful  states,  among  whom  Germany  was  the 
most  vociferous,  declined  to  have  their  hands  thus  tied.  On  the 
Continent  of  Europe  military  men  gained  prestige  with  the  pass- 
ing years.  Only  Britain  refused  to  adopt  compulsory  military 
service. 

International  tension  increased  after  1904.  During  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  the  German  Emperor  strove  unsuccessfully  to 
foment  trouble  between  Britain  and  Russia.  In  1905  he  theatri- 
cally reopened  the  Moroccan  question  by  proclaiming  German 
friendship  for  Morocco's  Sultan.  Germany  had  a  valid  case 
against  Britain  and  France  for  attempting  to  alter  the  status  of 
Morocco,  a  status  fixed  earlier  by  an  international  agreement  to 
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which  Germany  was  a  party.  But  both  then  and  in  the  following 
year  at  the  Algeciras  conference,  German  diplomatic  methods 
were  crude  and  inept.  They  drove  Britain  to  the  side  of  France 
and  even  alienated  such  a  German  well-wisher  as  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  Consequently,  in  subsequent  years  when  the 
Germans  meddled  in  Morocco  they  were  rebuffed.  With  each 
rebuff  their  irritation  and  touchiness  mounted. 

As  so  often  in  the  past,  the  Balkans  furnished  a  plethora  of 
international  crises.  Here  a  mixed  population  had  been  mis- 
governed for  so  long  that  the  people  had  grown  suspicious  of  all 
government.  Christians  were  arrayed  against  Mohammedans,  and 
Roman  Catholics  against  Orthodox;  Albanians,  Bulgars,  Greeks, 
Serbs,  and  Turks  were  all  constantly  feuding.  Security  of  life  and 
property  did  not  exist  in  European  Turkey  with  Sultan  Abdul 
Hamid  II  on  the  throne— a  ruler  whom  Gladstone  called  a  cheat 
and  a  liar  so  expert  that  in  a  contest  with  Satan  he  would  have  a 
good  chance  of  winning.  Among  the  great  powers  only  Britain 
entertained  a  genuine  sympathy  for  the  Christians  suffering  under 
Turkish  rule.  To  Austria-Hungary,  Germany,  and  Russia  they 
were  merely  pawns  in  a  cynical  diplomatic  game. 

Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century,  Balkan  ques- 
tions obtruded  themselves  on  the  attention  of  Europe,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  with  varying  degrees  of  intensity  until  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  I.  First  an  uprising  in  Macedonia,  suppressed  in  the 
typically  brutal  Turkish  fashion,  resulted  in  anarchical  conditions 
in  that  unhappy  province.  Intervention  by  the  powers,  and  paper 
reforms  solved  nothing.  While  that  pot  was  still  boiling  a  revolt 
by  so-called  Young  Turks  drove  the  infamous  Abdul  Hamid  into 
exile.  Much  was  hoped  from  the  change  of  government,  but  it  was 
soon  shown  that  Young  Turk  was  but  Old  Turk  writ  large. 

In  the  meantime  other  events  rapidly  developed.  The  Prince  of 
Bulgaria  proclaimed  himself  King  of  that  country;  Austria- 
Hungary  annexed  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzego- 
vina, which  had  been  governed  by  the  dual  empire  since  1878. 
When  Russia  showed  resentment  over  this  breach  of  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin,  Germany  came  to  the  support  of  her  ally  in  what 
Emperor  William  called  *  shining  armour'.  Russia  had  to  accept  a 
fait  accompli,  but  the  defeat  rankled.  Three  years  later  the  Chris- 
tian states  of  the  Balkans  attacked  and  all  but  expelled  the  Turk 
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from  Europe.  Then  the  victors  fell  out  among  themselves.  In  a 
second  Balkan  war,  1913,  Greece,  Rumania,  and  Serbia  fought 
Bulgaria  and  deprived  her  of  most  of  her  share  of  the  spoils  of 
Turkey.  Peace  of  a  sort  was  patched  up,  but  the  Balkan  nations 
still  remained  bitter,  especially  Bulgaria  and  Serbia.  The  former 
was  eager  for  revenge  on  her  neighbours;  the  latter  made  no  secret 
of  her  hatred  of  Austria-Hungary.  The  ramshackle  Danubian 
empire  had  not  only  robbed  Serbia  of  her  chance  to  absorb 
provinces  inhabited  by  kinsmen,  but  by  creating  an  independent 
Albania  with  a  German  prince  as  ruler  had  upset  Serbian  hopes 
of  acquiring  an  outlet  to  the  sea.  The  army  of  Serbia  had  won 
glory  in  the  Balkan  wars.  Her  government  encouraged  pro-Serb 
propaganda  within  Austrian  provinces,  and  looked  to  Russia  for 
support.  The  stage  now  was  set  for  another  war. 

During  the  years  of  Balkan  crises  and  wars,  1902-14,  Britain 
endeavoured  to  be  an  honest  broker.  She  pressed  for  Macedonian 
reforms,  but  unwisely  agreed  to  let  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia 
be  the  supervisors  of  the  reform  measures,  a  calamitous  choice 
since  neither  power  was  sincerely  interested  in  reform.  It  was, 
however,  an  objective  of  British  diplomacy  to  reduce  friction 
between  the  two  empires.  British  influence  in  Turkey  had  declined 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Anglo-Russian  entente.  With  some 
justification,  the  Turk  suspected  that  the  friendship  between  the 
lion  and  the  bear  boded  iU  for  him.  He  therefore  turned  to  Ger- 
many for  support  and  facilitated  the  realization  of  German  plans 
for  a  railroad  from  Berlin  to  Baghdad. 

Despite  the  entente  between  them,  Britain  did  not  support 
Russia  in  the  Balkans  as  she  had  aided  France  in  Morocco.  The 
reason  was,  of  course,  that  British  diplomacy  could  not  yet  reverse 
itself  and  allow  Russian  control  of  the  Straits.  To  secure  peace  in 
the  Balkans  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  1912-13  convened  a  conference 
of  ambassadors  in  London.  At  this  conference  Austria-Hungary 
and  Russia  clashed  over  the  question  of  a  Serbian  seaport.  For 
the  sake  of  peace  Grey  sided  with  Austria.  Though  the  Serbians 
had  been  in  ill-repute  in  London  since  their  brutal  murder  in  1903 
of  King  Alexander  and  his  consort,  in  1913,  when  it  became 
known  that  Austria-Hungary  wanted  to  start  a  'preventive  war' 
against  her  small  neighbour,  Britain  led  the  successful  effort  to 
avert  it. 
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The  following  year  similar  efforts  on  Britain's  part  failed.  In 
Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Berlin  the  military  minds  dominated. 
Recklessly  the  government  of  Austria-Hungary  seized  upon  the 
murder  of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand, 
on  28  June  1914,  by  an  Austrian  subject  of  Serbian  blood,  to  pre- 
sent to  Serbia  demands  of  unprecedented  severity.  With  equal 
foolhardiness  Austria-Hungary,  backed  by  Germany,  rejected  the 
British  proposal  for  an  impartial  adjudication  of  Austro-Serb  dis- 
putes. Austria-Hungary  and  Germany  gambled  that  Russia  for  the 
third  time  in  five  years  would  accept  a  diplomatic  defeat  rather 
than  go  to  war.  In  the  summer  of  1914  men  of  goodwill  were  both 
scarce  and  impotent  in  the  capitals  of  the  three  eastern  powers. 
On  July  28th  Austria-Hungary  declared  war  on  Serbia.  Other  war 
declarations  followed  in  rapid  succession.  In  Britain  leaders  of 
both  the  Government  and  the  Opposition  realized  that  she  could 
not  stand  aside,  and  when  Germany  violated  Belgian  neutrality 
the  plunge  into  war  was  made  easier.  At  eleven  p.m.  on  4  August 
1914  Britain  and  Germany  were  at  war.  Over  all  Europe  the  lamp 
of  reason  went  out.  A  horrible  twilight,  the  Ragnarok  of  Norse 
mythology,  descended  on  that  fair  continent 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  present  a  detailed  history 
of  Britain  in  World  War  I,  but  for  an  understanding  of  the  impact 
of  that  conflict  on  the  British  Commonwealth  and  Empire  its 
scope  must  be  sketched.  Starting  as  a  war  with  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  on  one  side  and  the  British  Empire,  France, 
Russia,  Serbia,  and  Belgium  on  the  other,  it  ultimately  reached 
world-wide  dimensions,  engulfing  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe, 
Africa,  America,  and  Asia.  From  the  beginning  the  British  Navy 
faced  a  gigantic  task.  Her  Grand  Fleet,  whose  base  was  finally 
established  at  Scapa  Flow  in  the  Orkneys,  had  to  contain  and,  if 
possible,  defeat  the  powerful  German  High  Seas  Fleet  stationed 
at  Wilhelmshaven.  The  long  British  coastline  had  to  be  protected 
against  attacks,  German  raiders  driven  off  the  oceans,  transport  of 
large  armies  and  huge  quantities  of  supplies  safeguarded,  and 
Germany  blockaded.  Contrary  to  expectations,  Britain  was  forced 
to  raise  an  army  of  unprecedented  size  for  the  main  battle-front 
in  France  and  the  several  'side  shows'  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  in 
Africa,  and  in  Asia.  While  much  aid  was  received  from  the 
Dominions,  India,  and  the  Colonies,  of  the  nearly  eight  million 
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men  who  served  in  the  British  Army  during  World  War  I  four 
and  a  half  million  came  from  the  British  Isles.  An  air  force  was 
built  up  almost  from  scratch.  In  addition  to  the  millions  who 
donned  the  uniforms  of  the  armed  services,  more  millions  were 
mobilized  to  produce  the  equipment  for  the  modern  highly 
mechanized  warfare  and  to  make  good  the  enormous  wastages  in 
men  and  supplies  wrought  by  enemy  action  on  land,  sea,  and  in 
the  air. 

In  the  long  years  of  ruthless  warfare  many  battles  fill  the  annals  of 
naval  and  military  histories.  Among  naval  battles  that  off  the  Falk- 
land Islands,  8  December  1914,  and  the  battle  of  Jutland,  31  May 
1916,  must  be  mentioned.  In  the  Falkland  engagement  the  Ger- 
man cruiser  squadron  which  had  been  stationed  in  China  and 
which  in  the  previous  month  had  destroyed  a  weaker  British  fleet 
unit  off  the  Chilean  coast,  was  itself  overwhelmed  by  a  powerful 
force  of  British  cruisers.  The  North  Sea  battle  was  the  only  one 
fought  by  the  main  British  and  German  fleets  commanded  respec- 
tively by  Admiral  Jellicoe  and  Admiral  von  Scheer.  In  this  battle 
the  British  losses  in  men  and  ships  were  nearly  twice  those  of  the 
Germans.  But  von  Scheer  fled  to  his  base  and  his  fleet  never 
emerged  therefrom  until  November  1918,  when  it  sailed  out  to 
surrender  to  the  victors.  As  important  in  the  four  years'  naval  war 
as  the  battles  between  the  colossal  surface  vessels  were  the 
innumerable  encounters  with  the  German  submarines.  So  effective 
were  these  new  instruments  of  destruction  that  in  the  spring  of 
1917  Britain  faced  starvation.  However,  Germany's  ruthless  use 
of  submarines  not  only  turned  world  opinion  against  her  but 
proved  instrumental  in  bringing  the  United  States  into  the  war. 

The  submarine  and  the  aeroplane  made  an  old-style  close  block- 
ade of  the  German  coast  impracticable.  To  prevent  supplies  from 
reaching  Germany,  Britain  theref ore  had  to  close  the  entrances  to 
the  North  Sea.  This  meant  in  effect  a  blockade  of  the  Netherlands 
and  the  Scandinavian  countries  with  serious  interference  to  neu- 
tral trade.  Sweden  and  the  United  States  in  particular  objected 
most  vehemently  to  British  blockade  measures.  However,  the  latter 
upon  entering  the  war  against  Germany  insisted  on  a  more  ruth- 
less blockade  than  Britain  had  attempted;  as  a  source  of  vital 
supplies  for  the  neutrals  the  United  States  was  in  a  position  to 
enforce  such  stringent  measures. 
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Bitter  and  grim  as  was  the  war  on  sea,  it  was  even  more  bitter 
and  grim  on  land  where  the  loss  of  men  was  by  far  the  greater.  In 
1914  Britain  had  but  160,000  men  to  send  to  the  rescue  of  Bel- 
gium and  France.  This  small  force  (called  'contemptible'  by  the 
German  Emperor)  rendered  valiant  service  in  retarding  the  Ger- 
man advance  through  Belgium  and  Northern  France,  in  helping 
the  French  defeat  the  Germans  on  the  Marne,  September  1914, 
and  in  preventing  German  seizure  of  the  Channel  ports  later  that 
year.  At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  Lord  Kitchener,  who  had  won 
great  reputation  and  popularity  by  his  conduct  of  sundry  small 
wars  overseas,  was  put  in  charge  of  the  War  Office.  His  presence 
there  steadied  British  morale  and  proved  a  real  asset  in  Army 
recruitment.  Upwards  of  three  million  men  enlisted.  Kitchener  had 
the  foresight  to  prophesy  that  the  war  would  be  a  long  one,  but 
unfortunately  a  high  percentage  of  his  army  was  lost  in  1916  in 
the  long-drawn-out  and  bloody  battle  of  the  Somme.  Like  the 
charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  more  than  sixty  years  earlier,  the 
battle  of  the  Somme,  which  cost  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives, 
covered  the  soldiers  with  glory,  but  brought  discredit  upon  the 
high  command.  After  Parliament  passed  the  conscription  bill  in 
May  1916,  following  long  hesitation  by  Asquith  and  sharp  opposi- 
tion from  British  labour,  it  was  possible  to  effect  a  more  rational 
and  efficient  use  of  British  manpower  than  could  be  done  under 
the  volunteer  system. 

Throughout  the  war  the  biggest  part  of  the  British  Army  was 
engaged  on  the  vital  Western  Front  in  France.  Except  in  the  ill- 
starred  attempt  to  crush  Turkey  in  the  Gallipoli  campaign,  1915, 
and  the  attack  on  Bulgaria  from  Salonica  in  1918,  the  'side  shows' 
were  in  the  main  conducted  by  colonial,  dominion,  and  Indian 
soldiers.  Still,  the  majority  of  the  900,000  killed  and  2,000,000 
wounded  on  the  British  side  in  World  War  I  came  from  the  British 
Isles. 

On  the  diplomatic  and  propaganda  fronts  Britain  suffered  some 
bitter  defeats.  Her  inability  to  keep  Turkey  neutral  was  the  cost- 
liest of  the  diplomatic  failures.  Turkey  as  an  enemy  of  the  Allies 
made  it  impossible  to  supply  Russia  with  much-needed  war- 
material;  Russia  suffered  heavy  losses,  and  this  led  to  defeat,  war- 
weariness,  revolution,  and  finally  her  withdrawal  from  the  conflict. 
Moreover,  for  Britain  the  war  with.Turkey  necessitated  campaigns 
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in  Mesopotamia  and  Syria  with  resultant  diplomatic  bargains  with 
Arabs,  French,  Russians,  Italians,  and  Zionists,  many  of  which 
proved  most  embarrassing  after  the  war.  But  serious  as  were  these 
diplomatic  defeats  they  were  overbalanced  by  Britain's  diplomatic 
successes  which  tipped  the  scales  heavily  against  Germany.  Japan 
fulfilled  her  alliance  obligations  and  in  the  autumn  of  1914  did 
much  to  ease  the  situation  in  the  Pacific  where  the  Germans  had 
a  powerful  fleet  unit.  Italy  and  Rumania  were  induced  to  break 
their  alliances  with  the  Central  Powers  and  enter  the  war  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies.  And  the  most  momentous  of  all  British  suc- 
cesses was  scored  in  1917  when  the  United  States  declared  war  on 
Germany. 

Propaganda,  defined  as  'organized  persuasion',  may  be  called 
the  handmaiden  of  diplomacy.  Without  skilful  use  of  propaganda 
the  alliance  against  Germany  would  never  have  held  together,  nor 
would  many  of  the  neutral  nations  have  come  in  on  the  British 
side.  Through  propaganda  the  Arabs  were  induced  to  rise  against 
the  Turks.  But  the  organized  persuasion  with  its  emphasis  on 
abstract  general  principles  such  as  the  right  of  self-determination 
for  all  national  and  racial  groups  was  accompanied  with  promises 
which  have  haunted  British  statesmen  ever  since. 

At  home  in  Britain  the  political  situation  grew  more  complex 
and  troubled  as  the  months  and  years  went  by  and  the  war  dragged 
on.  In  the  House  of  Commons  Asquith's  Liberal  government  had 
a  party  strength  no  greater  than  that  of  the  Unionist  opposition. 
Since  1910  it  had  been  kept  in  office  through  the  support  of  Irish 
Nationalists  and  Labourites.  Except  for  changes  in  personnel  due 
to  three  resignations  and  shifts  in  posts  its  political  complexion 
remained  the  same.  A  party  truce  was  declared  in  the  hectic  days 
of  early  August,  1914.  But  in  1915  the  Unionists  demanded  an 
active  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  a  Coalition  Government 
was  formed  with  Asquith  still  the  Prime  Minister.  Among  the 
Unionist  members  of  this  Coalition  was  the  Ulster  leader,  Sir 
Edward  Carson.  This  aroused  suspicion  in  Nationalist  Ireland, 
John  Redmoiid  had  loyally  supported  the  war  without  receiving 
much  encouragement  from  British  Army  authorities.  A  new  Irish 
republican  independence  party,  Sinn  Fein  (Ourselves  Alone) 
opposed  Irish  participation  in  the  war,  and  German  propagandists 
were,  of  course,  active  in  Ireland.  Realizing  that  his  party  was 
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losing  ground  Redmond  urged  that  home  rule  be  introduced  with- 
out delay.  Asquith  temporized  and  leaned  toward  separating 
Ulster  from  the  rest  of  Ireland.  His  equivocal  attitude  strengthened 
the  Sinn  Feiners.  In  April  1916,  while  the  Germans  were  attacking 
furiously  at  Verdun  in  France,  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Ireland.  It 
was  quickly  suppressed,  but  'the  stab  in  the  back'  infuriated  the 
English.  A  dozen  Irish  rebel  leaders  were  executed.  Immediately 
they  were  proclaimed  national  martyrs.  Anglophobia  swept 
through  Ireland.  Moderate  Nationalist  leaders  were  repudiated, 
and  the  Sinn  Feiners  got  the  upper  hand. 

Meanwhile,  in  Great  Britain,  Asquith's  leadership  was  chal- 
lenged. He  was  accused  of  failure  to  inspire  the  nation  to  greater 
efforts.  A  crusade  against  him  was  led  by  the  newspaper  lords 
Beaverbrook  and  Northcliffe,  supported  by  the  Conservative 
leaders  Bonar  Law  and  Carson,  and  abetted  by  Asquith's  lieuten- 
ant David  Lloyd  George.  In  December  1916  Asquith  was  driven 
out;  his  post  as  Prime  Minister  was  taken  by  Lloyd  George.  Grey 
resigned  with  Asquith.  In  the  new  government  much  authority 
was  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  War  Cabinet  consisting  of 
David  Lloyd  George,  Andrew  Bonar  Law,  Lord  Curzon,  Lord 
Milner,  and  Arthur  Henderson— one  Liberal,  three  Conservatives, 
and  one  Labour  member.  In  the  dark  days  of  1917,  before  the 
great  power  of  the  United  States  had  been  fully  mobilized  and 
when  the  Germans  intensified  their  submarine  campaign,  Russia 
dropped  out  of  the  war,  and  large  French  Army  units  turned 
mutinous,  the  tireless  energy,  courage,  and  vitality  of  Lloyd 
George  inspired  his  countrymen  to  heroic  exertions.  He  should  be 
given  a  foremost  place  among  the  architects  of  the  victory  over 
Germany  in  November  1918. 

In  the  meantime  the  British  political  scene  had  been  much 
altered.  The  Irish  Nationalist  Party  disintegrated.  On  6  March 
1918  its  leader,  John  Redmond,  died  broken-hearted.  Though 
torn  by  dissensions  during  the  war,  the  Labour  Party  emerged 
from  that  period  with  marked  potential  strength.  Reorganized 
early  in  1918  the  party  ceased  to  be  merely  an  alliance  between 
trade  unions  and  socialist  groups.  Closely  knit  and  with  branches 
in  every  constituency  it  cleared  the  way  by  appeals  to  'the  workers 
by  hand  and  brain'  to  supplant  the  historic  Liberal  Party.  The 
Labour  Party's  socialism  was  evolutionary  rather  than  revolution- 
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ary.  An  advantage  to  the  Labourites  was  the  Franchise  Reform 
Act,  passed  in  February  1918,  which  introduced  universal 
suffrage  for  males  over  twenty-one.  In  recognition  of  the  very  great 
services  rendered  by  women  to  the  war  effort,  the  Act  also  granted 
women  the  vote,  but  rather  unkindly  limited  suffrage  to  those 
over  thirty.  This  Act,  the  fourth  in  the  series  begun  in  1832,  nearly 
trebled  the  British  electorate. 

The  war  had  effected  a  vast  concentration  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government.  Though  temporarily  working  to  the 
disadvantage  of  labour,  this  concentration  furthered  the  long- 
range  political  programme  of  the  Labour  Party  by  extending  the 
Government's  control  over  economic  life.  Trade  union  regulations 
limiting  the  hours  and  output  of  labour  were  constantly  under 
attack  and  had  to  be  relaxed  or  removed.  The  right  to  strike  was 
restricted  and  efforts  were  made  to  introduce  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion in  labour  disputes.  Some  'dilution'  of  labour  unions  took 
place,  and  a  large  number  of  workers,  especially  women  workers, 
were  unorganized.  Under  the  stress  of  the  war,  private  enterprise 
yielded  much  ground  to  government  control.  Coal-mines,  rail- 
roads, munition  factories,  and  other  industries  essential  to  national 
defence  were  either  taken  over  in  toto  or  minutely  regulated  by 
the  Government.  The  shortage  of  food  made  rationing  necessary, 
and  the  manpower  shortage  resulted  in  conscription  for  industrial 
service.  For  the  time  being  Britain  assumed  many  aspects  of  a 
socialist  state. 

Amid  the  improvisations  of  the  war  years  were  attempts  to  plan 
for  reconstruction  in  the  post-war  era.  From  1917  on,  a  commit- 
tee headed  by  J.  H.  Whifley  issued  reports  from  time  to  time  which 
recommended  the  creation  of  employer-employee  councils  to 
settle  disputes  between  them.  By  a  new  Trade  Board  Act  the 
principle  of  a  minimum  wage  was  extended  to  new  industries; 
committees  working  under  the  ministry  of  reconstruction  planned 
for  the  *  brave  new  world'  expected  to  emerge  after  the  war.  An 
Education  Act  of  August  1918  raised  the  school-leaving  age  and 
extended  the  provisions  for  public-supported  education  beyond 
the  elementary  school  level. 

Perhaps  more  effective  than  specific  government  action  in 
breaking  old  barriers  of  class  and  sex  were  the  economic  and 
social  conditions  of  the  war  period.  Women  of  all  classes  partici- 
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pated  as  never  before  in  the  nation's  work  on  farms  and  in  fac- 
tories. As  independent  wage-earners  women  won  release  from 
ancient  restrictions  and  taboos.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  pros- 
pective husbands  were  killed  in  the  war.  Since  women  greatly 
outnumbered  men,  many  were  forced  to  look  forward  to  a  life  as 
unmarried  wage-earners.  Having  found  independence  by  working 
regular  hours  in  industry,  offices,  or  shops,  they  quite  naturally 
shunned  the  irregular  and  long  hours  of  domestic  service.  They 
began  to  compete  seriously  with  men  in  the  labour  market.  Classes 
as  well  as  sexes  had  mingled  in  war  work— old  barriers  were  dis- 
appearing. The  political  changes  wrought  by  the  Franchise  Reform 
Act  of  1918  were  supplemented  by  social  changes  no  less  far- 
reaching. 

In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  Britain  welcomed  ecstati- 
cally the  end  of  the  war.  Fervently  her  Prime  Minister  proclaimed 
that  he  and  his  colleagues  would  make  the  land  'fit  for  heroes  to 
live  in*.  The  tasks  before  the  world  leaders  were  to  heal  their 
nations'  wounds,  to  safeguard  them  against  new  outbreaks  of 
organized  savagery,  and  to  improve  the  lot  of  all  earth's  children. 
Alas,  they  failed! 

Our  chief  concern  is  to  examine  Britain  in  the  post-war  era  and 
to  learn  the  reasons  why  in  that  country  the  expectations  of  the 
autumn  of  1918  were  not  realized.  A  changed  Britain  faced  a 
changed  world.  During  four  long  years  her  peoples  had  devoted 
their  energies  and  resources  to  the  war  effort.  The  destruction  of 
capital  goods  had  been  enormous.  More  than  one-half  of  the 
merchant  navy  had  been  sunk.  The  savings  of  grandfathers  had 
been  sadly  depleted,  the  future  earnings  of  grandchildren  had  been 
mortgaged  with  a  national  debt  which  had  increased  tenfold. 
Among  the  war-imposed  tasks  was  the  care  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  maimed  in  the  war  and  of  the  even  greater  number  of 
their  dependants  and  those  of  their  fallen  comrades. 

Many  serious  obstacles  barred  Britain's  return  to  the  longed-for 
'normalcy*.  Industries  had  to  be  re-tooled  for  peacetime  produc- 
tion, for  in  the  war  years  domestic  production  had  been  disre- 
garded and  a  great  backlog  of  needs  existed,  especially  in  housing. 
Trade  patterns  had  altered  because  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  and  Turkish  empires  and  the  eclipse  of  Ger- 
many and  Russia.  Foreign  investments  had  been  lost  and  foreign 
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markets  captured  by  American  and  Japanese  competitors.  The 
international  exchange  of  goods  was  made  difficult  by  debt, 
reparation  payments,  and  unstable  currencies.  Political  and  social 
unrest  and  the  spectre  of  a  proletarian  revolution  haunted  many 
lands.  The  post-war  world  was  morally,  physically,  and  spiritually 
enfeebled;  a  general  malaise  affected  Britain— in  the  bloody  con- 
flicts she  had  lost  many  leaders-designate. 

On  the  stage  of  British  politics  actors  and  scenes  changed 
swiftly.  No  sooner  had  Germany  surrendered  than  the  British  Par- 
liament elected  in  1910  was  dissolved  and  a  general  election  held. 
David  Lloyd  George  and  Andrew  Bonar  Law,  the  leader  of  the 
Conservatives  (as  the  Unionists  were  now  generally  called),  agreed 
to  continue  the  wartime  coalition.  They  appealed  for  a  vote  of 
confidence  and  a  mandate  to  conclude  peace  abroad  and  effect 
reconstruction  at  home.  Millions  of  voters,  most  of  them  new, 
were  asked  to  pass  judgment  on  momentous  issues  while  the  effects 
of  the  war  and  of  wartime  propaganda  were  still  hot  in  their 
blood.  Britons  rapturously  applauded  campaign  declarations  such 
as  'Hang  the  Kaiser',  'Make  Germany  pay',  'Squeeze  them  till  the 
pips  squeak':  The  Government  prepared  a  list  of  safe  and  patriotic 
candidates.  Dissentients  such  as  the  former  Prime  Minister  H.  H. 
Asquith,  and  the  Labour  leader  J.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  who  ven- 
tured to  examine  critically  the  Government's  past  record  and 
future  promises,  were  denounced  as  unpatriotic  and  were  defeated 
in  the  election.  The  Government  won  hands  down.  In  the  new 
House  of  Commons  it  had  526  supporters  against  63  Labourites 
and  33  Independent  Liberals.  The  Labour  Party  now  became  'His 
Majesty's  Loyal  Opposition'.  But  Ireland  was  unaffected  by  the 
coalition  landslide.  She  chose  74  Sinn  Feiners  who  refused  to  go 
to  Westminster;  instead  they  constituted  themselves  as  a  republi- 
can convention  in  Dublin. 

Controlling  and  controlled  by  the  Government's  huge  majority, 
among  whom  the  Conservatives  outnumbered  the  Liberals  more 
than  two  to  one,  David  Lloyd  George  led  the  British  delegation  at 
the  peace  conference  which  convened  in  Paris  in  January  1919. 
After  more  than  five  months  of  strenuous  effort  the  representatives 
of  the  allied  powers  handed  the  newly  formed  German  republic 
a  treaty  which  was  signed  under  protest  The  terms  dictated  to 
Germany  were  more  severe  than  those  inflicted  in  1814  and  1815 
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upon  a  defeated  France.  Then  had  prevailed  the  principles  of  the 
English  Foreign  Minister,  Lord  Castlereagh,  that  the  French 
people  should  not  be  penalized  for  Napoleon's  misdeeds  and  that 
France  should  be  left  with  a  balanced  empire.  Though  the  terms 
imposed  on  Germany  in  1919  were  milk  and  water  compared  with 
those  which  she  had  forced  upon  Russia  at  Brest  Litovsk  in  1918, 
this  faint  praise  does  not  deny  the  fact  that  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, 1919,  failed  to  bring  peace.  Nor  did  it  produce  the  antici- 
pated huge  reparations  from  Germany.  The  German  Emperor 
was  not  brought  to  trial,  because,  to  the  relief  of  the  Allies,  the 
Government  of  the  Netherlands,  where  he  had  found  asylum  after 
the  German  revolution  in  the  autumn  of  1918,  refused  to  give 
him  up. 

There  were  other  election  pledges  which  Lloyd  George  was 
unable  to  fulfil  such  as  making  Britain  *a  country  fit  for  heroes  to 
live  in'.  Plans  for  a  gradual  demobilization  went  awry.  The  men's 
demand  for  an  immediate  release  could  not  be  resisted.  Some  of 
the  most  important  government  controls  such  as  those  over  coal- 
mines and  railroads  were  ultimately  given  up.  Wages  fell  and 
unemployment  mounted;  wartime  heroes  sold  pencils  and  shoe- 
laces on  London  streets,  or  drew  chalk  pictures  on  its  pavements. 
The  Welsh  wizard  could  not  deliver  the  goods. 

After  several  false  starts  Lloyd  George  scored  a  success  in 
Ireland.  In  1919  the  island  was  torn  by  civil  war.  The  following 
year  a  fourth  home  rule  bill  was  passed  which  recognized  the 
separation  of  Ulster  from  the  rest  of  Ireland.  It  was  accepted  by 
the  former  and  rejected  by  the  latter.  Sinn  Fein  republicans  fought 
the  Government's  forces.  The  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  was  sup- 
ported by  60,000  regular  troops.  But  they  disliked  the  task  of 
suppressing  the  Irish  rebellion,  so  a  new  body  of  military  police, 
'Black  and  Tans',  was  organized  for  this  purpose.  A  period 
of  savage  warfare  ensued.  It  was  characterized  by  ambushes, 
reprisals  and  counter-reprisals,  attacks  on  the  houses  of  Irish 
Unionists,  plundering  of  banks,  burning  of  creameries,  and  seizure 
of  hostages.  In  England  public  opinion  revolted  at  the  barbaric 
methods  used  in  Ireland.  King  George  V  intervened  with  a  per- 
sonal plea  for  peace.  Irish  republican  leaders  agreed  to  negotiate 
with  Lloyd  George.  In  December  1921,  a  treaty  was  signed 
whereby  Southern  Ireland  (called  the  Irish  Free  State)  obtained  a 
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status  equal  to  that  of  Canada.  A  short  time  afterwards  a  new 
civil  war  flared  up  in  Ireland  between  the  moderates  led  by  Arthur 
Griffiths  and  Michael  Collins  who  accepted  the  treaty,  and  the 
republicans  under  Eamon  de  Valera  who  rejected  it.  In  this 
conflict  the  British  Government  took  no  part.  It  was  rid  of 
Catholic  Ireland.  Some  Britons  counted  that  a  gain  for  which 
Lloyd  George  deserved  thanks;  others  viewed  it  as  a  defeat  and 
a  surrender  for  which  he  was  blamed.  The  sufferings  of  Irish 
Unionists  were  also  laid  at  his  door. 

Despite  all  his  political  agility,  eloquence,  and  personal  mag- 
netism, David  Lloyd  George  failed  as  a  post-war  leader.  The  odds 
against  him  were,  indeed,  extremely  heavy.  Except  for  his  fellow 
Welshmen  he  was  unable  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  British 
peoples.  That  he  served  Britain  well  as  a  war  leader  most  Britons 
admitted,  but  with  the  passing  of  that  crisis  the  old  distrust  of 
Lloyd  George  returned.  Conservatives  had  not  forgotten  the  1909 
budget  nor  his  speeches  then.  Bonar  Law  left  the  Coalition  because 
of  ill  health.  Asquithian  Liberals  accused  Lloyd  George  of  having 
betrayed  his  chief  in  December  1916,  thereby  destroying  the 
Liberal  Party.  Labourites  denounced  him  as  a  word-breaker  to 
the  working-men.  Wheedle  as  he  might  at  the  various  international 
conferences,  no  real  peace  and  security  materialized  for  the  dis- 
traught world.  In  Britain  unemployment  increased  rapidly.  The 
attacks  on  the  Government  waxed  bitter.  In  the  summer  of  1922 
Lloyd  George  imprudently  quarrelled  with  the  Conservative 
Party's  organization.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  his  unwise  hand- 
ling .  of  the  Graeco-Turkish  situation  brought  threats  of  war. 
Neither  Britain  nor  the  Dominions  wanted  to  fight  the  Turks  to 
ensure  Greek  control  over  western  Asia  Minor.  The  crisis  in  the 
Near  East  enabled  the  Conservatives  to  bring  Lloyd  George  down. 
They  withdrew  their  support  from  the  Government,  Lloyd  George 
resigned,  and  Bonar  Law  took  his  place  as  the  head  of  a  Conser- 
vative administration.  An  election  in  October  1922  gave  Bonar 
Law  a  safe  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  new  Prime  Minister  had  promised  Britain  tranquillity.  It 
was  not  achieved.  His  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Stanley  Bald- 
win, negotiated  a  debt  settlement  with  the  United  States  which 
pledged  Britain  to  honour  financial  obligations  of  about  £900 
million  while  the  £2,000  million  due  her  from  European  allies 
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were  cancelled,  A  British  proposal  for  cancellation  all  around, 
including  German  reparations,  had  been  turned  down  by  the 
United  States.  In  1923,  against  British  protests,  the  French 
occupied  the  rich  Ruhr  section  of  Germany.  This  occupation 
stopped  all  reparation  payments  and  sent  the  German  mark— 
already  on  the  skids— into  the  abyss  of  absolute  valuelessness. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  Asquith  with  much  truth  described 
the  Government's  foreign  policy  as  one  of  *  benevolent  impo- 
tence'. 

In  April  1923  Bonar  Law  resigned.  He  died  a  short  time  after- 
wards, one  of  the  less  distinguished  among  British  Prime  Minis- 
ters. In  choosing  a  successor,  the  very  able  and  experienced  Lord 
Curzon  was  passed  over  because  he  was  a  peer,  and  Stanley  Bald- 
win accepted  the  leadership.  By  then  the  Conservative  Party  had 
adopted  Joseph  Chamberlain's  views  on  the  tariff,  and  an  .imperial 
conference  endorsed  tariff  preferences  all  around.  On  this  issue 
the  Baldwin  government  staked  its  existence  in  the  general  elec- 
tion of  November  1923.  The  Asquithian  and  Lloyd  Georgian 
Liberals  united  in  defence  of  free  trade  with  Asquith  as  their 
official  leader.  The  Labour  Party,  which  also  opposed  a  tariff 
change,  selected  J.  Ramsay  MacDonald  as  its  chief.  The  results 
of  the  election  gave  the  Conservatives  258,  Labour  192,  and 
Liberals  157  seats  in  the  new  House.  Early  in  1924  Baldwin  re- 
signed and  MacDonald  took  office. 

The  first  Labour  government  lasted  barely  ten  months.  An 
inexperienced  and  ill-assorted  group  of  men  with  divergent  views 
headed  by  an  autocratic  and  self-distrusting  Prime  Minister,  it  held 
office  on  sufferance.  Without  support  of  the  Liberals,  whom  Mac- 
Donald  treated  discourteously,  Labour  could  not  have  remained 
in  office  one  day.  As  had  Lord  Salisbury  in  former  days,  MacDon- 
ald combined  the  prime  ministership  with  the  Foreign  Office. 
In  his  capacity  as  Foreign  Secretary  he  won  a  good  deal  of 
applause.  The  French  withdrew  from  the  Ruhr,  Anglo-French 
co-operation  was  restored,  and  German  reparations  were  scaled 
down  to  a  reasonable  level.  More  open  to  criticism  were  the 
recognition  of  Russia,  negotiations  for  granting  her  a  loan,  and 
the  proposed  Geneva  Protocol  for  the  reduction  of  armaments 
and  for  the  forcible  intervention  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  dis- 
putes between  states. 
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At  home  the  Government  disappointed  its  radical  followers  by 
not  pressing  for  the  nationalization  of  key  industries.  Instead  it 
did  some  useful  tinkering  to  improve  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions. Among  the  important  achievements  in  this  field  was  an 
ambitious  and  fairly  successful  public  housing  programme.  But 
organized  labour,  by  a  series  of  strikes,  made  the  Government's 
position  difficult,  and  left-wing  communistic  activities  increased 
in  boldness.  Although  MacDonald  was  violently  hostile  to  Com- 
munism, he  was  induced  in  the  autumn  of  1924  to  drop  a  Govern- 
ment prosecution  for  sedition  against  a  small  Communist  news- 
paper. A  Liberal  request  for  an  investigation  of  this  case  drew  an 
angry  reply  from  the  Prime  Minister.  The  Liberals  then  declined 
to  support  him.  Dissolution  and  election  followed.  On  the  eve  of 
polling,  the  Daily  Mail  published  a  letter  purportedly  from  M. 
Zinoviev,  chairman  of  the  Communist  International,  which  in- 
structed British  Communists  in  the  technique  of  revolution. 
Though  this  letter  has  since  been  declared  a  forgery,  at  that  time 
the  Foreign  Office  accepted  it  as  genuine  and  denounced  it  bit- 
terly. Nevertheless,  the  Zinoviev  letter  hurt  the  Labour  Party,  and 
its  strength  fell  to  151  while  the  Conservatives  rose  to  413;  the 
Liberals  mustered  only  40  in  a  house  of  625  members.  Baldwin 
then  took  office  for  the  second  time. 

The  Baldwin  government,  1924-29,  had  the  support  of  a  united 
Conservative  Party.  Coalition  Conservatives  who  had  stood  aside, 
1922-24,  now  rejoined  the  fold.  Austen  (later  Sir  Austen)  Cham- 
berlain, did  well  at  the  Foreign  Office.  Winston  Churchill  was  less 
successful  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  where  his  Act  which 
returned  Britain  to  the  gold  standard  evoked  much  criticism.  The 
able  but  arrogant  Lord  Birkenhead  (formerly  F.  E.  Smith)  badly 
misjudged  the  temper  of  India  and  hastened  her  separation  from 
Britain. 

At  home  the  foremost  task  of  the  Government  was  to  conciliate 
employers  and  employees.  Here  failure  dogged  its  efforts.  Con- 
flicts between  coal-miners  and  mine-owners  precipitated  in  May 
1926  a  ten-day  general  strike  and  a  miners'  strike  which  lasted  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  In  the  field  of  social  legislation  the  Con- 
servatives showed  considerable  activity.  National  insurance  was 
extended,  and  old  age  pensions  were  increased.  At  the  same  time 
legislation  outlawed  the  general  strike  and  made  it  difficult  to 
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assess  trade  unionists  for  political  purposes.  In  1928  women 
received  the  vote  on  the  same  basis  as  men.  Rather  ominously  a 
movement  was  afoot  to  strengthen  the  House  of  Lords.  In  June 
1929  the  Government  appealed  to  the  voters.  The  verdict  was  one 
of  'no  confidence'.  The  Conservatives  polled  8,664,000  votes  and 
elected  26  L  The  Labour  Party  had  the  breaks  in  three-cornered 
contests.  With  a  total  of  8,360,000  votes  it  secured  290  seats.  The 
Liberals  were  out  of  luck.  Though  polling  5,300,000  votes  only 
59  were  elected.  Again  MacDonald  succeeded  Baldwin. 

Compared  with  five  years  earlier,  MacDonald  had  a  hundred 
more  supporters  in  the  House  of  Commons,  yet  he  still  lacked  a 
majority  and  had  to  depend  on  Liberal  support.  Nor  did  Mac- 
Donald  have  a  solid  Labour  phalanx  behind  him.  Though  admired, 
he  was  not  trusted  by  his  party.  Lacking  the  self-confidence  bred 
by  a  good  education  and  inherited  social  standing,  he  chose  to 
remain  aloof  from  his  colleagues  while  being  feted  by  titled 
hostesses.  Moreover,  among  the  Labourites  a  sharp  cleavage 
existed  between  the  university-trained  intellectuals  of  the  Harold 
Laski  type  and  the  experienced  trade  union  leaders  like  J,  H. 
Thomas.  The  former  had  faith  in  abstract  theories  and  long-range 
planning;  the  practical  experience  of  the  latter  made  them  realists 
who  sought  concrete  and  immediate  benefits.  The  old  debate  over 
whether  British  labour  would  gain  more  by  economic  than  by 
political  action  did  not  end  with  the  establishment  of  a  Labour 
government  at  Westminster. 

Unfortunately  this  government  could  not  fulfil  the  expectations 
raised  by  its  leaders  in  the  election.  Without  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  nationalization  of  industries  could  not  be 
attempted.  The  economic  situation  worsened  and  unemployment 
figures  mounted;  by  1931  the  Government  faced  a  large  deficit. 
Most  of  these  evils  were  caused  by  factors  wholly  beyond  the 
control  of  the  British  Government,  such  as  the  crash  on  the  New 
York  stock  market  in  1929,  the  tumbling  of  commodity  prices, 
and  the  American  tariff  of  1930.  Since,  more  than  any  other  great 
power,  Britain  depended  on  world  commerce,  the  world  economic 
crisis  hit  her  with  special  severity.  MacDonald's  divided  govern- 
ment found  no  way  out.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Philip 
Snowden,  held  outmoded  ideas  about  economy  and  a  balanced 
budget  He  favoured  cutting  expenditures  across  the  board.  Col- 
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leagues  pinned  their  faith  on  socialistic  panaceas.  The  British 
financial  world  lacked  confidence  in  the  Government,  and  so  did 
foreigners  with  deposits  in  British  banks.  Their  heavy  withdrawals 
forced  the  Bank  of  England  to  seek  aid  from  Paris  and  New  York. 
These  foreign  financial  centres  demanded  that  Britain  put  her 
financial  house  in  order.  A  distraught  Prime  Minister  took  coun- 
sel with  the  Opposition.  In  August  of  1931  he  resigned  as  Labour 
Premier,  but  immediately  resumed  office  as  the  head  of  a  coali- 
tion government  styled  'National'  in  which  the  Conservatives 
dominated.  The  British  ship  of  state  tried  a  new  tack. 

In  the  dozen  years  which  separated  the  great  depression  from 
the  end  of  World  War  I  Britain  failed  to  produce  a  leader  of  great 
stature;  there  was  no  one  with  enough  courage,  faith,  vision,  and 
ability  to  inspire  and  win  the  confidence  of  the  British  peoples.  If 
such  a  one  had  been  born  late  in  the  Victorian  era  perhaps  he  lay 
in  Flanders  Field  or  in  any  one  of  the  scores  of  other  places  where 
Britain  mourned  her  war  dead.  On  the  political  scene  the  famous 
Liberal  Party  vanished.  It  had  stood  for  political  democracy  and 
the  equalization  of  opportunity— 'the  opening  of  windows'  as 
Gladstone  termed  it.  In  so  far  as  those  were  its  main  objectives,  its 
mission  was  largely  accomplished,  and  a  third  objective,  that  of 
transforming  the  British  Empire  into  a  league  of  free  nations,  was 
approaching  fulfilment.  The  Liberal  Party  had  drawn  much  sup- 
port from  the  Nonconformists  in  religion,  from  the  believers  in 
personal  freedom  and  individual  enterprise,  and  from  the  middle 
classes  generally.  But  in  the  twentieth  century  the  British  working- 
classes  listened  to  exhorters  in  the  Labour  temples  instead  of  those 
in  the  chapels.  Collective  action  by  voluntary  associations  or  by 
the  State  had  become  the  order  of  the  day.  Middle  classes  shift  and 
change.  More  stable  are  the  groups  definitely  connected  with  the 
land,  the  Church,  the  managerial  group,  and  organized  labour. 
From  these  the  Conservative  and  Labour  parties  drew  their 
strength. 

The  changing  aspects  in  English  life  are  perhaps  best  observed 
on  the  economic  scene.  Attention  has  been  called  to  the  ways  in 
which  World  War  I  upset  the  economic  structure  of  the  Victorian 
era.  Many  Britons  were  nostalgic  for  a  return  to  the  good  old 
days;  others  opposed  such  a  return  because  to  them  and  their  class 
the  old  days  had  not  been  good— they  wanted  a  new  and  better 
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world.  But  war  and  revolution  had  made  any  return  to  the  old 
absolutely  impossible  and  the  creation  of  a  new  brave  and  happy 
world  was  extremely  difficult  when  so  much  depended  on  unalter- 
able factors  in  the  production  and  exchange  of  goods.  Grimy  and 
weary  toilers  were  told  that  everybody  might  have  more  by  doing 
less  if  only  the  capitalistic  system  could  be  destroyed.  Self-styled 
pilots  with  neither  chart  nor  compass  were  eager  to  guide  the  good 
ship  Britannia  and  depend  only  on  fog-horns.  By  and  large  British 
workers  remained  sceptical  of  proffered  short  cuts  whether  by  way 
of  guild,  old-style  Marxian  or  new-style  Russo-Marxian  Socialism. 
Some  British  workers  might  wave  the  red  flag  and  sing  the  'Inter- 
nationale* but  more  of  them  preferred  the  Union  Jack  and  'God 
Save  the  King'. 

The  decade  of  the  1920's  was  a  disturbed  period  in  British 
economic  history.  The  decontrol  of  industry  which  followed  the 
end  of  the  war  led  to  strikes  and  bitter  disputes.  For  some  years 
three  powerful  unions— miners,  railwaymen,  and  transport 
workers— formed  a  triple  alliance  to  fight  both  government  and 
employers.  The  Government  temporized  and  for  a  while  eased 
the  situation  by  subsidies  to  the  coal-mines.  The  termination  of 
this  subsidy  in  1926  followed  by  a  demand  for  the  miners  to  accept 
a  cut  in  pay  and  a  longer  working-day  led  to  the  disastrous  miners' 
strike,  1926,  and  the  sympathetic,  or  general,  strike  in  May  of  that 
year.  The  latter  was  treated  by  the  Government  as  a  revolution, 
and  the  strike  was  broken  by  mobilizing  the  vast  propaganda  and 
labour  forces  under  government  control.  Brief  experiments  first 
with  an  industrial  parliament  and  then  with  a  general  trade  union 
council  which  acted  as  the  supreme  authority  during  the  general 
strike  failed  to  achieve  permanent  results.  In  fact  Ramsay  Mac- 
Donald  and  other  Labour  Party  leaders  had  little  faith  in  these 
experiments.  They  were  also  bitterly  opposed  to  any  affiliation 
with  the  Russian  Communists,  realizing  quite  correctly  that  such 
an  affiliation  would  have  made  it  impossible  for  their  party  to  gain 
control  of  the  British  Government. 

Two  economic  palliatives  closely  related  to  imperial  policy  were 
tried  in  the  1920's.  One  of  these,  emigration,  was  not  a  political 
issue.  But  aided  emigration  failed  for  the  simple  reason  that  idle 
industrial  labourers  did  not  wish  to  go  to  the  Dominions  and  work 
long  hours  at  unaccustomed  tasks  when  they  could  receive  unem- 
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ployment  benefits  at  home.  This  old  safety  valve  was  thus  ren- 
dered inoperative.  The  other  remedy  was  the  Customs  tariff 
favoured  by  Conservatives  but  opposed  by  Labourites  and 
Liberals.  Halting  tariff  experiments  were  tried,  the  first  during  the 
war  when  the  McKenna  duties  were  imposed  to  save  both  cargo 
space  and  foreign  exchange.  In  1921  a  Safeguarding  of  Industries 
Act  attempted  to  protect  British  industry  against  the  manufac- 
tures from  countries  with  depreciated  currencies.  But  while  these 
experiments  were  dropped  when  the  Labourites,  supported  by  the 
Liberals,  held  office,  the  passing  years  strengthened  the  pro-tariff 
forces  in  Britain. 

In  the  economic-social  borderlands,  the  British  political  parties 
generally  operated  more  or  less  in  agreement.  That  the  unem- 
ployed and  their  dependants  should  not  be  left  to  starve  was  an 
accepted  creed.  But  the  amount  of  aid  and  when  it  should  be 
classed  as  charity  caused  disputes  in  political  forums.  Dissensions 
concerning  the  Government's  housing  policy  were  an  order  of  the 
day.  The  Conservatives  favoured  subsidizing  private  builders 
while  Labour  advocated  government  building  projects  and  slum 
clearance.  In  the  field  of  education  Labour  urged  raising  the 
school-leaving  age  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  with  wider  oppor- 
tunities for  adult  education  and  better  pay  for  teachers  than  the 
Conservatives  were  willing  to  grant.  Both  groups  sponsored  public 
health  measures.  Particularly  active  and  successful  in  this  field  was 
Neville  Chamberlain,  health  minister  in  the  second  Baldwin 
government. 

After  World  War  I  the  old  distinction  between  foreign  and 
imperial  affairs  tended  to  vanish.  In  another  chapter  they  will  be 
treated  jointly  under  the  heading  *  Imperial  Policies  and  Rela- 
tions*. Here  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  both  Labourites  and  Liberals 
criticized  the  treaty  dictated  to  Germany  at  Versailles  as  too 
severe,  especially  in  the  matter  of  reparations.  They  also  opposed 
the  half-hearted  war  against  Bolshevik  Russia,  1917-19,  which 
failed  completely  in  its  purpose  to  overthrow  the  new  regime,  a 
regime  which  was  finally  recognized  by  the  first  Labour  govern- 
ment. But  with  the  return  of  Baldwin  in  1924,  Russophobia  again 
gripped  Downing  Street.  All  three  British  parties  favoured  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  Liberals  were  most  eager  for  the  success 
of  this  experiment  in  international  relations,  and  the  Conserva- 
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tives  the  most  doubtful  about  its  value.  Still,  it  was  a  Conservative 
Foreign  Minister,  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain,  who  helped  it  to 
become  momentarily  an  effective  working  organization.  The 
Dominions  supported  the  League  but  in  general  showed  reluctance 
to  assume  the  onerous  responsibilities  membership  in  it  might 
entail.  They  were  loath  to  enter  regional  pacts,  concluded  osten- 
sibly under  the  aegis  of  the  League,  which  were  in  reality  efforts 
to  safeguard  existing  European  frontiers.  Although  British  diplo- 
macy was  less  effective  and  purposeful  in  the  1920's  than  it  had 
been  between  1901  and  1914  it  was  still  conducted  along  tradi- 
tional lines  and  carried  much  weight  in  international  councils. 
Only  to  a  very  small  degree  did  public  opinion  in  the  Dominions 
have  much  influence  on  British  foreign  policy.  But  here,  too, 
changes  were  pending  after  it  had  been  recognized  officially  in 
1926  that  Britain  and  the  Dominions  were  equal  in  status  on  all 
matters  affecting  domestic  and  foreign  affairs.  This  declaration 
concerning  status  within  the  Commonwealth  was  formally  recog- 
nized by  the  Statute  of  Westminster,  1931. 

The  years  1901-31  were  not  only  a  period  of  storm  and  stress, 
but  also  an  era  of  profound  changes  in  the  British  Isles  and  in 
the  international  position  of  Britain.  The  labouring  classes  gained 
more  power  and  became  an  increasingly  dominant  political  force. 
They  accelerated  the  evolution  of  economic,  political,  and  social 
democracy  in  Britain.  After  a  period  of  violent  controversy  and 
some  bloodshed,  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  emerged  as  a  separate 
political  entity  with  a  status  equal  to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  removal  of  the  Irish  question  from  British  politics  cleared 
the  political  atmosphere  in  Great  Britain  and  eliminated  a  sore 
spot  in  Britain's  infra-imperial  relations.  This  amputation  facili- 
tated the  promotion  of  mutual  understanding  between  Great  and 
Greater  Britain,  which  understanding  produced  a  new  and  broader 
basis  as  democracy  developed  further  in  the  British  Isles.  The 
changed  economic  status  of  Britain,  and  the  lowering  of  her  posi- 
tion while  that  of  the  Dominions  rose,  also  effected  a  certain 
levelling  in  their  relationship.  In  World  War  I  the  Dominions 
rallied  to  the  support  of  the  homeland.  This  participation  in  a 
great  conflict  hastened  their  coming  of  age.  They  grew  to  be  equal 
partners  in  a  Commonwealth  where  the  United  Kingdom  was 
simply  primus  inter  pares.  The  war  with  its  emphasis  upon  demo- 
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cracy  and  the  self-determination  of  peoples  stimulated  movements 
within  areas  dominated  by  Britain— movements  which  had  far- 
reaching  effects  on  African  and  Asian  lands.  These  broad  aspects 
of  British  imperial  policies  and  relations  will  be  traced  in  the  next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  II 

Imperial  Relations  and  Policies 

IN  1901  the  British  Empire  bordered  all  seas  and  included  all 
climates  found  on  this  globe.  Rich  as  was  the  Empire  in  natural 
resources,  the  diversity  of  its  races,  languages,  and  cultures  was 
even  more  amazing.  Within  its  confines  the  old  and  the  new  were 
bafflingly  intermixed.  Grown  without  plan  and  organized  after  no 
fixed  pattern,  some  units  of  the  Empire  enjoyed  complete  self- 
government  while  others  were  mere  protectorates,  naval  stations, 
or  ports  of  call.  But  all  units  owed  allegiance  to  a  common  sove- 
reign, all  recognized  the  supremacy  of  the  British  Parliament,  and 
all  bowed  to  the  decisions  of  one  supreme  court,  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council.  s  After  1901  the  British  Empire 
expanded  politically  and  became  even  more  complex  in  its  organi- 
zation; some  of  its  parts  reached  a  status  of  constitutional  equality 
with  the  mother  country.  With  Britain  these  independent  countries 
formed  a  brotherhood  of  states  called  the  British  Commonwealth 
of  Nations,  an  organization  as  novel  and  unique  as  the  Empire 
itself. 

In  this  part  of  our  story  we  shall  sketch  expansions  and  contrac- 
tions of  the  British  Empire,  1901-31,  examine  the  general  charac- 
ter of  its  governmental  system,  and  trace  the  changes  wrought  in 
the  relationship  between  Great  and  Greater  Britain. 

At  the  outset  it  should  be  noted  that  political  maps  of  the  world 
for  the  period  under  review  are  misleading  as  to  the  extent  of 
Britain's  imperial  power.  They  include  both  too  much  and  too 
little.  Not  afl  the  areas  coloured  red  were  actually  governed  from 
London,  nor  were  all  incorporated  in  the  British  Empire.  In  1901 
Canada  was  in  everything  but  name  an  independent  state.  At  the 
other  extreme  natives  of  protectorates  and  protected  states  in 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Oceania  were  not  even  British  subjects.  Thus 
may  maps  deceive  by  including  too  much.  And  they  included  too 
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little  when  they  fatted  to  indicate  the  authority  Britain  exercised 
over  Portugal  and  various  other  states  where  British  economic  and 
political  influence  dominated.  In  1898,  by  a  treaty  with  Germany, 
Britain  actually  made  arrangements  for  the  disposal  of  Portuguese 
colonies  in  Africa  without  consulting  her  'oldest  ally'.  Nor  could 
a  map  make  clear  the  economic  hegemony  which  Britain  held  over 
rich  portions  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  notably  Shanghai  and  the 
Yangtse  region.  The  assertion  that  Britannia  ruled  the  waves  was 
then  not  mere  poetic  fiction.  The  British  Navy  patrolled  the  oceans' 
highways.  If  pirates  appeared  anywhere  on  the  seven  seas,  it  was 
assumed  that  British  warships  would  hunt  them  down.  Fairly  and 
efficiently  Britain  wielded  this  police  power,  serving  her  own  and 
the  world's  interests  in  many  ways,  and  demonstrating  her  naval 
supremacy. 

While  in  1901  Britain  might  be  described  as  territorially  a  sated 
power,  the  orbit  within  which  she  wielded  political  and  economic 
control  was  much  extended  during  the  next  two  decades.  In  the 
closing  year  of  the  nineteenth  century  two  South  African  republics, 
the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal,  were  formally  annexed 
by  Britain,  but  her  effective  control  over  them  could  not  be  exer- 
cised until  the  surrender  of  their  military  forces  on  31  May  1902. 
During  the  next  dozen  years  British  authority  was  extended  and 
consolidated  in  Nigeria  and  Malaya.  In  Malaya  this  extension  of 
authority  followed  the  clarification  of  Anglo-French  relations  in 
South-east  Asia  effected  by  the  treaty  of  April  1904.  Siam  relin- 
quished claims  to  suzerainty  over  several  Malay  states  and  in 
Malaya  Britain  assumed  de  jure  the  power  already  held  de  facto. 
Lord  Curzon,  the  masterful  Governor-General  of  India,  in  1904 
obtained  for  Britain  a  dominant  position  in  Tibet;  also  early  in  the 
century  he  strengthened  British  influence  in  the  region  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Later  when  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company,  in 
which  the  British  Government  was  a  large  shareholder,  began 
operations  in  south-western  Persia  Britain  secured  special  eco- 
nomic interests  of  far-reaching  importance  in  that  country. 

World  War  I  resulted  in  few  annexations  to  the  British  Empire 
but  vastly  increased  its  responsibilities.  Most  of  the  German 
colonies  were  seized  by  British  forces,  and  the  peace  conference 
assigned  them  to  Britain  and  British  Dominions  as  mandated 
areas.  To  Britain  fell  portions  of  (he  Cameroons  and  Togoland  in 
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West  Africa,  and  Tanganyika  in  East  Africa.  German  South- 
west Africa  was  taken  over  by  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
German-held  territories  in  the  Pacific  south  of  the  equator  were 
divided  between  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  When  Turkey 
entered  the  war  on  the  side  of  Germany,  Britain  annexed  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  and  declared  Egypt,  where  Britain  had  held 
control  since  1882,  a  British  protectorate.  In  the  further  dismem- 
berment of  the  Turkish  Empire  which  followed  the  end  of  the  war 
Britain  became  the  mandatory  power  for  Mesopotamia  (renamed 
Iraq),  Palestine,  and  Transjordan.  Moreover,  during  the  war 
British  troops  had  occupied  Persia  (now  called  Iran),  and  in  1919 
Britain  sought  to  perpetuate  her  political  and  economic  control 
over  that  country  by  a  formal  treaty. 

The  enlargement  of  imperial  responsibilities  in  the  years 
1914-20  imposed  heavy  burdens  and  sapped  the  strength  of  the 
British  Empire.  A  recession  soon  set  in.  Persians  objected  to  the 
treaty  imposed  on  them.  It  was  declared  null  and  void,  but  it  left 
a  legacy  of  distrust  and  suspicion  of  Britain  and  the  British  which 
has  plagued  them  to  this  day.  A  national  upheaval  in  Egypt  com- 
pelled Britain  in  1922  to  recognize  Egypt  as  an  independent  state. 
Using  largely  Indian  troops,  the  British  had  expelled  the  Turks 
from  Mesopotamia.  Later  this  country  was  assigned  to  Britain  as 
a  class  'A'  mandate.  But  the  tribes  that  were  lumped  together  to 
form  the  Iraqi  nation  objected  to  British  control,  and  in  1920  they 
revolted.  The  rebellion  was  quickly  put  down,  but  this  war  as  well 
as  the  administration  expense  of  Iraq  cost  the  British  taxpayers 
much  money  which  they  could  ill-afford.  Ignoring  protests  by 
imperialists  that  Iraq  must  be  held  as  a  key  to  India,  Britain 
proceeded  to  divest  herself  of  responsibility  for  the  land  between 
the  rivers.  Emir  Feisal,  the  able  third  son  of  the  King  of  Hedjaz, 
in  Arabia,  was  proclaimed  King  of  Iraq.  Through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  League  of  Nations  a  dispute  between  Iraq  and  Tur- 
key over  the  oil-rich  Mosul  district  was  settled.  An  Anglo-Iraq 
treaty  of  1930  safeguarded  British  interests  in  oil-fields  and  pipe- 
lines, provided  bases  for  the  British  Air  Force,  and  made  definite 
arrangements  for  co-operation  in  case  of  war.  Shortly  afterwards 
Britain  sponsored  the  admission  of  Iraq  into  the  League  of 
Nations  as  an  independent  sovereign  state. 

In  Afghanistan  and  Arabia  Britain  withdrew  from  advanced 
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positions.  The  Afghans  had  remained  neutral  during  the  war,  but 
in  April,  1919,  they  launched  an  attack  on  India.  This,  the  third 
in  a  series  of  Afghan  wars  which  began  in  the  late  1830's,  was  a 
cheaply  won  British  military  triumph,  but  the  appearance  of 
Bolshevik  Russia  on  the  Central  Asian  scene  made  Britain  deal 
generously  with  defeated  Afghanistan.  In  the  ensuing  peace  settle- 
ment Britain  surrendered  control  held  since  1880  over  Afghan 
foreign  relations,  and  officially  recognized  the  complete  indepen- 
dence of  the  country. 

Similar  in  effect,  though  achieved  in  a  different  way,  was  a 
rearrangement  of  the  political  map  of  Arabia.  In  June  1916, 
Hussein,  sheriff  of  Mecca,  incited  by  a  British  agent,  the  famous 
Colonel  T.  E.  Lawrence,  declared  his  independence  of  Turkey. 
As  a  protege  of  Britain  he  later  assumed  the  title  of  King  of 
Hedjaz.  Eventually  Hussein's  arch  enemy,  Ibn  Saud,  Sultan  of 
Nejd  in  central  Arabia,  overthrew  the  King  of  Hedjaz  and  annexed 
his  territory.  Fortunately,  the  India  government  had  at  an  earlier 
date  prudently  subsidized  Ibn  Saud,  so,  though  he  had  con- 
quered a  British  ally,  the  resulting  situation  did  not  leave  Britain 
entirely  high  and  dry.  On  20  May  1920,  a  treaty  of  friendship  was 
concluded  with  Ibn  Saud,  who  later  took  the  title  King  of  Saudi 
Arabia.  Although  the  rise  of  this,  the  most  formidable  among  the 
Arab  leaders  in  the  present  century,  diminished  the  influence  of 
Britain  in  Arabia,  she  still  controlled  many  key  positions  there. 
She  held  Aden  in  the  south-western,  and  Muscat  in  the  south- 
eastern section  of  the  peninsula.  The  Bahrein  islands  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  sultanate  of  Koweit  at  its  head  were  British  protec- 
torates. It  is  significant,  however,  that  in  the  scramble  for  Arabian 
oil-fields  American  companies  obtained  more  than  did  the  British. 

The  mandate  over  Palestine  involved  Britain  in  disputes  with 
both  Arabs  and  Jews.  The  former  resented  Jewish  colonization  in 
a  land  claimed  as  their  own.  The  latter  interpreted  the  British 
promise  of  aid  toward  the  founding  of  a  Jewish  national  home  in 
Palestine  as  equivalent  to  a  pledge  for  the  creation  of  a  Jewish 
national  state.  As  the  1920's  advanced,  conflicts  between  Jews  and 
Arabs  waxed  more  bitter.  Both  accused  Britain  of  bad  faith.  In 
addition  to  resentment  over  the  British-sponsored  Jewish  invasion 
of  Palestine,  the  Arabs  charged  Britain  with  failure  to  implement 
promises  made  through  Colonel  Lawrence  for  the  establishment 
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of  a  great  Arab  kingdom  with  Damascus  as  capital.  This  failure 
was  largely  due  to  a  conflicting  British  agreement  with  France. 
When  France  secured  the  mandate  over  Syria  and  Lebanon,  Arab 
friends  of  Britain  had  to  be  content  with  the  small  and  arid  state 
of  Transjordan,  with  Abdullah,  a  son  of  Hussein  of  Hedjaz,  as 
King.  Though  protected  and  subsidized  by  Britain,  this  kingdom 
was  reckoned  by  the  Arabs  an  inadequate  compensation  for  the 
aid  they  had  rendered  against  the  Turks.  In  the  Middle  East 
British  prestige  slumped  decisively  in  the  1920's.  Here  the  Empire 
was  in  retreat. 

After  World  War  I  a  similar  tendency  may  be  observed  in  the 
position  of  Britain  in  the  Far  East,  where  the  power  of  Japan  rose 
to  great  heights.  During  the  war  Japan  seized  German-held 
Chinese  territory  and  presented  demands  on  China  for  special 
privileges  which  that  ill-organized  republic  could  not  resist.  The 
war  over,  the  United  States  took  the  lead  in  compelling  Japan  to 
withdraw  some  of  her  demands  on  China.  In  1921  the  desire  to 
please  Canada  and  the  United  States  caused  Britain  to  let  her 
alliance  with  Japan  lapse.  At  the  Washington  conference  of  that 
year,  convened  at  the  invitation  of  President  Harding,  a  pact  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  the  Far  East  was  agreed  upon 
by  the  United  States,  Britain,  France,  and  Japan.  Japan  withdrew 
her  troops  from  Chinese  territory  and  Britain  promised  not  to 
build  any  first-rate  naval  station  east  of  Singapore.  Her  once 
dominant  position  in  the  Far  East  was  further  reduced  in  1931 
with  the  return  to  China  of  Weihaiwei,  held  since  1898. 

Chinese  resentment  against  foreign  domination  grew  in  the 
twentieth  century.  In  the  late  1920's  it  vented  itself  principally  on 
Britain.  In  1927-28  a  boycott  of  British  goods  with  violence  against 
British  nationals  led  to  a  British  Fleet  demonstration  at  Shanghai. 
But  its  effect  was  only  temporary;  British  influence  in  China  had 
long  been  on  the  decline.  In  the  middle  1890*s  the  British  Empire 
had  more  than  sixty  per  cent  of  China's  sea-borne  trade.  By  1910 
this  had  dropped  to  barely  forty  per  cent.  The  Chinese  revolution 
of  191 1,  World  War  I,  and  the  spreading  influence  of  the  Chinese 
nationalist  party,  the  Kuomintang,  hastened  the  ebb  of  British 
power  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Moreover,  Chinese  Anglophobia 
created  difficulties  for  Britain  in  Malaya  long  before  Communism 
had  become  powerful  in  the  Far  East. 
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From  the  time  of  the  first  Queen  Elizabeth  to  that  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  II  many  famous  men  have  helped  shape  the  destiny  of 
the  British  Empire.  This  was  especially  true  in  the  opening  decade 
of  the  present  century.  At  home  Joseph  Chamberlain  left  an  indel- 
ible impression  on  that  Empire  by  launching  a  development  and 
welfare  programme.  Overseas  masterful  proconsuls — Cromer  in 
Egypt,  Curzon  in  India,  and  Milner  in  South  Africa— with  great 
ability  and  dynamic  energy  (but,  alas,  also  with  an  arrogance 
which  left  a  legacy  of  Anglophobia  in  those  lands)  spread  British 
ideas  of  government  and  institutions.  Less  noticed  but  more 
enduring  was  the  work  of  administering  and  consolidating  diverse 
tribal  and  political  units  carried  on  by  Lord  Lugard  in  Nigeria 
and  Sir  Frank  Swettenham  in  Malaya. 

Most  lasting  and  beneficial  of  all  were  the  services,  then  only  in 
their  initial  stages,  rendered  in  backward  areas  by  British  men  of 
science  among  whom  Sir  Ronald  Ross,  the  great  malaria  fighter, 
holds  a  foremost  place. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  British  intra-imperial  policies  fol- 
lowed divergent  paths.  It  was  recognized  that  the  colonies  with  a 
large  European  population  must  be  left  free  to  determine  their 
own  future.  But  at  the  same  time  efforts  were  made  to  tie  them 
more  closely  to  Britain  by  means  of  an  imperial  council  of  some 
sort,  or  by  tariff  and /or  defence  arrangements.  In  each  case  the 
specific  plans  went  awry,  but  to  a  limited  extent  the  general 
objectives  were  reached.  Overseas  the  self-governing  members  of 
the  British  Empire  in  1901  were  Canada,  Newfoundland,  Austra- 
lia, New  Zealand,  the  Cape  Colony,  and  Natal.  In  1906-07  the 
two  newly  annexed  dependencies,  the  Orange  River  Colony  and 
the  Transvaal,  were  granted  self-government.  Later  they  united 
with  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  into  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
The  Union  of  South  Africa,  Canada,  Newfoundland,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand  were  designated  as  dominions,  a  label  which 
signified  a  status  somewhere  between  a  self-governing  colony  and 
a  sovereign  state.  The  Dominions  had  high  commissioners  in 
London,  officials  rather  aptly  described  as  'ambassadors  with  a 
family  feeling'.  In  1922  the  newly  created  Irish  Free  State  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  Dominions. 

The  desire  to  bind  closer  to  Britain  the  autonomous  British 
states  beyond  the  seas  was  very  strong  in  Joseph  Chamberlain.  At 
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the  Colonial  conferences  of  1897  and  1902  Chamberlain  presented 
an  imperial  council  plan  to  the  assembled  Prime  Ministers.  In 
1902  none  of  the  Premiers  except  Richard  Sedden  of  New  Zealand 
approved  it.  Finally  dropped  by  Chamberlain,  the  council  idea  in 
a  modified  form  was  later  taken  up  by  Lord  Milner  and  his  school 
of  young  imperialists.  To  further  this  cause,  they  founded  in  1910 
The  Round  Table,  a  quarterly  journal  devoted  to  imperial  affairs. 
Co-operation  between  the  Dominions  and  Britain  in  World  War  I 
raised  hopes  that  a  constitutional  convention  to  be  assembled  after- 
wards would  effect  consolidation  in  some  form.  But,  as  will  be 
seen,  the  opposite  happened.  The  war  hastened  the  evolution  of 
the  Dominions  to  full  nationhood. 

In  the  meantime  periodic  consultations  between  British  and 
Dominion  representatives  had  become  more  frequent.  Started  in 
1887  in  connexion  with  Queen  Victoria's  Golden  Jubilee,  colonial 
conferences  were  held  in  London  in  1887,  1897,  1902,  and  1907, 
plus  an  economic  conference  of  1894  in  Ottawa,  Canada.  In  1907 
it  was  decided  that  henceforth  these  conferences  should  be  called 
at  regular  intervals  and  be  styled  imperial  conferences.  This  change 
in  name  was  symptomatic  of  a  growing  Dominion  demand  for 
equality  with  the  mother  country.  The  future  conferences  of 
Dominion  Premiers  were  to  be  presided  over  not  by  the  British 
Colonial  Secretary  but  by  the  British  Prime  Minister  as  the  first 
among  equals.  It  was  also  agreed  that  a  separate  Dominion 
Secretariat  should  be  established,  and  Asquith  promised  that  a 
Dominions  Office  would  eventually  be  organized  in  the  British 
Government,  a  promise  implemented  in  1925.  The  conference  of 
1911  came  near  to  being  what  enthusiasts  for  British  intra-imperial 
co-operation  had  long  desired,  an  imperial  consultative  assembly. 
At  this  conference  a  wide  variety  of  topics  was  discussed,  and  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Imperial  Committee  of  Defence  the  Dominion 
Prime  Ministers  received  from  the  Foreign  Secretary,  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  a  full  explanation  of  the  international  situation.  Due  to  war 
exigencies  the  next  imperial  conference  was  not  held  until  1917, 
when  India  was  represented  for  the  first  time.  In  the  same  year  the 
Dominion  Prime  Ministers  formed  with  the  British  War  Cabinet 
an  Imperial  War  Cabinet.  But  its  functions  were  only  advisory;  it 
had  no  more  executive  authority  than  had  the  imperial  conference. 
The  war  over,  imperial  conferences  were  held  more  frequently 
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than  before,  and  the  one  of  1926  adopted  the  famous  report  of  the 
committee  of  status  about  which  more  will  be  said  later. 

Chamberlain's  hope  for  a  British  Custom's  union  was  also 
dashed.  When  Joseph  Chamberlain,  in  1895,  became  Colonial 
Secretary,  Canada  had  gained  fiscal  autonomy  to  the  extent  that 
she  not  only  levied  duties  on  British  goods  on  the  same  basis  as 
on  goods  from  foreign  countries,  but  she  was  free  to  conclude 
commercial  treaties  with  foreign  powers.  Shortly  afterward  the 
British  Government  conceded  to  the  self-governing  colonies  the 
right  to  determine  whether  they  were  to  be  bound  by  British 
commercial  treaties.  In  1897  Canada  began  to  grant  tariff  pre- 
ferences to  British  goods,  first  at  12J  and  later  at  33 J  per  cent. 
This  preferential  tariff  arrangement  was  later  taken  up  by  other 
colonies  on  a  reciprocal  basis  among  themselves.  Because  Britain 
as  a  free-trade  nation  granted  no  tariff  advantages  to  goods  of 
Empire  origin,  reciprocal  tariff  arrangements  were  not  made  by 
her.  In  1903  Chamberlain,  as  we  have  seen,  elevated  the  question 
of  an  imperial  preferential  tariff  to  a  major  political  issue,  but  the 
British  voters  rejected  his  proposal.  The  Conservative  Party  later 
took  it  up.  In  1923  the  tariff  question  was  a  main  plank  in  that 
party's  election  platform.  Again  the  British  electors  rejected  it. 
When  the  preferential  tariff  issue  first  came  to  the  front  in  British 
politics,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier,  let  it 
be  known  that  while  Canada  welcomed  reciprocal  tariff  prefer- 
ences she  would  not  bargain  with  the  mother  country  on  this  issue. 
But  in  the  1920's  Dominion  Prime  Ministers  became  more  out- 
spoken on  the  tariff  question.  By  1931  Canada,  hard  hit  by  the 
depression,  bluntly  demanded  thorough  her  Prime  Minister  R.  B. 
(later  Lord)  Bennett,  that  Britain  should  meet  tariff  preferences 
with  tariff  preferences. 

On  the  question  of  imperial  defence  the  shoe  was  on  the  other 
foot.  Here  the  arrangement  was  that  Britain  protected  all  portions 
of  her  Empire  against  foreign  foes,  but  the  Colonies  were  under 
no  obligation  to  come  to  her  support  in  war.  In  the  early  1870's 
British  Conservatives  suggested  an  arrangement  whereby  the  self- 
governing  colonies  should  assume  some  responsibility  for  imperial 
defence,  but  the  Liberals,  under  Gladstone,  were  willing  to  leave 
the  Colonies  absolutely  free  to  decide  this  question  for  themselves. 
Here  the  matter  rested  until  it  was  put  on  the  agenda  for  the 
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colonial  conferences  of  1887  and  1897.  First  the  Australasian  and 
then  the  South  African  colonies  pledged  subsidies  for  imperial 
naval  defence,  but  Canada  declined  to  make  commitments  in  this 
field.  However,  in  the  Anglo-Boer  War,  1899-1902,  troops  from 
Australasia  and  Canada  fought  side  by  side  with  those  of  Britain. 
This  encouraged  Chamberlain  and  other  British  imperialists. 

As  the  international  situation  grew  more  tense,  proposals  were 
made  for  a  British  Empire  defence  arrangement  whereby  overseas 
Britain  should  assume  definite  responsibilities  for  common  pro- 
tection, and  at  the  colonial  conference  of  1907  this  question  was 
discussed  at  considerable  length.  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
agreed  to  make  cash  contributions  for  strengthening  the  British 
Navy,  but  Laurier,  again  speaking  for  Canada,  declared  that  his 
country  would  build  a  navy  of  its  own.  At  a  special  defence  con- 
ference in  1909  when,  due  to  a  disclosure  of  the  extent  of  German 
naval  construction,  Britain  experienced  something  akin  to  panic, 
Australia  swung  over  to  the  side  of  Canada.  Without  delay,  Aus- 
tralia then  proceeded  to  build  her  own  navy,  but  Canada,  busy 
with  the  development  of  her  great  prairie  provinces,  procrasti- 
nated. The  purchase  of  two  British  cruisers  failed  to  stimulate 
Canadian  interest  in  a  navy.  This  issue  entered  politics  with  the 
Canadian  Conservatives  advocating  subsidies  to  the  British  Navy. 
In  the  autumn  of  1 91 1  they  won  a  general  election  and  took  office. 
In  fulfilment  of  campaign  promises,  a  bill  for  the  grant  of  thirty- 
five  million  dollars  in  support  of  the  British  Navy  passed  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commons,  but  the  nominated  senate,  where 
after  fifteen  years  in  office  the  Liberals  dominated,  refused  to 
concur.  Thus,  when  war  broke  out  in  1914,  Canada  had  practi- 
cally no  navy  nor  had  she  supported  that  of  Britain.  By  then  New 
Zealand  had  given  a  battle  cruiser  to  the  British  Navy  and  Aus- 
tralia had  a  new  and  efficient  naval  unit.  On  the  eve  of  the  out- 
break of  World  War  I  all  overseas  naval  establishments  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  Admiralty. 

The  programme  for  imperial  military  defence  was  worked  out 
along  lines  different  from  those  of  the  naval  programme.  In  the 
case  of  the  Navy  it  was  always  stressed  that  the  sea  was  one  and 
that  therefore  the  defence  of  British  interests  all  over  the  globe 
must  be  entrusted  to  a  singje  navy.  It  was,  of  course,  recognized 
that  for  the  greater  part  of  the  Empire  command  of  the  seas  pro 
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vided  effective  protection  against  potential  enemies.  In  Britain 
the  need  for  the  strongest  navy  in  the  world  was  axiomatic.  The 
Army  was  in  a  different  category. 

Without  much  support  from  public  opinion  either  at  home  or 
overseas  British  military  authorities  strove  to  strengthen  the 
Empire's  land  defences.  Appeals  by  Field-Marshal  Lord  Roberts 
and  other  famous  soldiers  for  the  introduction  of  compulsory  mili- 
tary training  in  Britain  fell  on  deaf  ears.  In  1914  the  British  home 
military  establishment  consisted  of  a  small  professional  army 
which  was  to  be  available  as  an  expeditionary  force,  reserve  offi- 
cers training  units  at  the  universities,  and  a  volunteer  'territorial' 
army  for  home  defence.  The  Dominions  were  as  opposed  to  any- 
thing savouring  of  militarism  as  was  Britain;  furthermore,  they 
needed  to  use  all  their  capital  and  manpower  for  internal  develop- 
ment. While  the  colonists  subscribed  to  the  theory  that  every  citi- 
zen had  the  obligation  of  defending  his  homeland,  they  generally 
held  that  this  duty  ended  with  its  boundaries.  Canada's  militia 
dated  from  the  French  period,  but  only  a  small  portion  of  it  was 
called  up  for  training  annually.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  adopted 
a  system  of  compulsory  military  training  starting  with  boys  at  the 
age  of  twelve.  With  brief  annual  periods  this  training  was  com- 
pleted when  the  young  men  reached  twenty-five.  In  1912  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  created  a  defence  force  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  compulsory  military  training  for  all  able-bodied  males  of 
European  origin. 

At  the  imperial  centre,  the  military  authorities  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  military  training  everywhere  in 
the  Empire  and  to  plans  for  the  effective  co-operation  of  all  its 
forces  in  the  event  of  war.  High-ranking  British  officers  went  to 
the  Dominions  on  tours  of  inspection;  efforts  were  made  to  stan- 
dardize army  equipment,  organization,  and  training  throughout  the 
Empire;  military  colleges  were  established  overseas;  and  young 
men  from  the  Dominions  were  given  commissions  in  the  British 
Army.  While  the  Conservatives  were  in  power  in  Britain,  they 
created4  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  whose  duty  it  was  to 
plan  for  the  co-ordination  of  military  and  naval  defence  for  the 
whole  Empire  and  to  provide  correlation  of  efforts  between  the 
departments  of  the  fighting  services,  the  Colonial  Office,  and 
the  Foreign  Office.  Supplementary,  but  more  specialized,  were  the 
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duties  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff  created  in  1907.  By  the  end 
of  1910  the  imperial  defence  system  had  been  fully  organized. 

On  4  August  1914  war  broke  out  between  Britain  and  Germany. 
Though  it  was  recognized  that  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire  were 
at  war  when  Britain  was  at  war,  the  neutrality  of  one  or  more  of 
the  Dominions  was  within  the  realm  of  possibility.  During  the 
Anglo-Boer  War  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  had  declared  that  Canada  was 
free  'to  act  or  not  to  act,  to  interfere  or  not  to  interfere,  to  do  just 
as  she  pleases,  and  that  she  shall  reserve  to  herself  the  right  to 
judge  whether  or  not  there  is  cause  for  her  to  act'.  He  had  also 
said,  'if  you  want  our  aid  call  us  to  your  council'.  This  condition 
had  not  been  fulfilled  in  the  hectic  days  preceding  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  I. 

In  the  initial  stages  of  the  war  the  British  Overseas  Empire 
faced  the  danger  of  attacks  from  German  cruisers  at  large  on  the 
high  seas  and  from  garrisons  in  the  German  African  colonies.  A 
German  naval  squadron  stationed  at  Kiaochau  in  China  left  its 
base  before  the  Japanese  Navy  could  deal  with  it.  Composed  of 
powerful  and  speedy  warships,  this  squadron  threatened  and 
alarmed  wide  areas  until  it  was  destroyed  in  the  battle  off  the 
Falklands  in  December  1914.  In  South-west  Africa  the  Germans 
had  a  strong  garrison  which  served  as  a  stimulant  to  Boers  long- 
ing for  revenge  against  Britain  and  posed  a  threat  to  the  Union  of 
South  Africa. 

British  fear  that  dominions  might  declare  themselves  neutral 
soon  vanished.  All  joined  in  the  war  effort.  The  only  serious  oppo- 
sition developed  in  South  Africa  where  'bitter-enders'  from  the 
Anglo-Boer  War  rose  in  a  rebellion  speedily  crushed  by  a  govern- 
ment headed  by  General  Louis  Botha,  former  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Transvaal  forces  in  the  war  against  the  British.  Afterward 
he  led  the  invasion  and  seizure  of  German  South-west  Africa.  His 
close  friend  and  colleague,  ex-Boer  General  Jan  Smuts,  not  only 
commanded  for  a  time  the  British  forces  campaigning  against  the 
Germans  in  East  Africa,  but  in  1 917  he  became  the  only  Dominion 
member  of  the  British  War  Cabinet.  Australia,  Canada,  New- 
foundland, and  New  Zealand  entered  the  war  without  hesitation. 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  quickly  captured  the  German  colonies 
in  the  Pacific  south  of  the  equator,  and  early  in  November  1914 
the  Australian  cruiser  Sydney  destroyed  the  German  cruiser 
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Emden,  which  had  caused  havoc  with  shipping  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  had  even  bombarded  Madras.  The  Dominions  raised 
and  trained  large  expeditionary  forces.  Canada,  richest  and  most 
populous  of  the  Dominions,  led  with  more  than  600,000,  Aus- 
tralia's total  was  450,000,  and  New  Zealand's  enlistment  of  about 
200,000  men  represented  the  largest  percentage  of  the  adult  male 
population  of  any  of  the  Dominions.  The  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Dominion  troops  in  World  War  I  were  volunteers.  Canada 
adopted  conscription  after  the  United  States  had  entered  the  war, 
but  relatively  few  Canadian  draftees  saw  active  war  service.  Com- 
pulsion for  military  service  overseas  aroused  bitter  political  con- 
flict in  Australia,  where  the  opposition  to  it  won  two  referenda. 
The  issue  was  then  dropped.  In  New  Zealand  conscription  was 
decided  upon  without  any  serious  political  controversy. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  war  efforts  of  Canada  were  conducted 
in  a  manner  more  like  that  of  a  sovereign  state  than  were  those  of 
the  other  dominions.  She  ultimately  had  a  *  powerful  self-contained 
striking  force'  in  France  commanded  by  Canadian  officers.  The 
soldiers  from  Newfoundland  were  paid  by  Britain  and  incorpor- 
ated in  British  Army  units.  The  troops  from  the  other  dominions 
were  organized  in  various  ways  depending  on  the  stages  in  the 
war  and  the  areas  where  they  were  engaged. 

The  large-scale  participation  in  World  War  I  by  the  Dominions 
enhanced  their  sense  of  self-importance,  stimulated  the  growth  of 
their  nationalism,  and  increased  their  awareness  of  special 
interests  and  of  differences  between  them  and  Britain.  They 
developed  their  own  fighting  traditions.  With  pride  they  could 
point  to  achievements  of  their  sailors  and  soldiers.  They  became 
better  organized  as  political  entities  and  more  critical  of  British 
leadership  in  peace  and  war.  In  Australia,  Canada,  and  South 
Africa  critics  of  Irish,  French,  or  Dutch  ancestry  joined  with 
leftists  of  various  hues  in  denouncing  the  war  as  imperialistic— 
a  war  brought  on  by  the  blunders  of  British  statesmen.  Dominion 
soldiers  in  Britain  saw  the  land  and  its  people  in  a  different  light 
than  had  parents  and  grandparents  as  they  told  tales  from  the  old 
home.  Fighting  men  from  the  imperial  frontiers,  especially  the 
Australians,  were  less  impressed  with  rank  and  titles  and  less 
inhibited  socially  than  were  those  from  Britain.  Inclined  to 
swagger,  the  Australians  were  irked  by  references  to  themselves 
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as  colonials  with  the  inference  that  they  were  inferior  to  Britons. 
Economic,  political,  psychological,  and  social  factors  neutralized 
the  effects  of  sentimental  speeches  about  the  silken  ties  of  blood, 
language,  and  institutions  that  linked  the  Dominions  to  Britain. 
Furthermore,  the  prominence  given  toward  the  end  of  the  war  to 
the  conflict's  goal  of  freedom  and  self-determination  for  all  peoples 
influenced  public  opinion  in  the  self-governing  as  well  as  in  the 
dependent  sections  of  the  British  Empire. 

Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  British  imperialists  that  the 
comradeship  in  arms  would  consolidate  the  Empire,  the  Great 
War  actually  started  a  chain  reaction  which  led  to  its  disintegra- 
tion. Having  made  larger  contributions  to  the  war  effort  of  the 
allied  and  associated  powers  than  many  of  the  independent 
nations  involved  in  the  struggle,  British  Dominions  demanded 
separate  representation  at  the  peace  conference.  As  was  proper 
and  fitting,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  Sir  Robert  L.  Borden, 
brought  up  this  question.  In  1917  he  presented  the  request  for  a 
seat  for  Canada  at  the  peace  conference  table.  It  was  granted. 
Concessions  made  to  Canada  could  not,  of  course,  be  withheld 
from  the  other  dominions.  Although  officially  included  in  the 
British  delegation,  Dominion  representatives —especially  Sir 
Robert  L.  Borden,  General  Jan  Smuts  of  South  Africa,  and  W.  H. 
Hughes  of  Australia— made  it  abundantly  clear  that  they  were  not 
held  by  British  lead-strings.  Smuts  helped  draft  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  on  occasion  Hughes  carried  his  indepen- 
dence to  the  point  of  truculence  in  debates  concerning  the  alloca- 
tion of  the  German  colonies  in  the  Pacific.  It  was  clearly  shown  that 
on  the  much-disputed  Article  X  of  the  League  Covenant  (which 
guaranteed  the  territorial  settlements  of  the  peace  conference) 
Canadian  views  were  more  in  accord  with  those  of  the  United 
States  than  with  the  British. 

In  spite  of  this,  American  opponents  of  the  League  of  Nations 
asserted  that  the  separate  representation  of  the  Dominions  on  the 
Assembly  of  the  League  meant  that  Britain  controlled  that  many 
additional  votes.  If  this  charge  represented  honest  opinion  it  also 
indicated  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  Dominion  democracy  and  of 
the  constitutional  relationship  between  the  Dominions  and  Britain. 
The  representatives  of  the  Dominions  were  in  duty  bound  to 
reflect  their  public  opinion  and  serve  their  own  countries'  interests 
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whether  these  did  or  did  not  coincide  with  those  of  Britain.  Long 
before  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I  the  time  had  passed  when 
Britain  could  coerce  the  Dominions.  What  happened  in  their  rela- 
tionship after  that  conflict  simply  gave  outward  structural  form  to 
the  autonomy  inherent  in  their  type  of  government.  The  suspi- 
cion of  British  control  over  Dominion  League  of  Nations  votes 
weakened  in  1923  after  the  representatives  of  the  Irish  Free  State 
took  their  seats  in  the  League  Assembly.  Four  years  later  it  had 
declined  to  such  an  extent  that  Canada  was  elected  to  the  council 
of  the  League  of  which  Britain  was  a  permanent  member. 

The  international  status  of  the  Dominions  was  further  clarified 
when  they  began  to  appoint  their  own  diplomatic  representatives 
to  foreign  capitals,  fa  1920  this  right  had  been  conceded  to 
Canada.  It  was  not  acted  upon  at  once,  but  when  the  Irish 
Free  State  was  given  the  same  rights  and  privileges  accorded 
Canada,  the  new  dominion  showed  every  disposition  to  use  all  of 
them,  including  that  of  appointing  Ministers  to  foreign  countries. 
Before  the  end  of  the  twenties  Canada  had  her  own  Ministers 
at  Washington  and  Tokyo.  A  short  time  afterward  the  Dominions 
began  to  appoint  high  commissioners  to  each  other;  earlier  they 
had  maintained  these  semi-diplomatic  officials  only  in  London. 

Independent  treaty  ratification  and  treaty-making  were  further 
steps  in  the  Dominions'  advance  toward  complete  diplomatic  free- 
dom. Before  1914  they  had  had  these  rights  with  reference  to  com- 
mercial treaties  as  well  as  the  consideration  that  in  British  diplo- 
matic negotiations  which  touched  points  of  special  interest  to  a 
dominion  that  dominion  should  be  consulted.  Canadians  decided 
that  the  treaty  with  Germany,  1919,  should  be  presented  to  the 
Canadian  Parliament  for  ratification,  and  so  it  was.  Subsequently 
they  made  it  clear  that  Canada  would  not  recognize  any  treaty  in 
whose  preparation  she  had  not  shared.  This  principle  was  applied 
to  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne  with  Turkey  in  1923,  and  to  European 
regional  pacts  such  as  the  Geneva  Protocol  and  the  Locarno 
Treaties.  The  isolationist  sentiment  was  strong  in  Canada  during 
the  1920's  and  the  constitutional  principle  thus  invoked  offered  a 
convenient  method  of  avoiding  foreign  entanglements. 

In  the  meantime,  on  the  positive  side  of  treaty-making,  Canada 
took  a  definite  step  toward  diplomatic  independence  in  1923  by 
negotiating  a  treaty  with  the  United  States  to  regulate  halibut  fish- 
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ing  on  the  Pacific  coast.  No  British  diplomatic  representative  took 
part  in  those  negotiations;  the  Halibut  Treaty  is  therefore  a  land- 
mark in  the  history  of  intra-Commonwealth  relations.  This  was 
recognized  by  the  1923  imperial  conference  which  in  a  carefully 
phrased  resolution  sanctioned  direct  diplomatic  negotiations  be- 
tween a  member  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  and  a 
foreign  power  on  matters  pertaining  solely  to  its  own  affairs.  Since 
this  principle  applied  also  to  Britain,  the  MacDonald  government 
of  1924  acted  well  within  its  rights  when,  without  consulting  any 
of  the  Dominions,  it  recognized  the  Soviet  Union.  It  became,  how- 
ever, an  established  practice  to  send  British  foreign  affairs  docu- 
ments to  the  Dominion  governments. 

Political  conditions  within  several  of  the  dominions  gave 
strength  to  their  clamour  for  sovereign  status.  The  French- 
speaking  population  of  Canada,  which  had  objected  to  her  partici- 
pation in  World  War  I,  demanded  full  diplomatic  freedom  for 
their  country.  No  less  insistent  on  such  a  status  was  the  Irish  Free 
State.  In  South  Africa  the  strongly  nationalistic  General  Hertzog 
had  urged  complete  independence  for  the  Union  until  he  was 
forced  to  drop  this  demand  out  of  deference  to  the  South  African 
Labour  Party  whose  leaders  were  British  and  whose  support  he 
needed  to  gain  office.  Hertzog  replaced  (1924)  the  Anglophile 
General  Smuts  as  Prime  Minister. 

The  realities  of  the  intra-Commonwealth  situation  were  fully 
appreciated  by  the  British  Government.  Stanley  Baldwin  and  his 
colleagues  were  anxious  to  keep  the  Commonwealth  together.  H 
equality  of  status  could  do  it,  they  were  willing  to  announce  to  the 
Dominions  and  to  the  world  that  the  Commonwealth  states  were 
on  a  par  with  one  another.  With  this  in  view  the  preparations  for 
the  1926  imperial  conference  were  made  with  great  care.  Before 
it  convened,  Hertzog  attended  the  unveiling  in  France  of  a  monu- 
ment to  the  South  Africans  who  had  fallen  on  the  Western  Front; 
at  the  ceremonies  it  was  stressed  that  they  had  died  fighting  a  foe 
common  to  all  members  of  the  Commonwealth.  As  the  conference 
opened,  Prime  Minister  Baldwin  announced  the  establishment  of 
a  Dominions  secretaryship.  Felicitously  he  pointed  out  that  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  represented  *  unity  in  diversity*. 
Afterward,  the  committee  on  status,  with  a  former  British  Prime 
Minister,  Lord  Balf our,  as  chairman,  presented  an  historic  report 
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which  defined  the  relationship  between  Britain  and  the  Dominions 

as  follows: 

They  are  autonomous  communities  within  the  British  Empire, 
equal  in  status,  in  no  way  subordinate  one  to  another  in  any  aspect  of 
their  domestic  or  external  affairs,  though  united  by  a  common  alle- 
giance to  the  Crown  and  freely  associated  as  members  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

Ambiguous  and  flexible,  this  statement  might  be  variously  inter- 
preted. Both  the  Anglophile  Mr.  Stanley  Bruce  of  Australia  and 
the  Anglophobe  General  Hertzog  of  South  Africa  concurred  with 
it.  On  one  point  it  was  absolutely  clear— the  Commonwealth  was 
a  free  association  maintained  not  by  compulsion  and  force  but  by 
adjustment  and  goodwill. 

Returning  from  this  conference  General  Hertzog  proclaimed  to 
his  supporters  that  he  was  satisfied  with  the  position  of  the  Union 
within  the  Commonwealth.  Equally  content  were  isolationist 
French-speaking  Canadians  and  the  followers  of  the  Irish  Free 
State  Prime  Minister,  William  Cosgrave.  Australia,  Newfound- 
land, and  New  Zealand,  who  had  shown  little  interest  in  the 
question  of  status,  accepted  without  demur  the  announcement 
that  they  had  come  of  age. 

The  adoption  by  the  1926  imperial  conference  of  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  status  effected  no  structural  change  within 
the  Commonwealth.  Relics  of  past  dependence  on  the  British 
Government  still  existed  in  statute  books  and  administrative 
methods.  Removal  of  these  relics  was  gradually  achieved  by  the 
imperial  conferences  of  1926  and  1930,  and  by  the  Statute  of 
Westminster,  193  L  The  conferences  made  it  clear  that  a  Dominion 
Governor-General  should  be  appointed  by  the  Kong  only  after 
consultation  with,  and  on  advice  of,  the  ministers  in  the  dominion 
concerned.  Furthermore,  the  royal  power  to  disallow  dominion 
legislation  on  recommendation  of  his  United  Kingdom  ministers 
was  definitely  abolished. 

Other  barriers  to  equality  had  to  be  removed  by  positive  legis- 
lation. Among  them  were  (1)  the  Colonial  Laws  Validity  Act, 
1865,  which  stipulated  that  any  colonial  law  repugnant  to  the 
terms  of  a  British  Act  extended  to  such  colony  would  be  null  and 
void,  and  (2)  the  inability  of  a  dominion  to  pass  legislation  which 
could  be  enforced  outside  its  territorial  limits.  The  latter  was  par- 
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ticularly  important  for  merchant  shipping.  After  careful  study  by 
a  special  commission  and  detailed  negotiations  with  the  govern- 
ments of  the  Dominions,  the  United  Kingdom  Parliament  in 
December  1931,  passed  the  Statute  of  Westminster  which  clarified 
infra-Commonwealth  relationships  and  implemented  the  resolu- 
tion of  1926.  Among  the  provisions  of  this  important  statute  were: 
(1)  repeal  of  the  Colonial  Laws  Validity  Act,  1865,  insofar  as  it 
concerned  the  Dominions;  (2)  authority  to  Dominion  Parliaments 
for  'full  power  to  make  laws  having  extra-territorial  operation';  (3) 
affirmation  that  no  Act  of  the  British  Parliament  would  become 
part  of  any  dominion  legislation  without  the  request  and  consent 
of  the  dominion,  a  provision  which  applied  also  to  this  Act;  and 
(4)  a  statement  noting  'the  expression  "Colony"  shall  not,  in  any 
Act  of  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  passed  after  the  com- 
mencement of  this  Act,  include  a  Dominion  or  any  Province  or 
State  forming  part  of  a  Dominion'.  The  question  of  appeals  to  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  was  left  for  decision  by 
each  dominion.  The  Statute  of  Westminster  recognized,  further, 
that  the  procedure  of  amending  existing  dominion  constitutions 
might  vary  according  to  special  provisions  found  in  each  dominion. 

Although  Canada,  the  Irish  Free  State,  and  South  Africa  took 
steps  to  demonstrate  their  new  sovereign  status,  absolute  equality 
in  all  details  of  administration  could  not,  of  course,  be  established 
at  once.  This  was  especially  true  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations 
where  the  Dominions  first  had  to  build  the  necessary  machinery. 
Questions  of  high  policy  continued  to  be  settled  in  London,  but 
after  1931  the  British  Government  had  less  freedom  than  formerly 
in  determining  its  foreign  and  economic  policies.  Fear  of  offending 
the  Dominions  or  dividing  the  Commonwealth  put  British  diplo- 
macy *in  fetters'.  Dominions,  Canada  in  particular,  now  de- 
manded that  British  tariff  policies  should  conform  to  their  wishes. 
The  daughter  nations  began  dictating  to  the  mother  country. 

Equality  of  status  within  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations 
was  the  result  of  an  evolutionary  process.  It  was  implicit  in  the 
creed  that  an  English  emigrant  took  the  law  of  England  with  him 
wherever  he  settled  within  the  British  Empire,  and  it  was  rooted 
in  the  practice  that  elective  assemblies  be  established  in  the  British 
colonies.  Edmund  Burke  and  his  disciple  W.  E.  Gladstone  pro- 
claimed that  freedom  and  voluntaryism  formed  the  essence  of  the 
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relationship  between  Britain  and  her  colonies.  The  concession  of 
responsible  government  to  the  British  North  American  colonies  in 
the  late  1840's  hastened  the  growth  of  new  nations.  The  Statute 
of  Westminster  and  its  concomitants  thus  marked  the  fulfilment 
of  the  mission  undertaken  by  Britain  when  English  institutions 
were  planted  in  her  overseas  settlements. 

British  liberals  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
believed  that  the  boon  of  self-government  should  be  extended  also 
to  dependencies  inhabited  by  non-British  peoples.  Speaking  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  10  July  1833,  T.  B.  Macaulay  said  that  the 
day  when  Indians,  trained  by  Britain  in  self-government,  de- 
manded freedom  'will  be  the  greatest  day  in  English  history*. 
Afterward,  as  a  member  of  India's  legislative  council,  he  sought  to 
hasten  that  day  by  introducing  to  the  legal  system  of  British  India 
the  novel  principle  of  equality  before  the  law.  Famous  Indian 
governors  such  as  Sir  Thomas  Munro  and  Montstuart  Elphin- 
stone  shared  Macaulay's  point  of  view.  They  foresaw  the  time 
when  it  would  benefit  both  countries  to  have  Britain  withdraw 
from  India.  'We  should  resign  our  power',  said  Elphinstone,  *into 
the  hands  of  the  people  for  whose  benefit  it  is  entrusted.'  This  idea 
of  trusteeship  for  dependent  peoples  and  their  training  for  self- 
government  was  widely  held  in  Britain  at  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

Unfortunately,  toward  the  close  of  that  century  Britons  lost 
much  of  the  earlier  idealism.  In  particular,  they  began  to  doubt 
the  efficacy  of  freedom  as  a  means  of  binding  men  and  commu- 
nities of  men  together.  Hence  their  refusal  to  grant  Ireland  home 
rule.  But  dependent  peoples  had  been  taught  British  political  prin- 
ciples. From  Locke,  Burke,  and  John  Stuart  Mill  they  had  learned 
the  value  of  political  democracy  and  they  began  to  demand  it  for 
themselves.  As  the  twentieth  century  advanced,  changes  in  that 
direction  were  made  with  accelerated  speed.  Among  these  one 
may  note: 

(1)  Small  beginnings   of  representative  government  in  the 
British  crown  colonies  in  western  Africa. 

(2)  Extension  of  the  power  of  the  elected  representatives  in  the 
British  West  Indian  colonies. 

(3)  Grant  of  responsible  government  to  the  Orange  River  Colony, 
the  Transvaal,  Malta,  Cyprus,  and  Southern  Rhodesia.     ' 
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The  Orange  River  Colony  and  the  Transvaal,  annexed  by  Britain 
in  1900,  were  granted  self-government  in  1906-07.  In  Malta  and 
Cyprus  serious  disturbances  followed  their  grant  of  local  auto- 
nomy; the  liberal  constitutions  were  therefore  suspended  until  the 
unrest  subsided.  But  their  right  to  become  self-governing  was  never 
repudiated.  Greater  success  attended  the  establishment  of  self- 
government  (1923)  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  which  gained  a  status 
approaching  that  of  a  dominion. 

The  aim  of  the  British  colonial  system  was  self-government  for 
all  dependencies.  But  they  were  not  to  reach  this  goal  by  a  lock- 
step  march  or  by  being  forced  into  a  fixed  mould.  Diversity 
characterized  the  British  dependent  empire  as  it  characterized  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

Never  a  colony  but  an  empire  in  her  own  right,  India  occupied 
a  unique  position  within  the  realm  of  the  British  monarch.  This 
fact  received  official  recognition  in  1876  when  Queen  Victoria  was 
proclaimed  Empress  of  India.  Before  India  was  taken  over  by  the 
British  Crown  in  1858  from  the  East  India  Company,  the  English 
system  of  education  had  been  introduced  in  schools  and  univer- 
sities. Indians  soon  became  restive  under  foreign  dominance.  In 
1885  a  political  party  calling  itself  the  India  National  Congress 
was  formed  and  began  to  agitate  for  representative  government, 
a  small  instalment  of  which  was  granted  in  1909.  Expanded  ten 
years  later,  it  still  fell  short  of  what  the  Indians  wanted.  Promised 
dominion  status  in  1917,  admitted  to  the  imperial  conference,  and 
granted  separate  representation  on  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  India  demanded  the  full  substance  of  self-government 
enjoyed  by  Canada  and  the  other  overseas  members  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations.  This  Britain  refused  to  give  her.  Nor 
were  the  Indians  allowed  to  draw  up  their  own  constitution— a 
privilege  earlier  conceded  to  Australians,  Canadians,  and  South 
Africans.  Niggling  concessions  infuriated  the  peoples  of  India. 
The  year  1931,  the  year  of  the  passage  of  the  Statute  of  West- 
minster, found  India  far  from  her  goal  of  full  membership  in  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  Politically-minded  Indians 
then  changed  their  sights  and  aimed  at  complete  independence  for 
their  country. 

Constitutionally  British  dominions  advanced  in  broad  daylight 
toward  equality  with  Britain.  The  economic  progress  toward  a 
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similar  goal,  though  halting  and  often  obscure,  again  found 
Canada  in  the  lead.  From  the  founding  of  the  British  Empire  the 
colonies  had  been  economically  and  financially  dependent  on 
Britain.  The  mother  country  supplied  the  capital  for  overseas 
enterprise  as  well  as  the  market  for  colonial  produce.  In  1926  the 
Dominions  were  still  debtor  communities.  Moreover,  if  their 
Government  loans  were  to  qualify  under  the  Colonial  Stock  Act, 
1900,  and  thus  secure  a  favourable  rating  in  the  British  securities 
market,  they  had  to  be  approved  by  the  British  Treasury.  This 
arrangement  was  not  changed  by  the  Statute  of  Westminster.  On 
the  contrary,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  celebrated  Act,  the 
depression  forced  Britain  to  impose  new  and  stricter  controls  over 
external  investments  whether  in  or  outside  the  Empire.  Here  the 
overseas  nations  were  in  no  position  to  call  the  tune. 

The  new  British  Government  regulations  on  the  movement  of 
capital  affected  Australia  and  New  Zealand  more  than  Canada. 
Their  chief  market  was  Britain,  who  also  held  their  loans.  The 
Canadian  communication  system  and  manufacturing  industries 
developed  rapidly  in  the  pre-war  as  well  as  in  the  war  years.  Much 
of  this  progress  was  due  to  British  investments  and  to  British  pur- 
chase of  Canadian  products.  When  the  Canadian  railroads,  except 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  had  to  be  taken  over  by  the  Government, 
British  investors  lost  heavily.  But  Canada  still  had  the  railroads. 
Unintentionally  British  investors  had  subsidized  Canada's  eco- 
nomic growth.  During  World  War  I  Britain  bought  Canadian 
produce  at  high  prices  and  helped  Canada  to  build  up  her  manu- 
facturing plants.  She  emerged  from  the  war  with  more  diversified 
industries  and  in  a  stronger  economic  position  than  ever  before  in 
her  history. 

Although  Canada  had  economic  setbacks  at  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  1920's,  she  progressed  economically  and  financially 
between  the  two  depressions.  The  United  States  became  far  and 
away  Canada's  best  market,  and  also  her  principal  source  of  new 
capital.  By  1930  American  investments  in  Canada  exceeded  those 
of  Britain  by  about  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars.  The  Canadian 
external  debt  was  not  only  distributed  but  it  was  small  in  propor- 
tion to  the  country's  wealth  so  the  annual  debt  charges  were  easily 
borne.  Thanks  in  part  to  expert  British  guidance  in  their  infancy, 
the  banks  of  Canada  were  strong  and  the  dominion  as  well  as  the 
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provinces  had  a  good  financial  record.  These  factors  strengthened 
credit  and  helped  to  attract  American  capital  to  the  great  northland. 

Canada  had  the  additional  advantage  of  being  one  of  the  few 
countries  in  the  world  with  little  worry  about  protection  against 
aggressors.  Shielded  behind  the  British  Navy  and  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  Canada  could  in  the  early  years  of  the  century  neglect 
her  armaments  and  devote  her  available  capital  to  internal  devel- 
opment. With  the  war  over  she  speedily  lapsed  into  her  former 
habits  and  starved  the  armed  services.  Thus  by  a  laissez-faire  pro- 
cess the  Dominion  of  Canada  built  economic  and  financial  bases 
for  a  sovereign  political  status. 

In  this  respect  the  Australasian  nations  were  less  fortunate  than 
Canada.  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  newer  and  with  fewer 
natural  resources,  were  also  farther  removed  from  world  markets. 
In  the  post-  as  in  the  pre-war  years  the  Antipodean  countries  mar- 
keted their  exportable  produce  mainly  in  Britain  from  which  they 
also  secured  most  of  their  outside  capital.  Economic  factors  pro- 
longed their  colonial  status  after  their  political  equality  with  the 
mother  country  had  been  officially  proclaimed. 

Economically  as  well  as  politically  India  held  a  special  place 
within  the  realms  of  his  Britannic  Majesty.  Her  economic  needs 
were  subordinated  to  those  of  Britain.  Long  after  the  Dominions 
had  won  fiscal  independence  the  Indian  Customs  tariff  was  regu- 
lated with  an  eye  to  British  economic  interests.  Duties  on  British 
textiles  were  offset  by  Excise  taxes  on  Indian  produce.  Neverthe- 
less, cotton  and  iron  and  steel  industries  sprang  up  in  India.  Since 
investment  capital  is  apt  to  flow  where  conditions  are  favourable 
to  profit,  some  went  from  Britain  to  India  and  there  built  up 
industries  in  competition  with  those  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
World  War  I  hastened  the  industrial  progress  of  India,  and  in  the 
1920's  she  won  a  limited  amount  of  fiscal  independence.  Indian 
industrialists  then  began  to  encourage  and  even  to  subsidize 
measures  such  as  the  boycott  of  British  goods  and  political  agita- 
tion to  free  India  from  British  control. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century  Britain  was  Empire 
conscious.  Joseph  Chamberlain  worked  not  only  for  its  economic 
and  political  consolidation  but  also  for  its  economic  and  social 
development  and  welfare.  He  promoted  the  building  of  roads  and 
railroads  and  the  improvement  of  harbour  facilities  in  British 
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dependencies.  He  encouraged  research  to  fight  the  diseases  of  men, 
animals,  and  plants  in  tropical  colonies.  The  establishment  of  the 
London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  and  of  an  imperial  nursing 
service  owe  much  to  this  go-getting  business  man  who,  as  Colonial 
Secretary,  administered  Britain's  vast  overseas  domain.  He  fur- 
thered the  study  of  ways  and  means  to  make  the  Colonies  produce 
goods  for  export.  Unfortunately,  no  consistent  well-thought-out 
plan  for  Empire  development  and  welfare  was  adopted  during  his 
tenure  at  the  Colonial  Office.  As  his  successors  were  less  interested 
in  the  development  aspects  of  colonial  administration  such  a  pro- 
gramme had  to  wait  until  1929  before  it  was  embodied  in  United 
Kingdom  legislation. 

Although  nineteenth-century  laissez-faire  Empire  economic 
policies  persisted  well  into  the  twentieth  century,  British  colonies 
progressed  economically.  The  security  and  orderly  administration 
provided  by  British  rule  made  development  possible  in  Malaya 
and  Africa.  Shortly  after  British  authority  had  been  established  in 
sections  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  seedlings  of  rubber  trees  were 
sent  thither  from  Kew  Gardens  in  London.  They  throve  exception- 
ally well.  The  advent  of  the  automobile  vastly  increased  the 
demand  for  rubber.  By  the  1920's  Malaya  had  become  a  principal 
source  of  the  world's  rubber  supply,  and  the  profit  from  Malayan 
rubber  plantations  boosted  private  as  well  as  public  revenue. 
Almost  equally  spectacular  was  the  Government-stimulated  pro- 
duction of  cocoa  in  West  Africa.  Cotton  in  Uganda,  peanuts  in 
Nigeria,  palm-oil  in  Malaya,  and  tea  in  Ceylon  are  other  samples 
of  industries  fostered  by  direct  encouragement  of  the  British 
administration  in  these  areas.  In  1913  the  eminent  British  econo- 
mist, Sir  George  Paish,  estimated  that  £1,779,995,000  of  British 
capital  was  invested  in  India,  British  colonies,  and  dominions.  To 
complete  this  picture  it  is  necessary  to  add  that  foreign  investments 
topped  those  within  the  Empire  by  £155  million;  that  £240  million 
more  of  British  money  were  invested  in  the  United  States  than 
in  Canada;  and  that  the  Canadian  investments  exceeded  those  in 
India  and  Ceylon  by  £137  million.  It  must  be  assumed  that  a  large 
share  of  these  investments  brought  benefits  to  the  countries  con- 
cerned. Profits  doubtless  accrued  to  investors,  but  in  many  cases 
the  investors  lost  their  capital  while  the  country  kept  the  improve- 
ments effected  by  the  invested  capital. 
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In  men  as  in  capital,  the  outflow  from  Britain  to  Empire  lands 
went  principally  to  the  Dominions.  Encouraged,  though  not 
directly  aided  by  the  imperial  authorities,  British  emigration  was 
especially  heavy  to  Canada  in  the  dozen  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  outbreak  of  World  War  I.  This  movement  of  peoples 
brought  immediate  and  direct  help  to  the  Dominions  by  providing 
labour  in  a  development  period.  It  ultimately  brought  indirect  aid 
to  the  mother  country  when  the  British  immigrants— particularly 
those  in  Canada— volunteered  in  large  numbers  for  war  service. 
After  the  war  when  unemployment  plagued  Britain,  an  elaborate 
scheme  for  Empire  settlement  was  worked  out  by  the  Imperial 
Government  in  consultation  with  the  Dominions.  Large  sums  of 
money  were  voted  to  promote  migration,  but  the  results  were  dis- 
appointing. The  outward  movement  of  Britons  in  the  years 
1922-31  fell  far  below  the  average  for  the  pre-war  years,  and  in 
1931  inflow  exceeded  outflow  by  26,000.  Britain's  unemployed 
were  not  eager  to  be  Empire  builders,  nor,  as  a  rule,  did  they  meet 
the  requirements  set  by  the  Dominions  for  new  settlers. 

By  a  curious  irony  of  fate,  British  governmental  schemes  to 
promote  intra-imperial  migration  have  frequently  backfired.  The 
descendants  of  the  nineteenth-century  emigrant  Indian  coolies 
have  in  our  own  day  caused  serious  problems  especially  in  the 
Fiji  Islands  and  Natal.  Migration  also  became  a  grievance  of 
Indian  nationalists  against  Britain.  No  sooner  had  the  Indians 
obtained  influence  in  the  legislative  council  of  their  country  than 
they  demanded  the  total  prohibition  of  indentured  labour  emigra- 
tion. Indians  indentured  in  British  colonies  were  set  free  on 
1  January  1920— a  day  since  celebrated  as  'India's  Abolition 
Day'. 

Long  before  that  time  free  Indian  emigration  had  caused  much 
embarrassment  in  British  intra-imperial  relations.  By  special  legis- 
lation Australia,  Canada,  and  New  Zealand  sought  to  keep  out 
all  Asians.  Though  these  dominions  had  full  control  over  immi- 
gration so  that  Britain  was  powerless  in  the  matter,  Indian  anti- 
British  agitators  made  much  of  the  fact  that  Indian  nationals  were 
denied  equal  rights  in  the  British  Empire.  This  issue  was  raised  in 
the  1917  imperial  conference  at  which  India  was  represented. 
After  lengthy  discussions  agreement  was  reached  on  a  resolution 
which  accepted  'the  principle  of  reciprocity  of  treatment  between 
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India  and  the  Dominions'.  This  meant  that  India  was  free  to  treat 
immigrants  from  the  Dominions  on  the  same  basis  as  they  treated 
her  nationals.  The  principle  that  each  member  of  the  British 
Commonwealth,  including  India,  had  full  control  'of  the  compo- 
sition of  its  own  population3  was  affirmed  by  the  imperial  confer- 
ences of  1918, 1921,  and  1923. 

The  British  administrative  machinery  for  handling  relations 
with  Greater  Britain  grew  more  diversified  and  complex  as  time 
wore  on.  A  separate  secretaryship  for  Dominion  affairs  was  set 
up,  but  until  1931  the  same  minister  held  the  portfolios  of  the 
Colonial  and  Dominion  Offices.  In  1927  a  Colonial  Office  confer- 
ence composed  of  British  and  Colonial  officials  and  presided  over 
by  the  British  Colonial  Secretary  was  held.  This  conference  dis- 
cussed problems  common  to  the  dependent  Empire.  It  acted  as  an 
advisory  body  and,  like  the  conference  of  Commonwealth  repre- 
sentatives, the  colonial  conference  could  make  no  binding  deci- 
sions without  the  consent  of  the  separate  units  therein  represented. 

The  acceptance  of  the  mandates  for  portions  of  the  German  and 
Turkish  empires  added  a  new  aspect  to  the  British  Overseas 
Empire.  The  mandated  areas  were  held  in  trust  for  the  commerce 
of  the  world  and  for  peoples  not  yet  deemed  capable  of  handling 
their  own  affairs.  Although  the  day-to-day  administration  of  a 
British  mandate  might  be  the  same  as  for  a  British  colony,  the 
Permanent  Mandates  Commission  of  the  League  of  Nations  had 
supervisory  power  over  the  mandates.  Now  and  then  this  commis- 
sion asked  mandatory  states  searching  questions  and  conducted 
on-the-spot  investigations  of  how  they  fulfilled  their  duties. 

Awareness  of  the  overseas  Empire  characterizes  British  imperial 
policies  of  the  twentieth  century.  At  its  opening,  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain strove  mightily  to  arouse  his  countrymen  to  a  realization  that 
diplomatic  isolation  exposed  Britain  to  grave  perils.  He  pointed 
out  that  by  neglecting  her  Empire  she  was  missing  great  economic 
opportunities.  The  first  break  with  isolationism  came  with  the 
Anglo- Japanese  Treaty  of  1902,  but  not  until  much  later  did 
Britain  adopt  Chamberlain's  precepts  concerning  intra-imperial 
trade.  During  World  War  I  an  Act  of  1915  marked  a  small  depar- 
ture from  Britain's  traditional  free-trade  policy.  Before  the  end  of 
the  war,  imperial  preferences  received  much  attention  but  not  till 
1931  did  its  advocates  gain  their  point.  Following  the  imperial 
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conference  of  1923  an  Imperial  Economic  Committee  was  created. 
This  body  was  to  act  as  a  service  agency  to  collect  statistical  and 
other  information  for  all  Commonwealth  countries.  More  limited 
in  its  scope  was  the  Empire  Marketing  Board  set  up  in  1926.  A 
United  Kingdom  body,  it  advertised  and  publicized  Empire  pro- 
ducts and  carried  on  vigorous  buy-British  and  buy-Empire  goods 
campaigns.  In  the  1920's  the  open  door  policy  in  the  dependent 
Empire  was  attacked  by  advocates  of  Empire  monopolies  in  such 
produce  as  Nigerian  tin  and  Malayan  rubber.  They  succeeded  in 
having  a  price-fixing  scheme  adopted  for  rubber,  which  in  the  end 
proved  a  doubtful  blessing  because  the  dearness  of  rubber  stimu- 
lated its  production  in  rival  areas  such  as  Indonesia.  But  in  most 
fields  the  defenders  of  the  open  door  held  their  own  until  over- 
whelmed in  the  great  depression. 

Among  Chamberlain's  imperial  development  and  consolidation 
schemes  was  a  plan  to  make  Britain  the  educational  centre  for  the 
Empire.  He  appointed  a  director  of  colonial  scholars,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  be  advisor,  guide,  and  protector  of  colonial  government 
scholars  sent  to  Britain.  Later  these  services  were  extended  to  all 
students  from  British  colonies.  The  scholarships  set  up  under  the 
will  of  the  South  African  multi-millionaire  Cecil  Rhodes  aimed 
at  fostering  goodwill  and  mutual  understanding  between  the 
British  Empire  countries,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.  Some- 
what similar  in  purpose  were  efforts  made  following  World  War  I 
to  develop  graduate  studies  at  the  British  universities  to  attract 
mature  British  Empire  and  foreign  students. 

In  the  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  number  of  pri- 
vate organizations  and  agencies  were  founded  to  check  suspected 
disintegrating  tendencies  and  to  promote  consolidation  of  the 
Empire.  The  most  ambitious  of  these,  the  Imperial  Federation 
League,  foundered  when  challenged  to  produce  a  workable  plan. 
Older  in  origin  and  less  pretentious  was  the  Royal  Empire  Society 
which  provided  club  and  library  facilities  and  a  forum  for  students 
and  others  interested  in  the  history  and  problems  of  the  Empire. 
Broader  in  scope  and  with  overseas  branches  and  emphasis  on 
cultural  and  sentimental  bonds  uniting  the  English-speaking 
peoples  were  the  Daughters  of  the  Empire  and  the  English  Speak- 
ing Union.  The  quarterly  magazine,  The  Round  Table,  founded 
to  promote  consolidation  of  the  Empire,  later  changed  its  political 
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objective  and  accepted  fully  the  equality  of  status  principle  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

Several  latter-day  organizations  had  more  limited  and  strictly 
practical  aims.  For  past  and  present  members  of  the  Colonial  and 
Crown  Agents'  Office  Staff  and  men  in  the  Colonial  Service 
Joseph  Chamberlain  organized  the  Corona  Club.  The  Imperial 
Press  Conference,  the  British  Empire  Producers'  Organization, 
and  the  Federation  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Empire 
fostered  co-operation  in  their  various  ways  and  perpetuated  the 
union  between  Great  and  Greater  Britain. 

In  the  twentieth  century  British  imperial  statesmen  could  no 
longer  put  their  trust  in  the  creed  of  Edmund  Burke  that  a  'benefi- 
cent nature  [would]  find  its  own  way  to  perfection'.  Man  must  act. 
Business  men,  men  of  letters,  politicians,  and  scientists  felt  the 
need  to  pull  a  labouring  oar  for  Britannia.  Like  the  proverbial 
hen  with  the  duckling,  Britain  took  alarm  when  her  offspring 
started  paddling  off  by  themselves,  but  World  War  I  created  a 
momentary  union  between  the  Dominions  and  Britain.  Among 
the  war's  enduring  effects  was  the  advancement  of  the  Dominions 
toward  an  equal  status  with  the  United  Kingdom.  The  illusion  of 
security  created  by  the  League  of  Nations  hastened  this  evolution- 
ary process.  In  1931  an  imperial  statute  snapped  strands  in  the 
hawser  which  held  the  Dominions  to  Britain.  But  at  that  very  time 
an  economic  hurricane,  the  great  depression,  broke  upon  the 
world.  Faced  with  disaster  the  overseas  nations  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  appealed  to  Britain  for  assistance.  Among  the 
safety  measures  then  adopted  was  that  of  intra-imperial  tariff 
preferences.  The  young  independent  states  sought  shelter  in  an  old 
port. 

In  the  meantime  dependent  peoples  in  Africa  and  Asia  began 
to  clamour  for  the  political  rights  stressed  in  their  school-books. 
Demands  for  self-determination  came  from  non-Europeans  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Nile.  But  British  bearers  of  the  white 
man's  burden  had  become  accustomed  to,  and  actually  enjoyed 
carrying  the  load.  With  some  justification  Britons  doubted  whether 
nations  with  cultural  and  historical  traditions  so  vastly  different 
from  those  of  their  own  could  manipulate  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
instruments  of  government  forged  in  England.  Imperial  Britain 
was,  however,  committed  to  a  policy  of  training  dependent  peoples 
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for  self-government.  There  could  be  no  turning  back.  Amid  the 
tumult  which  filled  the  years  after  the  passage  of  the  Statute  of 
Westminster,  African  and  Asian  voices  could  be  heard  imperiously 
demanding  the  rights  and  privileges  set  forth  in  that  important 
constitutional  document.  Concessions  of  these  rights  to  African 
and  Asian  lands  marked  not  the  decline  and  fall  but  the  fulfilment 
of  objectives  of  British  rule.  The  story  of  the  awakening  of  the 
millions  of  non-European  subjects  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  will 
be  told  in  later  chapters. 


CHAPTER  III 

British  North  America 

IN  the  period  covered  by  this  part  of  our  story  there  were 
two  British  states  in  North  America— Newfoundland  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  Since  geography  is  a  powerful  factor  in 
shaping  the  life  of  man  in  society,  we  shall  first  describe  these 
lands,  and  then  discuss  their  peoples,  institutions,  domestic  affairs, 
and  external  relations.  The  years  until  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  I  will  be  treated  as  one  unit;  the  war  and  post-war  years  until 
1920  will  be  a  second;  and  the  decade  of  the  1920's  the  third  in 
the  chronological  division  of  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  present 
century.  Though  topics  will  necessarily  overlap,  the  chronological 
approach  was  deemed  advisable  for  the  many  happenings  in  these 
eventful  years. 

The  island  of  Newfoundland  lies  athwart  the  entrance  to  the 
great  St.  Lawrence  waterway  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the 
interior  of  North  America.  Located  in  the  region  where  the  Labra- 
dor current  meets  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  climate  of  the  island— cold, 
damp,  and  foggy— is  uninviting  to  man,  but  the  sea  on  the  ocean 
shelf  surrounding  the  island  is  so  favourable  to  the  lower  forms  of 
life  that  the  Newfoundland  banks  are  among  the  world's  greatest 
fishing-grounds.  Because  of  their  nearness  to  Europe,  these  banks 
were  visited  by  fishermen  from  Britain  and  other  west-European 
countries  for  about  two  hundred  years  before  the  island  had  a 
permanent  European  settlement.  Down  to  our  own  day  the 
fisheries  have  completely  dominated  life  in  Newfoundland. 

Although  the  soil  is  poor  and  ill-suited  for  either  grain  growing 
or  cattle  raising,  the  island  has  natural  resources  of  considerable 
value.  Copper  and  iron  have  been  found  there.  Its  forests  provide 
much  material  for  paper  manufacture;  its  rivers  supply  hydro- 
electric power.  But  not  until  the  present  century  have  these  re- 
sources been  systematically  exploited. 
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The  stream  of  emigrants  which  in  modern  times  has  flowed 
from  Europe  to  North  America  largely  by-passed  Newfoundland. 
When  our  period  opens  the  island's  population  totalled  only 
217,000,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  of  British  origin.  Self-governing 
since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Newfoundlanders 
had  turned  down  invitations  to  join  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Handicapped  by  their  dependence  on  foreign  markets  for  the  sale 
of  fish,  and  unable  to  manage  their  internal  affairs  successfully, 
they  went  virtually  bankrupt  in  the  1890's.  Newfoundland's  public 
assets  were  then  handed  over  to  a  Canadian  contractor  for  a  small 
cash  payment  and  the  promise  to  maintain  the  most  essential  pub- 
lic services.  Canadian  banks  gained  control  of  the  island's  financial 
life.  Under  the  leadership  of  Robert  (later  Sir  Robert)  Bond,  the 
affairs  of  Newfoundland  improved  after  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Its  foreign  trade  nearly  doubled  in  the  years  1901-14,  and  the 
population  increased  about  ten  per  cent.  But  Newfoundland  con- 
tinued to  be  a  debtor  country.  Its  ambitious  young  men  emigrated. 
Though  larger  in  area  and  in  population  and  with  richer  natural 
resources  than  that  other  ill-favoured  North  Atlantic  island,  the 
Danish  dependency  of  Iceland,  Newfoundland  lagged  culturally 
and  socially  far  behind. 

The  rapid  progress  of  Canada  was  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
slow  advance  of  Newfoundland,  1901-14.  As  the  Dominion  grew 
in  population  and  in  wealth,  Canadians  boastfully  predicted  that 
the  twentieth  would  be  Canada's  century.  In  area  the  largest  state 
within  the  British  Empire,  Canada  surged  forward  at  an  unpre- 
cedented rate. 

A  glance  at  the  geography  as  well  as  the  basic  problems  of 
Canada  when  our  period  opens  will  help  us  to  appreciate  her 
achievements.  The  geographical  obstacles  to  progress  were, 
indeed,  formidable.  Though  Canada's  area  of  three  and  three* 
quarter  million  square  miles  exceeds  that  of  Europe,  a  very  large 
share  lies  in  sub-arctic  and  arctic  regions  which,  despite  ballyhoo 
to  the  contrary,  are  decidedly  unfriendly  to  civilized  life.  A  map 
showing  towns  and  cities  reveals  that  they  follow  a  strip  of 
Canadian  territory  only  about  two  to  three  hundred  miles  wide 
along  the  border  of  the  United  States  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  Moreover,  natural  obstacles  have  divided  Canada  into 
four  separate  regions :  (1)  the  maritime  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia, 
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New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  which  in  the  winter 
when  the  sea  route  is  blocked  by  ice  had  no  means  of  communica- 
tion with  the  St.  Lawrence  before  the  opening  of  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  in  1876;  (2)  the  region  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  centre  of 
Canada,  with  its  rich  and  populous  provinces  of  Quebec  and 
Ontario;  (3)  the  prairie  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and 
Alberta  separated  from  the  east  by  a  large  stretch  of  inhospitable 
territory  north  of  Lake  Superior  and  from  the  Pacific  coast  region 
by  the  Rocky  Mountains;  (4)  the  Pacific  coast  and  adjacent  islands 
all  included  in  the  province  of  British  Columbia.  Excepting  the. 
Great  Lakes  and  the  rivers  connecting  them,  no  natural  frontier 
separates  Canada  from  the  United  States  so  that  Canada's  coastal 
regions  and  prairies  are  simply  extensions  of  the  adjoining  areas 
south  of  the  international  border. 

In  Canada  nation-building  was  hindered  by  a  variety  of  divisive 
historical  forces.  A  French  colony  for  a  century  and  a  half,  the 
Canada  ceded  to  Britain  by  France  in  1763  had  a  fairly  compact 
settlement  in  the  St.  Lawrence  valley  with  distinctive  characteris- 
tics setting  it  apart  from  the  mother  country.  The  French  Revolu- 
tion and  other  events  in  the  old  homeland  further  isolated  French- 
speaking  Canada  from  the  parent  state,  while  her  British  rulers 
left  institutions,  language  and  religion  undisturbed.  The  early 
British  arrivals  did  not  mix  with  the  French-speaking  inhabitants, 
but  either  formed  new  settlements  as  in  the  Maritimes  and  the 
eastern  counties  of  the  modern  province  of  Quebec  or  became  the 
business  and  professional  classes  in  the  cities  of  Quebec  and 
Montreal.  After  the  American  Revolution  several  thousand 
Loyalists  left  the  United  States  and  established  new  homes  in  New 
Brunswick  or  west  of  French-speaking  Canada  along  the  northern 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  Later  immigrants,  whether  from  the  British 
Isles  or  from  the  United  States,  generally  settled  in  what  is  now 
the  province  of  Ontario.  The  Canadian  Constitutional  Act  of  1791 
separated  English-speaking  from  French-speaking  Canada.  Later 
reunited,  neither  their  political  union  from  1840  until  1867,  nor 
their  partial  separation  in  the  latter  year  and  inclusion  in  a  federal 
state  by  the  British  North  America  Act,  1867,  destroyed  the 
uniqueness  of  French  Canada.  As  descendants  of  the  first  European 
settlers  in  the  St.  Lawrence  valley,  the  French-speaking  Canadians 
claim  with  much  justification  to  be  the  Canadians.  They  con- 
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sider  their  English-speaking  neighbours  intruders  in  the  land.  In 
1901  as  in  1839  when  Lord  Durham  found  in  Canada  'two  nations 
warring  in  the  bosom  of  a  single  state'  the  mainland  of  British 
North  America  housed  two  distinct  groups  that  only  in  a  political 
sense  can  be  referred  to  as  one  nation. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  was  only  thirty-four  years  old.  The  state  had  growing 
pains.  A  large  part  of  its  habitable  area  was  still  an  empty  land. 

For  the  purpose  of  setting  the  record  straight  and  clarifying  the 
events  of  1901-14  something  must  be  said  about  the  government 
of  Canada.  A  monarchy  with  a  cabinet,  or  parliamentary  system, 
of  government,  Canada  is  also  a  federation  with  many  institutions 
modelled  upon  those  of  the  United  States.  The  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment consists  of  two  houses,  a  Senate  with  members  appointed  for 
life,  and  an  elective  House  of  Commons.  The  representation  in  the 
Senate  was  based  on  sections  so  that  after  1905  when  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan  were  admitted  to  the  federation,  twenty-four  Sena- 
tors represented  each  of  the  following  regions —the  Maritimes, 
Quebec,  Ontario,  and  the  western  provinces— making  a  total  of 
ninety-six  for  that  house.  In  the  House  of  Commons  representa- 
tion was  based  on  population  with  automatic  redistribution  after 
each  decennial  census.  As  in  the  case  of  Britain,  the  actual  govern- 
ment of  Canada  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Ministry  headed  by  a  Prime 
Minister  responsible  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Until  World  War 
I  Canada  had  a  two-party  system  with  the  Conservatives  and 
Liberals  occasionally  changing  places  as  Government  and  Opposi- 
tion. The  House  of  Commons  is  elected  for  five  years,  but  it  may 
be  dissolved  within  that  period  by  the  Governor-General  upon 
the  advice  of  his  Ministry. 

The  provinces  are  the  component  parts  of  the  Canadian  federa- 
tion. As  indicated  by  their  label,  they  are  inferior  to  the  Federal 
Government  except  in  fields  entrusted  to  their  especial  care.  Their 
Lieutenant-Governors  are  appointed  and  can  be  removed  by  the 
Federal  Government.  All  the  provinces  have  legislatures  and 
ministries  that  function  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
British  parliamentary  system. 

On  1  July  1867  the  Dominion  of  Canada  came  into  being.  It 
then  consisted  of  four  provinces,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia, 
Ontario,  and  Quebec.  Two  years  later  the  Dominion  purchased 
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Rupert's  Land,  the  vast  domain  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
north  and  west  of  the  Great  Lakes.  From  it  was  carved  in  1870 
the  province  of  Manitoba.  The  rest  was  organized  as  a  federal 
territory.  In  the  following  year  British  Columbia,  and  in  1873 
Prince  Edward  Island,  joined  the  Dominion.  In  1905  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta  were  established  as  separate  provinces.  Consequently, 
in  the  main  part  of  our  period  the  Dominion  consisted  of  nine 
provinces  and  the  two  territories,  Klondike  and  the  North-west 
Territories. 

The  Canadian  elections  of  1896  swept  into  office  the  Liberal 
Party  led  by  Wilfrid  (later  Sir  Wilfrid)  Laurier.  For  the  first  time 
in  Dominion  history  a  French-speaking  Canadian  became  Prime 
Minister.  Of  old  stock  (a  paternal  ancestor  had  come  to  Canada 
in  1665)  Laurier  had  deep  roots  in  Canadian  soil.  A  man  with 
great  personal  charm  and  perfect  command  of  both  the  official 
languages  of  Canada,  he  was  an  excellent  orator  and  debater,  an 
adroit  politician,  and  a  far-seeing  statesman.  Laurier  ranks  with 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  the  architect  of  the  Canadian  Federation, 
as  a  builder  of  the  Canadian  nation.  He  organized  a  strong  govern- 
ment, and  he  focused  attention  on  the  economic  development  of 
Canada. 

At  the  opening  of  the  century,  the  furthering  of  his  aims  was 
aided  by  a  remarkable  combination  of  circumstances.  South  of  the 
border  the  land  available  for  the  free  homesteads  had  been  taken 
up,  and  the  sons  of  the  pioneers  in  the  upper  Mississippi  valley 
scanned  the  Canadian  section  of  the  western  plains  for  opportuni- 
ties to  continue  the  onward  march  of  the  settlement  frontier  by 
which  their  own  homes  had  been  founded.  Millions  of  Europeans 
eagerly  read  alluring  advertisements  inviting  them  to  come  to 
Canada  where  a  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  free  land  (a  veritable 
estate  by  their  standards)  awaited  them— land  which  required  no 
draining,  clearing  of  rocks,  nor  fertilizing.  All  the  tiller  had  to  do 
was  prepare  the  soil  for  the  seed,  sow,  and  reap.  A  rate  war 
between  transatlantic  steamship  lines  meant  low  fares  across  the 
ocean.  Excellent  railroad  transportation  sped  the  immigrant  to 
the  promised  land  in  the  west.  Europeans  came  on  faith;  Ameri- 
cans, invited  by  brightly  coloured  placards  on  the  walls  of  railroad 
stations  in  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota,  scouted  'sunny  southern 
Alberta'.  They  liked  what  they  found.  Immigration  agents  assured 
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visitors  that  hard  times  like  those  of  the  dry,  lean  years  in  the 
mid-nineties  in  the  Dakotas  would  never  come  to  the  fair  land  of 
Canada. 

A  new  type  of  wheat,  the  Marquis,  promised  a  good  yield,  while 
improved  machinery  made  large-scale  wheat  farming  easy.  Ameri- 
cans and  Europeans  alike  were  favourably  impressed  with  the 
orderliness  on  the  Canadian  frontier.  Since  the  mid-seventies,  the 
scarlet-coated  North-west  Mounted  Police  had  rid  the  country  of 
marauding  Indians  and  of  white  toughs.  The  Indians  had  been 
placed  on  reservations,  and  the  undesirable  whites  had  fled, 
reformed,  or  paid  the  price  for  their  misdeeds.  A  definite  tradi- 
tion had  been  established— the  'Mounties'  always  got  their  man. 
Canadian  justice  was  fair,  swift,  and  inexorable. 

To  western  Canada  people  came  from  the  eastern  provinces, 
from  the  American  middle  west,  from  Britain,  and  from  Conti- 
nental Europe.  While  Orientals  were  excluded  by  a  large  head-tax 
of  500  dollars  for  the  Chinese,  and  by  the  gentlemen's  agreement 
of  1907  with  Japan,  the  gates  of  Canada  stood  wide  open  for 
Europeans  and  people  of  European  origin.  From  less  than  fifty 
thousand  in  1901  the  number  of  immigrants  entering  Canada 
swelled  to  more  than  four  hundred  thousand  in  1912.  Nearly  every 
European  country  contributed  to  this  stream  with  those  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  coming  in  greatest 
strength.  In  1901, 11,810  Britons  arrived;  by  1912  the  number  had 
risen  to  150,542.  Equally  spectacular  was  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  entrants  from  the  United  States— in  1897,  2,500;  ten  years 
later  60,000;  in  1911,  125,000.  The  Americans  brought  valuable 
farming  skills,  and  often  capital.  Britons  and  Americans  seemed 
at  home  in  Canada.  Although  all  were  invited  to  come,  immi- 
grants from  Continental  Europe  were  welcomed  in  a  descending 
scale  with  Protestant  north-west  Europeans  at  the  top,  and  Catho- 
lics and  Orthodox  from  south-eastern  Europe  at  the  bottom.  All 
were  useful,  however,  in  the  opening  of  mines  and  the  building  of 
railroads. 

Despite  this  western  boom,  French-speaking  Canadians  con- 
tinued to  move  southward  into  New  England,  but  Canada's  loss 
by  emigration  was  more  than  offset  by  her  gain  in  immigration. 
The  1911  census  figures  seemed  to  confirm  the  boast  that  the 
twentieth  would  be  Canada's  century.  The  total  population  had 
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grown  from  5,371,315  to  7,204,838  in  the  preceding  decade  with 
the  largest  increases  registered  in  the  new  provinces.  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan  rose  respectively  from  73,022  to  374,295,  and  from 
91,279  to  492,432  within  that  period.  The  other  two  western 
provinces  also  showed  substantial  gains.  Manitoba  almost  doubled 
and  British  Columbia  more  than  doubled  in  population  between 
1901  and  1911.  Measured  statistically,  the  growth,  of  occupied 
farms  and  farm  values  approached  the  fantastic.  In  both  categories 
Saskatchewan  led  Alberta,  and  the  latter  far  outstripped  Manitoba 
and  British  Columbia.  Wheat  was  the  staple  crop  of  the  new  west. 
In  1910  Alberta,  Manitoba,  and  Saskatchewan  grew  one  hundred 
and  ten  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  million  bushels  of  wheat 
produced  in  Canada. 

The  progress  of  western  Canada  was  much  aided  by  the  new 
railroad  construction  between  1903  and  1914,  when  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  got  two  competitors.  The  Dominion  Government 
built  the  National  Transcontinental  from  Winnipeg  to  Moncton, 
New  Brunswick,  and  guaranteed  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  bonds 
issued  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  a  subsidiary  of  the  old  Grand 
Trunk  which  built  a  new  line  from  Winnipeg  to  Prince  Rupert, 
British  Columbia.  The  Government  also  heavily  subsidized  the 
Canadian  Northern.  Starting  with  a  combination  of  local  lines 
branching  out  from  Winnipeg,  this  system  ultimately  expanded 
eastward  to  Quebec  and  westward  to  the  city  of  Vancouver.  Thus 
the  railroad  mileage  of  Canada  rose  from  18,693  in  1901  to  30,661 
in  1913.  Although  much  of  the  money  for  the  construction  of  the 
two  new  transcontinental  railroads  came  from  the  provinces  and 
the  Dominion,  a  good  deal  was  raised  by  sales  of  stocks  and  bonds 
abroad,  especially  in  Britain.  The  new  railroads  attracted  capital 
as  well  as  immigrants  to  Canada,  assisted  in  the  expansion  of 
agricultural  settlements  and  industry,  made  Winnipeg  the  great 
distributing  centre  for  the  west,  and  brought  booms  to  other 
western  cities  such  as  Regina,  Calgary,  and  Edmonton.  These  rail- 
roads crossed  hundreds  of  miles  of  barren  lands.  Expensively  built, 
they  never  had  the  slightest  chance  of  earning  reasonable  returns 
on  the  capital  invested  in  them. 

Since  Canada  was  a  British  dependency,  her  relations  with 
foreign  countries  were  handled  by  Britain.  At  the  opening  of  the 
century  the  Alaskan  boundary  question  agitated  the  Canadians, 
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The  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Klondike  brought  a  rush  of  pros- 
pectors and  others  to  that  remote  sector  of  the  North-west  Terri- 
tories. Dawson  City  grew  from  a  mining  camp  into  a  city,  and  the 
area  surrounding  it  was  organized  as  the  Yukon  territory.  But 
except  in  the  frozen  north  it  was  completely  landlocked.  The 
Anglo-Russian  Boundary  Treaty  of  1825  then  came  in  for  close 
scrutiny.  Canadians  believed  that  it  gave  the  Yukon  territory  an 
outlet  to  the  sea  at  the  head  of  the  long  fjord  known  as  the  Lynn 
Canal.  Unfortunately  the  maps,  even  the  British  ones,  supported 
the  American  contention  that  the  distance  from  the  sea  to  the 
mountain  divide  should  follow  the  'sinuosities'  of  the  coast. 

After  much  discussion  it  was  finally  decided  that  the  dispute 
should  be  settled  by  a  joint  commission  of  impartial  jurists,  three 
from  each  of  the  contending  parties,  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
Canadians  hoped  to  have  their  side  represented  by  three  of  their 
own  citizens,  but  they  had  to  accept  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  Lord  Alverstone,  as  a  member  of  the  panel.  Throughout 
these  proceedings  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  behaved  in  a 
most  high-handed  fashion.  He  refused  Canada's  request  to  refer 
the  issue  to  the  Hague  Tribunal;  he  threatened  to  send  troops  into 
the  disputed  territory;  and  he  broke  faith  with  the  Canadians  by 
appointing  as  American  representatives  men  publicly  committed 
to  the  American  view  on  the  Alaskan  boundary  question.  Roose- 
velt's actions  caused  the  Canadians  to  believe  that  they  had  a  very 
strong  case.  Therefore,  when  Lord  Alverstone  voted  with  the 
Americans,  making  the  vote  four  to  two  against  Canada,  angry 
protests  burst  forth  from  the  Dominion.  In  this,  as  in  earlier  dis- 
putes with  the  United  States,  Canadians  argued  that  their  interests 
were  sacrificed  in  order  to  preserve  Anglo-American  friendship. 

Fishery  controversies  between  British  North  America  and 
France  and  the  United  States  were  more  happily  settled  in  the 
first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century.  Those  with  France  con- 
cerned only  Newfoundland  and  dated  from  1713  and  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht.  They  were  ultimately  liquidated  by  the  Anglo- 
French  Treaty  of  1904  with  the  surrender  of  French  claims  in 
return  for  land  in  Central  Africa.  The  disputes  with  the  United 
States  were  of  later  origin,  dating  from  1783,  and  involved  Canada 
as  well  as  Newfoundland;  they  were  finally  submitted  to  the 
Hague  Tribunal  for  arbitration.  Several  of  the  points  at  issue  were 
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decided  in  favour  of  British  North  America;  other  problems  such 
as  the  use  of  purse-seines  were  to  be  governed  by  rules  fixed  by  a 
body  of  fishery  experts. 

In  1906  the  province  of  Ontario  set  up  a  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission  to  develop  the  water  power  of  the  Niagara  and  other 
rivers.  This  touched  American  interests,  and  in  1909  a  Boundary 
Waters  Treaty  established  a  permanent  American-Canadian  joint 
commission  of  six  members,  three  from  each  country,  to  handle 
all  matters  relating  to  navigation,  the  use  of  water,  water  levels, 
and  water  power  in  lakes,  rivers,  and  streams  along  their  common 
border.  The  arrangement,  which  has  worked  successfully,  marked 
an  important  step  in  the  evolution  of  Canadian  control  over  rela- 
tions with  foreign  countries. 

As  the  Dominion  grew  its  external  relations  became  more  im- 
portant and  more  complex.  Canadians  felt  that  their  foreign  inter- 
ests were  weighed  on  an  imperial  scale  and  frequently  sacrificed 
for  the  alleged  good  of  the  Empire.  Since  Canadian  tariff  policy 
differed  from  that  of  Britain,  awkward  situations  had  been  avoided 
by  allowing  Canada  to  negotiate  her  own  commercial  treaties. 
While  to  Canada  Asian  immigration  loomed  large,  to  Britain  it 
was  only  a  tiresome  issue  which  complicated  relations  with  her 
friend  China  and  her  ally  Japan.  Moreover,  attempts  by  Canada 
to  exclude  British  subjects  from  Asia  made  it  highly  desirable 
for  the  imperial  authorities  to  abandon  all  attempts  to  interfere 
with  Canadian  immigration  laws.  Consequently  a  gentlemen's 
agreement  with  Japan,  limiting  the  annual  immigration  to  four 
hundred  labourers,  was  independently  negotiated  by  Canada. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  became  necessary  for  Canada  to 
establish  a  separate  department  of  external  affairs.  The  Canadian 
Parliament  authorized  its  formation  in  May  1909,  but  the 
Governor-General  continued  to  be  the  official  channel  of  com- 
munication for  the  new  department  until  1912,  when  a  new  Act 
placed  the  department  of  external  affairs  directly  under  the  Prime 
Minister. 

As  long  as  Britain  clung  to  free  trade  a  British  Empire  Customs 
union  was  impossible.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Liberals  under 
Campbell-Bannerman  and  Asquith  were  eager  for  an  imperial 
defence  arrangement.  On  this  issue  Laurier  temporized.  He  spoke 
eloquently  of  Canada's  gratitude  for  the  freedom  she  had  received 
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from  Britain  and  of  the  glory  and  majesty  of  the  British  Empire, 
but  he  steered  shy  of  concrete  commitments.  In  1899  English- 
speaking  Canadians  waxed  so  enthusiastic  about  the  British 
cause  in  South  Africa  that  Laurier  authorized  the  enlistment  of 
a  volunteer  force.  This  action  aroused  a  storm  of  protest  among 
the  French-speaking  Canadians.  The  bitterest  critic  of  Laurier  was 
his  former  trusted  lieutenant  M.  Henri  Bourassa,  who,  denoun- 
cing all  truck  with  British  imperialists,  started  a  French-Canadian 
nationalist  party.  Attacks  on  the  Prime  Minister  came  from  ultra- 
patriotic  English-speaking  Canadians  as  well;  they  accused  him  of 
a  lukewarm  attitude  toward  the  imperial  connexion  and  criticized 
the  sending  of  troops  to  South  Africa  at  the  expense  of  Britain. 
The  troops  had  been  sent  'C.O.D.'  British  officers  commanding 
the  Canadian  Militia  often  irritated  Canadians  with  their  fault- 
finding, while  the  officers  themselves  sometimes  resented  orders 
from  the  civilian  Canadian  Minister  of  Militia.  In  many  ways  this 
friction  followed  the  old  British  pattern  of  conflicts  between  the 
War  Office  and  the  Commander-in-Chief.  There  was,  however,  the 
significant  difference  that  Canadians  looked  upon  a  British  officer 
as  an  outsider,  almost  a  foreigner,  suspected  of  superciliousness 
toward  anything  colonial.  The  quarrel  was  resolved  in  1904  by  the 
dismissal  of  the  Commanding  General,  Lord  Dundonald.  His 
office  was  then  abolished  and  the  senior  Militia  officer,  as  chief 
of  staff,  was  definitely  placed  under  the  Minister  of  Militia.  While 
the  quarrel  which  precipitated  this  arrangement  bore  many  of  the 
familiar  characteristics  of  disputes  between  civil  and  military 
authorities,  it  also  disclosed  a  desire  of  the  Canadians  to  handle 
defence  in  their  own  way.  This  ^coming  of  age'  feeling  caused 
Canada  to  take  over  permanently,  in  1906,  the  imperial  naval 
stations  at  Esquimalt  on  Vancouver  Island,  and  at  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia. 

Relations  with,  and  policies  of,  the  United  States  alternately 
speeded  and  retarded  Canadian  defence  preparations.  In  the  middle 
of  the  1890's  when  Anglo-American  relations  were  strained  over 
the  British  Guiana-Venezuela  boundary  dispute,  Canada  took 
steps  to  strengthen  her  military  defence.  Later,  however,  when  the 
Dominion  became  absorbed  with  internal  development,  it  was 
more  convenient  to  argue  that  no  elaborate  defence  system  was 
needed  for  Canada. 
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But  as  the  twentieth  century  advanced  Canada  grew  more 
defence  conscious.  Her  small  permanent  military  force  was  in- 
creased, the  annual  outlay  for  the  Militia  quadrupled  that  of  the 
late  1890's,  and  the  number  of  men  called  up  annually  for  train- 
ing more  than  doubled.  An  Army  Service  Corps,  a  Medical  Corps, 
and  a  Corps  of  Engineers  were  created.  Thus  were  plans  worked 
out  for  a  self-contained  Canadian  Army.  In  1907  work  began  for 
the  establishment  of  a  mobilization  camp  for  a  prospective  expedi- 
tionary force  at  Valcartier  near  Quebec;  the  location  of  this 
camp  indicates  that  Germany  rather  than  the  United  States  was 
considered  the  most  likely  future  enemy.  In  1910  Sir  John  (later 
Lord)  French  visited  Canada  and  made  valuable  suggestions  for 
the  organization  of  such  a  force.  Colonel  (afterward  General  Sir 
Sam)  Hughes,  who  in  1911  became  Minister  of  Militia  in  the 
Borden  government,  speeded  Canada's  military  preparations,  in- 
creased the  number  of  men  called  for  training  from  44,000  in 
1909-10  to  57,500  in  1913-14,  raised  the  Militia  expenditures 
from  six  to  eleven  million  dollars,  and  ordered  modern  equipment 
for  the  Militia.  Yet  in  1914  Canada  had  a  permanent  force  of  only 
3,000  men  plus  a  partially  trained  Militia  of  60,000. 

Since  the  Militia  was  an  old,  well-established  Canadian  institu- 
tion attempts  to  strengthen  it  aroused  little  political  controversy. 
But  the  question  of  naval  defence  fell  into  a  different  category. 
Canada  had  no  important  overseas  interests,  and  she  was  flanked 
by  two  oceans  presumably  controlled  by  the  British  Navy.  With 
no  share  in  determining  the  Empire's  foreign  policy,  Canadians 
felt  no  urge  to  assume  responsibility  for  that  policy's  results.  The 
province  of  Quebec,  the  stronghold  of  the  Liberal  Party,  was 
unalterably  opposed  to  every  proposal  for  Canadian  naval  expen- 
ditures. On  the  other  hand,  the  English-speaking  Canadians  of 
Ontario  held  it  to  be  Canada's  bounden  duty  to  help  preserve 
British  supremacy  on  the  seas. 

When  Germany  challenged  that  supremacy,  the  British  Govern- 
ment put  pressure  on  the  self-governing  colonies  to  support  the 
Navy.  In  1902  this  question  was  presented  to  the  colonial  con- 
ference, and  Australia,  the  Cape  Colony,  and  New  Zealand  agreed 
to  increase  their  money  contributions  for  imperial  naval  defence; 
Natal  and  Newfoundland  promised  to  do  their  bit  for  the  Navy; 
only  Canada  refused  to  fall  into  line.  Laurier  urged  that  aid  to 
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the  British  Navy  violated  the  principle  of  colonial  self-government, 
and  he  hinted  at  the  possibility  that  Canada  might  build  a  navy  of 
her  own.  His  attitude  on  this  question  remained  unchanged  at  the 
colonial  conference  of  1907,  and  at  the  defence  conference  of 
1909,  except  that  at  the  latter  meeting  he  did  make  definite 
promises  that  Canada  would  have  a  navy  which  in  case  of  war 
would  co-operate  closely  with  that  of  Britain. 

To  implement  this  pledge  Laurier  in  the  following  year  intro- 
duced a  naval  service  bill.  Among  its  features  was  the  provision 
that  Canada  was  to  have  a  two-ocean  navy,  manned  and  main- 
tained solely  by  Canada  and  under  her  control  unless  the  exigen- 
cies of  war  made  it  necessary  to  have  all  naval  forces  of  the 
Empire  pass  under  the  over-all  direction  of  the  British  Admiralty. 
A  Canadian  naval  college  would  also  be  established.  The  bill  had 
a  rough  passage  through  Commons.  Imperialists  ridiculed  it  as  an 
attempt  to  create  ca  tinpot  navy'.  Nationalists  denounced  it  as  a 
sell-out  to  Britain.  The  Conservative  leader,  Robert  L.  Borden, 
frankly  stated  that  he  considered  the  proposal  for  a  separate 
Canadian  navy  a  second  best;  he  deemed  a  money  contribution 
to  the  British  Navy  by  far  the  better  and  more  efficient  way  to 
provide  for  Canadian  security.  Still,  the  bill  passed  the  Canadian 
Parliament  and  became  law;  two  cruisers  were  purchased  from 
Britain  to  provide  a  nucleus  for  Canada's  two-ocean  navy.  But  the 
issue  remained  unresolved.  The  debate  was  simply  transferred  to 
the  hustings  in  the  Dominion  election  of  1911.  Approaching  the 
issue  from  opposite  extremes,  the  imperialists  of  Ontario  and  the 
French-Canadian  nationalists  of  Quebec  united  in  asserting  that 
the  Naval  Service  Act  proved  the  unfitness  of  Laurier  and  the 
Liberals  to  govern  Canada. 

Other  factors  combined  to  defeat  the  Government  under  which 
the  Dominion  had  enjoyed  a  long  period  of  unparalleled  progress 
and  prosperity.  During  the  fifteen  years  of  a  Liberal  government 
old  friends  had  been  alienated  and  young  men  had  grown  restive. 
With  every  year  the  list  of  Government  mistakes,  real  or  alleged, 
grew  longer,  and  the  number  of  disappointed  office-seekers  waxed. 
The  railroad  policy  which  gave  Canada  three  transcontinental 
lines  of  which  two  could  not  in  the  foreseeable  future  meet  ex- 
penses, and  the  extravagance  and  waste  of  public  funds  connected 
with  their  construction  provided  excellent  targets  for  the  Opposi- 
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tion.  Religion  and  race,  the  hardy  perennial  ghosts  of  Canadian 
politics,  haunted  the  land.  Although  a  Roman  Catholic,  Laurier 
was  not  trusted  by  many  of  his  co-religionists.  As  a  young  man  he 
had  been  affiliated  with  an  organization,  the  Canadian  Institute, 
denounced  by  the  Catholic  hierarchy  for  its  philosophic  and 
religious  liberalism.  In  the  election  of  1896,  though  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  had  attacked  Laurier  bitterly,  the  laity  of  Quebec 
had  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  courteous  and  eloquent  leader  of 
their  own  blood.  They  stood  by  him  in  later  elections;  orders  from 
Rome  ended  the  anti-Laurier  thunder  from  the  pulpits;  and  the 
Liberal  Party  became  entrenched  in  Quebec.  But  after  Bourassa 
had  broken  with  his  chief  over  the  aid  given  to  Britain  in  the  South 
African  War,  snipers  had  been  active  against  Laurier.  Strife  flared 
up  over  the  topic  of  provincial  support  to  denominational  schools. 
In  1896  when  that  issue  was  debated  lustily  in  Manitoba,  Laurier 
had  stilled  it  by  a  Dominion  Act  which  authorized  religious  in- 
struction after  school  hours  in  Manitoba's  tax-supported  schools. 
The  question  was  raised  anew  in  1905  in  Alberta  and  Saskat- 
chewan and  settled  by  a  compromise  more  favourable  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  than  that  in  Manitoba.  Laurier's  very  able 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Clifford  Sifton,  resigned  his  post  in  pro- 
test against  aid  to  religious  instruction.  The  compromises  between 
the  advocates  of  secular  and  those  favouring  denominational 
schools  failed  to  remove  the  religious  issue  from  politics.  Both 
sides  suspected  Laurier. 

The  tariff  was  another  question  which  supplied  enemies  of  the 
Government  with  convenient  brickbats.  The  Liberals  had  failed 
to  put  into  practice  the  free-trade  policies  extolled  by  them  while 
in  opposition.  To  be  sure  they  had  granted  tariff  preferences  to 
selected  items  of  British  produce,  but  this  meant  neither  free  trade 
for  the  Canadians  nor  reciprocal  advantages  in  the  British  market 
for  their  exports. 

By  a  curious  twist  of  fate,  a  tariff  question  proved  more  instru- 
mental than  the  Naval  Service  Act  in  defeating  Laurier  and  the 
Liberals  in  the  election  of  191 1,  For  nearly  half  a  century  Canada 
had  vainly  sought  the  restoration  of  the  reciprocal  trade  arrange- 
ment with  the  United  States  which  in  1866  ended  with  the  latter's 
abrogation  of  the  Elgin  Treaty  of  1854.  American  protectionists 
had  defeated  these  efforts.  But  in  1911  the  conservative  Republi- 
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can  administration  of  President  Taft  made  a  right-about-face,  and 
proposed  a  tariff  agreement  between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
which  would  lower  or  remove  many  tariff  barriers.  Scarcely  had 
the  terms  of  this  agreement  been  announced  in  the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons  than  Canada  showed  signs  of  reversing  herself 
on  American  reciprocity.  Manufacturing  and  railroad  interests 
attacked  the  proposal  as  a  sell-out  to  the  corresponding  interests 
in  the  United  States*  Leading  Liberals,  including  Sir  Clifford 
Sifton,  withdrew  their  support  from  the  Government.  Facing  the 
possibility  of  defeat  in  Parliament,  Laurier  had  it  dissolved  to  test 
public  opinion  on  this  and  other  measures,  including  the  Naval 
Service  Act  for  which  the  Liberals  were  responsible. 

The  election  of  1911  was  one  of  the  stormiest  in  Canadian 
history.  Long-pent-up  emotions  and  hidden  animosities,  distrust 
and  jealousies  came  out  in  the  open.  The  old  loyalty  issue  was 
taken  from  the  closet,  dusted  off  and  paraded  vigorously.  The 
reciprocity  treaty  inspired  someone  to  invent  the  slogan,  'No  truck 
nor  trade  with  the  Yankees'.  It  became  especially  effective  and 
popular  after  President  Taft  and  Speaker  Champ  Clark  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  had  broadly  hinted  that 
a  Canadian  reciprocity  treaty  might  be  the  prelude  to  a  commer- 
cial, and  possibly  even  a  political,  union  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Against  such  a  destiny  diverse  elements  in  the  Canadian 
population— French-Canadians,  Orangemen,  Daughters  of  the 
Empire,  the  United  Empire  Loyalist  Association,  the  Navy 
League,  and  many  others— combined  in  a  common  front.  Im- 
perialists heaped  ridicule  on  the  tin-pot  navy  while  M.  Henri 
Bourassa  eloquently  described  to  Quebec  audiences  how  the  Naval 
Act  would  tear  Canadians  from  hearth  and  home  and  send  them 
to  distant  seas  to  fight  England's  battles. 

When  the  votes  were  counted  it  was  found  that  the  Liberals  had 
lost  control  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  fact  the  strength  of  the 
Liberals  and  the  Conservatives  had  been  reversed.  The  House 
elected  in  1908  had  contained  134  Liberals  and  87  Conservatives; 
after  the  1911  election  it  had  133  Conservatives  and  88  Liberals. 
The  inroad  made  by  the  Nationalists  was  clearly  shown  in  the 
province  of  Quebec  where  27  out  of  its  65  members  followed 
Bourassa  instead  of  Laurier. 

Laurier  resigned  and  the  Conservatives  under  Robert  L,  Qater 
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Sir  Robert)  Borden  took  office.  Among  the  first  bills  introduced 
by  the  new  Government  was  one  which  provided  for  a  Canadian 
contribution  of  35,000,000  dollars  to  imperial  naval  defence.  It 
passed  the  House  of  Commons,  but  in  the  Senate  the  Liberal 
majority,  resulting  from  Laurier's  appointments  during  his  long 
term  of  power,  refused  to  concur.  Employing  a  convenient  dodge, 
Liberal  Senators  argued  that  the  proposed  monetary  aid  to  the 
British  Navy  touched  such  important  constitutional  principles  that 
it  must  be  submitted  to  the  voters  in  a  general  election.  Knowing 
that  his  bill  would  not  survive  such  a  test,  Borden  dropped  it.  Nor 
did  he  do  anything  to  promote  the  building  of  a  Canadian  navy. 
His  government  concentrated  its  defence  efforts  on  improving  the 
Militia  and  working  out  plans  for  an  expeditionary  force.  From 
1912  until  midsummer  1914  Canada  experienced  a  lull  in  the 
defence  agitation.  An  economic  recession  warned  the  public  that 
the  wave  of  prosperity  had  spent  its  force. 

On  the  international  scene  wars  in  the  Balkans  absorbed  the 
attention  of  only  a  few  Canadian  spectators.  These  wars  were 
fought  in  an  old  cockpit  and  might  act  as  a  safety  valve.  The 
peoples  of  the  two  British  North  American  countries  had  no 
premonition  that  these  wars  were  preludes  to  a  world  tragedy.  The 
murder  of  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  Austria-Hungary  in  a  mean, 
remote  Bosnian  town  in  June  1914  was  considered  only  another 
in  the  long  list  of  tragedies  which  filled  the  annals  of  the  house 
of  Hapsburg— just  another  evidence  of  the  low  state  of  morality 
in  south-eastern  Europe.  In  Newfoundland  and  Canada  life  con- 
tinued to  run  its  normal  course  until  July  23rd,  when  an  Austrian 
ultimatum  to  Serbia  warned  both  the  Canadian  Prime  Minister 
Sir  Robert  Borden  and  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  that  an  international  crisis  of  the  first  magnitude  was  fast 
developing.  In  1911  Laurier,  and  in  the  following  year  Borden, 
had  been  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  Imperial  Government 
and  apprised  of  the  dangers  which  threatened  world  peace.  The 
Canadian  Parliament  had  recessed  on  12  June  1914,  and  Borden 
was  away  from  the  capital  when  the  news  of  the  peace-destroying 
ultimatum  reached  him.  He  hastened  to  Ottawa,  and  on  August  1st 
he  assured  the  Imperial  Government  of  Canadian  aid  in  the  event 
of  war.  Shortly  afterwards  Laurier,  too,  returned  to  the  capital 
and  promised  the  Government  the  support  of  the  Opposition  in  a 
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policy  of  assisting  Britain.  The  issue  was  simplified  by  the  fact 
that  with  much  truth  Germany  could  be  painted  as  the  aggressor 
against  both  France  and  Britain,  the  homelands  of  the  dominant 
racial  groups  of  Canada.  The  legal  aspects  of  the  German  viola- 
tion of  Belgian  neutrality  had  little  meaning  to  Canadians,  but 
that  a  small  country  had  been  brutally  assaulted  was  obvious. 
Even  M.  Henri  Bourassa,  although  a  bitter  critic  of  aid  to  Britain, 
in  early  August  1914,  supported  the  war  effort  of  the  Dominion; 
so  did  its  Parliament  when  convened  later  that  month.  An  expedi- 
tionary force  was  authorized  and  calls  for  volunteers  were  issued. 
September  saw  more  than  thirty  thousand  Canadians  assembled 
at  Valcartier  to  receive  preliminary  training  for  active  war  service. 

In  1914  Newfoundland  had  no  military  establishment,  but 
unlike  Canada  the  island  for  a  decade  had  been  contributing  a 
small  sum  annually  for  naval  defence  and  had  maintained  a  naval 
reserve  force  of  five  hundred  men.  Newfoundland  entertained  no 
doubts  about  being  at  war  when  Britain  was  at  war,  nor  any  hesi- 
tation concerning  its  duty  to  support  the  mother  country  to  the 
utmost.  Here,  too,  appeals  were  made  for  volunteers  and  a  New- 
foundland regiment  of  five  hundred  men  crossed  the  Atlantic  with 
the  first  Canadian  contingent  without  forming  a  part  of  it.  Later 
calls  for  volunteers  and  conscription  for  men  between  19  and  40, 
adopted  in  1917,  raised  Newfoundland's  military  contribution  to 
6,300  men,  of  whom  nearly  5,000  were  sent  overseas.  In  addition 
2,000  Newfoundlanders  enlisted  in  the  British  Navy.  The  New- 
foundland Regiment  was  incorporated  with  British  divisions.  Few 
military  units  suffered  heavier  losses  in  battle  than  did  the  small 
one  from  Newfoundland.  One-fourth  of  her  sons  who  crossed  the 
sea  failed  to  return. 

The  Newfoundlanders  were  practically  unanimous  in  support- 
ing the  war.  The  only  severe  political  crisis  of  the  period  occurred 
in  1917,  when  the  legislative  council  defeated  a  proposed  business- 
tax  bill,  thereby  challenging  the  assembly's  control  over  finance. 
However,  the  appointment  of  four  new  members  to  the  council 
broke  the  deadlock.  As  in  the  case  of  Britain,  Newfoundland  went 
through  the  war  without  an  election. 

The  island  prospered  during  the  war.  Its  products  were  in  great 
demand  and  fetched  high  prices.  The  value  of  the  fish  export 
trebled;  Newfoundland  lumber,  cellulose,  and  iron  brought  big 
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returns.  Recognizing  the  poverty  of  the  island,  Britain  paid  the 
cost  of  supplies  and  maintenance  for  its  troops  after  they  had 
reached  Europe.  Consequently,  Newfoundland  emerged  from  the 
war  with  only  $13,000,000  added  to  its  public  debt  and  with 
many  private  fortunes  greatly  increased. 

The  story  of  Canada  in  World  War  I  is  quite  different  from  that 
of  Newfoundland  in  proportion,  character,  and  importance.  Not 
only  did  Canada,  like  Newfoundland,  make  valuable  contributions 
to  the  successful  outcome  of  the  conflict,  but  she  made  them  as  an 
independent  state.  Her  stature  increased;  she  speeded  her  political 
evolution,  and  thereby  also  that  of  her  sister  dominions,  toward 
full  nationhood.  Thus  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  came 
into  existence. 

Before  Canada  could  throw  her  full  strength  into  the  war,  she 
had  to  put  her  own  house  in  order.  This  was  done  by  orders  in 
council  which  afterwards,  if  necessary,  were  validated  by  parlia- 
mentary actions.  In  addition  to  regulations  governing  the  raising, 
training,  provisioning,  and  transporting  of  a  large  expeditionary 
force,  the  country's  financial  structure  had  to  be  shored  up  by 
special  measures.  New  taxes  were  levied  and  huge  war  loans 
floated;  the  production  and  distribution  of  goods,  the  relations 
between  capital  and  labour,  the  treatment  of  enemy  subjects,  and 
a  multitude  of  other  topics  had  to  be  taken  care  of  in  the  midst  of 
much  confusion  and  excitement.  A  special  War  Measures  Act 
gave  the  Government  wide  powers  to  deal  with  emergencies.  This 
legislation,  like  the  British  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act,  made  pos- 
sible, as  far  as  the  country's  safety  seemed  to  require  it,  the  abroga- 
tion of  freedom  of  assembly,  of  speech,  and  of  the  press,  the  right  of 
habeas  corpus,  and  other  long-held  and  deeply  cherished  liberties. 

The  history  of  Canada  in  the  period  1914-18,  centres,  how- 
ever, around  the  aid,  principally  military,  that  she  rendered  to  the 
allied  and  associated  powers.  These  efforts  had  far-reaching  effects 
upon  the  politics  of  the  war  years  and  especially  upon  the  rela- 
tions between  English-speaking  and  French-speaking  Canadians. 
To  a  considerable  extent  Canada  became  an  arsenal  for  the 
United  Kingdom.  Financially  and  industrially  she  progressed  very 
rapidly,  and  the  various  phases  of  Canada's  external  affairs 
attained  greater  importance  than  formerly.  These  subjects  will  be 
discussed  in  the  order  given. 
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For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  Dominion  of  Canada  made 
an  all-out  war  effort.  Inexperienced  and  decidedly  unmilitary,  the 
Canadians  had  to  improvise  as  they  went  along.  The  energetic, 
resourceful,  and  truculent  Minister  of  Militia,  Sam  Hughes, 
worked  hard  in  the  early  war  years.  Partly  because  of  an  inborn 
distrust  of  professional  soldiers,  he  discarded  the  existing  plan  for 
an  expeditionary  force  and  proceeded  de  novo.  As  events  proved, 
the  army  needed  was  much  larger  than  had  been  anticipated.  The 
Militia  organization  was  completely  disregarded.  Volunteers  were 
accepted  as  they  came  forward.  Consequently,  the  thirty  odd 
thousand  of  them  who  assembled  at  Valcartier  before  the  end  of 
August  1914  were  a  motley  crowd.  Most  of  the  officers  had  had 
Militia  experience,  but  the  men  varied  a  great  deal— some  had 
had  military  training,  others  were  completely  civilian.  The  fact 
that  about  sixty-five  per  cent  of  them  had  been  born  in  the  British 
Isles  showed  that  the  effort  to  direct  British  emigration  to  Canada 
bore  fruit  in  an  unexpected  way. 

In  the  autumn  of  1914  the  need  for  men  at  the  Front  in  France 
was  so  great  that  the  training  of  recruits  had  to  be  speeded  up. 
The  first  Canadian  division  stayed  only  a  month  at  Valcartier.  On 
September  22nd-24th  it  embarked  at  Quebec.  Leaving  Gasp£ 
Bay  on  October  1st  it  arrived  at  Plymouth  two  weeks  later  and 
proceeded  to  Salisbury  Plain  for  the  intensive  training  required  for 
combat  service.  As  the  first  contingent  left  Canada,  a  new  one  was 
organized.  This  process  of  raising  and  equipping  new  units  for 
reinforcement  and  replacement  continued  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
As  the  Army  increased  in  size,  the  Canadian  training  facilities  and 
training  periods  were  extended.  More  than  590,000  Canadians 
entered  military  service  of  whom  500,000  were  volunteers;  the 
rest  were  secured  by  conscription  in  the  last  year  of  the  war.  Addi- 
tional units  were  raised  for  garrison  duties,  the  Navy,  the  Air 
Force,  and  non-combatant  services  bringing  the  total  of  Canada's 
war  contributions  in  manpower  to  nearly  650,000  of  all  ranks. 

Although  organized  and  equipped  as  a  single  unit,  the  first 
Canadian  division  formed  part  of  a  British  Army  corps.  By 
August  1916  Canada  had  four  full  divisions  in  France.  These  were 
then  united  as  a  separate  Canadian  corps  with  its  own  staff.  In  the 
following  year  a  Canadian,  Sir  Arthur  Currie,  replaced  Sir  Julian 
(later  Lord)  Byng  as  Commander  of  the  Canadian  Army  in 
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France.  Earlier  (November  1916)  a  Canadian  Ministry  of  Overseas 
Forces  had  been  created.  The  organization  of  this  department 
coincided  with  the  removal  of  Sir  Sam  Hughes  from  the  Govern- 
ment. His  intractability  and  recklessness  had  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  had  become  an  impossible  colleague.  His  place  was 
taken  by  Sir  Edward  Kemp. 

Meanwhile  at  the  fighting  front  the  Canadians  had  won  military 
glory.  Their  real  baptism  of  fire  came  in  the  second  battle  of 
Ypres,  April  1915,  when  unprepared  and  unwarned  they  with- 
stood the  first  German  gas  attack.  Supporting  French  colonial 
troops  fled,  but  grimly  the  Canadians  stuck  to  their  posts  and 
fought  on  despite  the  deadly  fumes.  Two  years  later  they  stormed 
the  strategically  important  Vimy  Ridge  and  played  important 
roles  in  other  great  battles  including  those  which  broke  the  Hin- 
denburg  line  in  the  autumn  of  1918.  But  for  thousands  of  young 
Canadians  the  path  of  glory  led  to  the  grave.  Row  upon  row  of 
them  lie  in  Flanders  Field.  Nearly  60,000  Canadian  soldiers  never 
came  home;  many  more  returned  as  maimed  and  broken  men. 

Meanwhile  the  August  1914  political  unity  had  been  shattered. 
Perhaps  that  unity  was  never  more  than  a  mirage.  Recent  arrivals 
from  Britain  were  emotionally  stirred  by  the  call  that  'your  king 
and  country  need  you.'  Their  loyalty  to  both  might  have  increased 
since  they  left  the  green  and  pleasant  land  of  Britain.  Not  so  with 
the  habitant  of  Quebec.  He  was  not  a  hyphenate;  he  was  a 
Canadian  first,  foremost,  all  the  time.  He  was  unmoved  by  the 
plight  of  France.  It  was  a  land  which  his  forebears  had  left  very 
long  ago— a  strange,  godless  land,  which  very  recently  had  per- 
secuted and  driven  into  exile  dedicated  men  and  women  of  famous 
religious  teaching  orders.  His  own  land,  Church,  and  language 
were  not  threatened  by  the  Germans.  Why  should  he  leave  home 
and  cross  the  wide  sea  to  fight  them? 

Quebec's  natural  tendency  to  isolationism  was  strengthened  by 
Sam  Hughes'  unwise  handling  of  the  recruitment  campaign  in  that 
province.  Tact  and  tolerance  were  wanting  in  the  treatment  of 
French-speaking  recruits.  That  protestant  clergymen  were  used  to 
secure  volunteers  hardly  increased  the  force  of  their  appeals  to 
French-speaking  Roman  Catholics.  Moreover,  English  was  the 
language  of  the  Army.  Unfamiliarity  with  it  made  a  Quebec 
volunteer  appear  a  dunce.  The  Army  became  an  instrument  for 
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denationalizing  French-speaking  Canadians.  In  the  midst  of  the 
efforts  to  obtain  recruits  for  the  Army,  the  language  issue  entered 
the  political  arena  in  another  form.  Ontario  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  the  French  language  frontier  was  moving  westward.  In  many 
schools  of  the  province  English  was  taught  as  a  secondary  lan- 
guage or  not  taught  at  all.  To  remedy  this  situation,  the  Ontario 
Government  issued  an  order  making  English  the  language  of  in- 
struction  in  all  provincial  schools.  The  French-speaking  Canadians 
reacted  violently  to  the  new  regulation,  but  since  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  saw  eye  to  eye  with  Ontario  Protestants  on  this  question 
the  conflict  was  not  a  part  of  the  religious  cleavage  in  Canada. 
With  the  federal  capital,  Ottawa,  subject  to  the  laws  of  Ontario, 
children  of  French-speaking  civil  servants  were  affected  by  the 
language  regulation.  A  loud  cry  against  forcible  Anglicization 
went  up.  This  lent  strength  to  the  war  opposition.  M.  Henri 
Bourassa  reversed  his  early  attitude  to  the  war  and  asserted  reck- 
lessly and  violently  that  Prussianism  was  rampant  in  Canada.  The 
fight  for  freedom  must  start  at  home. 

With  the  rise  of  the  conscription  issue,  the  chasm  widened 
between  English  and  French-speaking  Canadians.  Before  the  end 
of  1916  voluntary  enlistments  dropped  sharply.  Quebec  was  falling 
far  behind  other  provinces.  The  ugly  label  'slacker'  was  affixed 
to  French-speaking  Canada.  The  crisis  came  in  1917.  In  the 
summer  of  that  year  the  monthly  enlistments  fell  below  4,000,  as 
against  33,000  for  March  1916.  Russia  dropped  out  of  the  war. 
France  suffered  from  extreme  war-weariness.  The  strength  of  the 
United  States  had  not  yet  been  mobilized,  but  that  great  neighbour 
of  Canada  had  adopted  conscription  shortly  after  entering  the  war. 
Britain  had  had  it  since  May  1916.  Canada  must  fall  in  line.  So 
thought  her  Prime  Minister  Sir  Robert  Borden.  Liberals  in  the 
Maritimes  and  in  the  west  agreed  with  him,  but  their  leader  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  could  not  part  company  with  French-speaking 
Canada.  Were  he  to  do  so,  the  men  of  his  blood  might  succumb  to 
the  blandishments  of  Bourassa  and  his  associates  some  of  whom 
advocated  not  only  Canadian  isolationism  but  Quebec  separatism. 
The  party  truce  of  August  1914  came  to  an  end. 

In  June  1917  a  military  service  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commons.  It  provoked  a  long-drawn-out  and 
exceedingly  bitter  parliamentary  battle.  Old  friendships  were  sun- 
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dered  and  the  Liberal  Party  split  from  top  to  bottom.  Only  a  few 
followed  Laurier  in  opposition  to  conscription.  On  29  August 
1917  the  Act  went  on  the  statute  book,  but  so  many  exemptions 
were  granted  that  the  net  intake  under  the  Act  fell  below  85,000, 
of  whom  about  47,500  were  sent  overseas.  Since  they  provided 
much-needed  replacements,  the  Military  Service  Act  may  have 
justified  the  strife  it  provoked— a  matter  still  in  dispute  among 
Canadians.  One  thing  is  certain:  it  had  little  effect  on  the  ratio  of 
Quebec's  share  of  men  serving  in  World  War  I.  Ontario  with  a 
population  of  2,527,292  contributed  245,677,  while  Quebec  with 
2,005,776  supplied  only  82,793,  among  whom  a  considerable 
number  were  English-speaking.  Of  the  365,000  of  all  ranks  sent 
overseas  before  31  March  1918,  172,000  were  British  born  and 
147,000  were  of  British  descent. 

While  the  Liberal  Opposition  in  the  Canadian  Parliament  sup- 
ported the  war,  it  also  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  the  Government's 
conduct  of  the  conflict.  The  House  of  Commons  elected  in  1911 
expired  in  1916,  but  was  extended  one  year  when  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  at  the  request  of  both  parties,  suspended  the  appro- 
priate clause  in  the  British  North  America  Act  of  1867.  Mean- 
while the  Liberals  viewed  with  alarm  many  things  done  by  the 
Conservatives.  Money  was  spent  recklessly.  Influence  peddlers 
were  busy  and  Members  of  Parliament  were  accused  of  accepting 
bribes.  Sir  Robert  Borden  took  prompt  action  against  such  indi- 
viduals, but  the  erratic  behaviour  of  Sir  Sam  Hughes  on  many 
occasions  embarrassed  the  Government.  Finally  Hughes  was 
forced  out.  Since  the  French-speaking  Canadians  formed  the  back- 
bone of  his  party,  Laurier  could  not  ignore  the  political  advantages 
accruing  from  the  Ontario  language  dispute.  His  tactics  caused 
the  Liberals  to  lose  support  elsewhere,  but  Quebec  had  to  be 
brought  back  into  the  Liberal  fold. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Military  Service  Act  it  became  abun- 
dantly clear  that  a  new  election  must  be  held.  In  preparation  two 
Acts  were  passed,  the  Military  Voters  Act,  and  the  War  Time 
Election  Act.  All  men  and  women  in  active  service  could  vote,  but 
if  they  were  abroad  they  had  a  chance  to  vote  only  for  or  against 
the  Government  without  reference  to  candidates.  Wives,  widows, 
and  other  female  relatives  of  Service  men  overseas  were  given  the 
franchise.  Disfranchised  were  the  conscientious  objectors  and 
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persons  naturalized  since  1902  who  were  former  citizens  of  enemy 
countries  or  of  European  birth  speaking  the  language  of  an  enemy 
country  (for  example  German-speaking  Russians).  Vainly  Laurier 
opposed  these  measures. 

Leaving  nothing  to  chance,  Sir  Robert  Borden  before  the  new 
election  organized  a  coalition  or  Union  Government  which  Laurier 
refused  to  join.  But  several  Liberals,  among  them  Sir  Clifford 
Sifton,didcomein. 

The  ensuing  campaign  was  fraught  with  excitement,  flag- 
waving,  patriotic  speeches,  and  wild  disloyalty  charges  against  the 
Opposition.  As  in  the  days  of  Lord  Durham  eighty  years  earlier, 
two  Canadian  nations  were  waning.  For  Canada  as  a  whole,  the 
result  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  In  the  popular  vote  the  Govern- 
ment led  by  300,000.  The  Liberals  again  carried  Quebec  over- 
whelmingly, securing  62  of  its  65  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  in  Ontario  they  won  only  8  out  of  82.  In  the  new  House  the 
Union  Government  had  153,  the  Opposition  82  supporters.  Canada 
appeared  sharply  divided,  but  in  Quebec  secession  was  dead.  The 
conscription  Liberals  kept  Borden  in  power.  Speaking  for  Canada, 
he  voiced  national,  not  just  Conservative,  opinion.  In  negotiations 
with  the  British  Government  he  steadfastly  pushed  forward  claims 
for  Canadian  sovereignty. 

During  World  War  I  Canada  acquired  many  attributes  of  a 
sovereign  state.  She  raised  an  army  and  laid  foundations  for  a 
navy  and  an  air  force.  She  devised  machinery  for  handling  her 
armed  services  independently  of  the  British  authorities.  As  never 
before  in  their  history,  Canadians  realized  that  they  were  free  to 
decide  on  some  of  the  most  vital  matters  concerning  themselves— 
that  they  were  Canadians  not  colonials. 

At  the  same  time,  farmers,  fishermen,  sailors,  and  labourers  in 
factories,  forests,  mills,  mines,  and  shipyards  were,  unbeknown 
to  themselves,  building  a  solid  economic  foundation  for  a  nation. 
The  primary  products  of  Canadian  farms,  forests,  and  mines  were, 
of  course,  much  in  demand.  But  this  was  not  all— the  war  literally 
forced  Canada  to  become  industrialized.  The  unpreparedness  of 
Britain  in  arms  and  munitions  was  as  serious  as  her  lack  of  trained 
fighting  men.  She  placed  large  war  orders  in  Canada.  By  the  end 
of  1917, 15  per  cent  of  the  expenditures  of  the  Imperial  Munitions 
Board  went  to  Canada.  At  title  close  of  the  war  it  was  estimated 
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that  between  600  and  700  Canadian  plants  and  upwards  of 
300,000  workers  had  been  employed  on  orders  from  that  board, 
and  that  the  Imperial  Government  had  spent  $1,100,000,000 
in  Canada  during  the  war.  The  export  of  manufactured  goods  to 
Britain  rose  from  8£  million  dollars  in  1913-14  to  339  millions  in 
1916-17.  The  total  export  of  manufactured  goods  increased  from 
67  million  dollars  in  1913-14  to  660  milHon  dollars  in  1917-18. 
Aircraft,  ships,  and  submarines  were  built  in  Canada.  She  emerged 
from  the  war  an  industrialized  nation. 

As  a  by-product  of  the  increased  export  trade  the  financial 
status  of  Canada  changed.  Before  the  war  foreign  capital,  bor- 
rowed or  invested,  played  a  great  role  in  private  and  public 
finance.  With  some  trepidation  the  Canadian  Minister  of  Finance 
floated  the  first  domestic  war  loan  of  50  million  dollars.  It  was 
heavily  oversubscribed.  This  experience  encouraged  him  to  try 
again  with  the  result  that  the  greater  part  of  the  1,600  million 
dollars  increase  in  the  debt  of  Canada  in  the  war  years  was  owed 
to  domestic  lenders.  Here,  too,  the  colonial  status  vanished.  War 
prosperity  also  enabled  the  Government  to  levy  new  taxes  and 
raise  the  level  of  old  ones. 

As  in  the  other  countries  during  World  War  I,  in  Canada  the 
Government  assumed  duties  of  a  paternalistic  or  socialistic  nature. 
Arrangements  were  made  to  regulate  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  goods.  Foodstuffs  and  material  in  short  supply  were 
rationed.  Individual  enterprise  failed  to  manage  successfully  the 
new  railroads  of  Canada.  In  1917  the  Government  acquired  the 
unprofitable  and  ill-organized  Canadian  Northern;  it  was  added  to 
the  Dominion-owned  Intercolonial  and  the  National  Transcon- 
tinental (which  the  Grand  Trunk  should  have  taken  over,  but 
never  did,  and  thus  the  Canadian  National  Railroad  system  began 
to  take  shape.  In  the  war  years  plans  were  laid  which  in  1919  led  to 
the  incorporation  into  this  system  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific.  In  domestic  as  well  as  in  external  affairs  the  war 
period  added  new  burdens,  responsibilities,  and  stature  to  the 
Canadian  Government. 

The  share  in  the  control  of  foreign  affairs  was  of  special  signifi- 
cance because  until  1914  it  had  been  generally  recognized  that  the 
Dominions  had  self-government  in  everything  except  in  matters 
commonly  classified  as  'high  policy',  by  which  was  meant  those 
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pertaining  to  peace  and  war.  At  the  colonial  conference  of  1907 
Asquith  had  said  that  the  Empire's  foreign  policy  must  for  ever 
remain  the  prerogative  of  the  British  Government.  Afterward  the 
Dominions  were  occasionally  informed  concerning  the  state  of 
international  affairs,  but  their  advice  and  opinion  was  not  sought 
by  the  British  Foreign  Office.  No  imperial  partnership  existed  in 
this  field  until  the  war  brought  a  partnership  in  arms.  For  all  prac- 
tical purposes  Britain  and  the  Dominions  then  formed  a  Kriegs- 
verein.  Advocates  of  imperial  consolidation  believed  that  this 
augured  well  for  a  realization  of  their  cherished  ideal.  But  the 
importance  of  the  1917  Imperial  War  Cabinet  was  exaggerated 
when  British  imperialists  saw  in  it  the  nucleus  of  a  permanent 
imperial  council  of  the  type  envisaged  by  Joseph  Chamberlain. 
Why  this  could  not  be  has  already  been  explained.  Now  we  shall 
simply  underscore  the  fact  that  by  1918  the  political  situation  in 
Canada  showed  clearly  that  any  attempt  to  form  a  partnership 
between  her  and  Britain  might  tear  apart  the  Dominion.  More- 
over, the  'Canada  first'  cry  of  the  French-speaking  Canadians 
voiced  views  held  by  many  who  were  not  French  Canadians.  The 
very  fact  that  war  broke  out  in  1914  testified  to  the  failure  of 
British  peacetime  diplomacy.  The  ghastly  sacrifice  of  Canadian 
lives  on  the  battlefront  raised  doubts  about  the  competency  of 
British  leadership  in  war. 

Although  Sir  Robert  Borden  had  a  strong  parliamentary 
majority,  he  was  forced  to  watch  his  step  in  his  dealings  with  the 
Imperial  Government.  In  all  matters  he  must  consider  Canadian 
public  opinion  and  Canadian  interests.  Since  Canada  had  no  wish 
to  acquire  enemy  territory,  she  could  stand  aloof  from  the  bar- 
gainings which  the  disposal  of  it  precipitated.  Her  representatives 
concentrated  on  those  aspects  of  the  peace  settlement  which  held 
definite  prospects  for  insuring  international  peace.  They  therefore 
strongly  endorsed  the  League  of  Nations.  In  discussions  of  Article 
X  of  the  League  Covenant,  Borden  objected  to  its  original  form 
which  offered  an  unlimited  guarantee  of  all  areas  against  aggres- 
sion. The  draft  was  then  modified,  though  not  to  such  extent  as 
to  satisfy  American  critics  of  the  controversial  article.  At  the 
signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  differences  arose  between  the 
Canadian  and  the  United  Kingdom  delegations.  The  former 
objected  to  signing  for  'the  British  Empire'.  They  wanted  each 
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delegation  to  sign  independently,  which  meant  that  the  British 
delegation  would  sign  only  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
dependencies.  But  on  this  point  the  Canadians  were  overruled  by 
David  Lloyd  George. 

Although  less  affected  than  many  European  lands,  British  North 
America  was  not  uninfluenced  by  the  blandishments  of  promoters 
and  blue-print  reformers.  Newfoundland  paid  dearly  for  believing 
the  forecasts  of  hare-brained  optimists.  The  war  brought  pros- 
perity to  the  island  and  stimulated  heavy  spending  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  well  as  by  individuals.  Politicians  advocated  public  im- 
provements and  promised  prosperity  by  the  spending  of  borrowed 
money.  Some  developments  seemed  to  give  substance  to  these  rosy 
views.  In  1923  a  new  paper  mill  and  a  model  town  were  erected  at 
Corner  Brook,  which,  together  with  the  older  mill  at  Grand  Falls, 
provided  employment  for  several  thousand  Newfoundlanders.  An 
iron  mine  at  Bell  Island  and  a  copper  and  zinc  mine  at  Buchans 
attracted  another  three  or  four  thousand  labourers.  In  1927  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  decided  that  Labrador, 
an  area  of  110,000  square  miles,  of  which  30,000  were  in  forest, 
a  land  with  much  water  power  and  believed  to  have  fabulous 
mineral  wealth,  belonged  to  Newfoundland.  With  a  population  of 
only  slightly  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million.,  the  island  appeared 
destined  to  a  future  of  great  expansion  and  progress. 

The  institutional  and  public  works  programmes  of  Newfound- 
land in  the  1920's  were  based  on  faith  in  such  a  future.  The  House 
of  Assembly  was  increased  from  18  to  40  members  and  the  fran- 
chise given  to  women.  While  in  the  lower  branches  education 
continued  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Churches,  the  Government  in 
1921  established  a  training  school  for  teachers,  and  four  years 
later  founded  the  Newfoundland  Memorial  University  College 
offering  two  years  of  university  work.  In  1923  Newfoundland 
resumed  ownership  of  its  railroads  and  proceeded  to  spend 
$6,000,000  on  capital  improvements.  Telephone  and  telegraph 
lines  were  extended  and  in  1925  an  ambitious  road-programme 
was  started. 

Most  of  the  public  works  yielded  no  revenue  and  were  financed 

by  external  loans.  But  expected  American  and  Canadian  tourists 

did  not  come.  Branch  railroads  failed  to  meet  even  operating 

expenses.  While  the  fisheries  continued  to  be  the  mainstay  of  the 
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island's  economy,  catches  varied  and  prices  depended  on  the  world 
market;  when  a  small  catch  coincided  with  a  low  price,  New- 
foundland faced  economic  disaster.  In  the  1920's  the  average 
annual  deficits  of  $2,000,000  were  covered  by  fresh  loans.  When 
the  depression  came  the  island's  credit  collapsed.  In  1931  neither 
London  nor  New  York  would  take  up  $8,000,000  of  new  loans. 
Newfoundland's  public  debt  had  risen  from  $43,000,000  in  1920 
to  $100,000,000  ten  years  later.  In  1918-19  the  export  of  salted 
cod  brought  $25,860,112,  but  by  1931-32  this  had  dropped  to  a 
little  more  than  $5,000,000.  Even  more  disastrous  was  the  fall  in 
the  export  of  herring.  In  1915-16  Newfoundland  sold  76,060 
barrels  of  herring  frozen  or  in  bulk  and  165,527  barrels  of  pickled 
herring.  Sixteen  years  later  these  figures  stood  respectively  at  4,462 
and  43,526  barrels.  The  combination  of  a  general  decline  in  prices 
of  all  fish  and  in  the  use  of  herring  as  food  for  humans  had  cata- 
strophic effects  on  the  economic  life  of  Newfoundland.  Mining 
was  hard  hit  by  the  depression,  and  Labrador  failed  to  produce  the 
expected  bonanza.  Only  the  demand  for  newsprint  remained  con- 
stant. 

By  1931  Newfoundland  faced  bankruptcy.  Despite  drastic  cut- 
backs in  pensions,  salaries,  and  public  services,  the  budget  failed 
to  balance.  Loans  were  unavailable.  Appeals  for  assistance  were 
made  to  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Although  both  felt  the 
depression  very  keenly,  together  they  advanced  the  funds  needed 
to  meet  Newfoundland's  1933  debt  charges.  Among  solutions  sug- 
gested for  the  island's  plight  were  the  sale  of  Labrador  or  union 
with  Canada.  Both  were  rejected  by  the  islanders.  Instead  they 
begged  the  mother  country  for  advice.  A  royal  commission  then 
made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  Newfoundland  situation.  In  its 
report  the  commission  sharply  criticized  governmental  practices 
of  the  1920's  and  viewed  the  island's  future  with  guarded 
optimism.  Remedies  suggested  for  the  plight  of  the  island  were 
debt  refunding  with  an  imperial  guarantee,  suspension  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  appointment  of  a  commission  consisting  of  the 
Governor  plus  three  Newfoundlanders  and  three  Britons  to  govern 
the  island.  These  recommendations  were  accepted  and  the  neces- 
sary legislation  was  passed  first  by  the  local  legislature  and  then 
by  the  British  Parliament.  The  new  Government  by  Commission 
went  into  effect  on  16  February  1934.  Since  the  island's  constitu- 
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tion  had  only  been  suspended,  Newfoundland  remained  techni- 
cally a  dominion. 

In  both  peace  and  war  Canada  overshadowed  Newfoundland. 
Though  the  great  northland  suffered  from  political  and  economic 
stresses  in  the  1920's,  and  at  the  end  of  the  decade  was  hard  hit 
by  the  world-wide  depression,  the  Dominion  grew  in  wealth, 
population,  and  political  stature,  and  continued  to  hold  the  leader- 
ship among  the  overseas  members  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
of  Nations. 

With  the  war  over  Canada  strove  to  regain  the  equilibrium  and 
stability  of  the  pre-war  era.  In  these  efforts  she  scored  significant 
successes.  Reconstruction  became  as  popular  a  slogan  in  Canada 
as  in  the  United  States.  Canadians  agreed  to  provide  pensions  for 
dependants  of  the  fallen  and  for  those  permanently  injured  in  the 
service  of  their  country  and  to  grant  special  rewards  to  the 
returned  Service  men.  Hospital  care  and  rehabilitation  training 
were  made  available  to  ill  and  maimed  veterans.  Others  received 
bonuses  in  varying  amounts  depending  on  marital  status  and 
length  of  service.  Soldiers  were  given  preferential  rating  for  public 
employment,  offered  land  either  free  or  at  a  low  price  with  easy 
payment  terms,  and  granted  loans  at  relatively  low  rates  of  interest 
for  building  houses  and  stocking  and  equipping  farms.  To  facilitate 
the  absorption  of  ex-Service  men  into  the  labour  market,  employ- 
ment bureaux  were  established,  and  employers  were  urged  to 
rehire  employees  who  had  left  their  jobs  to  enter  the  armed  forces. 

During  the  war  years  Canada  had  become  an  industrial  nation 
of  considerable  importance.  Her  new  status  in  the  world  of  trade 
was  signified  by  a  widening  of  her  intra-imperial  reciprocal  tariff 
arrangements  and  by  the  setting  up  of  a  trade  commission 
in  London.  To  promote  trade  with  Europe,  credit  totalling 
$100,000,000  was  made  available  for  exports  to  Britain,  Belgium, 
Greece,  and  Rumania. 

Although  neither  the  fulfilment  of  obligations  to  veterans  nor 
the  efforts  to  further  the  trade  of  Canada  aroused  much  political 
controversy,  the  Canadian  post-war  political  scene  was  seriously 
disturbed.  In  1919  large  segments  of  the  Canadian  population 
were  in  angry  or  sullen  mood.  French-Canadians  resented  the 
participation  in  the  war;  together  with  the  fanners  in  nearly  every 
section  of  the  country  they  felt  bitter  over  conscription.  Both  in 
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Ontario  and  in  the  prairie  provinces  the  farmers  claimed  that  they 
had  been  tricked  into  supporting  the  Military  Service  Act  with 
the  understanding  that  generous  exemptions  would  be  granted 
farm  labourers,  but  the  implied  promise  had  not  been  honoured. 
In  the  war  years  prices  had  risen  more  than  wages.  The  newly  rich 
flaunted  their  wealth  at  a  time  when  the  cessation  of  war  orders 
and  the  return  of  Service  men  created  a  glut  on  the  labour  market. 
In  the  years  1918  and  1919  labour  in  western  Canada  was  deeply 
influenced  by  a  new,  radical  type  of  industrial  trade  unionism 
exemplified  by  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  an  organiza- 
tion suspected  of  communistic  tendencies  and  of  aims  to  seize 
control  of  industry.  In  June  1919  a  strike  by  metal  workers  in 
Winnipeg  grew  into  a  general  strike  of  employees  both  public  and 
private.  For  a  few  days  the  city  was  paralysed  by  this  'red'  strike. 
In  alarm  the  Federal  Parliament  amended  the  criminal  code  to 
such  an  extent  that  an  accused  person  might  be  convicted  of 
sedition  on  very  flimsy  evidence.  The  old  procedure  in  criminal 
cases  might  be  reversed  and  the  person  in  the  dock  would  be 
required  to  prove  his  innocence.  The  military  was  called  out  and 
strike  leaders  were  sentenced  to  long  terms  of  imprisonment. 

With  the  collapse  of  the  Winnipeg  strike,  labour  in  Canada 
abandoned  militant  tactics  and  sought  the  co-operation  of  farmers 
in  organizing  for  political  action.  In  Canada,  as  in  western  United 
States,  discontent  with  the  credit,  transportation,  and  marketing 
systems  had  been  endemic  in  frontier  farming  communities. 
During  the  1890's  the  Populist  movement  in  the  United  States  had 
its  counterpart  in  the  political  activities  of  the  Patrons  of  Industry 
of  Ontario  who  in  1894  elected  sixteen  representatives  to  the 
Provincial,  and  in  1896  six  to  the  Federal,  Parliament.  With  the 
prosperity  of  the  early  twentieth  century  this  movement  disap- 
peared. But  the  old  elements  of  discontent  were  only  dormant;  new 
grievances  such  as  dissatisfaction  with  the  operation  of  the  Conscrip- 
tion Act  and  high  prices  on  farm  machinery  arose  during  the  war. 

Shortly  after  the  end  of  the  war  the  Canadian  wheat  farmers 
felt  the  pinch  of  falling  prices.  In  the  war  years  'they  had  been 
encouraged  to  produce  more  grain  and  the  Government  had 
helped  them  secure  a  high  price  for  wheat.  The  wheat  acreage  of 
the  prairie  provinces  increased  in  the  period  1914-19  from  9-3  to 
17-8  million  acres.  Prices  rose  about  150  per  cent.  The  war  ended, 
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the  Federal  Government  sought  to  rid  itself  of  the  burden  of  war- 
time controls,  including  that  of  wheat.  Soon  wheat  prices  dipped. 
By  1921  a  farm  depression  had  set  in.  To  defend  their  economic 
interests  the  Canadian  farmers  then  entered  politics. 

Preparations  for  this  step  had  begun  even  before  the  surrender 
of  Germany.  In  November  1918  representatives  of  western  farmers 
meeting  in  Winnipeg  adopted  a  programme  favouring  free  trade 
with  Britain  and  reciprocity  with  the  United  States,  heavier  taxes 
on  unoccupied  land  and  large  incomes,  the  admission  of  women  to 
the  Federal  Parliament,  proportional  representation,  the  initiative 
and  referendum,  and  public  ownership  of  utilities.  In  the  following 
year  the  United  Farmers  of  Ontario,  led  by  E.  C.  Drury,  captured 
the  Government  of  that  province.  The  western  fanners  then  took 
the  lead  in  organizing  the  National  Progressive  Party,  which  hoped 
to  unite  farmers  and  labourers  against  the  two  older  political  parties 
whom  they  accused  of  serving  entrenched  wealth.  The  leader  of 
the  new  party,  T.  A.  Crerar,  a  former  Liberal,  had  recently  resigned 
from  the  Union  Government.  An  able  and  honest  man  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  political  experience,  he  was  expected  to 
put  into  power  the  labourers  on  the  farms  and  in  the  factories. 

The  end  of  World  War  I  found  Canadian  politics  in  a  state  of 
flux.  The  Government  formed  in  1917  by  Sir  Robert  Borden 
destroyed  old  party  alignments.  War  and  post-war  issues  created 
new  situations.  With  the  granting  in  1920  of  the  federal  franchise 
to  women  on  the  same  terms  as  men  an  unknown  factor  entered 
Canadian  politics.  Changes  in  the  leadership  of  the  historic  parties, 
the  Liberal  and  the  Conservative,  further  muddled  the  political 
outlook. 

In  the  reconstruction  period,  three  new  men,  Thomas  A.  Crerar, 
William  Lyon  Mackenzie  King,  and  Arthur  Meighen,  competed 
for  national  leadership  of  Canada.  First  to  appear  on  the  scene 
was  Crerar,  standard  bearer  of  the  National  Progressive  Party. 
The  son  of  a  western  farmer  he  had  been  moderately  successful  in 
the  grain  business.  A  student  of  the  classics  with  an  abiding  faith 
in  the  old  liberal  tenets,  particularly  free  trade,  he  had  entered 
politics  as  a  Liberal  and  joined  Borden's  Union  Government,  but 
later  withdrew  from  it  on  the  tariff  issue.  Rather  academic  in  his 
views  on  public  life,  Crerar  had  the  difficult  task  of  fusing  the 
interests  of  independent  farmers  and  trade  union  labourers.  Except 
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for  an  interest  in  co-operation,  the  two  groups  had  little  in 
common.  His  party  was  therefore  open  to  the  accusation  of  being 
a  class  party  instead  of  a  national  one;  it  failed  completely  in  the 
key  province  of  Quebec. 

In  the  summer  of  1919  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  King  was 
chosen  over  older  and  more  experienced  men  to  lead  the  Liberal 
Party.  A  scholar  with  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  in  economics, 
King  had  won  some  renown  as  the  author  of  a  book,  Industry  and 
Humanity  9  which  stamped  him  as  progressive  in  his  outlook  on 
economic  issues.  From  his  maternal  grandfather,  William  Lyon 
Mackenzie,  who  was  the  leader  in  the  1837  Upper  Canada  rebel- 
lion, King  had  inherited  a  radical  tradition.  He  had  served  in  the 
Laurier  government  as  Minister  of  Labour  and  had  won  the 
affection  and  esteem  of  his  leader.  During  the  war  years  King  had 
had  the  good  fortune  of  being  removed  from  party  politics  with 
an  assignment  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  to  study  indus- 
trial conciliation.  He  was  therefore  acceptable  to  both  conscription 
and  anti-conscription  Liberals.  Unimpressive  in  appearance  and 
often  confusing  and  even  tedious  as  a  speaker,  King  had  a  well- 
earned  reputation  for  industry  and  a  clear  understanding  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  issues.  He  soon  demonstrated  remarkable  skill 
as  a  political  strategist  with  a  sense  of  timing  unequalled  in  the 
history  of  the  rough  and  tumble  game  of  Canadian  politics.  An 
excellent  judge  of  men,  he  chose  as  his  principal  lieutenant  Ernest 
Lapointe,  an  able,  human,  and  lovable  French-Canadian  who,  in 
an  astonishingly  short  time,  won  the  province  of  Quebec  for  the 
rejuvenated  Liberal  Party. 

The  Conservatives  dominated  the  Canadian  Union  Govern- 
ment. When  the  war  was  over,  that  government  lost  its  coalition 
character  with  the  resignation  of  several  Liberals.  Moreover,  with 
the  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Robert  Borden,  away  at  the  Paris  peace 
conference  and  later  laid  low  by  ill-health,  confusion  plagued  both 
his  government  and  his  party.  Finally,  in  the  summer  of  1920 
Borden  withdrew  from  politics.  His  trusted  lieutenant  Arthur 
Meighen  succeeded  to  the  prime  ministership.  To  a  casual  obser- 
ver this  choice  seemed  admirable.  With  a  commanding  presence 
Meighen  combined  administrative  experience  and  skill,  force  of 
character,  and  splendid  gifts  as  a  public  speaker  and  debater.  But 
he  was  socially  austere  and  often  ruthless  toward  opponents.  The 
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arts  of  the  politician  Meighen  never  learned.  He  could  neither 
conciliate  enemies  nor  win  friends.  Moreover,  as  the  author  of  the 
most  controversial  war  measures,  the  Military  Service  and  the 
War  Time  Election  Acts,  Arthur  Meighen  carried  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  burden  of  the  odium  incurred  by  Borden's 
war  governments.  That  the  general  Canadian  election  in  Decem- 
ber 1921  took  place  in  the  midst  of  an  agricultural  depression 
coupled  with  industrial  unemployment  added  to  the  woes  of  a 
party  which  had  been  in  power  for  more  than  ten  years. 

In  many  ways  the  1921  election  was  one  of  the  most  crucial 
in  Canadian  history.  Since  Canada  seemed  threatened  with  disin- 
tegration because  of  strife  between  capital  and  labour,  country 
and  town,  east  and  west,  the  election  tested  whether  the  union 
created  by  the  founders  of  the  Dominion  and  the  sponsors  of  a 
Canadian  nationality  was  to  endure.  In  a  desperate  effort  to  stave 
off  defeat  the  Conservatives  took  the  name  of  the  National  Liberal 
and  Conservative  Party.  Alas,  the  ruse  proved  ineffective.  The  Pro- 
gressives strove  hard  to  rid  themselves  of  class  and  sectional  taints. 
Both  they  and  the  Liberals  adopted  programmes  replete  with  high- 
sounding  generalities.  During  the  campaign  King  said  little  about 
the  concrete  reforms  foreshadowed  in  Industry  and  Humanity. 
Instead  he  elaborated  on  the  evils  of  governmental  bureaucracy 
and  entrenched  wealth.  The  Liberals  would,  he  promised,  restore 
Parliament  (and  thereby,  by  inference,  the  people)  to  its  rightful 
position  as  the  dominant  factor  in  the  government  of  Canada. 

The  outcome  justified  King's  election  strategy.  Quebec  re- 
mained in  the  Liberal  fold.  In  addition  to  its  65  votes  the  Liberals 
won  21  in  Ontario,  25  in  the  Maritimes,  and  6  in  the  prairie 
provinces  and  British  Columbia.  Although  weak  in  the  west,  the 
Liberal  Party  had  been  restored  to  its  national  position.  Quebec 
separatism  was  scotched.  The  Progressives  with  65  votes  came  in 
second,  but  it  was  clearly  a  western  and  a  farmers'  party.  Of  the 
Conservatives'  50  mandates,  37  came  from  Ontario.  In  a  house  of 
235  the  Liberals  with  117  fell  one  short  of  a  majority.  But  upon 
the  resignation  of  Meighen,  King  took  over  the  post  as  Prime 
Minister.  Since  Crerar  liked  the  Conservatives  less  than  he  liked 
the  Liberals,  he  supported  the  King  government;  the  post  as  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  fell  to  Meighen. 

Save  for  a  brief  interruption,  the  Liberals  controlled  the 
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Government  of  Canada  from  December  1921  until  the  autumn  of 
1930,  but  throughout  this  period  they  lacked  a  majority  and  had 
to  get  support  from  dissident  progressive  splinter  groups.  Out- 
standing events  on  the  political  scene  in  these  years  were  the  dis- 
integration of  the  National  Progressive  Party,  the  enlargement  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  245,  and  a  sharp  constitutional  conflict 
over  the  Governor-General's  power  to  dissolve  Parliament. 

By  1925  Canada  had  definitely  returned  to  the  two-party  system. 
The  American  and  the  British  political  traditions  favoured  it.  Fur- 
thermore, by  his  refusal  to  become  Leader  of  the  official  Opposi- 
tion Crerar  lost  the  prestige  which  that  post  would  have  given  both 
him  and  his  party.  Improvement  in  prices  of  farm  produce  came 
in  1923;  thus  vanished  a  principal  cause  of  agrarian  discontent. 
The  political  marriage  between  farmers  and  trade  unionists  ceased 
to  be  companionate  when  the  common  reasons  for  discontent 
disappeared.  Then  their  clashing  viewpoints  as  employers  and 
employees  stood  more  fully  revealed.  A  redistribution  of  seats 
following  the  1921  census  increased  the  House  of  Commons  to  245 
members.  The  King  government  functioned  quite  smoothly  for 
four  years,  and  the  Liberals  had  reason  to  believe  that  they  would 
benefit  from  the  demise  of  the  National  Progressive  Party.  There- 
fore, the  outcome  of  the  1925  Federal  election  came  as  a  great 
shock  to  them.  As  a  result  of  this  election  the  number  of  Liberal 
Members  of  Parliament  fell  to  101  while  that  of  Conservatives 
rose  to  116.  However,  relying  on  the  support  of  28  members  of 
splinter  parties  King  continued  in  office. 

For  about  six  months  his  government  was  of  the  caretaker  type. 
Finally  it  suffered  a  definite  defeat,  whereupon  King  asked  the 
Governor-General  Lord  Byng  for  a  dissolution.  This  was  refused 
and  Meighen  as  Leader  of  the  official  Opposition  was  asked  to 
form  a  new  government.  He  obeyed  the  summons,  but  soon  there- 
after an  adverse  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons  compelled  him  to 
ask  for  a  dissolution,  now  granted.  Again  the  election  had  incon- 
clusive results.  Relying  on  the  support  of  splinter  parties  pro- 
foundly distrustful  of  the  Conservatives,  King  returned  to  office. 
Affairs  ran  quite  smoothly  until  1930  when  the  great  depression 
hit  Canada.  Meanwhile  the  Conservatives  had  chosen  a  new 
leader,  R.  B.  (later  Lord)  Bennett,  from  Calgary.  A  westerner  with 
eastern  antecedents,  Bennett  in  1930  conducted  a  vigorous,  slash- 
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ing  campaign.  The  Conservatives  won  with  136  against  the 
Liberals'  89  in  the  new  House  of  Commons.  King  resigned  and 
Bennett  took  over.  But  the  depression  presented  a  poisoned  chalice 
to  the  new  Prime  Minister. 

While  in  office  during  the  1920's  King  made  no  serious  effort  to 
introduce  reform  legislation  of  the  kind  suggested  in  Industry  and 
Humanity.  Until  1926  he  was  on  trial  as  Leader  of  the  Liberal 
Party  which  contained  some  very  conservative  members  from 
Quebec.  Moreover,  the  economic  recovery  of  1923  and  decisions 
by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  which  made  social 
legislation  by  the  Dominion  Government  ultra  vires  removed  both 
the  need  and  the  possibility  for  extensive  social  reform  measures. 
But  the  radical  leaven  was  still  operating  in  western  Canada  where 
social  reformers  found  a  new  and  effective  spokesman  in  J.  S. 
Woodsworth,  an  ex-Methodist  minister  who  had  suffered  im- 
prisonment for  publishing  selections  from  the  Book  of  Isaiah 
during  the  1919  Winnipeg  strike.  Ever  afterwards  his  life  was 
dedicated  to  a  fight  for  social  justice  as  he  conceived  it. 

After  World  War  I,  the  Canadian  Government  resumed  its 
encouragement  of  immigration.  Though  no  quota  system  was 
established  in  Canada  as  in  the  United  States,  immigrants  from 
Britain  were  given  preferential  treatment  and  Canada  experienced 
a  nativistic  movement,  which,  however,  was  only  a  faint  echo  of 
the  Ku-Klux-Klan  movement  south  of  the  border.  In  this  decade 
the  urban  population  surpassed  that  of  the  rural  areas  and  both 
Montreal  and  Toronto  became  cities  of  metropolitan  size.  The 
agricultural  frontier  moved  slightly  northward  with  the  most  sig- 
nificant gain  in  the  settlement  of  the  Peace  River  area  in  north- 
eastern British  Columbia. 

In  the  1920's  Canadian  expansion  differed  markedly  from  that 
of  the  Laurier  regime.  The  forests  and  the  water  power  of  nor- 
thern British  Columbia,  Ontario,  and  Quebec  produced  the  means 
for  a  flourishing  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  industry.  As  a  source 
of  newsprint  Canada  soon  led  the  world.  Furthermore,  the  mineral 
wealth  of  northern  Canada  brought  people  into  regions  hitherto 
considered  the  preserve  of  the  trapper  and  the  lumberjack.  The 
output  of  minerals— particularly  gold,  nickel,  and  copper— rose 
rapidly.  A  comparison  of  the  production  of  these  metals  in  1931 
with  that  in  1921  showed  an  increase  for  gold  of  nearly  250,  of 
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nickel  340,  and  of  copper  more  than  600  per  cent.  Oil  was  found 
in  various  places,  but  Canada's  great  oil  boom  was  still  in  the 
future. 

The  most  significant  Canadian  economic  experiments  in  the  era 
under  review  were  in  co-operatives  such  as  those  of  the  western 
grain-growers  and  in  the  Hydro-electric  System  of  Ontario.  The 
former  grew  out  of  the  fanners'  complaints  against  grain  prices,  the 
grading  of  their  wheat,  and  the  storage  charges  of  elevator  com- 
panies. Between  1897  and  1914  numerous  federal  and  provincial 
commissions  investigated  these  complaints.  A  Grain  Act  of  1912 
established  a  Dominion  Grain  Commission  to  look  into  wheat 
marketing  problems.  In  the  meantime  the  grain  growers  of  Mani- 
toba had  organized  a  co-operative  society  operating  elevators. 
Similar  organizations  sprang  up  in  the  other  prairie  provinces. 
In  the  war  years  a  federal  grain  supervisor  took  charge  of  the 
marketing  of  Canadian  wheat.  This  was  followed  by  a  Canadian 
Wheat  Board  which  discontinued  its  services  at  the  time  wheat 
prices  collapsed.  Later,  when  prices  climbed  upward,  the  western 
farmers  formed  a  great  wheat  pool,  which  in  1929  included 
140,000  wheat  farmers.  Shortly  afterwards  this  organization 
crumbled  under  the  stress  of  the  depression. 

While  the  western  wheat  co-operatives  grew  from  a  combination 
of  local  nuclei,  that  dealing  with  the  utilization  of  Ontario's  water 
power  was  started  by  governmental  action.  A  provincial  Act  of 
1906  created  a  Hydro-electric  Commission  which  ultimately 
obtained  control  of  power  plants  at  Niagara  and  elsewhere  and 
supplied  electricity  to  municipalities  on  a  co-operative  basis,  the 
Commission  acting  as  a  trustee.  In  1910  this  body  supplied  10 
municipalities  with  750  horsepower;  by  1927  the  figures  had  risen 
respectively  to  252  and  673,000.  Besides  serving  the  needs  of 
householders  in  town  and  country,  the  Hydro-electric  System  of 
Ontario  played  a  major  role  in  the  industrial  development  of  the 
province. 

Circumstances  forced  the  Government  of  Canada  to  build  up 
the  Canadian  National  Railways  System.  A  beginning  was  made 
with  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  completed  in  1876.  This  railroad 
was  constructed  at  the  insistence  of  the  Maritime  provinces  to 
link  with  Quebec.  During  World  War  I  and  after,  the  Dominion 
took  over  the  Canadian  Northern,  the  National  Transcontinental, 
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the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  railroad  systems. 
By  1921  the  Federal  Government  owned  and  operated  22,000 
miles  of  railroads.  Popular  pressure  forced  the  Government  to  add 
to  this  mileage  by  building  branch  lines,  of  which  the  most  impor- 
tant connected  Winnipeg  with  Churchill  on  the  Hudson  Bay.  This 
railroad  was  expected  to  become  the  great  grain  route  from  the 
Canadian  prairies  to  Liverpool— a  vain  dream.  Blockaded  by  ice 
nine  months  of  the  year,  Churchill  could  never  be  a  great  shipping 
port  for  western  Canada.  The  cost  of  the  acquisition  of  these  rail- 
roads, many  in  poor  condition  and  traversing  thinly  populated 
areas,  and  the  large  annual  deficits  made  the  Canadian  National 
Railway  System  a  heavy  burden  on  the  taxpayers  of  Canada.  Yet 
most  of  them  ultimately  proved  necessary  for  the  development  of 
the  north  country. 

Despite  the  rather  low  prices  on  wheat  throughout  the  1920's 
the  value  of  Canadian  exports  rose  until  the  slump  of  1929-30. 
Paper,  wood  pulp,  and  minerals  accounted  for  much  of  this  rise. 
The  foreign  trade  figures  for  the  year  ending  31  March  1930 
showed  exports  $1,363,709,672  and  imports  $1,265,679,091. 
Measured  in  percentage  with  an  index  figure  of  100  for  1913  the 
trade  reached  149-3  in  1929.  The  Canadian  trade  with  the  United 
States  year  by  year  accounted  for  between  one-half  and  two-thirds 
of  the  total.  Consequently,  the  American  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  which  revised  Customs  duties  sharply  upward,  struck 
a  heavy  blow  at  the  economy  of  Canada. 

After  World  War  I  several  large  American  industrial  concerns 
such  as  the  Ford  Motor  Company  established  branches  in  Canada. 
The  movement  of  American  investment  capital  begun  before  the 
war  continued  in  the  1920's.  In  1926  British  investments  in  Canada 
totalled  $2,597,800,000  as  against  $3,161,200,000  of  American 
capital.  In  1930  the  margin  favouring  the  United  States  had  in- 
creased to  $1,500,000,000.  However,  the  strength  of  the  Canadian 
banking  system  and  domestic  capital  accumulation  due  to  large 
exports  saved  Canada  from  foreign  financial  control.  In  the 
financial  as  well  as  in  other  aspects  of  her  economic  life  Canada 
moved  forward  to  greater  strength  and  more  complete  autonomy 
in  the  period  between  the  end  of  World  War  I  and  the  coining  of 
the  depression  of  1929-33. 

The  relations  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  continued 
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friendly  throughout  the  war  and  post-war  periods.  The  Joint  Inter- 
national High  Commission  did  excellent  work  in  handling  prob- 
lems relating  to  navigation,  water  levels,  and  the  use  of  water 
power  in  boundary  lakes  and  streams.  With  the  increased  demands 
for  hydro-electric  power  and  the  heavier  water-borne  traffic  via 
the  Great  Lakes-St  Lawrence  water  route,  Canadians  became 
interested  in  its  further  development.  Because  this  would  affect 
boundary  waters  Canada  in  1928-29  started  a  movement  for 
Canadian-American  co-operation  in  the  gigantic  undertaking.  But 
determined  opposition  from  powerful  American  interests  blocked 
progress  of  St.  Lawrence  power  and  seaway  projects  for  more  than 
thirty  years. 

Between  1913  and  1931  the  population  of  Canada  grew  by 
about  three  million.  The  census  of  the  latter  year  showed  a  total 
of  10,377,000.  The  immigration  of  1,500,000  in  the  1920's  was 
offset  by  an  emigration  in  this  period  of  approximately  1,250,000 
to  the  United  States.  While  many  of  these  emigrants  were  foreign- 
born  and  French-speaking  peasants  from  eastern  Canada,  the 
movement  of  English-speaking  Canadians  and  especially  of 
college-trained  young  men  to  the  neighbouring  republic  caused 
some  concern  in  the  Dominion.  Special  encouragement  was  given 
by  the  Canadian  and  the  British  Governments  to  immigrants  from 
the  British  Isles.  Canadian  patriotic  organizations  tried  to  check 
the  outflow  of  educated  Canadians.  Still  the  drain  continued.  The 
percentage  of  foreign-born  other  than  those  from  British  countries 
and  the  United  States  increased  from  5-87  in  1921  to  7-50  in  1931, 
while  that  of  British  origin  in  the  total  population  fell  from  55-40 
to  5 1  -86  within  that  decade. 

The  new  provinces  of  Canada  showed  the  same  keen  interest  in 
education  as  had  the  older  sections  of  the  Dominion.  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan  established  government-supported  elementary  and 
secondary  schools;  they  also  founded  separate  universities.  That 
for  Alberta  at  Edmonton  opened  its  doors  in  September  1908.  A 
year  later  the  University  of  Saskatchewan  at  Saskatoon  went  into 
operation.  Both  were  generously  treated  by  the  provinces  con- 
cerned. In  promoting  higher  education,  British  Columbia  lagged 
behind  her  neighbours.  From  1899  until  1915  a  college  at  Van- 
couver was  affiliated  with  McGill  University  in  Montreal,  but  in 
the  latter  year  the  University  of  British  Columbia  at  Vancouver 
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began  its  work.  Well  subsidized  by  the  province,  it  soon  developed 
into  an  institution  of  much  influence  in  the  Pacific  North-west. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  prairie  provinces  made  special  efforts 
to  build  up  strong  agricultural  colleges  and  experimental  stations. 
In  addition  to  the  support  which  Canadian  colleges  and  univer- 
sities received  from  the  provincial  governments,  various  denomi- 
nations, private  benefactors,  and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  of 
New  York  assisted  them  in  various  ways. 

In  central  and  eastern  Canada,  the  denomination  origins  as  well 
as  denominational  conflicts  hindered  co-operation  between  the 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  For  instance,  the  faculties  of  the 
University  of  Montreal  and  of  McGill  seldom  fraternized  despite 
their  proximity.  Britain,  the  United  States,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
France,  all  affected  Canadian  education.  In  the  professional 
schools  of  agriculture,  engineering,  and  medicine  the  American 
influence  waxed  strong  in  the  1920's.  The  greater  facilities  for 
advanced  research  in  these  branches  south  of  the  border  and  the 
similarities  of  the  problems  faced  in  both  countries  led  to  treks  by 
Canadians  to  neighbouring  states.  In  the  more  basic  subjects  from 
kindergarten  through  the  university,  time-honoured  ideas  of 
Roman  Catholic,  of  English,  and  of  Scottish  scholars  and  teachers 
still  generally  prevailed  over  those  in  vogue  in  the  United  States. 
This  cross-fertilization  stimulated  the  development  of  a  special 
Canadian  type  of  education  with  characteristics  all  its  own. 

More  than  in  the  United  States,  the  people  of  Canada  main- 
tained affiliations  with  organized  Churches.  Among  these  the 
Roman  Catholic  remained  the  strongest,  showing  by  the  census  of 
1931  a  membership  of  41-3  per  cent  of  all  Church  members.  Next 
came  the  United  Church  of  Canada,  organized  in  1925  by  a  union 
of  Congregationalist,  Methodist,  and  Presbyterian  Church  bodies, 
which  claimed  194  per  cent.  The  Anglican  communion  with  15-8 
per  cent  ranked  third.  The  protestant  Churches  of  Canada  assisted 
in  fostering  a  Canadian  nativistic  spirit  and  in  urging  the  exclu- 
sion of  non-British  immigrants.  The  French-speaking  Roman 
Catholics  continued  strong  in  their  championship  of  separate 
schools.  Looking  upon  themselves  as  the  true  Canadians,  they 
were  as  a  rule  isolationistic  in  their  views  on  Canadian  foreign 
policy.  Hostile  to  conscription  in  World  War  I,  they  were  un- 
friendly toward  the  League  of  Nations  and  strongly  opposed  to 
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commitments  by  Canada  to  foreign  policies  made  in  Britain.  While 
not  favouring  separation  from  the  United  Kingdom,  French- 
Canadians  strongly  supported  an  equal  status  for  Canada  within 
the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  Since  the  province  of 
Quebec  held  a  pivotal  position  in  Canadian  politics  in  the  1920's, 
it  spoke  with  considerable  authority  when  issues  involving  the 
foreign  relations  of  Canada  and  Canada's  relations  with  Britain 
came  up  for  discussion  in  Ottawa  and  London. 

Largely  because  of  the  views  and  influence  of  Quebec,  Conser- 
vative and  Liberal  Prime  Ministers  followed  identical  policies 
concerning  infra-imperial  and  foreign  relations.  Borden  insisted 
on  separate  Canadian  representation  at  the  Paris  peace  confer- 
ence and  in  the  League  of  Nations.  He  secured  for  Canada  the 
right  to  have  an  independent  diplomatic  representative  at  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Vincent  Massey,  the  first  occupant  of  this  post,  was 
appointed  by  King  in  1927.  Two  years  later  a  Canadian  legation 
was  opened  at  Tokyo.  On  a  partisan  basis  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition,  R.  B.  Bennett,  then  attacked  it  but  later  as  Prime 
Minister  he  defended  it  vigorously. 

The  independent  course  steered  by  Canada  was  exemplified  in 
negotiations  to  regulate  halibut  fishing  on  the  Pacific  coast.  In 
bland  disregard  of  international  boundaries  the  halibut  feeds  and 
spawns  where  it  listeth.  But  excessive  fishing,  and  especially  fish- 
ing on  spawning  grounds,  ruins  that  industry.  Hence  the  need  for 
regulation.  When  the  necessity  for  such  restriction  was  realized, 
Canada  insisted  on  handling  the  required  negotiations  indepen- 
dently of  the  British  diplomatic  service. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Status, 
1926,  and  the  passage  of  the  Statute  of  Westminster,  1931,  the 
Governor-General  ceased  to  represent  the  British  Government  in 
Canada.  Instead  he  became  only  the  representative  of  the  Crown 
in  the  country.  Officially  His  Majesty  George  V  became  King  in 
Canada.  Consequently  the  label  'Dominion'  which  Canada  had 
borne  since  1867  was  discarded,  and  henceforth  her  government 
was  known  as  'His  Majesty's  Government  in  Canada'.  Although 
Canada  had  not  yet  given  up  claims  to  a  daughter's  privilege, 
Kipling's  'Lady  of  the  Snows'  had  most  definitely  assumed  the 
rights  of  a  mistress  in  her  own  house.  The  door  was  hers  to  open 
or  to  close  as  her  people  saw  fit. 


CHAPTER  IV 

South  Africa 

AT  the  turn  of  the  century  Britain  was  engaged  in  the  costliest  of 
all  her  colonial  wars.  Undertaken  rather  lightly  by  both  sides  in 
the  conflict— the  British  Empire  and  the  Boer  republics  of  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State—it  lasted  from  October 
1899  until  31  May  1902,  when  the  last  of  the  republics'  armed 
forces  surrendered. 

The  appeal  to  arms  had  come  after  lengthy  negotiations  between 
Britain  and  the  Transvaal  had  failed  to  bring  agreement  on  the 
position  of  British  subjects  resident  in  the  republic  and  on  its 
status  with  reference  to  the  British  Empire.  From  1877  until  1881 
the  Transvaal  had  been  a  British  dependency.  Its  independence 
had  been  restored  by  conventions  of  1882  and  1884  which,  how- 
ever, imposed  certain  limitations  upon  the  republic's  sovereignty. 
Shortly  afterward  gold  discoveries  brought  tens  of  thousands  of 
foreigners  into  the  mining  area  where  the  City  of  Johannesburg 
sprang  up.  Fearing  lest  they  be  swamped  by  the  newcomers,  the 
citizens  of  the  Transvaal  sought  to  guard  themselves  by  strict 
naturalization  and  franchise  laws;  these  laws  gave  Britain  a  chance 
to  interfere  on  the  pretext  that  the  terms  of  the  conventions  had 
been  violated.  Such  disagreements  were,  however,  only  the  proxi- 
mate causes  of  the  Anglo-Boer  War.  Behind  them  lay  the  Trans- 
vaalers'  deeply  rooted  distrust  of  the  British  authorities.  The 
founders  of  their  republic  had  left  the  Cape  Colony  in  the  1830's 
to  build  a  state  wherein  they  could  arrange  their  own  affairs  with- 
out British  interference.  But  in  these  efforts  they  were  repeatedly 
thwarted  by  Britain.  Since  the  Boers  or  Afrikaners,  as  they  now 
preferred  to  be  called,  were  descended  from  the  first  European 
settlers  in  South  Africa  and  formed  the  majority  of  the  permanent 
European  population  of  the  sub-continent,  they  dreamed  of  bring- 
ing the  white  communities  south  of  the  Limpopo  River  together 
in  an  independent  Afrikaner  Republic. 
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The  British  Government  was,  of  course,  unwilling  to  accept 
such  a  solution  of  the  South  African  problems.  It  could  not  enter- 
tain the  idea  of  giving  up  the  South  African  dependencies,  the 
Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and  three  native  protectorates,  Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland,  and  Zwaziland.  The  great  British-controlled  terri- 
tories in  the  interior  of  South  Africa,  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland, 
might  be  landlocked  by  such  a  South  African  republic  which 
would  destroy  the  cherished  dream  of  a  Cape  to  Cairo  railroad 
through  British  lands.  Suspicion  that  the  Transvaal  Government 
was  conspiring  with  Germany  determined  British  statesmen,  among 
whom  Joseph  Chamberlain  was  the  most  prominent,  to  unite  all 
of  South  Africa  under  the  British  flag.  Since  the  Transvaal  and 
its  ally  and  sister  republic,  the  Orange  Free  State,  together  had 
fewer  than  100,000  men  of  military  age,  the  British  Government 
and  people  felt  confident  that  if  the  Boers  were  mad  enough  to 
risk  a  war,  the  conflict  would  be  short. 

On  their  side,  the  Transvaalers,  led  by  their  dour  old  President 
Paul  Kruger,  believed  that  Britain  would  grant  the  essential  point 
—their  demand  for  full  sovereignty— rather  than  fight,  and  that 
if  war  did  break  out,  Germany  would  intervene  on  their  behalf. 
Having  purchased  large  stores  of  war  material  from  Germany  the 
Transvaal,  in  October  1899,  felt  sufficiently  strong  to  insist  that 
Britain  withdraw  her  forces  from  the  border  of  the  Republic.  The 
request  was  ignored  and  fighting  started. 

For  some  months  the  Boers  scored  important  successes.  Exten- 
sive war  preparations,  superior  marksmanship,  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  terrain,  and  extreme  mobility  gave  them  great  initial 
advantages.  But  except  for  volunteers  from  their  kinsmen  in  the 
Cape  Colony,  the  Boers  received  no  outside  help.  The  peoples  of 
America  and  Europe  extended  profuse  sympathy  to  the  Boers,  but 
their  governments  dared  not  challenge  the  British  Navy.  Within 
less  than  a  year  the  Boer  armies  were  broken.  Then  followed  a 
long  period  of  devastating  and  wearisome  guerrilla  warfare. 
Before  the  fighting  ended  the  British  forces  in  South  Africa, 
including  colonial  volunteers,  totalled  more  than  400,000;  in  the 
republics  the  countryside  had  been  completely  wasted;  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  Boer  women  and  children  had  been  herded  into 
concentration  camps.  Mortality  was  high  in  these  camps,  especi- 
ally among  the  children.  Though  many  of  the  deaths  were  caused 
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by  the  insanitary  habits  and  non-co-operative  attitude  of  the  inter- 
nees, lack  of  forethought  or  just  plain  inefficiency  on  the  part  of 
the  British  authorities  in  charge  accounted  for  much  loss  of  life. 
In  after  years  the  memories  of  these  innocent  victims  of  war's 
horror  formed  a  ghostly  barrier  to  genuine  reconciliation  between 
Boer  and  Briton. 

Confused  situations  had  been  created  by  the  war.  Men  with 
British  ancestors  fought  on  the  Boer  side;  Afrikaners  enlisted  with 
the  British  forces.  Dissension  had  arisen  among  the  Boers.  Some, 
feeling  that  the  war  was  lost,  had  urged  surrender  earlier.  They 
were  the  *  hands-uppers*.  Others,  the  'bitter-enders',  vowed  never 
to  surrender.  Prominent  among  the  latter  was  President  Steyn  of 
the  Free  State.  His  counterpart,  President  Kruger,  died  an  exile  in 
Switzerland. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Vereeniging  of  31  May  1902,  the  Boers  in  the 
field  laid  down  their  arms.  They  were  forced  to  accept  the  cruel 
fact  that  their  republics  had  vanished.  Like  a  few  Confederate 
leaders  after  the  American  Civil  War,  some  of  the  'bitter-enders' 
left  the  country.  But  the  greatest  among  the  Boers,  Generals  Louis 
Botha,  J.  H.  de  la  Rey,  G.  B.  M.  Hertzog,  and  Jan  Smuts,  chose 
to  stay  and  help  their  stricken  people.  Except  for  compelling  them 
to  swear  allegiance  to  King  Edward  VII,  Britain  dealt  generously 
with  her  old  enemies.  The  sum  of  three,  later  raised  to  ten,  million 
pounds  was  given  the  Boers  to  rebuild  and  restock  war-ravaged 
farms.  An  imperially  guaranteed  loan  of  thirty-five  million  pounds 
was  used  to  put  railroads  and  other  public  utilities  into  operation. 
The  people  of  the  former  republics  were  promised  self-government 
within  a  not-too-distant  future,  and  assured  that  the  question  of 
votes  for  non-Europeans  would  be  left  in  abeyance  until  that  time. 

While  the  war  had  sowed  its  dragon's  teeth  of  hatred  and  dis- 
trust, it  had  also  brought  under  British  sovereignty  all  white  com- 
munities south  of  the  Limpopo.  Thereby  the  road  was  cleared  for 
a  South  African  union.  In  1902  the  sub-continent  was  divided  into 
four  separate  political  units,  the  self-governing  colonies  of  the 
Cape  and  Natal  and  the  two  Crown  Colonies.  Enthusiasts  for 
unification  of  South  Africa  such  as  Lord  Milner,  Governor  of 
the  Crown  Colonies  and  British  High  Commissioner  for  South 
Africa,  wished  to  hasten  this  process  by  abrogating  the  Cape  con- 
stitution and  uniting  or  federating  the  colonies  by  imperial  action. 
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But  Chamberlain,  a  good  House  of  Commons  man,  would  have 
none  of  that.  He  felt  that  in  South  Africa  as  in  British  North 
America  and  Australia,  the  people  themselves  should  decide  on 
the  time  and  character  of  the  new  political  arrangement.  This  was 
done  when,  eight  years  after  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Vereeni- 
ging,  the  Union  of  South  Africa  was  launched. 

In  relating  the  history  of  South  Africa  during  the  thirty  years 
covered  by  this  chapter,  the  chronological  arrangement  will  be 
roughly  the  same  as  for  other  sections  of  our  story.  Topically  the 
discussion  for  each  period  will  be  arranged  under  the  customary 
headings.  Domestic  affairs  will  be  classified  as  political,  economic, 
and  social,  and  the  external  relations  will  be  grouped  into  intra- 
imperial  and  foreign.  However,  the  early  part  of  the  period  of  a 
dozen  years  between  the  end  of  the  Anglo-Boer  War  and  the  out- 
break of  World  War  I  was  so  much  devoted  to  reconstruction  in 
all  phases  of  South  African  life  that  no  clear-cut  topical  classifica- 
tion can  be  effected. 

Not  until  1907  did  South  African  politics  develop  definite  lines 
of  action.  During  the  war  several  thousand  Cape  Afrikaners  had 
caused  serious  disturbances  in  that  colony  or  had  joined  the  armed 
forces  of  their  republican  kinsmen.  Sections  of  Cape  Colony  had 
therefore  been  placed  under  martial  law  and  the  rebels  disfran- 
chised for  five  years.  For  some  years  after  the  war  the  newly 
annexed  colonies  had  an  autocratic  and  centralized  government, 
first  under  Lord  Milner  and,  after  1905,  under  Lord  Selborne.  To 
assist  in  this  work  Milner  brought  to  South  Africa  a  number  of 
very  gifted  young  men  who  were  dubbed  Lord  Milner 's  f  Kinder- 
garten'. Several  of  them  afterward  gained  high  distinction  in  many 
fields.  Among  them  were  Lionel  Curtis,  John  Buchan  (Lord 
Tweedsmuir),  and  Philip  Kerr  (Marquess  of  Lothian),  who  won 
fame  respectively  as  political  scientist,  Governor-General  of 
Canada,  and  British  ambassador  to  the  United  States.  Milner  and 
his  assistants  were  men  with  a  mission.  Excellent  administrators, 
they  sought  to  anglicize  South  Africa  and  to  further  its  union.  For 
certain  governmental  purposes  the  two  new  colonies  were  united. 
A  Customs  union  of  all  British  South  African  dependencies  was 
formed  which  had  political  as  well  as  economic  objectives.  Milner 
encouraged  British  emigration  to  South  Africa  in  the  hope  of 
reducing  thereby  the  margin  between  the  Afrikaans-  and  the 
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English-speaking  elements  in  the  population.  Eager  to  promote 
gold  production,  he  brought  in  coolies  from  China.  While  this  act 
helped  the  key  industry  of  the  sub-continent  it  had  widespread 
political  repercussions  in  South  Africa  as  well  as  in  Britain. 

In  the  post-war  era  of  reconstruction,  the  Boer  leaders  refused 
to  accept  membership  in  the  Government  of  the  former  republics. 
All  were  busy  mending  their  private  affairs,  and  they  expected 
substantial  aid  from  friends  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  this 
they  were  disappointed.  A  delegation  consisting  of  Generals 
Botha,  de  la  Rey,  and  Christian  de  Wet  went  to  Europe  in  the 
summer  of  1902.  In  England  they  were  lionized  and  shown 
British  sea-power  in  a  magnificent  naval  review.  On  the  Continent 
the  generals  received  honeyed  words,  were  encouraged  to  demand 
concessions  from  the  British  Government,  but  obtained  little 
money.  Returning  to  London  they  were  curtly  reminded  of  their 
oath  of  allegiance  and  told  that  the  surrender  terms  would  not  be 
modified.  But,  Chamberlain  added,  if  conditions  warranted,  fur- 
ther British  assistance  might  be  forthcoming.  The  outstanding  man 
among  the  Boer  leaders,  General  Botha,  went  home  convinced 
that  his  people  must  look  forward,  not  backward,  and  that  Boer 
and  Briton  must  co-operate  in  a  gigantic  task  of  healing  the  war 
wounds. 

How  serious  were  these  wounds  Chamberlain  discovered  in  the 
course  of  his  visit  to  South  Africa,  December  1902-February  1903. 
In  the  new  colonies  war  scars  and  the  effects  of  the  British 
scorched-earth  policy  were  much  in  evidence.  But  far  graver  than 
the  destruction  of  property  were  wounds  festering  in  people's 
hearts.  The  conflict  between  the  ' bitter-enders'  and  the  'hands- 
uppers'  which  had  broken  family  ties  and  sundered  friendships  still 
raged.  With  the  tenacity  characteristic  of  their  race,  Afrikaners 
refused  to  forgive  and  forget.  At  the  Cape  the  cease  fire  order  on 
the  veld  had  intensified  rather  than  calmed  the  strife  between 
Afrikaners  and  Britons.  South  Africa's  two  strong  men,  President 
Kruger  and  Cecil  Rhodes,  were  no  more.  Rhodes  was  the  greater 
loss  of  the  two  because  with  his  impetuosity  and  ruthlessness  he 
also  combined  magnanimity.  Milner,  the  man  on  the  spot,  was 
bitterly  hated  by  the  Afrikaners.  An  excellent  administrator,  he 
lacked  the  talent  most  needed  in  post-war  South  Africa,  that  of 
the  conciliator. 
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To  Joseph  Chamberlain  fell  this  unaccustomed  role.  Bravely  he 
faced  an  extremely  difficult  situation.  Dressed  immaculately  as 
for  a  court  levee  he  met  dour,  sullen,  backveld  Boers  at  big  public 
meetings  and  at  conference  tables.  Alternately  he  cracked  the  whip 
and  held  out  the  olive  branch.  He  emphasized  that  the  annexations 
were  irrevocable  and  that  the  oath  of  allegiance  meant  loyalty  to 
the  British  Crown,  but  he  also  stressed  that  British  subjects  had 
far-reaching  and  precious  rights  and  that  the  British  Government 
would  assist  the  peoples  of  South  Africa  to  build  a  bright  new 
future.  Although  Chamberlain  was  blamed  by  the  Boers  for  the 
loss  of  their  independence,  they  were  impressed  by  his  courage 
and  forthrightness.  Almost  they  believed  he  was  sincere.  Some 
listened  to  his  admonitions.  Encouraged  by  them  General  Botha 
came  forward  as  a  conciliator  urging  that  past  enmities  be  for- 
gotten and  that  Boer  and  Briton  combine  in  furthering  the  welfare 
of  the  land.  J.  H.  Hofmeyr,  leader  of  the  powerful  Afrikander 
Bond,  or  Union,  had  for  years  entertained  a  similar  vision,  but 
he  lost  it  in  December  1895  when  the  plot  against  the  Transvaal, 
known  as  the  Jameson  Raid,  took  place.  The  subsequent  war  had 
deepened  Hofmeyr's  distrust  of  the  British,  but  after  a  conference 
with  Chamberlain,  Hofmeyr  indicated  that  the  Bond  would  no 
longer  obstruct  the  efforts  to  bring  Boer  and  Briton  together. 

Two  important  events  speeded  their  work.  The  first  was  the 
retirement  of  Milner  from  his  dual  position  as  High  Commissioner 
and  Governor  of  the  new  colonies.  The  second  was  the  advent  of 
the  Liberals  to  power  in  Britain.  Milner  could  never  clear  himself 
of  the  charge  that  he  had  willed  the  Anglo-Boer  War.  His  later 
advocacy  of  the  suspension  of  the  Cape  constitution  and  his  efforts 
to  anglicize  South  Africa  confirmed  the  Afrikaners  in  their  hatred 
of  him.  His  successor,  Lord  Selborne,  was  tactful  and  conciliatory. 
Not  handicapped  by  the  odium  attached  to  Milner,  Selborne  could 
successfully  carry  on  the  task  of  bringing  the  Europeans  in  South 
Africa  together. 

A  British  Conservative  government  had  been  in  power  during 
the  South  African  War.  Both  government  and  party  were  hateful 
to  the  Afrikaners.  Before  the  resignation  of  Balfour,  December 
1905,  his  Colonial  Secretary  Alfred  Lyttelton  had  prepared  con- 
stitutions giving  representative  government  to  the  Orange  River 
Colony  and  the  Transvaal.  But  these  constitutions  did  not  satisfy 
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the  Afrikaners  who  had  interpreted  the  self-government  clause  in 
the  Treaty  of  Vereeniging  as  meaning  full  responsible  government 
with  power  vested  in  the  people.  The  Lyttelton  proposals  had  not 
been  put  into  operation  when  the  British  general  election  of  1906 
took  place.  In  the  campaign  sundry  South  African  topics  were 
discussed,  among  which  that  of  Chinese  labour  was  especially 
featured.  The  Liberals  won  the  election  and  were  committed  to 
send  the  coolies  home  from  South  Africa.  But  what  about  the 
government  of  the  new  colonies?  Although  the  Prime  Minister,  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  had  opposed  the  South  African  War, 
three  powerful  members  of  his  government,  Asquith,  Grey,  and 
Haldane,  had  supported  it. 

A  short  time  after  the  British  election  General  Jan  Smuts  jour- 
neyed to  London  to  present  the  case  of  self-government  for  his 
people.  Smuts  had  had  his  law  training  in  England  and  was  a 
member  of  the  English  Bar.  Until  the  Jameson  Raid  he  had 
admired  Rhodes.  Smuts  had  served  Kruger  before  the  war;  he 
fought  in  that  war  to  its  bitter  end.  Afterward  he  had  resumed  law 
practice  in  Pretoria,  where  he  assisted  Botha  in  organizing  a  new 
political  party,  Het  Volk  (the  People).  With  an  exceptionally  clear 
and  keen  mind,  Smuts  combined  great  gifts  as  an  advocate.  In  an 
interview  with  Campbell-Bannerman  Smuts  presented  the  Trans- 
vaal's case  for  self-government  and  stressed  its  importance  for 
uniting  Boer  and  Briton.  The  sane,  large-hearted,  strong-minded 
Prime  Minister  listened  to  Smuts's  arguments.  He  asked  a  few 
questions  but  said  little.  Speech  he  reserved  for  the  Cabinet  where 
in  a  ten-minute  address  he  turned  a  hostile  majority  into  one 
favouring  the  proposition  that  a  fresh  start  should  be  made  in 
South  Africa.  Boer  and  Briton  must  be  brought  together.  The 
most  effective  means  to  that  end  was  self-government.  David 
Lloyd  George,  who  was  present,  later  described  this  speech  as  'the 
most  dramatic,  the  most  important  ten-minute  speech  delivered  in 
our  time'.  The  Lyttelton  constitutions  were  cancelled.  Late  in 
1906  the  Transvaal,  and  in  June  1907  the  Orange  River  Colony, 
were  given  responsible  government.  The  grant  of  this  boon  such 
a  short  time  after  the  fighting  in  South  Africa  had  ceased  made  a 
profound  impression  on  Generals  Botha  and  Smuts.  'They  gave 
us  back,'  said  Smuts  at  a  later  day,  *in  everything  but  name— our 
country.  After  four  years,  has  such  a  miracle  of  trust  and  magnani- 
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mity  ever  happened  before?  Only  a  people  like  the  English  could 
do  it.  They  may  make  mistakes,  but  they're  a  big  people.' 

Self-government  put  the  Afrikaners  into  power  in  both  the 
former  republics.  The  first  election  in  the  Transvaal  gave  Het  Volk 
a  clear  majority  and  Botha  became  Prime  Minister.  Shortly  after 
his  government  had  been  organized  he  left  South  Africa  to  attend 
the  colonial  conference.  Smuts  then  deputized  for  him.  In  the 
Orange  River  Colony  Generals  Hertzog  and  de  Wet  had  organ- 
ized Orangia-Unie,  an  Afrikaner  party  analagous  to  Het  Volk. 
Orangia-Unie  won  the  first  Orange  River  Colony  election  and 
Abraham  Fischer  took  over  the  prime  ministership.  At  the  Cape 
the  English  Progressive  Party  led  by  Dr.  (later  Sir)  Leander  Starr 
Jameson,  of  Jameson  Raid  fame,  won  the  1904  election  while 
many  Afrikaners  were  still  disfranchised.  He  held  office,  precari- 
ously, until  1908  when  he  was  replaced  by  J.  X.  Merriman,  leader 
of  the  Bond-supported  South  African  Party.  Thus  six  years  after 
the  surrender  at  Vereeniging  the  Afrikaners  were  in  control  in  all 
the  colonies  save  Natal  where  the  British  element  dominated  in 
the  European  population.  The  next  important  event  in  the  political 
history  of  South  Africa  was  its  unification.  But  before  we  tell  the 
story  of  how  that  came  about,  we  must  depict  salient  economic 
and  social  features  of  the  South  African  scene. 

Until  the  discovery  of  diamonds  in  the  1860's  and  of  gold 
twenty  years  later,  South  Africa  was  predominantly  an  agricul- 
tural country.  However,  by  the  mid-1 890's  the  gold-fields  in  the 
Transvaal  had  become  the  economic  centre  of  the  sub-continent 
and  the  focal  point  for  railroads  from  the  ports  of  Cape  Town, 
Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  and  Durban  in  British  and  Lourengo 
Marques  in  Portuguese  territory.  Quarrels  over  this  traffic  helped 
to  bring  on  the  Anglo-Boer  War. 

In  South  Africa  the  gold  is  found  as  small  particles  embedded 
in  the  quartz  with  veins  going  deep  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
Almost  from  the  beginning  gold-mining  required  elaborate 
machinery,  much  capital,  and  many  workmen.  Before  the  war 
more  than  100,000  native  labourers  were  employed  in  the  mines. 
The  rapid  overturn  of  this  labour  force  made  a  vast  reservoir  of  it 
necessary.  Most  of  these  workers  came  under  contract  from  Portu- 
guese East  Africa,  so  that  recruitment  was  linked  with  the  afore- 
mentioned Portuguese  port  of  Lourengo  Marques.  The  war  closed 
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the  mines  and  dispersed  this  labour.  After  the  fighting  was  over 
the  rebuilding  of  burned  farmsteads  and  the  repair  of  damaged 
communications  required  a  vast  amount  of  labour.  Such  a  serious 
shortage  developed  that  the  mines  could  not  be  re-opened.  To 
operate  them  at  a  profit  required  cheap  labour  of  a  kind  that 
Europe  could  not  provide.  Hence  Milner's  decision  to  import 
Chinese  contract  labour  which  stirred  up  such  a  furore.  Before  the 
end  of  1904,  23,000  coolies  from  China  had  arrived  in  South 
Africa.  Within  the  next  year  the  number  had  reached  nearly 
50,000.  But  when  in  the  election  of  January  1906  British  voters 
decided  overwhelmingly  against  'Chinese  slavery'  in  South  Africa, 
the  repatriation  of  the  coolies  started  almost  immediately.  By 
1910  they  were  all  gone.  Their  labour  had,  however,  hastened  the 
return  of  prosperity  to  the  Transvaal.  With  the  departure  of 
Chinese  labourers  there  was  again  need  to  recruit  natives  in 
Portuguese  territory.  In  the  trail  of  Portuguese  negotiations  came 
the  tangled  issues  of  the  use  of  ports  and  government-owned  rail- 
roads in  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  both  suffering  from  an  acute 
economic  depression.  None  of  these  problems  could  be  solved 
unilaterally.  They  concerned  all  of  South  Africa. 

So  did  many  other  complex  questions  concerning  labour  and 
the  treatment  of  non-Europeans.  Eager  for  quick  profit,  sugar- 
planters  in  Natal  had  in  the  1860's  secured  indentured  labour  from 
India.  The  Indians  found  South  Africa  to  their  liking,  and  refused 
to  leave  at  the  end  of  the  contract  period.  They  sent  for  relatives 
and  friends,  engaged  in  business,  and  formed  a  community  of  their 
own.  In  1893  a  young  barrister,  Mohandas  K.  Gandhi,  came  to 
Natal  in  the  interest  of  an  Indian  client.  Despite  his  English  educa- 
tion and  European  clothes  he  found  himself  discriminated  against 
because  of  his  colour.  Gandhi  then  decided  to  stay  in  South 
Africa  and  lead  his  people  in  their  fight  for  equal  rights.  Thinking 
that  these  rights  might  be  secured  under  the  British  flag,  he  sided 
with  Britain  in  the  Anglo-Boer  War.  But  disillusionment  followed. 
Except  at  the  Cape,  which  in  1853  had  received  a  constitution 
from  Britain  which  did  not  recognize  a  colour  bar,  the  rest  of 
South  Africa  acted  on  the  principle  of  Noah's  curse  on  the  son  of 
Ham:  'Cursed  be  Canaan;  a  servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  unto 
his  brethren.'  No  sooner  had  the  Transvaal  obtained  self- 
government  than  its  secretary  General  Smuts  clashed  with  Gandhi 
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over  the  registration  of  Asians.  It  was  realized  that  the  problem 
of  the  Indians  was  too  big  for  the  Transvaal  and  Natal  alone. 
That,  too,  was  a  question  for  the  whole  of  South  Africa. 

So  were,  in  fact,  all  questions  connected  with  the  relations 
between  Europeans  and  non-Europeans.  In  this  respect  the  British 
annexation  of  the  republics  had  solved  nothing.  As  of  old,  the 
sub-continent  remained  a  land  of  diverse  races  and  perhaps  un- 
solvable  racial  problems.  Most  formidable  among  the  dark- 
skinned  sons  of  Africa  was  the  Bantu.  Under  the  name  of  Kaffir 
and  of  Zulu  he  had  bitterly  contested  the  control  of  South  Africa 
with  the  Europeans.  Lacking  modern  military  equipment  and 
training,  he  had  been  defeated,  but  in  1906  a  Zulu  uprising  in 
Natal  revived  the  old  fear  of  that  martial  race.  If  the  Europeans 
were  to  continue  to  dominate  South  Africa,  they  must  unite.  The 
idea  of  such  a  union  or  federation  was  an  old  one.  In  the  1850's 
a  masterful  governor  at  the  Cape,  Sir  George  Grey,  had  attempted 
it  only  to  be  rebuked  by  the  Colonial  Office.  However,  in  the 
1870's  that  office  under  the  leadership  of  Lord  Carnarvon  made  a 
clumsy  attempt  at  federating  South  Africa  by  an  Imperial  Act. 
It  failed.  Cecil  Rhodes  had  envisaged  a  union  of  all  white  com- 
munities, but  he  ruined  the  chance  for  it  when  he  lost  his  sense  of 
proportion  and  timing  and  sponsored  a  plot  against  the  Transvaal. 

By  1908  conditions  had  become  peculiarly  favourable  for  the 
realization  of  what  formerly  had  seemed  only  a  dream.  All  four 
British  colonies  had  self-government,  and  in  three  of  them  the 
Afrikaners  were  in  control.  In  the  two  largest,  the  Cape  Colony 
and  Transvaal,  Afrikaners  had  made  it  clear  that  in  nowise  did 
they  intend  to  repudiate  the  British  connexion.  In  1906  the  Prime 
Minister  and  leader  of  the  pro-British  party  at  the  Cape,  Dr. 
Jameson,  had  urged  the  new  High  Commissioner  and  Governor 
of  the  two  inland  colonies,  Lord  Selborne,  to  'review  the  colonial 
situation  in  South  Africa  in  such  a  manner  as  may  enable  the 
people  of  this  country  to  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  administra- 
tion under  the  present  system,  and  to  consider  whether  (and  if  so 
by  what  means)  it  is  advisable  to  establish  a  central  national 
government  embracing  all  the  British  Colonies  and  Protectorates'. 
Lord  Selborne  forwarded  Jameson's  suggestion  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  Natal,  the  Orange  River  Colony,  the  Transvaal,  and 
Southern  Rhodesia.  These  Governments  concurred,  and  action 
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quickly  followed.  A  memorandum  prepared  by  Mr.  Lionel  Curtis 
was  sent  on  7  January  1907  by  Lord  Selborne  to  all  the  British 
colonies  and  published  in  the  press  of  South  Africa  and  Britain. 

This  so-called  Selborne  Memorandum  presented  in  a  clear, 
concise,  and  convincing  manner  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which 
confronted  South  Africa  and  the  need  for  dealing  with  them  on  a 
national  basis.  Piecemeal  measures  would  only  aggravate  threaten- 
ing dangers.  South  Africa  was  at  a  cross-roads  facing  three  alter- 
natives: 'the  make-shift  regime  of  the  High  Commissioner,  the 
jarring  separation  of  the  States  of  South  America,  the  noble  union 
of  the  States  of  North  America.'  Selborne  made  it  clear,  however, 
that  the  settlement  of  this  question  could  be  achieved  only  by  the 
Europeans  of  South  Africa. 

To  assist  them  in  making  up  their  minds,  members  of  Lord 
Milner's  Kindergarten  started  a  vigorous  federation  propaganda. 
They  offered  strong,  well-reasoned  arguments  for  a  union  of  the 
four  colonies,  and  they  analysed  the  outstanding  features  of  existing 
federal  governments.  Help  came  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 
One  of  the  bitterest  of  the  *  bitter-enders',  ex-President  Steyn  of 
the  Orange  Free  State,  returned  from  a  European  visit  convinced 
that  a  great  war  was  in  the  offing  and  that  South  Africa  must  face 
that  crisis  as  one  state. 

Sentimental  reasons  and  the  native  and  Indian  problems  pro- 
vided convincing  arguments  in  favour  of  a  united  South  Africa, 
but  the  most  powerful  of  all  was  based  on  purely  material  con- 
siderations. A  Customs  union  and  railroad  convention  had  en- 
abled the  Cape  and  Natal  to  get  a  considerable  share  of  the  trade 
and  traffic  with  the  Rand.  But  the  cheapest  and  most  natural  outlet 
for  the  Transvaal  mining  area  was  the  Port  of  Lourengo  Marques 
at  Delagoa  Bay.  To  capture  and  hold  this  traffic,  the  Portuguese 
authorities  linked  the  use  of  the  port  with  the  recruitment  of 
native  labour  in  their  territory.  No  sooner  had  the  Transvaal 
obtained  self-government  than  notice  was  served  of  the  abrogation 
of  the  Customs  and  railroad  agreements.  At  the  Cape,  where 
serious  droughts  had  much  intensified  the  difficult  economic 
situation  of  the  post-war  years,  this  notice  created  consternation. 

In  May  1908  a  Customs  conference  met  at  Pretoria.  But  instead 
of  tackling  the  Customs  issue  the  conference  decided  to  submit 
to  the  governments  of  the  four  colonies  a  resolution  declaring  that 
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'an  early  union  under  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain'  was  desirable. 
It  was  also  suggested  that  a  national  convention  should  meet  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  These  proposals  were  well  received. 
The  leaders  of  all  political  parties  endorsed  the  call  for  a  conven- 
tion. The  President  of  the  Afrikaner  Bond  declared  in  favour  of 
a  united  South  Africa.  Lionel  Curtis  organized  closer  union 
societies,  and  a  new  periodical,  The  State,  supplied  a  forum  for 
discussing  pertinent  constitutional  problems.  On  the  eve  of  the 
national  convention  General  Botha,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, issued  a  stirring  statement  to  his  countrymen.  He  warned 
them  that  ' South  Africa  has  its  opportunity  now'.  He  expected 
'the  result  of  the  Convention  to  include  unity  and  therefrom  to 
arise  and  develop  a  happy,  prosperous,  strong,  and  healthy 
nation'. 

The  convention  which  decided  the  fate  of  South  Africa  met  at 
Durban  on  12  October  1908,  with  later  sessions  at  Cape  Town 
and  Bloemfontein.  It  consisted  of  thirty  representatives  elected 
by  the  colonial  parliaments— twelve  from  the  Cape  Colony,  eight 
from  the  Transvaal,  and  five  each  from  Natal  and  the  Orange 
River  Colony.  Although  the  convention  worked  behind  closed 
doors  with  no  stenographic  report  of  the  proceedings,  it  became 
generally  known  that  lengthy  discussions  took  place  over  the 
nature  of  the  proposed  union,  the  franchise,  the  representation 
from  each  unit  in  the  Central  Parliament,  the  language  question, 
the  choice  of  capital,  and  the  distribution  of  the  railroad  traffic. 

The  sponsors  of  a  legislative  union  had  the  support  of  the 
strongest  and  best-organized  delegations— those  from  the  Cape 
and  the  Transvaal.  The  Cape  group  was  assisted  by  experts, 
among  whom  was  Lionel  Curtis,  and  the  Transvaal  dele- 
gation had  the  dual  advantage  of  the  guidance  of  General  Smuts 
and  the  strong  financial  position  of  the  gold  colony  whose  control 
over  the  purse  gave  it  virtually  dictatorial  power.  The  f  ederation- 
ists,  on  the  other  hand,  were  handicapped  by  the  absence  of  their 
leaders  from  the  Cape,  J.  H.  Hofmeyr  and  W.  P.  Schreiner.  The 
former  had  refused  to  serve  on  the  Cape  delegation  and  the  latter 
had  resigned  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  Zulu  chief,  Dinizulu, 
implicated  in  the  1906  rebellion,  whose  trial  coincided  with  the 
meeting  of  the  convention. 

Apart  from  the  clear-cut  victory  of  the  Unionists  on  the  question 
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of  the  character  of  the  new  state,  the  other  leading  problems  were 
settled  by  compromise.  Since  the  Cape  could  not  rescind  its  fran- 
chise regulations  allowing  non-Europeans  to  vote,  it  was  decided 
to  leave  existing  franchise  laws  unaltered.  But  in  allocating  repre- 
sentatives of  the  provinces  in  the  Parliament  of  the  Union  it  was 
agreed  to  count  only  males  of  European  descent  and  to  restrict  its 
membership  to  Europeans.  The  new  state  was  to  bear  the  name  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa.  Its  component  members  were  to  be 
known  as  provinces  and  were  to  occupy  a  position  distinctly 
subordinate  to  the  Central  Government.  Traces  of  a  federal 
arrangement  were  found,  however,  in  the  Senate.  Of  its  forty 
members  eight  were  to  be  chosen  by  a  system  of  indirect  election 
from  each  of  the  four  provinces,  the  Cape,  Natal,  the  Orange 
River  Colony  (since  1910  the  Orange  Free  State),  and  the  Trans- 
vaal. The  remaining  eight  should  be  appointed  by  the  Governor- 
General.  Of  these  eight,  four  were  to  be  selected  because  of  their 
knowledge  of  native  affairs.  The  hundred  and  twenty-one  members 
of  the  elective  House  of  Representatives  were  allocated  to  the 
provinces  on  the  basis  of  population. 

The  Afrikaner-dominated  Orange  River  Colony  had  bitterly 
resented  Milner's  anglicization  policies.  Led  by  General  Hertzog, 
its  delegation  fought  strenuously  for  bilingualism.  As  in  the  case 
of  Canada,  the  Union  of  South  Africa  came  into  existence  with 
two  official  languages,  English  and  Dutch  (afterward  Afrikaans 
was  substituted  for  the  latter).  The  dispute  over  the  capital  was 
settled  by  arranging  for  three  capitals  instead  of  one— the  execu- 
tive at  Pretoria,  the  legislative  at  Cape  Town,  and  the  judicial  at 
Bloemfontein.  The  power  of  regulating  commerce  and  Customs 
duties  was,  of  course,  vested  in  the  new  Central  Government,  but 
the  Rand  railroad  traffic  was  to  be  distributed  as  follows:  Durban 
in  Natal  thirty  per  cent,  Lourengo  Marques  fifty  to  fifty-five  per 
cent,  the  remainder  to  Cape  ports. 

The  draft  constitution  prepared  by  the  national  convention  was 
first  approved  by  the  colonies  concerned  and  then  passed  as  a 
statute  by  the  Imperial  Parliament.  In  South  Africa  closer  union 
societies  carried  on  an  active  propaganda  in  its  favour.  Even  at 
the  Cape  Hofmeyr  and  Schreiner  failed  to  mobilize  strong  opposi- 
tion against  it.  Natal  registered  approval  by  a  popular  referendum; 
the  other  three  colonies  approved  by  votes  of  their  parliaments. 
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Throughout  the  discussions  of  the  South  African  constitution  the 
Imperial  Government,  its  official  representatives  in  South  Africa, 
and  the  press  in  Britain  adhered  to  a  policy  of  friendly  neutrality. 

In  1909  the  constitution  which  South  Africa  had  prepared  for 
herself  came  before  the  British  Parliament.  The  Times  hailed  it 
as  a  'proud  achievement  of  which  the  statesmen  who  modelled  it 
and  the  people  who  introduced  it  have  every  reason  to  be  proud'. 
However,  a  dissenting  note  was  sounded  by  South  African  friends 
of  the  non-whites.  A  delegation  headed  by  W.  P.  Schreiner  came 
to  Britain  and  sought  vainly  to  arouse  British  humanitarians  to 
exert  pressure  on  Parliament  to  eliminate  the  clause  barring  non- 
Europeans  from  holding  seats  in  the  Union  Parliament.  The 
veteran  Liberal  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
proscribed  peoples.  To  no  avail.  The  precedents  set  when  Canada 
and  Australia  were  federated  were  against  any  substantial  amend- 
ment to  a  constitution  prepared  by  the  people  concerned.  The 
Prime  Minister  Asquith  and  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  Balfour 
praised  the  achievement  of  South  African  statesmen,  and  warned 
the  House  of  Commons  not  to  mutilate  a  work  'of  freedom  and 
reconciliation'.  The  South  African  bill  was  passed  without 
division. 

On  2  December  1909  the  Union  of  South  Africa  was  officially 
announced  by  a  royal  proclamation,  and  31  May  1910,  the  eighth 
anniversary  of  the  Treaty  of  Vereeniging,  was  fixed  as  the  date 
for  putting  the  new  Government  into  operation.  Lord  Gladstone, 
youngest  son  of  W.  E.  Gladstone,  the  statesman  who  in  1881  had 
restored  independence  to  the  Transvaal,  was  appointed  the  first 
Governor-General  of  the  Union.  Passing  over  the  claims  of  veteran 
Cape  statesmen  such  as  J.  X.  Merriman,  Lord  Gladstone  chose 
General  Botha  to  be  the  Union's  first  Prime  Minister.  Keeping  in 
mind  local  jealousies  and  rivalries,  Botha  distributed  the  seats  in 
his  government  in  the  following  way:  four  from  the  Cape,  three 
from  the  Transvaal,  and  two  each  from  Natal  and  the  Orange 
Free  State.  He  and  Smuts  co-operated  in  reorganizing  Het  Volk 
on  a  new  basis  and  baptizing  it  the  South  African  National  Party. 
The  British-dominated  Progressive  Party  at  the  Cape  was  likewise 
changed  and  named  the  Union  Party.  Neither  of  them  had  a  pure 
Afrikaner  or  British  following.  In  the  first  election,  the  Govern- 
ment secured  66  of  the  121  members  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
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sentatives.  Since  the  Unionists  abstained  from  fractious  opposi- 
tion, the  new  Government  was  launched  under  very  favourable 
auspices. 

But  despite  its  large  majorities  in  divisions,  the  first  Government 
of  the  Union  faced  a  very  difficult  situation.  High-pressure  sales- 
manship had  been  a  potent  factor  in  bringing  the  four  colonies 
together  in  a  legislative  union.  The  native  danger  had  been  exag- 
gerated and  the  depth  of  Afrikaner  resentment  toward  the  English 
minimized.  When  the  wave  of  emotional  enthusiasm  subsided,  old 
dislikes  revived.  Botha  and  his  associates  had  hoped  for  a  union 
of  hearts;  they  trusted  that  the  past  would  be  forgotten  so  that  the 
two  white  groups  could  march  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  sunlight 
of  a  new  day.  Fearless,  honest,  and  sincere  Botha  despised  the 
little  tricks  of  politics.  His  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  British  sovereign 
he  meant  to  keep  without  evasion  and  subterfuge.  Deeply  appreci- 
ative of  the  trust  shown  by  Britain  when  his  people  were  given 
self-government  less  than  five  years  after  the  surrender  at  Vereeni- 
ging,  Botha  wanted  to  reciprocate  and  meet  trust  with  trust. 
Knowing  that  his  people  were  inferior  to  no  other  on  this  globe, 
he  saw  no  need  to  have  them  fenced  around  with  cultural  and 
social  safeguards.  He  walked  with  firm  steps  and  upright  on  the 
world's  highway.  But  his  strength  blinded  him  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  his  countrymen  were  too  weak  to  free  themselves  from 
the  burden  of  old  hatreds. 

Botha  and  his  chief  lieutenant  General  Jan  Smuts  believed  that 
salvation  for  South  Africa  lay  in  its  wholehearted  co-operation 
with  Britain  and  the  British  nations.  Representing  the  Transvaal 
at  the  colonial  conference  of  1907  and  the  defence  conference  of 
1909,  and  the  Union  at  the  imperial  conference  of  1911,  Botha 
acted  with  firmness  and  dignity.  He  won  the  respect  of  his  col- 
leagues and  was  admired  by  the  British  people.  But  soon  Botha 
joined  that  company  of  prophets  who  are  honoured  everywhere 
except  in  their  own  country.  Afrikaners  began  to  revile  him. 

The  Orange  Free  State  is  the  heart  of  Afrikanerdom.  Here 
more  than  anywhere  else  in  South  Africa  the  farmers  predominate 
and  live  in  the  past.  Slow  to  take  up  arms  against  the  British,  the 
Free  Staters  were  the  last  to  lay  them  down.  Fiercely  loyal  to  their 
Church  and  their  language,  the  backveld  Boers  bitterly  resented 
Miner's  secularization  of  their  schools  and  his  attempts  to  make 
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them  instruments  for  anglicization  of  their  children.  At  the 
national  convention,  the  Free  State  delegation  had  been  most 
insistent  in  urging  constitutional  safeguards  for  bilingualism  in  the 
new  state.  As  Minister  of  Justice  in  the  Union  Government, 
General  Hertzog  felt  it  to  be  his  special  mission  to  make  the 
bilingual  system  effective  everywhere  in  the  Union.  When  out- 
voted on  the  issue  to  require  compulsory  study  of  both  official 
languages  in  the  elementary  schools,  Hertzog  broke  the  British 
rule  of  Cabinet  solidarity  by  taking  the  matter  to  the  people. 

Trained  in  the  Netherlands  in  Roman-Dutch  law,  Hertzog  held 
a  hard  legalistic  view  of  South  African  affairs.  To  him  the  grant 
of  self-government  to  the  Afrikaners  was  merely  fulfilment  of  a 
clause  in  the  Treaty  of  Vereeniging.  The  easy  flexibility  of  the 
British  constitutional  system  he  failed  to  understand.  To  him 
Afrikaners  and  Britons  were  fundamentally  different.  If  the 
English-speaking  South  Africans  would  accept  denationalization 
as  the  French  Huguenots  had  done,  Botha's  one-stream  theory 
about  South  Africa  would  be  all  right,  but  since  such  amalgama- 
tion was  out  of  the  question,  the  theory  had  no  meaning  to  Hert- 
zog. It  was  pure  nonsense.  The  two  European  peoples  in  South 
Africa  represented  two  streams  which  could  not  merge.  Botha, 
said  Hertzog,  had  simply  surrendered  to  the  British  and  betrayed 
his  own  people.  The  fact  that  Botha  while  in  London  at  the  191 1 
imperial  conference  had  appeared  in  court  dress  at  royal  levees 
was  offered  as  proof  positive  that  he  had  kotowed  to  those  respon- 
sible for  the  burning  of  Afrikaner  homes  and  the  death  of  thou- 
sands of  women  and  children.  When  brought  to  book  by  the  Prime 
Minister  for  disloyal  conduct  and  asked  to  resign,  Hertzog  refused 
to  do  so.  Meanwhile  a  Cabinet  Member  from  British  Natal,  in- 
censed by  Hertzog's  Anglophobe  campaign,  resigned.  A  Govern- 
ment break-up  was  averted  by  the  use  of  the  customary  British 
device  of  the  Prime  Minister  resigning  and  with  him  as  a  matter 
of  course  the  entire  Government.  Lord  Gladstone  asked  Botha 
to  form  a  new  one,  which  he  did,  leaving  Hertzog  out.  The  ex- 
cluded Minister  then  proceeded  to  organize  the  Nationalist  Party 
—a  party  of  Afrikaners  who  hoped  to  realize  President  Kruger's 
dream  of  making  the  Afrikaners  dominant  on  the  sub-continent  of 
Africa. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  Botha  government  lost  the  support 
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of  the  ultra-nationalistic  Afrikaners,  organized  European  labour 
grew  hostile  because  of  General  Smuts's  high-handed  actions.  In 
1902  skilled  labourers  at  the  mines  organized  a  union  which 
ultimately  acquired  much  power.  This  group  endorsed  early 
legislation  by  the  Union  Government  to  check  the  ravages  of 
phthisis  and  other  occupational  diseases;  this  legislation  also 
entrenched  European  labour  in  key  positions.  But  in  1913  the 
Government  intervened  unsuccessfully  in  a  miners'  strike.  Soldiers 
were  brought  in  and  fired  on  strikers,  killing  twenty-one  and 
wounding  forty-seven  people  some  of  whom  were  merely  by- 
standers. In  the  end  the  miners  won,  but  Smuts  felt  humiliated 
and  the  miners  remained  bitter  over  the  use  of  soldiers.  The  strike 
left  bad  blood  on  both  sides. 

In  January  1914  more  trouble  developed.  This  time  a  coal- 
miners'  strike  in  Natal  and  a  strike  of  railroad  employees  were 
followed  by  a  general  strike  of  European  labour  on  the  Rand. 
In  Johannesburg  a  strike  committee  established  a  semi-military 
organization  and  defied  the  Government.  Warned  by  their  experi- 
ence six  months  earlier,  Botha  and  Smuts  had  made  preparations 
for  such  an  emergency.  With  Smuts  in  charge  of  the  operations, 
the  Government  acted  swiftly  and  ruthlessly.  The  Rand  was  placed 
under  martial  law  and  citizens  were  called  out  under  the  old 
commando  or  militia  system.  The  newly  established  defence  force 
of  the  Union  was  mobilized.  Recalcitrant  strikers  faced  machine- 
guns.  Many  of  their  leaders  who  had  come  from  Britain  were 
arrested,  rushed  to  Durban,  and  put  on  a  ship  for  their  homeland. 
They  were  on  the  high  seas  and  out  of  reach  before  attempts  could 
be  made  to  free  them  by  writs  of  habeas  corpus.  Organized  labour 
in  South  Africa  and  in  Britain  raised  a  loud  cry  of  protest.  But  the 
strike  was  broken  and  the  Government  upheld  by  the  Union 
Parliament.  Eager  for  revenge,  especially  on  Smuts,  white  labour 
then  organized  as  a  political  party  and  quite  willingly  assisted 
Hertzog  in  his  opposition  to  the  Government. 

Gold-mining  continued  to  be  the  heart  and  centre  of  South 
Africa's  economic  life.  By  1910  the  Chinese  coolies  had  been  sent 
home.  British  and  Portuguese  South  Africa  provided  the  unskilled 
labour  needed  for  the  mines,  and  soon  production  rose  above  the 
pre-war  level.  The  price  of  gold  remained  steady,  and  the  new 
National  Government  dealt  with  the  mining  industry  without  fear 
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of  outside  interference.  Agreements  were  reached  with  the  power- 
ful Johannesburg  Chamber  of  Mines  and  its  various  agencies  con- 
cerning fees,  taxes,  transportation,  and  other  matters  affecting  the 
industry.  But  the  question  of  labour  posed  special  problems.  In 
the  beginning  the  skilled  labourers  at  the  mines  were  mostly 
Cornishmen.  As  these  pioneers  died  or  moved  away,  their  places 
were  taken  by  South  African  whites.  The  industry  became  more 
and  more  mechanized,  and  the  question  then  arose,  should  natives 
be  trained  for  tasks  requiring  special  skills,  including  those  con- 
nected with  the  operation  of  machines?  The  answer  was  an 
emphatic  No!  The  Mines  and  Works  Act,  19119  gave  the  whites 
a  monopoly  of  all  skilled  well-paid  jobs.  Thus  was  a  colour  bar 
erected.  Even  if  British  humanitarians  had  been  as  strong  and 
vigorous  as  they  were  a  hundred  years  earlier,  they  could  not  have 
interfered  with  this  discriminatory  legislation  because  the  South 
African  Union  was  an  autonomous  dominion. 

Agriculture  continued  to  be  of  very  great  importance  to  the 
majority  of  South  Africans.  But  on  the  sub-continent  agriculture 
labours  under  many  handicaps— poor  soil,  irregular  and  inade- 
quate rainfall,  and  a  multitude  of  plant  and  animal  diseases.  As 
far  as  these  handicaps  could  be  removed  by  man,  the  new  Govern- 
ment essayed  to  do  so.  Laws  were  passed  enlisting  the  aid  of 
science  to  fight  disease  and  improve  farming  methods.  New  irriga- 
tion works  and  a  land  bank  were  established.  Meanwhile  the  rise 
in  population  increased  the  pressure  on  the  limited  amount  of 
good  farming  land.  At  the  Cape,  non-Europeans  had  been  able  to 
acquire  property  without  much  difficulty.  In  the  old  Kaflraria 
natives  had  even  been  encouraged  to  become  landowners.  Not  so 
in  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal.  A  Land  Act  of  1913 
restricted  the  right  of  natives  to  own  land.  Thus  the  economic  and 
social  policies  of  the  old  republics,  rather  than  those  of  the  Cape, 
were  adopted  by  the  Union. 

Although  the  natives —that  is  to  say  the  black-skinned  South 
Africans  of  Bantu  stock— outnumbered  the  whites  nearly  four 
to  one,  they  were  unorganized  and  lacked  leaders.  It  was  other- 
wise with  the  Indians  in  Natal.  As  yet  relatively  few  in  number, 
they  had  the  most  skilful  political  leader  of  the  present  century 
in  Mohandas  K.  Gandhi.  When  it  became  obvious  that  in  South 
Africa  his  people  would  be  treated  like  the  natives  and  restricted 
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both  in  the  holding  of  property  and  in  moving  about  within  the 
Union,  Gandhi  put  into  practice  the  campaign  methods  later  des- 
tined to  make  him  world  famous— fasting  and  passive  resistance. 
The  Immigration  Regulation  Act,  1913,  decreed  finger-printing, 
compulsory  registration,  and  various  other  restrictions  for  the 
Asians.  Smuts,  the  Attorney-General  of  the  Union,  faced  Gandhi. 
The  inter-provincial  immigration  regulations  were  ignored  by  the 
Indians  who  moved  into  Transvaal  by  the  thousands.  They  were 
put  into  jail  until  the  jails  were  overcrowded;  released  they  re- 
peated the  offence.  The  iron-willed  Smuts  was  baffled,  and  the 
Imperial  Government  was  much  disturbed  for  in  India  the  politi- 
cal situation  was  growing  critical.  There  agitators  blamed  Britain 
for  the  treatment  meted  out  to  Indians  in  South  Africa. 

Finally  in  1914  a  compromise  was  reached,  chiefly  on  minor 
matters.  Specific  references  to  Indians  and  Asians  were  to  be 
omitted  from  South  African  legislation.  The  special  tax  on  non- 
indentured  Indians  was  repealed.  But  the  Indians  continued  to  be 
restricted  with  reference  to  land-holding,  trading,  and  travelling 
within  the  Union.  In  1911  the  indenturing  of  Indian  coolies  for 
Natal  came  to  an  end.  Those  still  under  contract  were  to  return 
to  India  within  five  years.  Johannesburg,  not  London,  made 
Gandhi  an  enemy  of  the  British  Empire.  In  1914  he  transferred 
his  activities  to  the  wider  field  of  his  homeland. 

In  the  meantime  two  erstwhile  enemies  of  Britain,  Generals 
Botha  and  Smuts,  had  become  admirers  and  friends  of  the  British 
Empire.  From  1910  until  1914  they  worked  harmoniously  with 
other  dominion  statesmen.  South  Africa  granted  tariff  preferences 
to  Britain  and  New  Zealand,  made  small  cash  contributions  to 
imperial  naval  defence,  and  organized  her  own  military  defence 
force.  This  latter  was  based  on  the  principle  of  universal  liability 
to  military  service  for  all  able-bodied  European  males  between 
17  and  60  with  training  in  the  years  17  to  25.  The  obligation  to 
service  was,  however,  limited  to  South  Africa.  This  defence  force 
was  organized  on  British  models  and  on  lines  worked  out  by 
South  African  and  British  military  authorities.  Save  for  a  small 
garrison  at  the  naval  base  of  Simonstown,  all  British  troops  were 
to  be  withdrawn  from  the  Union,  In  1911  Botha  declared  himself 
opposed  to  the  theory  that  a  British  dominion  could  be  neutral  in 
an  imperial  war.  Like  Prime  Minister  Laurier  of  Canada, 
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Botha  held,  however,  that  each  dominion  was  free  to  decide 
whether  to  participate  actively  in  such  a  conflict 

In  domestic  as  well  as  in  external  affairs,  the  year  1914  was 
eventful  and  epoch-making.  At  its  opening,  labour  disturbances 
on  the  Rand  excited  fear  of  a  native  uprising.  As  a  precautionary 
measure  60,000  rifles  were  distributed  among  Boer  fanners. 
Hertzog  and  his  Nationalist  followers  carried  on  a  bitter  campaign 
against  the  Government  with  vilification  of  Botha  for  alleged  pro- 
British  sympathies.  Rumours  of  an  impending  world  war  spread 
over  the  veld.  It  received  support  from  the  prophecies  of  a  Boer 
farmer,  Nicholas  van  Rensburg,  who  in  his  visions  saw  a  grey  bull, 
Germany,  fighting  a  red  bull,  Britain.  The  former  won,  and  40,000 
Germans  marched  through  the  streets  of  London.  From  time  to 
time  seers  of  this  type  have  afflicted  the  peoples  of  South  Africa. 
Van  Rensburg  had  many  followers,  among  whom  the  most  famous 
was  General  de  la  Rey. 

On  the  eve  of  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I,  Botha  informed 
Britain  that  South  Africa  would  handle  its  own  defence  so  British 
troops  might  be  removed  from  the  Union.  This  offer  was,  of 
course,  accepted  with  gratitude.  The  Imperial  Government  then 
asked  Botha  to  seize  German  South-west  Africa,  where  a  strong 
garrison  and  a  powerful  wireless  station  were  serious  threats  to 
the  British  cause.  Botha  agreed  to  do  so,  and  the  decision  was 
upheld  in  the  Union  Parliament  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
Carefully  Botha  explained  that  the  projected  expedition  should  be 
undertaken  only  with  volunteers.  In  spite  of  this,  General  C.  R. 
Beyers,  Commandant-General  of  the  Union  defence  forces,  re- 
signed his  post  in  protest  against  the  contemplated  action  which 
was  violently  criticized  by  Hertzog,  Reports  of  great  German  vic- 
tories strengthened  confidence  in  van  Rensburg's  prophecies.  A 
series  of  Afrikaner  youth  rallies  was  held.  At  these  rallies  speakers 
reminded  their  audiences  of  British  misdeeds  and  German  friend- 
ship toward  the  republics.  Old  *  bitter-enders'  saw  in  Britain's 
troubles  an  excellent  opportunity  to  expel  the  British  from  South 
Africa. 

In  the  critical  autumn  days  of  1914,  when  the  Government  of 
France  abandoned  Paris  for  Bordeaux,  German  propagandists 
were  extremely  active  in  South  Africa.  For  some  mysterious  reason 
a  notorious  pro-German,  Lieutenant-Colonel  S.  G.  Maritz,  was 
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placed  in  command  of  a  small  Union  force  on  the  border  of 
German  South-west  Africa,  where  he  soon  established  treasonable 
contacts  with  the  Germans.  Equally  mysterious  was  the  failure  of 
General  Beyers's  car,  in  which  General  de  la  Rey  was  riding,  to 
stop  when  challenged  by  an  armed  constable  on  duty  to  catch  a 
robber  gang.  The  constable  fired,  the  bullet  hit  a  rock  in  the  road, 
ricocheted  and  killed  de  la  Rey.  This  untoward  incident  was 
represented  by  Nationalists  as  a  murder  planned  by  Smuts. 

As  South  African  tension  grew,  Hertzog  and  ex-President  Steyn 
equivocated.  Maritz  threw  off  the  mask  and  joined  the  Germans 
with  a  good  many  of  his  men.  Botha  pleaded  patiently  with  his  old 
comrades,  Beyers  and  de  Wet.  All  in  vain.  Toward  the  end  of 
October  they  summoned  armed  followers  and  took  Republican 
flags  from  their  cupboards.  Again  de  Wet,  the  hero  of  many  daring 
raids  and  hairbreadth  escapes  in  the  Anglo-Boer  War,  rode  the 
veld.  Though  still  agile,  resourceful,  and  strong,  he  made  no  head- 
way against  a  new  foe  and  new  conditions.  Botha,  whose  efforts 
at  conciliation  had  failed,  took  the  field  in  person,  called  out 
commandos  from  Afrikaner  districts,  seized  all  motor  vehicles 
and  petrol  supplies,  and  struck  swiftly.  De  Wet,  with  his  forces 
defeated  and  dispersed,  was  captured  fleeing  toward  German 
South-west  Africa.  Beyers,  also  in  flight,  drowned  in  attempting 
to  cross  the  Vaal  River.  Before  Christmas  1914  the  rebellion  was 
over. 

Although  many  lives  had  been  lost  and  much  property  des- 
troyed in  the  civil  war,  Botha  showed  clemency  toward  the  rebels. 
Most  of  them  were  amnestied;  some,  including  de  Wet,  were  sen- 
tenced to  fines  and  imprisonment;  only  one  was  executed. 

With  the  rebellion  quelled  Botha  and  Smuts  proceeded  to  throw 
the  weight  of  South  Africa  into  the  world  struggle.  In  1915  Botha 
commanded  the  Union  force  which  captured  German  South-west 
Africa.  In  the  following  year  Smuts  took  command  of  the  hetero- 
geneous British  Army  fighting  in  German  East  Africa.  Composed 
of  troops  from  India,  the  West  Indies,  and  Africa,  the  force  at 
his  command  was  neither  sufficiently  strong  nor  well  enough 
equipped  to  deal  effectively  with  an  elusive  enemy.  By  the  open- 
ing of  1917,  the  war  in  East  Africa  was  guerrilla  style.  Smuts  then 
handed  the  command  of  the  British  forces  there  to  another 
Afrikaner,  General  J.  L.  Van  Deventer,  and  went  to  Britain,  where 
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he  became  a  member  of  the  British  War  Cabinet  and  its  handy- 
man. Although  the  African  sideshows  absorbed  the  major  portion 
of  the  Union's  war  efforts,  1914-18,  volunteers  from  South  Africa 
joined  both  British  and  Australian  fighting  units  early  in  the  war. 
In  1915  a  Union  infantry  brigade  of  nearly  7,000  officers  and  men 
left  for  the  European  war  theatre.  After  preliminary  training  in 
England,  this  force  saw  service  first  against  the  Senussi  on  the 
western  border  of  Egypt  and  later  in  France.  It  has  been  com- 
puted that  43,477  white  South  Africans  served  in  the  various 
African  campaigns  and  that  30,719  of  all  ranks  went  to  Europe. 
These  forces  plus  the  home  establishment  of  146,615  represented 
South  Africa's  contribution  to  the  armed  services  during  World 
War  I.  Approximately  twenty  per  cent  of  the  adult  European 
population  enlisted,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  Canada,  the  proportion 
of  English-speaking  men  in  the  fighting  services  was  much  higher 
than  that  of  others.  A  further  Union  contribution  to  the  war  effort 
was  made  up  of  coloured  and  native  labour  units  totalling  nearly 
84,000  men,  of  whom  27,000  served  in  Europe. 

Before  the  end  of  the  war  Generals  Botha  and  Smuts  had  won 
acclaim  in  and  outside  the  British  Empire  as  two  of  the  truly  great 
men  of  their  generation.  But  fellow  Afrikaners  denounced  them 
as  renegades  and  traitors.  In  the  election  of  1915  Hertzog's 
Nationalists  secured  27  seats  in  the  House  of  Assembly  against  54 
members  of  Botha's  own  party.  The  popular  vote  was  indeed  much 
closer,  77,000  to  95,000.  Lacking  a  majority,  the  Government  was 
kept  in  office  only  with  the  aid  of  the  Unionist  or  British  Party, 
led  by  Sir  Thomas  Smartt.  The  Unionist  support  was  coupled  with 
the  understanding  that  South  Africa  should  actively  participate 
in  the  war. 

Between  1915  and  1919  Smuts  was  absent  from  South  Africa 
most  of  the  time.  Botha  alone  had  to  shoulder  the  heavy  burden 
of  government  and  to  face  fractious  political  attacks,  calumny, 
and  vituperation.  The  losses  and  sacrifices  resulting  from  the 
Union's  participation  in  the  war,  the  various  inconvenient  war- 
time restrictions,  and  above  all  the  price  fixed  by  the  British 
Government  for  the  South  African  wool  clip  of  1917  (a  price 
below  that  prevailing  in  the  open  market)  supplied  bases  for 
hostile  charges  against  the  British  Empire.  Hertzog  fostered  Anglo- 
phobia within  the  Union.  Almost  till  the  end  of  the  war,  he  pro- 
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claimed  his  faith  in  a  German  victory.  He  and  his  party  spoke 
openly  of  their  desire  for  an  independent  South  African  republic. 
This,  they  said,  would  be  in  complete  harmony  with  the  principle 
of  self-determination  so  loudly  professed  by  President  Wilson  and 
David  Lloyd  George.  In  1917,  when  the  fortunes  of  the  Allies  were 
at  a  low  ebb,  ugly  rumours  of  a  second  rebellion  spread  in  South 
Africa.  The  possibility  of  a  native  uprising  was  also  discussed. 

Botha  and  Smuts  represented  South  Africa  at  the  1919  Paris 
peace  conference.  The  former  made  a  deep  impression  on  foreign 
delegates.  His  integrity  and  sincerity  were  apparent  to  every  dis- 
cerning person.  But  he  left  the  active  work  of  negotiations  to  his 
friend  Smuts,  whose  quick  intelligence  and  wide  knowledge  of 
international  problems  fitted  him  excellently  for  negotiations  with 
trained  diplomatists.  Though  fully  convinced  that  Germany  bore 
the  main  share  of  responsibility  for  the  war,  General  Botha  de- 
plored the  peace  terms  dictated  to  her.  As  he  watched  the  German 
delegates  sign  the  treaty  of  peace  he  wrote  in  Dutch  on  his  agenda 
paper:  'God's  justice  will  be  meted  out  to  every  nation  in  His 
righteousness  under  the  new  sun.  We  shall  persist  in  prayer  in 
order  that  it  may  be  done  to  mankind  in  Peace  and  Christian 
charity.  Today,  the  3 1st  May,  1902,  comes  back  to  me.' 

A  sick  and  despondent  man,  Botha  returned  to  South  Africa. 
Here  the  Nationalists  flung  themselves  at  him  with  increased  fury. 
Their  delegation  to  present  the  case  for  an  independent  South 
Africa  to  the  peace  conference  had  been  cold-shouldered.  His  plea 
for  forbearance  and  a  united  effort  to  build  a  prosperous  and 
strong  South  Africa  fell  on  deaf  ears.  On  27  August  1919  his 
weary  soul  found  rest.  South  Africa  lost  her  greatest  son. 

Deprived  of  the  calm  counsel  and  steadying  influence  of  his 
friend,  Smuts  took  over  the  premiership.  Parliament  met,  ratified 
the  peace  treaty,  agreed  that  the  Union  should  become  the  man- 
datory for  German  South-west  Africa,  and  was  then  dissolved. 
Negotiations  between  Smuts's  South  African  Party  and  the 
Nationalists  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Unionists  on  the  other  both 
failed.  The  elections  of  March  1920  resulted  in  a  deadlock.  The 
new  Parliament  was  badly  split,  the  Nationalists  leading  with  44 
votes,  the  Government  with  41,  the  Unionists  25,  the  Labourites 
21,  and  the  Independents  3  in  the  House  of  Assembly.  In  vain 
Smuts  sought  coalition  with  the  Unionists  and  Labourites.  The 
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former  refused  to  surrender  their  identity.  The  latter  remembered 
how  Smuts  had  treated  the  1914  strikers.  An  appeal  to  Hertzog 
brought  no  results.  With  the  unofficial  assistance  of  the  Unionists 
and  Independents  Smuts  carried  on  through  the  year  1920.  But  it 
was  only  a  caretaker  government.  Parliament  was  therefore  dis- 
solved on  the  last  day  of  December  1920  and  elections  fixed  for 
February  following.  Before  the  election  occurred  the  Unionists 
joined  the  South  African  Party.  The  enlarged  party  won  79  seats 
as  against  45  for  the  Nationalists,  9  Labour,  and  1  Independent  in 
the  new  House.  Smuts  had  a  comfortable  majority  and  he  re- 
organized his  government  with  equal  representation  of  Afrikaners 
and  Britons. 

In  the  succeeding  three  years  outside  of  South  Africa  Smuts  was 
considered  one  of  the  world's  leading  statesmen.  At  home  his 
name  was  dragged  in  the  mud,  and  in  1924  he  was  driven  from 
office  and  power.  America,  British  Empire  countries,  and  Europe 
showered  honours  upon  him.  His  opinions  were  solicited  and  his 
statements  quoted  everywhere.  He  carried  weight  at  the  imperial 
conferences  of  1921  and  1923.  He  helped  to  bring  peace  to  Ire- 
land, and  in  1923  he  contributed  materially  to  the  settlement  of 
the  Ruhr  question.  But  South  Africa  Smuts  could  not  pacify.  His 
failure  at  home  was  due  in  part  to  personal  factors.  Highly 
talented,  intellectually  very  gifted,  impatient  with  the  slow-witted, 
he  was  arrogant  instead  of  patient  and  conciliatory.  Associations 
with  British  officers  led  him  to  adopt  some  of  their  brisk,  stand- 
offish manners.  Descriptions  of  his  campaigns  in  East  Africa  were 
peppered  with  'We  gave  them  Hell!'— a  remark  far  from  pleasing 
to  Afrikaners.  A  statesman  he  was,  but  not  a  politician.  When 
Prime  Minister  he  lorded  it  over  colleagues— he  was  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Although  keen,  learned  and  sophisticated,  General  Smuts  lacked 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  Afrikaner  compatriots.  They  were 
descendants  of  men  who  had  defied  the  might  of  Spain,  France, 
the  Inquisition,  the  Jesuits,  and  the  Roman  curia,  men  whose 
individualism  and  independence  had  been  kept  alive  and  fostered 
by  Calvinism  in  religion  and  by  the  multitude  of  adversities  faced 
on  the  South  African  frontier.  Fiercely  they  cherished  traditions 
and  old  hatreds.  As  burdened  with  the  past  as  were  the  Irish,  the 
Afrikaners  faced  the  momentous  perils  of  the  present  day. 
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During  the  post-World  War  I  years,  these  perils  assumed  for- 
midable proportions  in  South  African  economic  and  social  life. 
Some  of  the  Union's  economic  problems  were  due  to  general  world 
conditions,  others  were  caused  by  situations  peculiar  to  South 
Africa.  Dislocation  of  trade  and  industry,  with  falling  prices  and 
unemployment,  formed  part  of  the  war's  aftermath  in  all  British 
countries.  A  slump  in  gold  prices  upset  South  Africa's  precarious 
economic  equilibrium,  and  unemployment  on  the  Rand  aroused 
fears  of  more  than  economic  significance.  Natives  in  labour  corps 
returning  from  Europe  brought  new  and  alarming  ideas  to  South 
Africa.  In  France  they  had  found  more  tolerance  towards  non- 
whites  than  in  their  own  country;  communistic  ideologies  had 
aroused  longings  and  stirred  suppressed  emotions.  The  'dictator- 
ship  by  the  proletariat'  slogan  found  response  in  the  hearts  of  the 
dark-skinned  sons  of  Africa,  and  apprehension  on  the  part  of 
whites  magnified  the  danger. 

Beginning  in  1920  unrest  among  non-Europeans  caused  serious 
tension  in  the  sub-continent.  On  the  Rand  71,000  native  mine- 
workers  struck  for  higher  wages.  At  Port  Elizabeth  the  threat  of 
a  strike  by  members  of  a  native  labour  union  caused  the  arrest  of 
its  president.  In  a  riot  outside  the  jail  six  Europeans  and  sixty- 
eight  natives  were  wounded,  some  of  them  fatally.  In  Kaffraria  a 
native  prophet  announced  that  the  millennium  was  at  hand.  Thou- 
sands of  his  followers  assembled  at  a  place  called  Bullhock  to 
await  this  happy  event.  Here  they  stayed  for  months,  became  a 
menace  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  defied  police  orders  to  disperse. 
Finally  in  April  1921  the  Government  brought  in  troops.  Machine- 
guns  barked.  The  military  lost  only  one  man,  but  among  the 
Kaffirs  nearly  three  hundred  were  killed  and  wounded.  The  follow- 
ing year  a  native  uprising  in  the  mandated  area  of  South-west  Africa 
was  put  down  ruthlessly  with  heavy  rebel  casualties.  Although  the 
Nationalists  would  doubtless  have  been  as  severe  as  Smuts  in 
handling  native  disturbances,  it  gave  them  much  satisfaction  to 
denounce  him  as  a  butcher. 

Even  more  serious  than  the  trouble  with  the  natives  were  dis- 
orders by  white  labourers  on  the  Rand,  January-March  1922, 
which  led  to  armed  clashes  between  extremists  and  Government 
forces.  White  labour  in  the  mines  was  strongly  unionized  and  so 
were  white  employees  of  the  municipally-owned  public  utilities 
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of  Johannesburg,  of  the  state  railroads,  and  of  the  railroad  shops. 
These  unions  served  the  double  purpose  of  winning  better  wages 
and  working-conditions  for  whites  and  of  maintaining  a  colour 
bar  for  the  various  employments.  The  post-war  depression  resulted 
in  reduction  of  wages  and  staff  among  government  employees. 
Rising  labour  costs  in  the  face  of  declining  gold  prices  impelled 
mine-owners  to  attempt  the  removal  of  the  colour  bar  from  some 
classes  of  work;  they  asked  a  ratio  of  one  European  to  10-5 
natives  in  the  mines.  The  adoption  of  this  ratio  might  lead  to  the 
discharge  of  4,212  white  workers.  The  miners'  union  countered 
with  a  demand  for  a  gradual  change  roughly  equivalent  to  the 
population  ratio  of  one  to  4-5.  Failure  to  reach  an  agreement  led 
to  a  miners'  strike  which  assumed  a  political  character  because 
a  majority  of  the  miners  belonged  to  the  Labour  Party.  Further- 
more, since  the  colour  bar  was  among  the  issues  involved,  Hert- 
zog's  Nationalists  took  a  sympathetic  interest  in  the  conflict,  which 
grew  into  a  general  strike  that  plunged  the  city  of  Johannesburg 
into  darkness. 

Early  in  March  1922  radicals  got  the  upper  hand  in  the  dis- 
turbed Rand  area.  A  council  of  action  was  established  and  armed 
strikers  defied  first  the  police  and  then  the  Government  forces. 
The  red  flag  was  hoisted  and  labour  extremists  expected  National- 
ist farmers  to  aid  them  in  setting  up  a  South  African  republic.  In 
Parliament  Labourites  and  Nationalists  united  in  blaming  the 
Government  for  the  trouble  on  the  Rand,  but  in  the  crisis  South 
African  opinion  rallied  to  Smuts's  support.  He  assembled  a  force 
of  burghers  and  used  artillery,  armoured  cars,  and  aeroplanes 
against  the  'rebel  commandos'.  After  some  sharp  fighting  order 
was  restored,  but  not  until  the  casualty  lists  had  risen  to  292  police 
and  soldiers,  157  rioters,  87  non-combatants,  and  152  natives. 
Snipers  were  shot  on  the  spot.  The  Nationalists  did  not  hesitate  to 
make  political  capital  of  the  Rand  disturbances.  Smuts  was 
charged  with  failure  to  handle  the  strike  properly  and  was  held 
responsible  for  the  battles  which  followed.  He  was  denounced  as 
a  man  of  blood. 

To  the  north  of  the  Union  lies  Southern  Rhodesia.  The  vast 
tract  of  territory  over  which  Cecil  Rhodes's  South  Africa  Char- 
tered Company  had  obtained  control  was  divided  in  1911.  Into 
the  smaller  southern  section  moved  a  considerable  number  of 
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European  settlers,  the  majority  of  whom  were  British.  After  the 
Crown  had  bought  the  rights  of  the  Chartered  Company  in  1918 
the  colonists  in  Southern  Rhodesia  demanded  responsible  govern- 
ment. Given  the  alternative  between  autonomy  or  entrance  into 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  the  Rhodesians  chose  the  former.  This 
decision  was  a  disappointment  to  Smuts  whose  party  would  have 
gained  by  the  adhesion  of  another  British-dominated  province. 

As  the  Union  voters  went  to  the  polls  in  the  general  election 
of  1924,  the  Government  faced  charges  of  failure  over  a  wide 
field.  The  repeated  labour  conflicts  had  alienated  European 
workers.  Ferment  among  the  natives  aroused  apprehension  among 
the  whites.  Afrikaner  nationalism,  which  on  its  cultural  side  was 
hostile  to  both  Dutch  and  English,  gained  strength.  Like  the  Irish 
Sinn  Feiners  the  Afrikaners  wanted  to  go  it  alone.  That  Smuts 
enjoyed  great  prestige  abroad  as  a  statesman  and  thinker  counted 
for  naught  in  the  eyes  of  his  compatriots.  Labourites  and  Nation- 
alists joined  to  bring  him  down.  The  results  of  the  election  gave 
the  Nationalists  63,  Smuts's  party  53,  Labour  18,  and  Indepen- 
dents 1  in  the  new  House.  Smuts  resigned.  Labour  agreed  to 
co-operate  with  the  Nationalists,  and  General  Hertzog  took  office 
as  Prime  Minister  of  the  Union. 

The  leader  of  the  Labour  Party  Colonel  F.  H.  P.  Creswell  did 
not  share  Hertzog's  desire  for  an  independent  South  African 
republic.  Consequently  the  republican  plank  in  the  Nationalists' 
platform  was  put  aside  and  the  Government  concentrated  on 
measures  which  would  strengthen  the  position  of  the  Europeans 
within  the  Union  and  further  the  cause  of  the  Afrikaner  move- 
ment. Laws  establishing  a  department  of  labour,  a  wage  board 
and  a  protective  tariff,  and  a  new  Mines  and  Works  Act  brought 
numerous  benefits  to  white  labourers  and  practically  none  to  the 
natives.  Although  the  cost  of  living  rose,  the  money  wages  of  the 
natives  working  underground  in  the  mines  remained  about  station- 
ary. In  1926  attacks  on  the  Cape  franchise  for  non-Europeans 
started.  On  paper  the  franchise  remained  unaltered  but  actually 
the  political  influence  of  non-Europeans  was  much  weakened  by 
electoral  Acts  of  1930  and  1931  which  granted  universal  suffrage 
to  all  Europeans  of  voting  age  while  non-European  women  were 
denied  the  vote  and  the  men  had  to  meet  the  old  education  and 
property  qualifications. 
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After  the  Anglo-Boer  War  the  efforts  to  win  recognition  for 
Afrikaans,  the  spoken  language  of  the  Afrikaners,  and  to  create 
a  literature  in  that  language  gained  momentum.  Unlike  the  Sinn 
Feiners  in  Ireland  who  strove  for  a  renaissance  of  an  old  culture 
and  an  old  language,  the  Afrikaners  sought  to  free  themselves 
from  their  past  attachment  to  the  Dutch,  to  turn  back  the  anglici- 
zation  tide,  and  to  build  a  culture  peculiarly  their  own.  Numbering 
scarcely  one  million,  the  Afrikaners  were  undaunted  by  the 
tremendous  odds  against  them.  An  Afrikaans  language  society 
founded  in  1905  spearheaded  attempts  to  standardize  the  written 
word  and  to  build  an  Afrikaans  literature.  In  1919  chairs  in 
Afrikaans  were  established  at  Bloemf ontein  University  College  and 
at  Stellenbosch  University.  The  promotion  of  Afrikaans  had  long 
been  dear  to  Hertzog's  heart.  In  1925  that  tongue  replaced  Dutch 
as  the  second  official  language  of  the  Union  and  civil  servants  were 
required  to  master  both  Afrikaans  and  English.  Since  bilingualism 
was  more  common  among  Afrikaners  than  among  Britons  the 
strict  application  of  this  rule  worked  to  the  advantage  of  the 
former.  Frontal  attacks  were  made  on  outward  symbols  of  the 
Union's  connexion  with  the  British  Empire.  The  King's  head  was 
omitted  from  new  postage  stamps,  and  a  bitter  controversy  arose 
over  the  use  of  the  Union  Jack  as  the  flag  of  the  Union.  The 
extreme  Nationalists  wanted  it  replaced  with  the  old  flag  of  the 
Transvaal,  the  *Vierkleur*.  This  issue  was  settled  with  a  compro- 
mise. South  Africa  got  her  own  flag  with  the  Union  Jack  in  the 
centre,  and  on  ceremonial  occasions  the  standard  Union  Jack 
might  be  flown  side  by  side  with  the  South  African  flag.  Further 
evidence  of  the  Government's  desire  to  weaken  imperial  bonds 
was  presented  in  a  new  commercial  treaty  which  placed  Germany 
on  a  footing  of  trade-equality  with  Britain.  These  policies  alarmed 
English-speaking  South  Africans  who  in  1910  had  welcomed  the 
Union  and  endorsed  Botha's  one-stream  conception  of  the  new 
nation's  future.  In  February  1930  the  Anglican  bishop  of  Johan- 
nesburg stated  in  a  sermon:  'There  are  many  English  people  in  this 

country  who  have  their  reasons  for  fear What  is  to  be  the 

future  of  English  people  in  this  land?  I  don't  want  to  overstate 
the  case,  but  I  know  I  am  speaking  forJa  considerable  body  of 
English-born  people  at  this  time.'  II 

Hatred  of  Smuts  had  brought  Labou/ftes  and  Nationalists  to- 
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gether.  This  hatred  persisted  during  the  lifetime  of  the  parliament 
elected  in  1924.  His  party  included  some  Afrikaners,  but  as  Hert- 
zog  pushed  forward  his  nationalistic  ideas,  Smuts  came  to  rely 
more  and  more  upon  the  support  of  the  English-speaking  South 
Africans.  Many  of  these,  while  they  shared  the  Afrikaner  attitude 
toward  the  natives,  were  also  heirs  to  British  traditions  as  em- 
bodied in  the  'made  in  Britain'  constitution  of  the  Cape,  of  the 
humanitarianism  preached  and  practised  by  the  British  mission- 
aries to  South  Africa,  and  of  the  English  legal  system.  Moreover, 
in  a  country  with  a  parliamentary  government  such  as  that  of 
South  Africa,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Opposition  to  criticize  and 
oppose  Government  measures.  This  Smuts  did,  and  for  it  he  was 
bitterly  attacked  by  the  Nationalists.  He  was  charged  with  truck- 
ling to  Britain  and  favouring  the  black  man.  In  the  election  of 
1929  the  slogan  'South  Africa  a  white  man's  land'  figured  promi- 
nently on  posters  and  in  the  campaign  literature  of  the  National- 
ists. That  party  whipped  up  sentiment  against  Jews  and  mine- 
owners  as  well.  The  returns  gave  them  78,  the  South  Africans  61, 
and  Labourites  5  votes  in  the  new  House.  Though  Smuts's  party 
had  more  popular  votes  than  the  Nationalists,  the  latter  were 
favoured  by  a  districting  system  advantageous  to  rural  areas. 
Hertzog  then  had  a  safe  majority,  but  when  the  depression  hit 
South  Africa  his  government  found  itself  labouring  in  heavy  seas. 

South  Africa  in  the  depression  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  chap- 
ter. In  the  meantime  we  shall  present  brief  surveys  of  South 
Africa's  external  relations  in  the  1920's  and  of  aspects  of  her 
economic  history,  191 0-3 1 . 

Absorbed  with  domestic  problems,  the  Union  showed  little 
interest  in  the  international  complications  of  the  post-war  years. 
The  mandate  over  the  former  German  South-west  Africa  was 
undertaken  without  hesitation  and  with  the  hope  that  some  day 
this  area  would  be  annexed  to  the  Union.  Since  no  claims  were 
made  on  a  share  in  German  war  reparations  the  numerous  inter- 
national conferences  dealing  with  this  issue  were  of  no  concern 
to  South  Africa.  She  neither  supported  Greek  pretensions  in  Asia 
Minor  nor  promised  support  to  Britain  in  case  of  a  Turkish  war. 
Smuts  favoured  a  continuance  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  but 
accepted  without  protest  the  solution  of  Pacific  area  problems 
adopted  by  the  Washington  Conference.  Few  of  his  countrymen 
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shared  his  enthusiasm  for  the  League  of  Nations  and  fewer  still 
would  accept  general  political  responsibilities  which  the  Union's 
membership  therein  might  entail.  They  were  completely  un- 
interested in  the  regional  pacts  negotiated  for  Europe. 

At  the  imperial  conferences,  however,  South  Africa  continued 
active.  Smuts  was  constantly  on  guard  against  any  moves  which 
might  interfere  with  the  power  of  the  Union  to  control  immigra- 
tion and  its  dealings  with  the  non-European  elements  in  the 
population.  At  the  1926  conference,  Hertzog  had  a  hand  in  draft- 
ing that  part  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Status  which 
stressed  the  autonomous  position  of  the  Dominions.  Returning 
from  the  conference,  he  declared  himself  satisfied  with  the  status 
of  the  Union  within  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  Fur- 
ther clarification  of  this  status  met  with  his  approval.  With  the 
passage  of  the  Statute  of  Westminster  Hertzog  took  steps  to  have 
it  implemented  in  ways  that  clearly  demonstrated  the  national 
sovereignty  of  his  country. 

Successive  Union  governments  sought  to  strengthen  its  economy 
by  diversification  of  industries.  Agriculture  was  given  special 
attention.  The  railroad  system  was  extended  by  the  building  of 
branch  lines  in  farming  communities.  Agricultural  education  and 
research  aimed  at  increasing  the  production  of  the  farming  and 
pastoral  industries.  Wool  continued  to  be  second  only  to  gold 
among  South  Africa's  exports.  Despite  a  large  increase  in  the 
population,  South  Africa's  agricultural  exports  rose  from 
£9,500,000  in  1911  to  £16,000,000  in  1927.  Even  more  remark- 
able was  the  rise  in  the  value  of  manufactured  goods  within  the 
same  period  from  £8,000,000  to  £51,500,000.  But  diamonds  and 
gold  continued  to  be  the  mainstay  of  the  Union's  economic  life  as 
well  as  of  government  finance.  With  the  mandate  for  South-west 
Africa,  the  Government  of  the  Union  virtually  controlled  the 
world's  output  of  diamonds.  Care  was  taken  not  to  flood  the 
market.  Quotas  were  set  for  the  four  leading  diamond-areas  at 
Jagersfontein,  Kimberley,  Pretoria,  and  South-west  Africa.  Re- 
striction of  production  brought  higher  prices.  In  1910  an  output 
of  5,456,448  carats  was  valued  at  £8,189,197.  Ten  years  later 
2,500,000  carats  brought  £14,000,000.  Important  as  was  the 
diamond  revenue,  the  value  of  South  Africa's  gold  production 
topped  that  of  diamonds  by  a  wide  margin.  From  £12,621,781  in 
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1904  gold  production  had  passed  thirty  million  by  1909;  seven 
years  later  it  stood  at  thirty-nine  and  a  half  million  pounds;  then  it 
levelled  off  around  the  forty  million  mark.  In  1930  the  Rand 
mines  produced  £45,500,000  worth  of  gold.  Although  some  of 
this  was  drawn  away  as  dividends  to  foreign  stockholders,  by  far 
the  larger  share  was  spent  in  wages,  salaries,  general  services,  and 
taxes.  It  has  been  computed  that  the  diamond-  and  gold-mining 
industries  provided  between  twenty-five  and  forty  per  cent  of  the 
Government's  revenue. 

When,  at  the  end  of  the  1920's,  depression  descended  on  South 
Africa,  Hertzog  believed  that  the  Union  was  strong  enough  to 
pursue  an  independent  economic  policy.  For  years  he  had  argued 
that  his  country  could  go  it  alone.  He  refused  to  follow  Britain's 
lead  in  abandoning  the  gold  standard,  1931,  and  held  it  an  absur- 
dity that  the  greatest  gold-producing  country  in  the  world  should 
give  up  gold  as  the  basis  for  its  monetary  system.  But  hard  eco- 
nomic facts  overrode  the  logic  of  this  able  but  legalistic  and 
narrow-minded  Afrikaner  lawyer.  Even  while  Hertzog  was 
attempting  to  demonstrate  that  the  Union  was  a  sovereign  state, 
he  was  compelled  to  link  its  monetary  system  with  that  of  the 
British.  Moreover,  in  1933  he  was  obliged  to  swallow  the  bitter 
pill  of  taking  the  oft-abused  General  Smuts  into  his  government 
as  second  in  command.  That  important  action  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  eventful  epoch  in  the  history  of  South  Africa. 


CHAPTER  V 

The  Commonwealth  of  Australia 

ON  1  January  1901,  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  was  born. 
After  ten  years  of  agitation,  conferences,  political  manceuvrings, 
and  referenda,  the  six  Australian  colonies  reached  agreement  on 
a  plan  of  federation  which,  passed  as  an  imperial  statute,  became 
the  constitution  for  the  new  nation.  Like  all  documents  of  that 
order,  this  basic  law  bore  traces  of  other  constitutions  and  the 
imprint  of  compromise.  While  the  federal  structure  of  the  United 
States,  rather  than  of  Canada,  provided  the  pattern  for  Australia, 
the  deepest  roots  of  Australian  institutions  and  laws  reached  back 
to  those  of  Britain,  the  parent  State.  Reluctantly  the  self-governing 
colonies  of  the  great  southland  submerged  themselves  in  the  new 
federal  state;  carefully  they  sought  to  preserve  evidence  of  their 
former  separate  existence. 

The  American  model  for  Australia  stands  clearly  revealed.  Its 
Parliament  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives. 
In  the  former  each  state  has  an  equal  number  of  elected  members 
(at  first  six,  now  ten);  in  the  latter  the  representation  is  based  on 
population.  Moreover,  the  residual  power— the  power  not  dele- 
gated to  the  federal  government  nor  withheld  from  the  states— 
is  in  the  states.  In  their  attempt  to  retain  some  aspects  of  the  old 
order,  the  Australian  constitution  builders  stipulated  that  state 
governors  should  continue  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown  in 
Britain. 

Australia  has  the  British  cabinet  system  of  government  to 
which  the  colonies  had  been  accustomed  before  the  federation. 
The  Executive  is  responsible  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  may  be  dissolved  by  the  Crown  in  Australia  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Ministry.  From  the  beginning  the  Senate 
was  made  inferior  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  finance.  Deadlocks  between  the  two  houses  may  be 
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broken  by  joint  sittings,  at  which  the  Representatives  outnumber 
the  Senators  about  two  to  one,  or  by  a  double  dissolution.  Nor- 
mally one-half  of  the  Senate  and  the  entire  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  elected  every  third  year. 

The  issue  of  free  trade  versus  protection  was  one  of  the  great 
stumbling-blocks  on  the  road  to  Australian  federation.  It  was 
finally  agreed  to  leave  that  question  to  be  settled  by  the  new 
federal  state,  which  received  control  over  Customs  and  Excise 
taxes.  For  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  as  long  thereafter  as  the 
federal  parliament  might  decide,  three-fourths  of  the  proceeds 
from  these  taxes  were  returned  to  the  states.  As  a  concession  to 
the  smaller  states,  it  was  prescribed  that  constitutional  amend- 
ments must  be  submitted  to  popular  vote,  and  disputes  involving 
states'  rights  may,  with  the  permission  of  the  High  Court  of 
Australia,  be  appealed  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.  The  rivalry  between  the  leading  cities  of  Australia— 
Sydney  and  Melbourne —complicated  the  choice  of  a  federal 
capital.  The  solution  was  found  in  the  American  precedent  A 
capital  city  was  to  be  built  in  a  federal  territory  one  hundred 
miles  from  Sydney  on  the  Victorian  border;  meanwhile  Mel- 
bourne was  to  be  the  seat  of  the  federal  government.  In  1927  it 
was  transferred  to  the  federal  capital,  Canberra. 

With  the  federation  Australia  entered  a  new  era.  It  came  at  a 
time  of  rising  prices,  an  expanding  world  economy,  urgent  de- 
mands for  social  reforms,  and  increased  tension  in  international 
relations.  While  still  young,  the  nation  was  thrown  into  the  mael- 
strom of  a  world  conflict.  A  revolution  in  transportation  ended  its 
isolation.  Once  remote,  Australia  suddenly  found  herself  at  a 
cross-roads  of  the  airways  and  seaways  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. These  changes  made  her  position  as  an  outpost  of  Europe 
near  the  densely  populated  lands  of  Asia  and  Indonesia  more  diffi- 
cult. While  in  area  about  equal  to  the  continental  United  States,  geo- 
graphical factors  prescribe  that  in  population  Australia  cannot  ex- 
pect to  reach  more  than  one-tenth  that  of  the  American  Republic. 

For  Australia  the  years  between  the  establishment  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I  formed  a  period 
of  political  instability,  constitutional  adjustment,  and  economic 
and  social  progress. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  federation  Australia  had  no  national 
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leader  comparable  to  Canada's  John  A.  Macdonald;  until  1901 
the  political  parties  had  functioned  on  a  state,  not  a  national, 
level.  Ten  ministries  and  six  federal  elections  in  the  initial  four- 
teen years  bore  testimony  to  the  growing-pains  of  the  Common- 
wealth. The  first  great  national  issue  facing  Australia  was  protec- 
tion; the  first  national  party  was  that  of  Labour. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  New  South  Wales,  Edmund  (later  Sir 
Edmund)  Barton,  assumed  the  task  of  organizing  the  first  govern- 
ment for  federated  Australia.  As  colleagues  he  chose  the  Prime 
Ministers  of  the  other  states.  He  won  the  election  of  1901  and  on 
9  June  1901,  the  Duke  of  York  (later  King  George  V)  opened 
Australia's  first  parliament.  Soon  afterward  the  fight  over  protec- 
tion was  in  full  swing.  As  early  as  the  1860's  Victoria  had  adopted 
protection  while  New  South  Wales  had  clung  to  free  trade.  At  the 
time  of  the  federation  the  former  had  somewhat  less,  and  the  latter 
rather  more,  than  one-third  of  the  total  population  of  Australia. 
Barton  favoured  protection,  but  leadership  in  the  fight  fell  to  his 
chief  lieutenant  and  colleague  in  the  Government,  Alfred  Deakin 
of  Victoria.  The  free-trade  forces  were  led  by  George  (later  Sir 
George)  Reid  of  New  South  Wales.  Deakin  was  a  Liberal  and 
Reid  a  Conservative,  but  these  designations  soon  ceased  to  be 
truly  descriptive  of  political  views.  The  Labour  Party,  which  held 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  divided 
on  the  tariff  issue  and  avoided  a  definite  commitment  on  it.  Barton 
soon  wearied  of  the  political  strife.  In  September  1903  he  resigned 
as  Prime  Minister  and  accepted  a  seat  on  the  newly  constituted 
High  Court  of  Australia. 

Alfred  Deakin  then  took  over  the  prime  ministership.  Though 
an  ardent  protectionist  he  moved  with  caution  and  accepted  a 
compromise  tariff  while  wooing  the  Labourites.  Meanwhile  he 
introduced  the  social  legislation  they  favoured.  Since  Australia 
exported  food,  protection  did  not  raise  the  fear  of  higher  living 
costs  as  it  did  in  Britain.  Organized  labour  gradually  adopted  the 
view  that  a  protective  tariff  would  increase  employment  and  safe- 
guard the  Australian  standard  of  living.  The  manufacturing  inter- 
ests of  New  South  Wales  exerted  pressure  in  favour  of  protection. 
This  spelt  victory  for  the  cause.  In  1908  protection  won  and  during 
the  prosperous  years  which  followed  the  tariff  change  became 
firmly  entrenched  in  Australia. 
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In  the  meantime  the  Labour  Party  had  grown  so  strong  that 
first  the  Conservatives  under  Reid  and  then  the  Liberals  led  by 
Deakin  sought  to  create  a  united  anti-Labour  front.  In  the  de- 
pressed 1890's,  when  droughts,  falling  prices,  and  widespread 
unemployment  haunted  Australia  and  trade  unions  ceased  to  be 
effective,  labour  in  New  South  Wales  turned  to  politics.  Seats  were 
won  and  power  gained  in  the  legislature.  Since  questions  dear  to 
labour  such  as  immigration,  hours  and  wages,  and  social  legisla- 
tion, could  be  handled  most  effectively  by  a  united  Australia, 
labour  favoured  federation.  Australian  labour  had  therefore 
gained  political  cohesion  before  the  Commonwealth  was  pro- 
claimed. Afterward  it  found  no  difficulty  in  operating  as  a  national 
party.  Among  the  early  leaders  of  the  Labour  Party,  J.  C  Watson 
won  recognition  for  shrewdness  and  tact.  A  trade  union  leader 
before  he  entered  politics,  Watson  successfully  maintained  close 
connexions  between  these  two  wings  of  the  Australian  labour 
movement.  Organized  labour  formed  the  backbone  of  the  Labour 
Party.  By  1914  the  labour  unions  of  Australia  included  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  total  population  than  did  similar  organizations 
in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Before  World  War  I  broke  out 
the  Australian  Labour  Party  had  won  two  general  elections. 

The  cautious  reform  programme  of  the  Labour  Party  attracted 
much  middle-class  support.  Moreover,  the  Liberal  leader  Alfred 
Deakin,  who  strongly  sympathized  with  the  social  reforms  urged 
by  the  Labourites,  needed  their  assistance  for  his  tariff  measures. 
Consequently  his  two  ministries,  1903-04  and  1905-08,  catered 
to  Labour  votes,  while  the  opposition  under  Reid  strove  ineffec- 
tually to  rally  all  anti-Labour  groups  to  its  banner.  For  a  brief 
period  in  1904  a  Labour  government  held  office  with  J.  C.  Watson 
as  Prime  Minister.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  supplanted  as  party 
leader  by  Andrew  Fisher,  whose  second  in  command  was  the 
dynamic  Welshman,  W.  H.  Hughes.  Toward  the  end  of  1908  the 
common  objectives  of  Liberals  and  Labourites  had  in  the  main 
been  achieved.  The  Deakin  government  was  then  overthrown  and 
Labour  took  office  with  Fisher  as  Prime  Minister.  Now  it  was 
Deakin's  turn  to  attempt  a  fusion  of  the  opposition  groups.  He 
succeeded  to  the  extent  of  ousting  Fisher  after  six  months  in  office. 
But  in  the  following  year  Labour  won  a  general  election  and  Fisher 
returned  to  office.  Hi-health  compelled  Deakin  to  retire  from 
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public  life,  and  Joseph  (afterward  Sir  Joseph)  Cook  consolidated 
Australia's  anti-Labour  forces.  In  June  1913  he  defeated  the 
Labour  government  and  took  office  with  the  slender  majority  of 
one  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Hoping  to  climb  out  of  this 
uncomfortable  position,  Cook  in  1914  staked  the  fortunes  of  his 
government  on  a  general  election.  He  lost.  Shortly  after  the  out- 
break of  World  War  I  the  Labour  Party,  under  Andrew  Fisher, 
took  office  with  majorities  in  both  houses  of  the  Australian 
Parliament. 

Although  the  early  years  of  the  Commonwealth  were  marked 
by  political  confusion  and  ministerial  instability,  they  were  rich 
in  constructive  legislation.  The  federal  machinery  was  completed 
and  laws  were  passed  which  placed  Australia  in  the  forefront 
among  democratic  states.  Apart  from  measures  dealing  with 
administrative  problems,  the  most  significant  law  affecting  the  new 
federation  was  that  which  in  1903  established  the  Australian  High 
Court.  Everybody  recognized  the  need  for  this  tribunal,  but  the 
extent  of  its  power  became  a  source  of  grave  political  controversy. 
With  a  constitution  modelled  in  part  upon  that  of  the  United 
States,  the  High  Court  of  Australia  was  inclined  to  follow  prece- 
dents set  by  the  American  Supreme  Court  in  the  days  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall.  A  uniform  liberal  franchise  for  federal  elections 
based  on  the  principle  'one  man,  one  vote'  was  established  from 
the  beginning.  Later  this  was  extended  also  to  women  so  that 
Australia  was  among  the  pioneer  states  in  adopting  woman 
suffrage. 

But  the  Australian  democracy  was  to  be  reserved  for  people 
of  European  blood.  Ever  since  1840  when  transportation  of  con- 
victs to  New  South  Wales  ceased,  employers  had  from  time  to 
time  sought  to  bring  in  cheap  labour  from  Asia  or  the  South  Sea 
islands.  At  first,  with  help  from  the  Imperial  Government  and 
later  by  their  own  effort,  Australian  labour  unions  had  succeeded 
in  preventing  the  importation  of  coolies  from  China  and  India, 
but  Queensland  sugar-growers  had  been  able  to  recruit  some 
islanders,  the  Kanakas,  for  their  plantations.  The  first  Parliament 
of  the  Commonwealth  decreed  the  repatriation  of  the  Kanakas, 
and  a  new  Immigration  Act  prescribed  an  education  test  of  a  type 
that  effectively  excluded  non-Europeans. 

From  the  founding  of  the  first  settlement  in  Australia  in  Janu- 
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ary  1788,  government  action  had  played  an  important  role  in 
Australian  life.  Australians  therefore  did  not  share  the  American 
dislike  of  governmental  interference  and  readily  adopted  measures 
which  elsewhere  were  denounced  as  socialistic.  Among  these  were 
old  age  pensions,  a  federal  court  for  settling  labour  disputes,  and 
special  land  taxes  intended  to  break  up  large  estates. 

Of  these  measures,  that  which  created  the  Court  of  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration  attracted  the  most  widespread  attention  and  had 
the  most  far-reaching  effects  on  the  constitutional,  economic,  and 
social  history  of  Australia.  This  court  was  established  under  the 
provision  in  the  constitution  which  gave  the  federal  government 
power  to  take  steps  'for  the  prevention  and  settlement  of  indus- 
trial disputes  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  any  one  state'.  Since 
in  one  way  or  another  most  industries  of  Australia,  whether 
primary  or  secondary,  knew  no  state  boundaries,  this  stipulation 
could  be  invoked  in  a  great  variety  of  labour  disputes.  Standards 
which  the  new  court  set  for  the  Commonwealth,  of  course  became 
applicable  in  all  states  and  tended  to  nullify  contradictory  regula- 
tions drawn  up  by  state  agencies.  Prices  were  rising  and  new  indus- 
tries were  started.  In  Australia  democracy  meant  government  by 
and  for  the  people.  This  concept  helped  to  determine  the  decisions 
of  the  new  court. 

In  1907  Henry  Bourne  Higgins,  newly  appointed  president  of 
the  Court  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  ruled  in  a  case  involv- 
ing wages  and  conditions  of  work  in  a  harvester"  factory  that  a 
workman's  wage  must  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  'the  normal  needs  of 
the  average  employee,  regarded  as  a  human  being  living  in  a 
civilized  community'.  Among  these  needs  he  listed  'frugal  com- 
forts', leisure  and  recreation,  'provision  for  evil  days',  and 
'security  to  marry  and  to  rear  a  family  of  three  children'.  He 
observed  further:  'Unless  great  multitudes  of  people  are  to  be 
irretrievably  injured  in  themselves  and  their  families,  unless 
society  is  to  be  perpetually  in  industrial  unrest,  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  this  living-wage  as  a  thing  sacrosanct,  beyond  the  reach  of 
bargaining. '  So  well  did  Justice  Higgins  express  the  views  of  the 
Australian  people  that  the  'harvester'  standard  set  by  him  was 
maintained  until  1931.  In  Australia  labour  was  not  to  be  con- 
sidered a  commodity.  The  labourer  was  to  be  treated  as  a  living 
human  being  rather  than  as  a  mythical  economic  man. 
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At  first  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia's  well-being  was  seri- 
ously affected  by  a  widespread  drought  which  had  decimated 
flocks  and  sharply  reduced  agricultural  production.  But  this  ended 
in  1902.  The  subsequent  economic  upswing  is  well  exemplified  by 
the  rise  in  value  of  the  wool-clip.  That  of  1902-03  fetched  less 
than  fourteen  million  pounds;  by  1907-08  its  value  had  risen  to 
thirty  and  a  half  million  pounds.  It  again  went  above  the  thirty- 
million-pound  mark  in  1910-11  and  in  1913-14.  With  the  return 
of  prosperity,  governments  launched  new  public  works  pro- 
grammes. Between  1901  and  1914  five  thousand  miles  were  added 
to  the  Australian  railroads.  In  1908  the  adoption  of  a  protective 
tariff  stimulated  the  growth  of  manufacturing  industries.  A  study 
made  in  1913  revealed  that  during  the  preceding  five  years  the 
number  of  factories  had  increased  21,  factory  workers  33,  and 
factory  output  62  per  cent. 

For  Australia,  as  for  Canada,  the  pre-World  War  I  years  were 
a  period  of  heavy  immigration,  particularly  from  the  United  King- 
dom. Industrial  expansion  and  railroad  building  created  an  acute 
labour  shortage.  The  states  resumed  the  policy  of  aiding  British 
immigrants.  In  two  years,  1911-13,  the  net  population  gain  by 
immigration  exceeded  200,000,  and  the  population  of  the  Com- 
monwealth grew  from  3,750,000  in  1901  to  nearly  5,000,000  in 
1914.  Australia  continued  to  be  overwhelmingly  British.  The 
census  of  1911  showed  that  82-9  of  every  100  white  Australians 
had  been  born  in  the  land  and  that  97  per  cent  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion had  been  born  under  the  British  flag. 

The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  arrivals  had  no  local  Aus- 
tralian attachment.  They  therefore  helped  weld  the  states  into  a 
nation.  Carefully  devised  constitutional  safeguards  to  preserve  the 
identity  of  the  states  were  either  circumvented  or  nullified  by  the 
march  of  events.  The  establishment  of  federal  courts,  the  depen- 
dence of  the  states  upon  federal  subsidies,  the  creation  of  federal 
territories,  the  development  of  a  dominion  status,  and  the  need 
for  an  Australian  defence  system  meant  that  the  Commonwealth 
grew  in  importance  while  the  states  fell  into  a  position  distinctly 
inferior  to  that  of  the  federation. 

The  courts  were  powerful  instruments  of  centralization.  Labour 
looked  to  the  Commonwealth  Court  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitra- 
tion for  assistance  and  support;  Labourites  and  left-wing  Liberals 
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attempted  to  break  up  the  large  landholdings  by  means  of  a 
federal  land  tax.  In  its  early  days  the  High  Court  of  Australia 
sought  to  emulate  the  first  efforts  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  preserve  states'  rights.  But  Australian  judges  soon 
realized  that  in  origin,  economic  structure,  and  governmental 
machinery  their  country  differed  fundamentally  from  the  Ameri- 
can federal  republic.  After  1907  they  blazed  an  Australian  trail 
which  enlarged  the  role  of  government  in  Australian  life. 

The  prosperous  years  after  1907  and  the  higher  tariff  duties 
introduced  in  1908  provided  large  increases  in  the  federal  revenues 
from  Customs  and  excise  taxes.  The  states,  on  the  other  hand, 
found  it  difficult  to  balance  their  budgets.  Debt  charges  and 
mounting  expenses  connected  with  state  services,  especially  with 
the  operation  and  expansion  of  the  state  railroads,  harassed  state 
treasurers.  As  the  time  approached  for  reviewing  the  federal  aid 
to  the  states  prescribed  in  the  constitution,  Deakin  proposed  that 
the  Commonwealth  should  take  over  the  debt  of  the  states  and 
should  guarantee  them  for  ever  an  annual  cash  subsidy  of  25s. 
($6.00)  per  head  of  the  population.  In  a  1909  referendum  the 
former  was  accepted  and  the  latter  rejected.  The  following  year 
the  Fisher  government  put  through  a  Surplus  Revenue  Act  which 
allocated  to  the  states  25s.  per  head  a  year  for  ten  years.  At  this 
time  the  progressive  groups  in  the  Australian  Parliament  urged 
that  the  federal  taxing  power  should  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  up  the  large  estates.  When  the  High  Court  held  that  it 
was  within  the  competence  of  the  federal  parliament  to  impose 
taxes  on  land  and  on  incomes,  the  Commonwealth  gained  finan- 
cial power  which  made  the  states  even  more  dependent  on  it  for 
aid.  The  strength  of  their  constitutionally  assigned  position  as 
residuary  legatee  proved  illusory. 

By  assuming  control  of  territories  the  federal  government 
gained  prestige.  In  1906  the  Commonwealth  took  over  Norfolk 
Island  and  British  New  Guinea  (then  renamed  the  Territory  of 
Papua).  Five  years  later  North  Australia  was  proclaimed  a  federal 
territory  as  was  Canberra,  where  the  federal  capital  was  to  be 
built.  Similar  in  effect  were  the  adjustments  in  intra-imperial 
relations  which  followed  the  federation  of  the  Australian  colonies. 
The  Commonwealth,  not  the  states,  participated  in  the  colonial 
and  imperial  conferences  after  1901.  Federated  Australia  became 
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a  dominion  which  by  1909  had,  like  Canada,  a  High  Commis- 
sioner in  London. 

Australian  defence  preparations  called  for  federal  action.  A 
defence  council  created  in  1905  was  followed  by  the  establishment 
of  a  military  board.  At  first  the  Commonwealth  made  cash  con- 
tributions to  meet  the  cost  of  maintaining  an  imperial  naval  unit 
in  Australian  waters,  but  later  it  was  decided  to  build  a  separate 
Australian  Navy.  By  1914  Australia  had  such  a  navy  and  her  own 
naval  college  at  Geelong.  Interest  in  preparedness  was  extended 
to  military  defence.  An  Australian  section  was  established  in  the 
Imperial  General  Staff,  and  the  Australian  Defence  Act,  1909, 
was  based  on  the  principle  of  universal  liability  to  military  service. 
This  act  created  a  citizen  army  modelled  to  some  extent  upon 
that  of  Switzerland.  The  training  of  Australian  males  started  in 
the  schools  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  progressively  increased  with 
brief  annual  encampments  until  the  men  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-six.  In  June  1911  the  military  college  of  Australia  opened 
its  doors  at  Duntroon  in  the  federal  territory  of  Canberra.  Al- 
though Australian  statesmen,  except  Alfred  Deakin,  refused  to 
entertain  proposals  for  imperial  federation  or  an  imperial  Customs 
union  they  were  keen  to  have  Australia's  defence  forces  organized 
and  trained  after  British  models. 

Long  before  the  federation,  the  colonies  of  Australia  showed  a 
strong  desire  for  a  kind  of  Monroe  Doctrine  in  the  South  Pacific. 
They  watched  with  growing  concern  French  and  German  coloniz- 
ing activities  in  Oceania;  they  importuned  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment to  annex  territory  within  a  wide  range  of  Sydney;  and  in 
1883  Queensland,  with  the  approval  of  the  sister  colonies,  annexed 
a  portion  of  New  Guinea.  To  the  great  annoyance  of  Australians 
the  action  was  cancelled  by  the  imperial  authorities.  Apprehen- 
sion aroused  by  the  later  German  annexations  in  New  Guinea 
helped  to  strengthen  the  sentiment  for  an  Australian  federation. 
Although  often  irritated  by  the  seeming  sluggishness  of  the  Im- 
perial Government  in  matters  relating  to  annexation  of  territory 
adjacent  to  Australia,  Australians  readily  came  forward  to  assist 
the  mother  country  in  the  Anglo-Boer  War.  About  16,000  of  them 
went  to  South  Africa  to  fight  for  the  British  Empire.  Australian 
statesmen  did  not,  like  Laurier  the  Canadian,  stipulate  that  aid 
in  war  might  depend  on  admission  to  the  Councils  of  the  Empire. 
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Nevertheless  they  were  vexed  in  1906  when,  without  previous  con- 
sultation with  them,  Britain  and  France  arranged  a  condominium 
government  for  the  New  Hebrides,  an  island  group  which  Aus- 
tralia considered  within  her  sphere  of  interest.  Stung  by  this  dis- 
courtesy Deakin,  at  the  colonial  conference  of  1907,  raised  the 
question  of  imperial  consultation  with  the  Dominions  on  matters 
of  special  interest  to  them.  Imperial  statesmen  heeded  this  request 
and  promised  to  mend  their  ways.  Thus  did  Australia  strike  a  blow 
for  British  recognition  of  Dominion  nationhood. 

But  Australia  was  not  only  a  British  nation  bound  to  the  mother 
country  by  strong  sentimental  ties;  her  economy  was  also  closely 
linked  with  that  of  Britain,  and  she  relied  on  Britain  for  protection 
against  foreign  foes.  For  more  than  a  century  the  new  communi- 
ties of  the  southland  had  depended  on  this  protection,  and 
throughout  the  Victorian  era  it  had  proved  adequate.  Unmolested 
the  Australians,  with  British  assistance,  had  built  up  their  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  institutions.  In  1914  self-interest  and 
sentiment  alike  prescribed  that  they  should  range  themselves 
actively  on  the  British  side  and  mobilize  to  the  fullest  extent  their 
country's  resources  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  against 
Germany. 

When  the  storm  broke  in  Europe,  Australia  was  in  the  midst  of 
a  parliamentary  election.  A  suggestion  that  it  should  be  cancelled 
because  of  the  emergency  won  no  support.  Both  the  Prime 
Minister  Cook  and  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  Fisher  emphati- 
cally favoured  Australian  participation  in  the  war.  On  August  3rd 
the  ships  of  the  Australian  Navy  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  British  Admiralty  and  preparations  were  made  to  send  over- 
seas an  expeditionary  force  of  20,000  men.  Its  departure  was 
delayed  because  of  the  presence  of  a  strong  German  naval  squad- 
ron in  Far  Eastern  waters.  In  the  meantime  Australian  forces 
seized  German  New  Guinea  and  other  German  possessions  in  the 
Western  Pacific^  south  of  the  Equator.  On  November  1st  the  con- 
tingent left  Western  Australia  escorted  by  one  British,  one 
Japanese,  and  two  Australian  warships.  A  report  that  the  German 
cruiser,  the  Emden,  was  in  the  vicinity,  caused  much  excitement. 
An  Australian  cruiser,  the  Sydney,  left  the  convoy  to  hunt  down 
the  enemy.  The  quest  was  successful.  After  a  running  fight  the 
Emden  was  driven  ashore  at  Cocos  Island  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
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Without  mishap  the  Australian  force  landed  in  Egypt,  where  it 
was  joined  by  a  New  Zealand  contingent.  Combined  they  formed 
the  famous  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Army  Corps,  popularly 
known  as  the  Anzacs.  In  Egypt  this  corps  underwent  intensive 
training  for  active  combat  duty.  In  1915  the  Anzacs  participated 
in  the  ill-fated  Gallipoli  campaign;  the  men  'from  down  under' 
demonstrated  fighting  qualities  of  a  very  high  order.  After  the 
withdrawal  from  Gallipoli,  the  main  part  of  the  Australian  forces, 
much  strengthened  by  further  contingents  from  home,  saw  service 
in  France  where  they  formed  a  part  of  the  British  Army.  The  two 
Anzac  corps  took  part  in  some  of  the  bitterest  battles  on  the, 
Western  Front—the  Somme,  1916,  Messines  Ridge,  Ypres,  and 
Passchendaele,  1917,  Cambrai-St.  Quentin  in  the  spring  of  1918, 
and  in  the  great  final  allied  offensive  in  the  autumn  of  that  year. 
Smaller  bodies  of  Australians  helped  defend  the  Suez  Canal 
against  the  Turks  and  participated  in  the  Palestinian  campaign. 
The  Australian  Navy,  consisting  of  the  cruisers  Australia,  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  and  Brisbane  and  some  smaller  vessels,  saw  service  in 
European  waters.  Of  the  420,000  Australians  who  joined  the 
armed  services  in  World  War  I,  330,000  went  overseas.  Their 
losses  were  very  heavy.  About  60,000  Australians  were  killed 
or  died  in  service.  The  Australian  soldiers  won  fame  as  hard, 
reckless  fighters  who  built  up  a  reputation  for  bravery  in  which 
their  homeland  took  legitimate  pride. 

Conscription  for  overseas  service  was  the  outstanding  political 
issue  in  the  war  years.  In  Australia  as  in  Britain  the  first  calls  for 
volunteers  met  a  ready  response.  After  the  mother  country  had 
adopted  compulsory  service  the  debate  on  this  issue  waxed  bitter 
in  Australia.  It  split  the  Labour  Government  and  Party  wide  open. 
Prime  Minister  Fisher  opposed  conscription  while  the  majority  of  his 
colleagues,  notably  the  Minister  of  Defence  George  Foster  Pearce 
and  the  Attorney-General  William  Morris  Hughes,  favoured  it.  In 
October  1915,  Fisher  resigned  and  went  to  London  as  Australian 
High  Commissioner.  Hughes  then  took  over  the  prime  minister- 
ship.  The  following  spring  he,  too,  went  to  London,  attended 
meetings  of  the  British  Cabinet  and  served  as  British  delegate  at 
an  allied  economic  conference  in  Paris.  Upon  his  return  to  Aus- 
tralia, Hughes  placed  a  military  service  referendum  bill  before  his 
government.  Then  a  storm  broke  out  in  Labour  Party  circles. 
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Hughes  was  expelled  from  the  New  South  Wales  Labour  League; 
the  campaign  preceding  the  conscription  referendum  was  extra- 
ordinarily bitter.  Irish-Australians  were  strong  in  the  labour 
unions.  They  had  been  deeply  affected  by  the  1916  rebellion  in 
Ireland  and  were  unalterably  opposed  to  conscription  for  over- 
seas military  service.  The  result  of  the  referendum,  held  on  28 
October  1916,  was  1,087,557  for  conscription  and  1,160,033 
against.  Although  thrown  out  of  the  Labour  Party,  Hughes  con- 
tinued in  office  with  pro-conscription  Labour  colleagues  until 
February  1917,  when  he  organized  a  national,  or  coalition,  govern- 
ment of  five  Labour  and  six  Liberal  members.  A  new  National 
Party  was  then  formed  with  Hughes  as  its  leader.  In  May  1917 
the  Nationalists  won  a  general  election.  Majorities  in  both  Houses 
favoured  conscription,  but  Hughes  was  pledged  not  to  introduce 
it  without  a  specific  mandate  from  the  people.  Consequently  a 
second  referendum  was  scheduled  for  December  1917.  The  cam- 
paign which  preceded  it  was  even  more  bitter  than  the  earlier  one. 
Disloyalty  charges  flew  thick  and  fast;  appeals  were  made  to  pro- 
and  anti-English  sentiments.  The  Australian  losses  at  the  Front 
had  been  exceedingly  heavy.  The  country  was  getting  war-weary. 
With  the  United  States  in  the  war  it  was  freely  stated  that  victory 
was  certain.  Many  Australians  felt  that  their  small  nation  had 
already  carried  more  than  its  just  share  of  the  war's  burden  and 
sacrifices.  In  an  atmosphere  surcharged  with  emotion  Australia 
again  rejected  conscription  with  a  majority  94,000  larger  than  on 
the  former  occasion.  Volunteering  now  fell  off.  In  the  closing 
months  of  the  war  it  was  a  mere  trickle. 

World  War  I  deeply  affected  Australia.  Recruitment,  election, 
and  referenda  took  place  amid  intense  excitement.  Venom  in  large 
doses  was  injected  into  politics;  name-calling  was  common.  Civil 
liberties  were  restricted  by  War  Times  Precautions  Acts.  Nationals 
and  descendants  of  nationals  of  enemy  countries  suffered  much 
from  discriminatory  legislation.  Radical  or  alleged  radical  organi- 
zations were  placed  under  close  surveillance  and  one  such,  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  was  definitely  outlawed.  Austra- 
lian war  expenditures  ran  high.  The  national  debt  increased. 
But  in  common  with  Canada,  Australia's  secondary  industries 
grew  rapidly  in  the  war  years,  and  most  of  the  war  loans  were 
raised  within  the  country.  By  owning  and  operating  merchant 
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vessels,  the  Australian  Government  made  a  daring  experiment  in 
Socialism. 

For  the  first  time  the  voice  of  Australia,  or  perhaps  more  prop- 
erly of  her  Prime  Minister  *  Billy'  Hughes,  was  heard  loudly,  even 
stridently,  in  imperial  and  international  councils.  During  his  1916 
visit  to  England  Hughes's  super-patriotic  oratory  won  such  acclaim 
that  he  was  compared  to  Demosthenes,  and  Lord  Northcliffe  toyed 
with  the  idea  of  promoting  the  Welsh-born  Australian  to  the 
leadership  of  an  imperial  war  government.  At  the  Paris  peace 
conference  Hughes  sharply  opposed  Japanese  demands  for  a 
declaration  in  favour  of  international  racial  equality  and  for  con- 
trol over  former  German  Pacific  colonies.  He  was  successful  in 
banning  any  equality  declaration,  but  he  had  to  accept  Japanese 
administration  of  German  colonies  north  of  the  Equator.  Those 
south  of  the  Line  were  assigned  to  Australia  as  a  class  6C'  man- 
date. Although  less  concerned  than  Borden  of  Canada  over  the 
question  of  status  within  the  British  Empire,  Hughes  demanded 
that  the  five  Australian  divisions  on  the  Front  in  France  should 
be  grouped  as  a  unit  under  the  command  of  an  Australian  officer 
Sir  John  Monash.  Despite  British  War  Office  opposition,  Hughes 
carried  his  point.  He  seconded  Canada's  request  for  distinct 
dominion  delegations  at  the  1919  peace  conference,  accepted  sep- 
arate representation  in  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  registered  no  protest  against  having  the  informal  aggregation 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Dominions  designated  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

At  the  Paris  conference  Hughes  was  something  of  an  enfant 
terrible.  Unhesitatingly  he  crossed  swords  even  with  the  redoubt- 
able President  Wilson.  In  after  years  'Billy'  Hughes  referred 
scornfully  to  the  American  President  as  *the  Professor'.  At  home 
Hughes's  truculence  was  applauded,  and  on  his  return  to  Australia 
in  August  1919,  after  an  absence  of  sixteen  months,  he  was  hailed 
as  a  national  hero.  Wildly  cheering  crowds  greeted  him  on  the 
long  journey  from  Perth,  Western  Australia,  through  South 
Australia  and  Victoria.  While  New  South  Wales  was  less  demon- 
strative, the  feeling  was  general  that  Hughes  had  served  Australia 
well  in  Europe. 

Encouraged  by  his  welcome  and  desirous  of  controlling  Aus- 
tralian affairs  during  the  reconstruction  period,  Hughes  dissolved 
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Parliament  to  test  the  strength  of  his  popularity  at  the  polls. 
Although  he  had  created  the  Nationalist  Party,  Hughes  had, 
strictly  speaking,  no  solid  party  at  his  back.  Labourites  hated  him 
as  a  deserter  and  traitor.  Conservatives  could  have  no  confidence 
in  a  man  who  was  an  avowed  Socialist.  A  great  orator,  Hughes 
also  possessed  undoubted  ability  as  an  administrator  and  parlia- 
mentarian. Because  he  had  championed  the  cause  of  the  Anzacs 
against  the  rigidity  and  superciliousness  of  the  British  High  Com- 
mand, the  Australian  Service  men  were  sincerely  loyal  to  him,  but 
men  in  other  walks  of  life,  especially  the  working-classes,  detested 
him.  By  temperament  autocratic,  vindictive,  vituperative,  utterly 
wanting  in  courtesy  and  tact,  Hughes  could  not  build  up  an  effec- 
tive party  machine.  Clamour  arose  for  repeal  of  the  War  Precau- 
tion Act,  but  Hughes's  government  showed  no  disposition  to  sur- 
render its  wartime  powers.  The  smaller  states— South  Australia, 
Tasmania,  and  Western  Australia— charged  that  their  inter- 
ests were  sacrificed  to  those  of  the  larger  ones.  Farmers  and  pas- 
toralists  grumbled  that  they  were  compelled  to  bear  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  burden  of  taxation.  When  agriculturists  moved 
to  organize  a  Farmers'  Party,  Hughes  poured  scorn  upon  them. 
With  the  aid  of  ex-soldiers  Hughes  won  a  narrow  victory  in  the 
December  1919  election.  He  was  safe  in  the  Senate  but  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  votes  stood  as  follows:  Nationalists 
39,  Labour  26,  Farmers  10.  This  slim  majority  had  been  obtained 
only  because  of  the  Australian  system  of  preferential  voting.  On 
the  first  ballot  the  Nationalists  had  861,990,  Labour  797,857,  and 
the  Farmers  178,652  votes.  Two  constitutional  amendments  (vigor- 
ously supported  by  Hughes)  to  extend  the  Government's  control 
over  commerce  and  industry  were  rejected  by  the  voters. 

In  the  succeeding  years  the  Australian  political  current  ran 
strongly  against  Hughes.  At  the  imperial  conference  of  1921  he  as 
usual  battled  energetically  for  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  coun- 
try's interests,  but  won  neither  new  glory  nor  newspaper  head* 
lines.  That  year  the  Nationalist  Party  practically  disappeared  in 
South  Australia.  Hughes  fought  the  1922  election  with  his  accus- 
tomed vigour,  but  by  now  his  abusiveness  and  his  oratory  had 
grown  a  bit  stale.  He  called  to  mind  an  era  that  men  were  trying 
to  forget.  When  the  votes  came  in  it  was  found  that  the  Labour 
Party's  strength  equalled  that  of  the  Nationalists.  The  Fanners 
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(renamed  the  Country)  Party  with  14  members  held  the  balance 
of  power.  Its  leader  Dr.  Earle  Page  refused  to  support  Hughes. 
Some  weeks  were  spent  in  fruitless  negotiations.  Finally,  in  Febru- 
ary 19235  Hughes  resigned.  A  Nationalist-Country  Party  coalition 
government  with  Mr.  S.  M.  Bruce  as  Prime  Minister  and  Dr.  Page 
second  in  command  then  took  over.  Mr.  Bruce,  a  business  man 
with  a  good  war  record,  offended  some  Australians  by  his  English 
mannerisms  and  aloofness.  Although  conservative  in  outlook, 
neither  he  nor  his  even  more  conservative  lieutenant  Dr.  Page 
tried  to  undo  the  works  of  previous  governments  which  had  put 
Australia  in  the  forefront  among  states  seeking  by  legislative 
measures  to  better  economic  and  social  conditions.  The  Bruce- 
Page  coalition  won  the  elections  of  1925  and  1928.  The  country 
prospered,  manufacturing  was  encouraged,  and  much  money  was 
borrowed  abroad,  especially  in  Britain. 

But  by  1928  the  business  barometer  indicated  a  coming  storm. 
Britain's  return  to  the  gold  standard  in  1925  depressed  prices; 
wages  were  bound  to  follow.  In  Australia,  however,  the  arbitra- 
tion court  generally  favoured  labour.  By  degrees  the  influence  of 
that  court  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  invalidated  state 
laws  which  threatened  established  wage  scales.  Employers  com- 
plained of  the  high  wages,  and  in  1929  the  Commonwealth 
Government  introduced  legislation  to  turn  the  control  of  wages 
and  industrial  conditions  over  to  the  states.  This  move  impelled 
Hughes,  a  back-bencher  critical  of  governmental  policies,  to  cross 
over  to  the  opposition  and  attack  the  Government  with  great  fury. 
The  assault  on  a  court  which  had  stoutly  upheld  a  high  standard 
of  living  for  Australia  united  dissident  labour  groups.  Defeated  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Government  submitted  its  case 
to  the  electorate  and  suffered  a  crushing  defeat.  Several  of  its 
members,  including  the  Prime  Minister,  lost  their  seats.  In  the 
new  House  Labour  had  46  and  the  Bruce-Page  coalition  24 
supporters.  The  Government  then  resigned  and  the  leader  of  the 
Labour  Party,  J.  H.  Scullin,  succeeded  Bruce  as  Prime  Minister  of 
Australia. 

The  new  Government  took  office  in  October  1929  at  the  time 
when  a  great  crash  on  the  New  York  stock  market  ushered  in  a 
world-wide  depression.  Its  effects  were  speedily  felt  in  Australia. 
During  the  election  campaign  Scullin  and  his  followers  had  de- 
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nounced  the  Nationalist  programme  to  curtail  expenditures  and 
restrict  the  power  of  the  arbitration  court  as  a  betrayal  of  Austra- 
lian traditions,  an  attempt  to  deprive  the  workers  of  benefits  which 
had  been  theirs  since  the  beginning  of  the  century.  But  in  office 
Scullin  faced  a  desperate  situation.  In  the  post-war  years  Australia 
had  borrowed  heavily.  With  the  slump  she  had  to  meet  large  debt 
charges  with  dear  money.  Exports  fell  off;  prices  dropped;  unem- 
ployment figures  mounted.  Furthermore,  Australia's  credit 
vanished.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1 928-29,  the  Commonwealth 
Treasury  had  accumulated  deficits  totalling  £5,000,000;  those  of 
the  states  were  said  to  be  £11,500,000,  but  were  probably  much 
higher  because  some  of  the  states  no  longer  made  provision  for 
railroad  depreciation.  In  April  1929  the  Australian  Loan  Council 
had  failed  to  obtain  a  new  loan  in  London.  The  October  crash 
closed  the  New  York  Market  to  foreign  borrowers.  Facing  declin- 
ing revenues  and  rising  demands  for  unemployment  relief,  federal 
and  state  treasurers  in  1929  literally  sat  by  pools  'of  bottomless 
deficiency'  fishing  for  budgets. 

The  story  of  Australia's  recovery  programme  will  be  told  in 
another  chapter.  For  the  present  we  shall  simply  call  attention  to 
the  political  consequences  of  the  slump  and  of  the  remedies  pro- 
posed by  the  Scullin  Government. 

The  confidence  shown  by  Labour  leaders  on  election  platforms 
vanished  when  they  had  to  grapple  with  difficult  economic  and 
financial  problems.  Moreover,  the  party  did  not  control  the 
Senate.  During  the  campaign  Labourites  had  promised  that  the 
Australian  wage  scale  would  be  maintained  and  no  curtailment 
made  in  government  expenditures.  Extremists  within  the  Labour 
Party  accepted  the  time-worn  panaceas  of  J.  T.  Lang,  Prime 
Minister  of  New  South  Wales— cheap  money,  debt  repudiation, 
and  nationalization  of  industry.  Australia  was  a  debtor  country 
and  the  financial  interests  of  Australia  and  Britain  demanded  that 
the  orthodox  remedies  for  depression— lowering  wages,  reducing 
government  expenditures,  increasing  exports  and  restricting  im- 
ports—should be  administered.  Scullin  listened  and  hesitated;  he 
was  promptly  denounced  by  the  radicals  as  a  deflationist  and  by 
the  Conservatives  as  untrustworthy  and  weak.  The  Conservative 
wing  of  the  Labour  Party,  led  by  J.  A.  Lyons,  then  fused  with 
Nationalists  in  a  new  United  Australia  Party  which  won  the  elec- 
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tion  of  December  1931  and  undertook  to  bring  the  country  out  of 
the  depression. 

Among  other  events  between  the  end  of  World  War  I  and  the 
great  depression,  two  deserve  special  mention.  In  1925  Australia 
added  to  its  reputation  as  a  political  innovator  by  adopting  com- 
pulsory voting  in  all  federal  elections.  Unconnected  with  this 
reform,  but  of  considerable  significance  for  Australia,  was  the 
transfer  in  May  1927  of  the  federal  government  to  the  new  capital, 
Canberra.  The  capital  was  built  in  pursuance  of  an  agreement 
reached  when  the  constitution  was  drawn  up,  but  its  implementa- 
tion aroused  much  controversy  involving  state  and  federal  inter- 
ests, politics  and  art,  dreams  of  a  'World's  City  of  Peace5  and  stark 
realities  such  as  sewage  disposal.  A  competition  of  plans  for  the 
new  city  had  been  won  by  a  Chicago  architect,  Mr.  W.  B.  Griffin. 
Work  had  begun  in  1912  but  the  war  forced  delays.  Derided  as  a 
bush  capital,  Canberra  was  very  much  in  an  unfinished  state  when 
the  Government  moved  in.  Five  years  later  its  population  was  still 
below  the  6,000  mark. 

Care  of  ex-service  men  was,  of  course,  a  responsibility  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Detailed  programmes  were  drawn  up  for  settling 
ex-soldiers  on  land.  Loans  as  high  as  £1,000  on  easy  terms  were 
granted  to  each  soldier-settler.  By  1925  thirty-five  thousand  veterans 
had  been  placed  on  land  at  a  cost  of  about  thirty-five  million  pounds. 

Prime  Minister  Bruce  was  a  great  booster  for  Australia.  In  his 
opinion  the  country's  primary  needs  were  'men,  money,  and  mar- 
kets'. Despite  labour  opposition,  the  Commonwealth  assisted 
immigration  and  linked  it  with  an  ambitious  Australian  develop- 
ment programme.  Introducing  a  bill  ratifying  a  thirty-four-million- 
pound  migration  agreement  between  Australia  and  Britain,  Bruce 
described  Australia  as  'the  greatest  undeveloped  country  in  the 

world Its  resources,  if  brought  to  full  development,  would 

probably  solve  most  of  the  economic  problems  that  face  the  world 
today.*  As  in  earlier  times,  Australians  clung  to  the  white  Austra- 
lian policy.  Among  Caucasians  Britons  were  preferred.  But 
despite  unemployment  in  Britain  and  liberal  assistance  to  British 
immigrants,  the  joint  British-Australian  migration  programme 
was  a  failure.  Only  about  one-eighth  of  the  sum  available  for 
assisted  migration  was  actually  spent.  However,  a  considerable 
number  of  unassisted  immigrants  arrived  in  Australia.  The  census 
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of  1933  revealed  a  population  of  6,630,000,  of  whom  nearly 
300,000  had  come  since  1921. 

Money  was  obtained  by  borrowing,  principally  in  London,  but 
also  to  an  increasing  extent  in  New  York.  The  war  years,  1914-19, 
added  about  £360,000,000  to  Australia's  public  debt,  of  which 
approximately  two-thirds  was  raised  locally.  Between  1919  and 
1928  Australian  governments  borrowed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
£388,000,000,  of  which  £223,000,000  came  from  abroad.  Much  of 
the  new  debt  went  into  public  works,  such  as  harbours,  irrigation, 
and  railroads.  Millions  of  pounds  were  spent  on  an  irrigation 
scheme  for  the  Murumbidgee  and  Upper  Murray  river  systems 
with  disappointing  results.  Between  1915  and  1930  a  further  five 
thousand  miles  were  added  to  Australian  railroads,  of  which  the 
federally  owned  railroad  linking  South  and  Western  Australia 
formed  a  large  part.  The  federal,  as  well  as  many  of  the  state- 
owned,  railroads  operated  with  annual  deficits  which  for  the  year 
1928  were  conservatively  estimated  at  £5,000,000. 

Subsidized  by  a  protective  tariff  and  other  forms  of  government 
aid,  Australian  production  rose  steeply  between  1922  and  1928. 
The  value  of  manufactured  goods  increased  from  £123,000,000  to 
£160,000,000.  Among  the  primary  industries,  wheat  and  wool 
received  no  direct  government  assistance,  but  others  were  aided 
by  prohibitive  duties  on  imports  and  by  export  bounties.  The 
dairy,  fruit  and  sugar  industries  received  solicitous  care.  Levies  on 
the  goods  produced  provided  subsidies  for  exports.  How  this 
system  worked  may  be  illustrated  with  sugar.  In  1 925-26  the  whole- 
sale price  of  Australian  sugar  at  home  was  £26  10s.  per  ton,  while 
the  price  of  exported  sugar  stood  at  £1 1  5s.  9d.  The  differential 
was  paid  by  the  Australian  consumer.  Thus  the  economic  life  of 
Australia  entered  a  vicious  circle  with  both  prices  and  production 
costs  mounting.  At  the  same  time  import  duties  became  a  source 
of  increasing  importance  for  Commonwealth  revenues.  In  the 
years  between  1922-23  and  1928-29  the  annual  Customs  receipts 
went  up  by  about  £7,000,000— figures  which  reveal  Australia's 
growing  dependence  on  foreign  trade.  Since  she  had  no  control 
over  prices  of  her  exports  in  world  markets,  their  decline  caused 
the  large  external  indebtedness  to  weigh  heavily  on  the  land. 
Financially  Australia  had  not  yet  freed  herself  from  the  old 
colonial  status. 
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In  the  post-  as  in  the  war  and  pre-war  years,  the  constitutional 
position  of  the  Commonwealth  waxed  stronger  at  the  expense  of 
the  states.  Desperately  the  latter  clung  to  vanishing  powers,  but 
mounting  debts  made  their  position  hopeless.  Prime  Minister 
Bruce,  who  had  been  a  business  man  as  well  as  federal  treasurer, 
searched  diligently  for  a  solution  of  the  states'  financial  problems. 
After  lengthy  negotiations  and  the  rejection  of  several  proposals, 
agreement  was  finally  reached  in  1927  on  the  basis  that  the 
Commonwealth  would  take  over  state  debts  and  contribute  to 
their  sinking  funds  and  annual  debt  charges.  In  return  the  states 
agreed  to  the  creation  of  the  Australian  Loan  Council  to  control 
the  borrowing  of  both  the  federal  and  the  state  governments. 
Legislation  sponsored  by  the  Bruce-Page  coalition  sought  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  Commonwealth  Bank,  making  it  as 
nearly  as  possible  a  replica  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  new 
financial  arrangements  were  intended  to  promote  financial  self- 
discipline  in  Australia.  In  this  they  were  not  entirely  successful, 
but  they  did  increase  the  power  of  the  central  government  at  the 
expense  of  the  state— a  process  hastened  by  measures  adopted  to 
bring  Australia  out  of  the  depression. 

Australian  interest  in  defence  waned  perceptibly  in  the  1920's. 
Toward  the  close  of  World  War  I  Admiral  Jellicoe  made  a  tour 
to  study  British  Empire  defence  needs  in  south-eastern  Asia. 
Among  his  recommendations  were  the  building  of  a  strong  naval 
base  at  Singapore  and  the  stationing  at  this  base  of  a  powerful 
fleet  to  which  Australia  would  contribute  a  share.  But  this  pro- 
posal met  a  cool  reception.  Australia  decided  to  keep  her  navy 
under  her  own  command.  However,  this  navy  was  neglected  and 
warships  were  scrapped  without  replacements.  Australians,  in 
common  with  peace-loving  peoples  everywhere,  hoped  that  the 
League  of  Nations  would  usher  in  the  ideal  state  of  international 
relations  envisaged  in  the  Biblical  statement  that  swords  would  be 
beaten  into  ploughshares.  Germany  had  been  eliminated  as  a 
threat  to  Australian  security.  No  apprehension  was  felt  concerning 
France  and  the  United  States.  Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  was  sus- 
pected. At  Paris  Hughes  had  indicated  that  Australia  was  not 
entirely  at  ease  with  this  ally  of  Britain.  As  a  safety  measure, 
Australia  favoured  the  continuance  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  alli- 
ance, and  was  not  happy  when  urgings  by  Canada  coupled  with 
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a  strong  desire  to  please  the  United  States  caused  Britain  to  allow 
her  alliance  with  Nippon  to  lapse  with  the  expiration  of  the  ten- 
year  limit  set  by  the  1911  treaty.  But  Australians  accepted  the 
Washington  treaties  of  1921-22  as  guarantees  of  peace  in  the 
Pacific.  A  sense  of  security  plus  an  urgent  need  for  governmental 
economy  compelled  Australia  in  1929  to  discontinue  her  system 
of  universal  military  training. 

On  the  question  of  the  international  status  of  Australia,  Hughes's 
truculence  while  in  Britain,  1918,  and  at  the  Paris  peace  confer- 
ence did  not  represent  the  true  state  of  Australian  sentiment.  With 
the  exception  of  some  Irish- Australians  and  a  few  radical  labour 
leaders  Australians  generally  were  content  to  follow  the  lead  of 
Britain  in  international  affairs.  While  their  representatives  at  meet- 
ings of  the  League  of  Nations'  Assembly  played  a  minor  role  in 
debates,  occasionally  individual  Australians  felt  that  the  British 
delegations  at  these  meetings  should  have  shown  greater  considera- 
tion for  Australia's  amour  propre  by  discussing  important  issues 
with  their  Australian  counterparts. 

The  peace  treaties  aroused  little  discussion  in  Australia.  The 
treaty  with  Germany  was  ratified  without  any  difficulty.  It  was 
the  Anglo-Turkish  situation  which  ultimately  led  to  a  show  of 
independence  by  Australia.  In  the  autumn  of  1922  Lloyd  George's 
frantic  appeal  to  the  Dominions  for  aid  in  case  of  a  war  with 
Turkey  met  with  a  favourable  response  by  Prime  Minister  Hughes; 
Australian  aid,  however,  would  be  subject  to  the  significant 
reservation  that  any  positive  action  in  this  matter  needed  parlia- 
mentary sanction.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  Australians  were 
not  keen  on  rushing  in  to  save  a  situation  which  they  believed  was 
caused  by  inept  British  diplomacy.  Fortunately  the  crisis  passed 
without  serious  consequences.  In  the  subsequent  Anglo-Turkish 
peace  negotiations  Australia  had  no  share,  which  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Australians  refused  to  ratify  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne. 

Preoccupied  with  her  own  affairs,  Australia  was  unwilling  to  be 
bound  by  agreements  dealing  primarily  with  Europe.  For  this 
reason  her  statesmen  found  it  convenient  to  plead  the  need  of 
parliamentary  sanction  for  adhesion  to  such  agreements.  However, 
they  did  not  demand  complete  diplomatic  freedom.  They  feared 
Canada's  Halibut  Treaty  set  a  dangerous  precedent— too  much 
independent  action  by  one  dominion  might  embarrass  other  mem- 
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bers  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  For  this  reason  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  1923  imperial  conference,  which  not 
only  affirmed  the  diplomatic  freedom  of  the  dominions  but  also 
stressed  the  need  to  keep  all  Commonwealth  members  fully  in- 
formed on  negotiations  conducted  by  each  of  them,  was  well 
received  in  Australia. 

Canada,  the  Irish  Free  State,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
were  far  more  concerned  with  the  1926  report  by  the  committee 
on  status  than  was  Australia.  Australians  accepted  this  historic 
declaration  almost  with  indifference.  Still  they  participated  in 
later  efforts  to  implement  the  document  and  prepare  the  way  for 
the  passage  of  the  Statute  of  Westminster.  With  the  statute  passed, 
Australia  was  the  first  among  the  overseas  British  nations  to 
appoint  a  native  son  as  Governor-General.  In  1931  the  Chief 
Justice  of  her  High  Court,  Sir  Isaac  Isaacs,  was  elevated  to  this 
exalted  position. 

The  overwhelmingly  British  character  of  the  Australian  popula- 
tion precluded  the  constitutional  relations  between  Australia  and 
Britain  from  becoming  an  issue  in  Australian  politics.  The  conser- 
vative parties  were  complacent  in  this  matter.  They,  and  especially 
Prime  Minister  Bruce,  were  content  to  'let  sleeping  dogs  lie'.  But 
Labourites,  grounded  in  Marxian  dogma,  from  time  to  time  talked 
rather  loudly  about  British  capitalism  and  the  British  capitalistic 
system.  They  showed  the  psychological  effects  of  socialistic  indoc- 
trination when  in  the  depression  the  debtor  position  of  Australia 
became  clear  to  everybody.  For  this  reason  Prime  Minister  J.  T. 
Lang  of  New  South  Wales  saw  nothing  discreditable  in  advocating 
relief  from  the  debt  burden  by  the  simple  device  of  defaulting  on 
the  public  debt,  a  very  large  part  of  which  was  held  in  Britain. 
Though  alluring  to  many  Australians,  his  proposal  failed  to  win 
general  support.  Since  the  debt  had  in  the  main  been  contracted 
to  build  up  their  country's  economy,  they  chose  not  to  deviate 
from  the  path  of  financial  rectitude.  Bravely  they  faced  the  obli- 
gations of  nationhood  and  co-operated  with  a  hard-pressed  mother 
country  in  efforts  to  avoid  insolvency  and  to  regain  their  economic 
well-being. 


CHAPTER  VI 

New  Zealand 

IN  the  lonely  waste  of  the  South  Sea,  thirteen  thousand  miles  from 
the  mother  country,  lies  New  Zealand,  the  youngest  of  the  British 
nations.  Remote  from  inhabited  continents,  from  ancient  cultural 
centres,  and  from  the  trade  routes  between  East  and  West,  the 
islands  of  New  Zealand  were  late  in  being  found  and  settled  by 
Europeans.  Discovered  in  1642  by  a  Dutch  sea  captain,  Abel 
Tasman,  they  were  first  explored  in  1769-70  by  the  Englishman 
Captain  James  Cook  who  claimed  them  for  Britain.  But  not  until 
1840  were  they  formally  declared  British  territory;  in  that  same 
year  began  their  systematic  colonization  by  immigrants  from 
Britain. 

New  Zealand  has  been  singularly  fortunate  in  the  calibre  of  its 
inhabitants.  Tasman  and  Cook  found  the  islands  occupied  by 
brown-skinned  Polynesians,  the  Maoris,  brave,  gifted,  and  manly 
folk  who  showed  both  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  war  and  an 
unusual  willingness  to  embrace  Christianity.  The  former  won  for 
the  Maoris  the  respect  of  European  explorers  and  settlers  and  the 
latter  gained  for  them  the  sympathy  of  missionaries  and  humani- 
tarians at  a  time  when  the  views  of  these  two  groups  carried  much 
weight  in  British  governing  circles. 

A  small  country  compared  with  Canada  and  Australia,  New 
Zealand  exceeds  in  area  Great  Britain  which  it  resembles  in  many 
aspects  of  its  geography.  Long  and  narrow,  New  Zealand  extends 
about  a  thousand  miles  from  the  northernmost  point  on  North 
Island  to  the  southern  tip  of  Stewart  Island;  no  place  in  the  two 
main  islands  is  more  than  eighty-five  miles  from  the  sea.  The 
coasts  are  heavily  indented  and  the  surrounding  sea  teems  with 
plant  life  and  fish.  The  islands  have  fairly  good  soil,  adequate 
rainfall  in  most  parts,  and  a  temperate,  equable  climate.  A  sunnier 
and  warmer  land  than  Great  Britain,  New  Zealand  possesses 
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many  attractions  in  climate  and  resources  to  migrants  from  the 
British  Isles. 

At  the  opening  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  archipelago  of  New  Zealand  drew  the  attention  of  British 
and  French  adventurers  and  colonization  advocates.  Sealing  and 
whaling  in  New  Zealand  waters  brought  American,  Australian, 
and  British  hunters  in  great  numbers  to  her  coast.  Stations  were 
built  ashore.  Social  intercourse  and  traffic  in  arms  with  the  Maoris 
naturally  followed.  Soon  the  Maoris  were  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion by  the  virulence  of  new  diseases  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
firearms  which  they  learned  to  use  quite  expertly  in  internecine 
wars.  Reluctantly  British  missionaries  concluded  that  the  welfare 
of  their  proteges  made  annexation  of  New  Zealand  to  Britain 
necessary.  Missionaries  reinforced  the  pressure  of  colonization 
advocates  led  by  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield.  This  pressure  and  the 
possibility  that  France  might  seize  the  islands  caused  Britain  to 
annex  them  in  1840. 

Between  that  date  and  1901  the  foundations  were  laid  for  a 
democratic  and  uniquely  progressive  nation.  During  this  period 
the  power  of  Britain  effectively  shielded  New  Zealand  against 
foreign  foes;  British  immigrants  peopled  the  islands;  British  capital 
assisted  in  the  development  of  their  resources;  the  transplanted 
culture  and  economic  and  political  institutions  made  New  Zea- 
land more  a  replica  of  England  than  either  Australia  or  Canada. 

The  ideas  and  conditions  of  mid-nineteenth-century  Britain  left 
deep  imprints  on  New  Zealand.  The  humanitarianism  of  the  age 
prescribed  that  native  rights  should  be  recognized.  This  was  done 
in  the  famous  Treaty  of  Waitangi,  6  February  1840,  between 
Maori  chiefs  and  representatives  of  the  British  Government.  By 
1901  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  began  to  be  established  in  practice. 
Since  then  the  delicate  and  complex  problems  of  racial  relation- 
ship have  been  handled  more  successfully  in  New  Zealand  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

The  influence  of  missionaries  and  the  propagandist  efforts  of 
Wakefield— a  real  estate  promoter  par  excellence— mads  the 
colonization  of  New  Zealand  fashionable  in  the  late  1840's.  Men 
highly  placed  in  the  Church,  in  government,  and  in  society  took  a 
keen  interest  in  the  new  colony.  It  had  no  taint  of  Australian  con- 
victism.  On  the  contrary,  a  high  proportion  of  the  early  New 
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Zealand  settlers  were  carefully  selected  for  their  fitness  to  found 
new  communities.  They  built  churches  and  schools,  and  organized 
literary  societies  and  university  colleges  at  a  very  early  date.  Con- 
scious of  their  rights  as  Englishmen,  New  Zealand  colonists  de- 
manded and  were  given  self-government  only  a  dozen  years  after 
the  first  settlements  had  been  established.  During  the  founding 
years,  in  the  1870's,  and  again  in  the  late  1890's,  British  capital 
flowed  freely  to  New  Zealand.  Gold  discoveries,  wheat  farming, 
and  wool  growing  helped  carry  the  colony  through  its  difficult 
early  years.  But  the  special  characteristics  of  New  Zealand  in  1901 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  students  from  many  lands  were 
the  results  of  efforts  by  the  people  themselves  to  solve  important 
political,  economic,  and  social  problems. 

In  1852,  when  New  Zealand  received  self-government,  her 
settled  communities  were  scattered  and  isolated.  The  new  central 
administration  was  weak,  and  much  authority  was  vested  in  sep- 
arate provincial  governments.  But  New  Zealand  could  amend  her 
constitution,  and  she  did  so  in  1876.  The  provinces  were  relegated 
to  the  position  of  subordinate  units  to  handle  purely  local  affairs; 
thus  New  Zealand  became  a  unified  state.  By  1901  her  govern- 
ment was  thoroughly  democratic  with  the  political  power  concen- 
trated in  a  House  of  Representatives  elected  by  universal  suffrage. 
Of  its  eighty  members,  four  were  chosen  by  the  Maoris.  The  other 
House,  the  nominated  legislative  council,  was  of  less  importance. 
If  it  defeated  a  measure  sponsored  by  the  Government  and  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Government  could  appoint 
additional  councillors  to  swamp  the  opposition.  The  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  was,  of  course,  responsible  only  to  the 
elected  chamber. 

In  1901  John  Richard  Seddon  of  the  Liberal  Party  held  the 
prime  ministership.  This  party  represented  an  alliance  between 
liberals  and  organized  labour.  Voted  into  office  in  1891  it  had 
sought  to  weaken  the  influence  of  the  big  land-owners,  the  bankers, 
and  the  industrialists.  In  particular,  land-hungry  rural  and  unem- 
ployed urban  workers  had  importuned  the  Government  for  laws 
to  satisfy  their  needs.  To  meet  these  demands  measures  had  been 
passed  for  government  purchase  of  land  to  be  divided  into 
medium-sized  farms,  for  loans  to  fanners  at  a  low  rate  of  interest, 
for  improved  conditions  in  factories  and  workshops,  restricted 
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immigration,  protection  of  local  industries,  compulsory  conciliation 
and  arbitration  in  labour  disputes,  and  a  non-contributory  old  age 
pension.  This  programme  has  been  described  as  state  socialism, 
but  economic  theory  had  little  to  do  with  its  inception.  New 
Zealanders  were  accustomed  to  government  ownership  of  land 
and  railroads  and  to  government  control  of  immigration.  More- 
over, since  New  Zealand  farmers  produced  for  the  London  market, 
they  recognized  the  need  for  co-operation  among  themselves  as 
well  as  government  assistance  to  help  them  meet  successfully 
Danish  competition  with  their  dairy  products. 

Various  factors  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  New  Zealand 
state  socialistic  experiment  which  in  1901  attracted  much  outside 
attention.  Among  these  factors  priority  should  perhaps  be  given 
to  the  homogeneity  of  New  Zealand's  white  population,  its  high 
level  in  education,  and  its  inherited  experience  in  self-government. 
New  Zealand's  membership  in  the  British  Empire  brought  con- 
crete advantages.  New  Zealand  borrowed  in  London  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest.  While  her  produce  enjoyed  no  tariff  preference  in 
Britain  it  benefited  by  the  goodwill  which  British  consumers 
harboured  for  goods  from  their  favourite  colony.  The  distant 
export  market  for  these  products  was  made  possible  by  refrigera- 
tion, first  introduced  in  1882.  New  Zealand  exports  received  fur- 
ther aid  from  improvements  in  steam  communications  and  from 
rising  prices. 

When  the  new  century  opened,  New  Zealand  was  prosperous. 
About  350,000  acres  of  land  had  been  secured  by  the  Government 
from  the  Maoris  and  from  private  owners.  This  land  was  divided 
into  farms  of  moderate  size  and  leased  to  occupiers.  Government 
farm  loans  had  reduced  the  interest  from  an  average  of  seven  per 
cent  to  five  per  cent,  and  the  repayment  of  these  loans  might  be 
spread  in  annual  instalments  over  36 J  years.  In  1900  New 
Zealand  export  exceeded  £13,000,000  with  a  favourable  balance 
of  £3,000,000— figures  which  must  be  measured  against  a  popula- 
tion of  barely  three-quarter  million.  Wool  led  the  export,  but 
frozen  meat,  butter,  and  cheese  followed  close  behind.  Gold-mining 
had  taken  an  upswing  in  the  late  1890's  due  to  the  introduction  of 
the  cyanide  process  in  separating  it  from  the  quartz.  At  century's 
end  gold  supplied  better  than  ten  per  cent  of  New  Zealand's  export. 
Although  the  public  debt  was  above  £50,000,000,  it  was  carried 
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with  relative  ease  because  of  the  large  export  trade  and  because 
the  portion  of  it  re-loaned  to  farmers  earned  sufficient  interest  to 
cover  the  debt  charges. 

With  the  end  of  the  1890's  the  greater  share  of  the  Liberals' 
reform  programme  had  been  completed.  Still,  Prime  Minister 
Seddon  did  not  consider  his  work  finished.  In  1901  the  Govern- 
ment took  over  a  coal-mine  to  reduce  the  price  of  fuel;  two  years 
later  it  organized  a  fire  insurance  department  and  brought  down 
insurance  rates.  Always  interested  in  social  welfare,  Seddon  en- 
couraged private  efforts  to  instruct  mothers  in  pre-  and  post-natal 
care  and  to  promote  the  health  of  children. 

In  1905  the  Prime  Minister  celebrated  his  twelfth  year  in  office 
by  winning  a  smashing  electoral  victory.  But  the  long  period  of 
ceaseless  toil  had  undermined  even  his  iron  constitution.  He  died 
the  following  year,  and  Sir  Joseph  Ward  took  over.  Like  Seddon, 
Ward  had  risen  from  the  ranks  of  labour,  but,  unlike  Seddon, 
Ward  had  accepted  a  knighthood  which  erected  a  barrier  between 
him  and  old  comrades.  The  Liberals  won  the  1908  election  with  a 
reduced  majority.  Soon  dissension  split  their  ranks.  In  1909  a 
separate  Labour  Party  appeared.  With  the  halt  in  the  rise  of  prices 
and  wages,  decisions  of  the  conciliation  and  arbitration  court  no 
longer  ran  uniformly  in  favour  of  the  workers.  Radical  agitators 
gained  hearing  and  violent  strikes  broke  the  peace  of  what  Seddon 
had  termed  *  God's  own  country'.  The  small  fanners  were  restive 
and  demanded  that  their  leaseholds  be  changed  to  freeholds. 
The  Opposition  altered  its  party  label  from  'Conservative'  to 
'Reform'.  Its  leader  W.  F.  Massey  was  a  farmer  from  the  North 
Island,  which,  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  forged  ahead  of  the 
South  Island  in  population.  The  election  of  1911  left  the  parties 
practically  tied  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  following 
year  Massey  succeeded  Ward  as  Prime  Minister  but  his  govern- 
ment was  only  of  the  caretaker  variety.  The  election  of  1914, 
which  gave  him  a  majority  of  one,  left  the  Government  with  little 
strength.  However,  party  strife  ceased  with  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
in  Europe.  In  1915  a  coalition  replaced  Massey 's  Reform  Govern- 
ment. 

Geographical  remoteness  did  not  save  New  Zealand  from  the 
effects  of  the  tense  international  situation  of  the  pre-war  period. 
Moreover,  the  closeness  and  multiplicity  of  her  cultural,  economic, 
G* 
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sentimental,  and  social  attachments  to  Britain  made  New  Zea- 
landers  not  only  willing  but  eager  to  range  themselves  on  the 
British  side  in  peace  and  war.  Until  1925  all  New  Zealand  Prime 
Ministers  had  been  born  in  the  British  Isles.  At  the  colonial  con- 
ference of  1902  Seddon  supported  Chamberlain's  plans  for  tariff 
reform  and  imperial  consolidation.  In  1907  and  again  in  1911 
Ward  advocated  an  imperial  council.  On  the  issue  of  intra- 
imperial  relations,  Massey,  the  Conservative,  fully  agreed  with  his 
Liberal  opponents.  In  1914  he  unhesitatingly  declared  in  favour 
of  New  Zealand's  active  participation  in  the  war. 

Years  before  that  testing  hour,  New  Zealand  had  given  con- 
crete evidence  of  her  willingness  to  co-operate  with  the  other 
members  of  the  British  family  of  nations  and  bear  her  share  of 
common  burdens.  In  1903  New  Zealand  granted  tariff  prefer- 
ences to  British  goods,  and  three  years  later  preferential  tariff 
arrangements  were  concluded  with  Canada  and  the  South  African 
Customs  Union.  Seddon  in  1902  agreed  to  have  New  Zealand 
make  an  annual  contribution  of  £40,000  toward  the.  cost  of  main- 
taining a  British  fleet  unit  in  Eastern  waters.  The  following 
year  New  Zealand  promised  to  present  a  battle  cruiser  to  the 
Imperial  Navy.  This  ship,  the  New  Zealand,  rendered  excellent 
service  in  World  War  I.  The  year  before  this  conflict  broke  out, 
New  Zealand  decided  to  follow  Australia's  lead  by  establishing 
a  separate  navy.  But  this  had  not  advanced  beyond  the  planning 
stage  when  the  war  started. 

Nor  was  military  defence  neglected.  Traditions  from  the  Maori 
war  of  the  1860's  were  revived  when  6,500  volunteers  from  New 
Zealand  joined  the  British  forces  in  the  Anglo-Boer  conflict.  A 
Military  Service  Act  of  1909  inaugurated  compulsory  training  for 
all  able-bodied  males  between  twelve  and  twenty-one—limits 
later  changed  to  fourteen  and  twenty-five.  On  the  advice  of  Lord 
Kitchener,  a  territorial  force  of  20,000  was  organized.  Thanks  to 
the  Minister  of  Defence  Sir  James  Allen  and  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  Major-General  Sir  A.  J.  Godley,  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  I  found  New  Zealand  ready  with  plans  for  raising,  equipping 
and  training  military  forces  of  considerable  strength. 

Although  economically  and  financially  New  Zealand  continued 
to  a  British  dependency,  her  status  within  the  Empire  advanced 
in  the  decade  before  1914.  In  1905  the  position  of  Sir  W.  P.  Reeves 
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changed  from  that  of  Agent-General  to  that  of  High  Commissioner 
for  New  Zealand  in  London.  Two  years  afterward  New  Zealand 
ceased  to  be  a  colony  and  became  a  dominion.  She  also  acquired 
dependencies.  In  1901  the  Cook  Islands  were  attached  to  New 
Zealand.  Besides  supplying  her  with  tropical  fruits,  these  islands 
had  a  sentimental  value  to  New  Zealanders.  Discovered  by  Cap- 
tain Cook,  they  allegedly  had  been  the  jumping-off  place  for 
Maoris  on  their  daring  voyage  to  the  Long  Bright  Land  (Maori 
name  for  New  Zealand)  which  was  to  be  their  home. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  twentieth  century  New  Zealand  was 
invited  to  join  with  the  six  Australian  colonies  to  form  an  Austra- 
lasian federation;  the  invitation  was  declined.  The  twelve  hundred 
miles  of  ocean  which  separate  the  two  countries,  differences  in 
origin  and  outlook,  and  local  patriotism  all  combined  to  deter 
New  Zealand  from  joining  her  neighbour.  Founded  by  free  immi- 
grants among  whom  a  large  number  had  been  carefully  chosen, 
New  Zealand  early  achieved  characteristics  distinct  from  those 
of  Australia.  Less  assertive  and  boisterous  than  the  Australians, 
New  Zealanders  are  proud  of  their  achievements  as  a  distinct 
political  entity  and  almost  as  sensitive  about  being  taken  for 
Australians  as  the  Scots  are  about  being  confused  with  the  English. 
When  both  imperial  and  Australasian  federation  were  being  dis- 
cussed, New  Zealand  showed  a  decided  preference  for  the  former. 

Still,  as  the  only  British  nations  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  were  destined  to  co-operate  for 
mutual  defence.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  New 
Zealand  seconded  Australia's  efforts  to  have  Britain  annex 
Pacific  Islands  south  of  the  Equator  and  New  Zealand  sought  to 
have  Samoa  attached  to  herself.  The  Anglo-French  arrangement 
of  1906  concerning  the  New  Hebrides  evoked  protest.  New  Zea- 
land supported  the  contention  of  Australia  that  before  concluding 
agreements  with  foreign  powers  concerning  lands  adjacent  to 
dominions,  Britain  should  ascertain  their  views.  In  1910  Lord 
Kitchener  recommended  that  New  Zealand  co-operate  with  Aus- 
tralia in  defence,  and  it  was  then  arranged  to  have  New  Zealand 
cadets  trained  at  the  Australian  naval  college.  In  August  1914 
Australian  warships  escorted  the  New  Zealand  force  that  seized 
German  Samoa.  Later  the  troops  of  the  two  countries  trained  in 
Egypt  for  combat  service  became  known  as  the  Anzacs. 
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New  Zealand  participated  unreservedly  in  World  War  I.  Even 
before  Britain  entered  the  war,  Prime  Minister  Massey  had  assured 
her  of  his  country's  support.  Eleven  days  after  the  war's  outbreak, 
New  Zealand  troops  embarked  for  the  capture  of  Western  Samoa; 
in  the  middle  of  October  a  New  Zealand  contingent  of  8,500  men 
was  on  its  way  to  join  the  first  Australian  expeditionary  force. 
Four  camps  in  New  Zealand  prepared  reinforcements  and  replace- 
ments for  her  overseas  army.  Before  the  war  ended  more  than 
100,000  New  Zealanders,  including  2,200  Maoris,  had  left  their 
homes  to  fight  in  distant  lands.  Considering  that  the  total  popula- 
tion of  New  Zealand  had  then  barely  reached  one  million  with 
less  than  a  quarter  million  men  of  military  age,  the  young 
dominion's  war  effort  was  magnificent.  To  end  the  dislocation  and 
misdirected  efforts  associated  with  voluntary  enlistments,  New 
Zealand,  without  submitting  the  question  to  the  voters,  in  1916 
adopted  conscription  for  overseas  service.  This  did  not,  however, 
apply  to  the  Maoris;  they,  with  many  of  their  white  neighbours, 
continued  to  enlist  as  volunteers  until  the  war's  end. 

Although  a  separate  New  Zealand  division  was  formed  in  May 
1916  the  New  Zealanders  continued  to  be  closely  associated  with 
the  Australians  in  the  defence  of  the  Suez  Canal,  in  the  Gallipoli, 
Palestinian,  and  Syrian  campaigns,  and  in  heavy  fighting  on  the 
Front  in  France.  The  battles  of  the  Somme,  Messines,  Passchen- 
daele,  and  the  campaigns  of  1918  saw  New  Zealanders  in  action. 
They  won  great  renown  as  fighting-men.  But  a  very  high  propor- 
tion of  them  never  returned  to  the  sunny  southland— the  path  of 
glory  led  to  the  grave.  About  18,000  New  Zealanders  fell  in  battle 
or  otherwise  died  in  service. 

Though  far  removed  from  the  fighting  fronts,  life  in  New  Zea- 
land was  not  tranquil  during  the  war  years.  The  election  of 
December  1914  saw  the  Liberal  and  Reform  parties  fighting  for 
votes  with  Labourites  sniping  at  both.  The  outcome  slightly  im- 
proved the  position  of  the  Massey  government,  but  a  majority  of 
one  was  too  slim  for  effective  administration.  At  first  no  attempt 
was  made  to  inject  politics  into  the  war  effort,  and  a  party  truce 
was  declared.  This  soon  created  uncertainty,  and  finally,  in  August 
1915,  it  was  decided  to  avoid  complications  by  organizing  a  coali- 
tion government  with  Massey  as  Premier  and  Ward  as  Minister  of 
Finance  and  second  in  command.  But  the  two  leaders  did  not 
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work  harmoniously  together.  Upon  returning  from  the  peace  con- 
ference in  August  1919  Ward  resigned.  As  was  the  case  in  Britain, 
New  Zealand  had  no  general  election  during  the  war.  Not  until 
the  autumn  of  1919  was  the  Parliament  elected  in  1914  finally 
dissolved.  The  ensuing  election  gave  Massey  a  clear  majority  for 
the  Reform  Party. 

Meanwhile,  moderates  among  labour  leaders  won  the  upper 
hand  in  its  councils.  After  1915  the  Labour  Party  in  Parliament, 
consisting  of  six  members,  served  as  the  official  Opposition.  Re- 
organized in  1916  on  a  broader  basis,  it  shed  some  doctrinaire 
and  revolutionary  tenets.  As  a  moderate  social  democratic  party 
it  ultimately  gained  much  influence  in  the  government  and  politics 
of  New  Zealand. 

The  war  brought  prosperity  to  the  New  Zealand  farmers.  Their 
butter,  cheese,  frozen  meat,  and  wool  were  in  brisk  demand  at 
increased  prices.  To  counteract  difficulties  caused  by  the  shipping 
shortage,  the  Imperial  Government's  Supplies  Department  bought 
New  Zealand's  exportable  produce.  With  an  assured  market  and 
high  prices,  farm  production  increased.  Taxes  rose,  but  unfortu- 
nately this  rise  did  not  check  the  tendency  to  inflate  the  value  of 
farm  land— an  inflationary  process  which  ultimately  brought  grief 
to  the  farmers  of  New  Zealand  as  well  as  to  those  of  America's 
Mississippi  Valley. 

In  1914  New  Zealand  labour  unions  were  smarting  from  the 
effects  of  strikes  lost  in  the  previous  year.  At  that  time  labour 
extremists  had  brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of  economic  ruin. 
The  Government  then  took  drastic  action  to  break  the  strike  and 
received  strong  support  from  the  farmers  and  the  middle  classes. 
In  the  unions,  as  in  the  fledgling  Labour  Party,  moderates  finally 
gained  the  upper  hand.  But  as  the  war  dragged  on,  miners  and 
industrial  workers  found  that  wages  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rising  cost  of  living.  Unrest  broke  out  anew.  The  coal-miners 
ignored  the  arbitration  court,  accusing  it  of  being  too  cautious  and 
too  slow  in  granting  wage  increases.  A  strike  of  1917  was  settled 
through  Government  intervention  on  terms  favourable  to  the 
miners.  Further  trouble  in  1918  resulted  in  the  passage  of  a  law 
directing  the  arbitration  court  to  base  its  decision  on  a  cost-of- 
living  index.  Not  satisfied  with  this  victory,  industrial  workers 
organized  the  National  Alliance  of  Labour  which  advocated 
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unions  based  on  industries  instead  of  on  crafts  and  agitated  for 
nationalization  of  the  country's  industries. 

Financially  World  War  I  had  a  maturing  influence  on  New 
Zealand  but  it  left  her  struggling  with  a  heavy  debt  load.  In  1894 
government  aid  had  saved  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  from  col- 
lapse. Henceforth  this  institution  won  a  dominant  position  in  the 
country's  financial  affairs.  Influenced,  although  not  dominated, 
by  the  Government,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  instituted  a  bank- 
ing policy  which  though  derided  by  students  of  finance  as  'ultra- 
orthodox  and  conservative'  contributed  to  financial  stability.  In 
common  with  the  other  dominions,  New  Zealand  discovered  in 
the  war  years  that  loans  could  be  raised  locally.  As  a  result  two- 
thirds  of  war  loans  totalling  about  £80,000,000  were  raised  in  New 
Zealand.  But  New  Zealand  was  still  very  much  a  debtor  country. 
With  a  per  capita  indebtedness  of  more  than  £162,  hers  was  the 
highest  in  the  world.  Approximately  one-half  of  a  public  debt  of 
about  £195,000,000  was  held  in  London,  The  annual  charges  on 
these  loans  had  to  be  paid  with  agricultural  exports  at  prices 
regulated  by  conditions  on  world  markets.  A  slump  in  prices 
might  create  serious  financial  difficulties  in  New  Zealand  where 
dairy  farmers  had  bought  land  at  more  than  £100  an  acre  and 
contracted  large  mortgages.  Moreover,  in  addition  to  a  heavy 
public  and  private  debt  burden,  New  Zealand  owed  a  debt  of 
honour  to  dependants  of  the  men  who  had  fallen  or  died  in  the 
war,  to  the  disabled  Service  men,  and  to  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
veterans  who  had  abandoned  their  occupations  to  fight  for  King 
and  country. 

Although  some  of  the  new  laws  were  expedients  adopted  to 
meet  temporarily  abnormal  conditions,  the  net  result  of  World 
War  I  strengthened  state  socialism  in  New  Zealand.  Acts  were 
passed  regulating  trade  and  commerce,  controlling  exports  and 
imports,  prices  and  business  contracts,  and  the  distribution  and 
use  of  goods.  On  3  March  1915  a  New  Zealand  Imperial  Supplies 
Department  took  over  purchases  of  meat,  wool,  butter,  cheese,  and 
hides  and  made  arrangements  for  their  sale  to  the  Imperial 
Government.  The  next  year  a  National  Efficiency  Board  under- 
took to  mobilize  all  labour  and  industrial  resources  of  the  country. 

Much  attention  was  given  to  the  problems  of  the  returned 
soldiers.  In  addition  to  compensation  to  the  disabled,  special 
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efforts  were  made  through  educational  and  vocational  training  to 
restore  them  to  useful  positions  in  society.  Men  physically  fit  were 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Repatriation  Board  which  co-operated 
with  the  Lands  and  Surveys  Department  in  placing  soldiers  on 
farms.  Nearly  150  million  dollars  were  spent  by  the  New  Zealand 
Government  for  repatriation  purposes.  In  addition  a  special  cash 
bonus  was  paid  to  each  ex-Service  man.  By  May  1926  these  pay- 
ments totalled  more  than  28  million  dollars. 

Meanwhile  New  Zealand  was  seriously  hit  by  the  widespread 
agricultural  depression  of  the  early  1920's.  A  boom  in  1919 
boosted  farm  prices  to  unheard-of  heights.  Farmers  in  New 
Zealand,  in  common  with  their  brethren  in  America's  Middle 
West,  gambled  on  a  continuance  of  high  prices  on  their  produce. 
They  took  speculators'  chances  and  suffered  the  fate  common  to 
most  of  that  ilk— their  optimism  led  to  disillusionment  and  finan- 
cial ruin.  In  New  Zealand  an  agency  of  the  Imperial  Government 
had  taken  over  the  principal  exports  at  high  prices.  With  the 
exception  of  butter  purchases,  this  arrangement  ended  in  1920 
simultaneously  with  deflationary  measures  taken  by  the  Ameri- 
can Reserve  Bank  System.  A  world-wide  slump  in  prices  on  farm 
produce  bore  hard  on  New  Zealand. 

The  years  1920-22  proved  difficult  for  this  little  country.  In  1919 
New  Zealand  had  a  favourable  foreign  trade  balance  of  more  than 
£23,000,000.  The  following  year  it  had  changed  to  a  deficit  of 
£15,000,000.  Immediately  a  grave  situation  arose.  A  high  percen- 
tage of  the  new  soldier-farmers  failed,  and  the  capital  and  mort- 
gage values  of  their  lands  had  to  be  reduced  by  approximately 
13  million  dollars.  Financial  problems,  mainly  domestic,  might 
be  arranged  by  internal  adjustments.  More  complicated  were  those 
arising  from  an  external  debt  of  about  £100  million  on  which 
payments  had  to  be  made  with  agricultural  products  whose  prices 
had  been  severely  slashed.  The  seriousness  of  the  situation  for 
New  Zealand  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  in  June  1921  a  six 
per  cent  New  Zealand  loan  of  £5,000,000  was  offered  in  London 
at  96.  Government  expenses  were  cut  drastically  and  taxes  raised. 
As  the  Massey  government  drew  most  of  its  support  from  the 
farmers  of  the  North  Island,  determined  attempts  were  made  to 
increase  the  export  of  agricultural  products. 

Some  of  the  recovery  measures  were  of  the  state  socialistic  type 
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—the  Swedish  'Middle  Way'.  They  were  based  on  more  co- 
operation among  the  fanners  and  between  them  and  the  Govern- 
ment. For  instance,  the  New  Zealand  Meat  Control  Export  Board, 
created  in  1922,  and  elected  by  the  meat  producers  included  also 
two  government  nominees.  This  board  supervised  the  grading, 
loading,  and  unloading  of  frozen  meat,  and  licensed  the  exporters 
of  the  product.  A  year  later  a  similar  board  for  dairy  export  came 
into  existence.  Both  were  concerned  with  insurance  costs,  freight 
rates,  and  marketing  expenses.  With  the  latter  services  largely  in 
British  hands,  discussions  connected  therewith  led  to  a  consider- 
able amount  of  criticism,  especially  on  the  part  of  dairymen,  of 
the  British  interests  involved.  The  old  and  ever-present  issue  of  the 
wide  spread  between  the  price  received  by  the  producer  and  that 
paid  by  the  consumer  came  in  for  a  considerable  amount  of  airing. 
The  position  of  the  New  Zealand  dairy  farmer  was  unfortunately 
weakened  not  only  by  the  distance  to  his  market  but  by  the  stiff 
competition  of  Danish  rivals. 

While  by  the  mid-1 920's  prices  improved  over  those  at  the 
opening  of  the  decade,  they  never  rose  to  the  1919  levels.  The  New 
Zealand  dairy  farmers  showed  skill  and  determination  in  facing 
their  knotty  problems.  Through  careful  study  of  soil  chemistry 
they  learned  which  commercial  fertilizers  were  needed,  and  they 
used  them  in  increased  quantities.  Pastures  were  further  improved 
by  top-dressing  and  crop  rotation.  Herd-testing  and  scientific 
breeding  programmes  so  increased  production  that  the  butter-fat 
yield  per  cow  rose  from  152  pounds  in  1919-20  to  218  pounds 
ten  years  later.  Within  the  same  period  the  number  of  dairy  cows 
went  up  from  826,000  to  1,371,000. 

Higher  prices  aided  by  the  rise  in  primary  production  helped 
New  Zealand  to  effect  a  recovery  from  the  1920  slump.  In  1922 
London  took  at  par  a  new  £5,000,000  five  per  cent  New  Zealand 
loan.  Pointing  with  pride  to  the  achievement  of  his  government, 
Massey  in  that  year  appealed  to  the  voters  for  a  verdict.  A 
majority  felt,  however,  that  on  the  balance  the  record  of  the 
Reform  Party  was  not  satisfactory.  Massey  won  only  38  of  the 
80  seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  But  as  basic  differences 
did  not  separate  the  Reform  from  the  United  (the  new  name  for 
the  Liberals)  Party  at  this  time,  Massey  continued  in  office  until 
his  death  in  1925.  His  successor,  J.  G.  Coates,  had  an  excellent 
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record  as  a  farmer  and  as  a  soldier.  Slow  of  speech  but  rapid  in 
action,  he  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  native  son  of  New 
Zealand  to  hold  the  highest  office  in  her  government.  His  New 
Zealand  birth  doubtless  contributed  to  his  victory  in  the  general 
election  of  1925.  He  won  55  supporters  in  the  House.  But  in  the 
succeeding  years  depression  again  cast  its  shadow  over  New 
Zealand.  Unemployment  figures  mounted.  Export  control  schemes 
failed  to  bring  contentment.  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  who  because  of 
ill-health  had  for  some  years  lived  in  retirement,  returned  to  lead 
a  rejuvenated  United  Party.  He  had  been  associated  with  Seddon 
in  the  golden  age  at  the  turn  of  the  century;  hence  the  voters  felt 
that  with  him  in  office  the  good  old  days  might  return.  In  the  1928 
election  Ward  lavished  promises  of  prosperity  to  be  achieved  by 
the  oft-tried  means  of  large-scale  public  works.  Sober  warnings  by 
the  Minister  of  Finance,  W.  Downie  Stewart,  went  unheeded.  The 
Reform  Party  lost  45,000  while  the  United  Party  gained  89,000 
votes  in  the  1928  election.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  these 
two  parties  were  equal  in  strength.  The  Labour  Party  which  held 
the  balance  favoured  Ward  over  Coates.  The  veteran  took  over, 
but  he  encountered  a  situation  not  to  be  changed  by  theories, 
golden  words,  or  a  magic  wand.  Before  we  relate  the  story  of 
events  in  New  Zealand  history  1928-31,  we  shall  retrace  our  steps 
and  sketch  other  topics  in  New  Zealand's  economic  and  social 
history  and  in  her  external  relations,  191 9-28. 

The  Reform  Party  was  in  office  and  power  the  greater  part  of 
this  period.  Though  rated  Conservative,  it  applied  policies  which 
elsewhere  would  have  been  styled  Liberal  and  Progressive.  Much 
money  was  borrowed  abroad  and  used  for  public  works,  especially 
hydro-electric  power  development.  Secondary  industries  were 
encouraged  and  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing 
rose  from  65,000  in  1919-20  to  83,000  in  1929-30.  Between  1919 
and  1927  more  than  50,000  British  immigrants  arrived  in  New 
Zealand.  Most  of  these  came  from  industrial  centres  and  many 
were  radicals  in  politics  who  helped  to  swell  the  vote  of  the  Labour 
Party. 

The  Reform  Party  had  its  chief  strength  among  the  fanners  of 
the  North  Island.  Consequently  the  Massey  government  heeded 
the  demands  of  farmers  to  change  leaseholds  into  freeholds.  Other- 
wise the  Conservatives,  instead  of  upholding  individual  enterprise, 
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fostered  policies  leading  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  export 
control  boards  furthered  economic  integration.  The  Reform 
governments  also  launched  several  new  experiments  among  which 
were  family  allowances,  compulsory  physical  examination  of 
school  children,  extensive  rural  credit,  government  regulation  of 
transport  services  by  bus  and  tramways,  and  expansion  of  the 
government-owned  hydro-electric  system.  Though  these  measures 
were  generally  supported  by  the  Labourites,  they  suspected  the 
Reform  Party,  and  would  rather  have  co-operated  with  the 
Liberals. 

An  opportunity  for  such  co-operation  came  in  1928.  In  the  elec- 
tion campaign  Ward  had  promised  prosperity  for  New  Zealand 
with  old  cures  for  depression— government  aid  to  industry  and 
easy  credit.  To  make  this  possible  he  proposed  floating  a  huge 
development  loan  of  £70,000,000,  of  which  £60,000,000  should 
be  used  for  agriculture.  Warnings  from  W,  Downie  Stewart  were 
denounced  as  evidence  of  conservatism  and  timidity. 

The  programme  of  prosperity  by  spending,  and  the  lure  of  much 
cheap  money,  led  the  Labourites  to  unseat  Coates  and  put  Ward 
into  office.  New  loans  were  contracted  and  hydro-electric  develop- 
ment works  undertaken,  but  fate  was  unkind  to  the  old  master. 
Shortly  after  Ward  assumed  control  of  the  Government,  the  N0w 
York  stock  market  crash  reverberated  throughout  the  world.  New 
Zealand,  a  debtor  country  absolutely  dependent  on  world  prices 
for  her  exports  to  meet  fixed  obligations,  was  at  the  mercy  of 
forces  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  her  government.  Ward  strove 
manfully  against  ill-luck  and  ill-health.  No  matter  how  loudly  and 
how  often  he  repeated  the  incantation  that  things  were  getting 
better  and  better,  he  could  not  exorcize  the  evil  spirits  of  depres- 
sion. Returns  on  New  Zealand  export  fell,  unemployment  rose.  In 
June  1930,  failing  health  forced  Ward  to  hand  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment over  to  G.  W.  Forbes. 

Forbes  had  no  panaceas  to  offer.  A  farmer,  he  urged  greater 
agricultural  production,  and  the  farmers  responded  manfully. 
While  in  the  next  three  years  exports  rose  by  one-third,  the  returns 
on  them  fell  twenty-six  per  cent.  It  has  been  computed  that  the 
national  income  of  New  Zealand  decreased  from  £150,000,000 
in  1928-29  to  £110,000,000  in  1931-32.  Deep  in  the  slough  of 
depression  herself,  Britain  could  offer  no  aid.  In  the  face  of  this 
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crisis,  the  Reform  and  United  parties  agreed  to  forget  past  con- 
flicts and  combine  into  a  Nationalist  Party.  Forbes  continued  as 
Prime  Minister,  Coates  became  Minister  of  Public  Works,  and  W. 
Downie  Stewart  returned  to  his  old  post  as  Minister  of  Finance. 
Though  the  Conservative  united  front  won  the  election  of  Decem- 
ber 1931,  Labour's  strength  increased  to  25.  Party  lines  became 
tightly  drawn.  The  Government's  road  to  recovery  was  that  of 
deflation  with  expenditures  reduced  across  the  board.  These 
methods  will  be  described  in  another  chapter. 

In  the  meantime  we  shall  devote  some  attention  to  aspects  of 
New  Zealand's  national  health  service,  the  inauguration  of  a 
Maori  welfare  policy,  and  the  external  relations  of  New  Zealand. 

A  pioneer  among  the  nations  of  the  world  in  recognizing  the 
people's  health  as  a  national  asset,  New  Zealand  made  intelligent 
attempts  to  improve  health  conditions.  Quite  naturally,  attention 
was  focused  on  the  children.  In  1912  a  school  medical  service  with 
physical  examinations  and  school  doctors  and  nurses  was  inaugu- 
rated; health  camps  were  established  for  delicate  and  under- 
nourished children;  and  in  1921  the  school  medical  service  was 
supplemented  by  dental  service.  An  Act  of  1925  extended  child 
welfare  aid  in  the  fields  of  delinquency,  assistance  for  handi- 
capped and  defective  children,  the  illegitimate,  the  indigent  or 
neglected,  the  blind,  the  deaf,  and  the  feeble-minded.  But  not  all 
this  work  was  taken  over  by  the  State.  The  efforts  of  a  voluntary 
organization,  the  Royal  New  Zealand  society  for  the  Health  of 
Women  and  Children,  founded  in  1907,  must  be  given  much  of 
the  praise  for  the  drop  in  the  infant  mortality  rate  from  67-89  per 
thousand  of  live  births  in  1908  to  31-64  per  thousand  in  1933. 
With  pardonable  pride  New  Zealanders  could  point  to  the  fact 
that  they  had  a  higher  rating  in  national  health  and  vigour  than 
any  other  nation  in  the  world.  While  the  favourable  climate  may 
in  part  account  for  this  showing,  far  more  credit  must  be  assigned 
to  private  and  planned  governmental  public  welfare  services 
organized  and  developed  in  the  period  1 901-3 1 . 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century  the  Maoris  have  made  remarkable 
progress.  Stunned  and  deprived  of  much  of  their  land  as  a  result 
of  war  in  the  1860's  the  Maoris  went  into  a  state  of  decline  which 
lasted  until  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Then  a  change  set 
in.  Beginning  in  1899,  it  became  customary  to  appoint  Maori 
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ministers  of  native  affairs,  men  who  understood  Maori  psycho- 
logy better  than  a  white  person  could.  Educated  young  Maoris 
undertook  to  instruct  their  people  in  modern  farming  methods  and 
in  personal  hygiene.  Tardily  the  New  Zealand  Government  recog- 
nized its  obligations  to  a  people  whose  land  had  been  seized  by 
European  invaders.  More  and  better  schools  were  provided  for 
the  Maoris;  government  development  programmes  were  launched 
for  their  benefit;  and  Maori  landowners  were  allowed  to  share  in 
the  various  forms  of  aid  granted  to  their  white  neighbours.  Sir 
Apirana  Ngato,  who  in  1929  took  over  the  Native  Affairs  Depart- 
ment, was  an  especially  energetic  and  resourceful  advocate  of  his 
people's  advancement  and  rights.  Within  thirty  years  the  Maori 
population  increased  from  about  40,000  to  more  than  60,000. 
Maoris  developed  interest  and  pride  in  the  achievement  and  cul- 
ture of  their  race.  They  received  honours  and  were  appointed  to 
positions  of  responsibility  and  trust.  In  World  War  I  Maori  sol- 
diers upheld  the  great  fighting  traditions  of  their  forebears.  Maori 
blood  was  no  longer  considered  a  handicap.  On  the  contrary, 
members  of  old  settler  families  now  boasted  of  Maori  ancestors. 
To  a  degree  unique  in  lands  pre-empted  by  British  settlers,  New 
Zealand  provided  equal  rights  for  all  men  irrespective  of  colour 
and  race. 

In  speech,  customs,  and  traditions,  New  Zealand  continued  to 
be  a  little  England  in  the  South  Sea.  Even  more  than  the  Austra- 
lians, New  Zealanders  persisted  in  calling  England  their  home- 
land. As  we  have  seen,  they  volunteered  more  willingly  than  did 
the  inhabitants  of  any  other  British  dominion  for  service  in  World 
War  I.  Both  before  and  after  that  conflict,  New  Zealand  advocated 
the  creation  of  a  council  or  some  other  political  instrument  which 
might  keep  together  the  self-governing  states  owing  allegiance  to 
the  British  Crown.  Neither  anxious  for  separate  representation  at 
the  peace  conference  and  in  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of 
Nations  nor  ready  to  conduct  independent  negotiations  with 
foreign  countries,  Massey,  in  September  of  1922,  promised  uncon- 
ditional support  of  Britain  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  Turkey. 
New  Zealand  was  *  content  to  be  bound'  by  decisions  concerning 
foreign  affairs  taken  by  the  Imperial  Government.  At  the  con- 
ference of  1926  New  Zealand  accepted  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  status  in  order  to  preserve  the  unanimity  of  the  representa- 
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tives  from  the  Dominions.  Afterward  she  secured  exemption  from 
the  principal  clauses  of  the  Statute  of  Westminster  until  they  had 
been  specifically  adopted  by  her  own  Parliament— an  adoption 
which  did  not  come  for  a  dozen  years. 

The  economic  and  financial  connexions  between  New  Zealand 
and  Britain  remained  very  close.  Throughout  our  period  London 
was  the  financial  centre  for  New  Zealand.  In  this  respect  her 
colonial  status  remained  unaltered.  When  the  depression  settled 
on  the  country,  New  Zealand's  dependence  on  the  British  market 
became  greater  than  ever  before. 

On  Britain,  rather  than  upon  the  League  of  Nations,  New 
Zealand  relied  for  protection  against  foreign  enemies.  Hence  she 
readily  agreed  to  contribute  £1,000,000  for  the  construction  of  the 
Singapore  naval  base.  For  economy's  sake,  New  Zealand  ended 
compulsory  military  training  in  1930.  But  the  'New  Zealand  Divi- 
sion of  the  Royal  Navy'  was  continued,  and  a  small  naval  unit 
was  maintained  at  New  Zealand's  expense.  Steps  were  also  taken 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  New  Zealand  air  force. 

Though  clinging  almost  desperately  to  inherited  traditions  and 
remaining  thoroughly  British  in  her  demography,  historical  forces 
worked  relentlessly  to  develop  a  distinct  individuality  for  New 
Zealand,  Her  people's  needs  forced  her  to  adopt  economic  and 
social  policies  different  from  those  of  the  mother  country.  World 
War  I  provided  New  Zealand  with  her  own  fighting  traditions  and 
national  heroes.  As  an  aftermath  of  that  war,  sister  dominions 
demanded  equality  of  status  with  the  United  Kingdom.  Reluc- 
tantly New  Zealand  accepted  the  new  dignity.  The  peace  settle- 
ment made  New  Zealand  the  mandatory  for  Western  Samoa.  Here 
she  found  herself  confronted  with  the  problems  and  responsibilities 
of  a  sovereign  state.  She  accepted  them  and  matured  politically 
in  the  process,  becoming  a  Pacific  power  in  her  own  right.  As  her 
population  reached  the  million  and  a  half  mark,  demands  for  a 
national  economic  policy  waxed  stronger.  In  1 920-21  New  Zealand 
consumers  grumbled  because  they  felt  that  British  .exporters 
treated  them  cavalierly,  that  they  delayed  filling  orders  and  sold 
New  Zealand  goods  of  inferior  quality.  In  the  decade  of  the 
twenties,  New  Zealand  complaints  were  voiced  against  the  de- 
pendence on  the  British  market.  Demands  arose  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  markets,  such  as  Japan,  and  for  the  growth  of  domes- 
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tic  manufactures  which  would  make  New  Zealand  more  self- 
sufficient.  Labour  objected  to  assisted  immigration  even  from  the 
British  Isles.  'New  Zealand  for  the  New  Zealanders'  became  a 
motto  of  labour  unions  and  labour  politicians.  In  the  1930's  this 
cry  gained  wide  support,  thus  strengthening  national  conscious- 
ness throughout  the  land. 


CHAPTER  VII 

India 

FROM  1858  until  1947  India  held  a  special  position  within  the 
British  Empire.  Although  she  was  a  subject  territory,  Britons 
recognized  that  India's  vast  population,  her  multitude  of  races 
and  languages,  and  ancient  culture  set  her  apart  from  the  other 
dependencies  of  the  British  Crown.  Indian  affairs  were  handled 
by  a  separate  department,  secretary  of  state,  and  council.  Admit- 
ting that  India  was  an  empire  in  her  own  right,  Queen  Victoria  in 
1876  took  the  title  'Empress  of  India'.  The  assumption  of  this  title 
was  the  more  appropriate  because  of  the  existence  of  two  Indias, 
one  politically  inferior  to  the  other,  and  because  British  India  had 
dependencies  and  policies  of  her  own. 

The  two  Indias  were  British  India  and  the  India  of  the  Princes. 
The  former  comprised  about  three-fifths  of  the  area  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  population  of  the  Indian  peninsula.  In  1901  her 
government  was  strongly  centralized  with  the  Governor-General 
in  council  wielding  absolute  power,  subject  only  to  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  British  Government.  In  the  provinces  of  British 
India  the  governors  and  councils  were  decidedly  secondary  to  the 
central  administration. 

The  India  of  the  Princes  consisted  of  about  560  separate  states. 
The  only  bond  they  had  in  common  was  dependence  on  the  British 
Crown.  The  Princes  were  subordinated  to  the  Governor-General 
as  viceroy  or  representative  of  the  King-Emperor.  The  states 
varied  in  size  from  Hyderabad  with  an  area  of  80,000  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  sixteen  million  to  principalities  consisting  of 
a  few  villages  with  populations  numbering  only  so  many  hundreds. 
The  position  of  the  larger  states  had  been  defined  in  treaties 
between  their  rulers  and  the  East  India  Company,  treaties  which 
Queen  Victoria  in  1858,  when  the  Crown  took  over  the  direct 
control  of  India  from  the  company,  promised  to  fulfil  in  letter  and 
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spirit  None  of  the  Indian  states  had  commercial  or  diplomatic 
relations  with  any  foreign  power.  If  they  had  armed  forces,  these 
were  under  British  control.  At  the  courts  of  the  larger  states, 
British  residents  or  political  agents  served  as  intermediaries  be- 
tween them  and  the  Government  of  British  India.  Only  when  a 
prince  or  a  princely  government  committed  acts  flagrantly  vio- 
lating British  standards  of  justice  and  morality  did  Britain  meddle 
in  their  domestic  affairs.  Their  general  relationship  was  based  on 
a  laissez-faire  principle. 

Largely  to  relieve  Britain  of  unwelcome  responsibility,  British 
India  had  been  given  dependencies  outside  the  sub-continent. 
Among  these  were  Aden  in  south-west  Arabia  and  the  British 
section  of  Somaliland  in  East  Africa.  In  the  closing  years  of  Queen 
Victoria's  reign  a  masterful  Governor-General,  Lord  Curzon, 
carried  on  what  amounted  to  an  independent  Indian  foreign 
policy  in  the  region  bordering  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  Treaties  were 
concluded  with  rulers  in  these  borderlands,  and  India  was  instru- 
mental in  making  the  Persian  Gulf  virtually  a  British  sea. 

An  appreciation  of  the  amazing  flexibility  of  the  British 
imperial  system  helps  us  to  understand  certain  aspects  of  Anglo- 
Indian  relations.  But  it  is  also  necessary  to  know  something  about 
the  geography,  history,  institutions,  and  peoples  of  India  as  well. 

Mountains  and  desert  separate  India  from  the  rest  of  Asia  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  of  her  a  sub-continent.  Jutting  into  the 
ocean  to  which  her  name  has  been  given,  she  occupies  a  strategic 
position  with  reference  to  eastern  Africa,  western  and  south- 
eastern Asia,  Indonesia,  Australasia,  and  the  sea-route  between 
Europe  and  the  Far  East.  In  the  days  of  sail,  the  prevailing  winds 
and  the  paucity  of  harbours  discouraged  regular  intercourse 
between  India  and  the  lands  to  the  west  and  east.  Invaders  who 
entered  through  the  passes  on  her  north-western  frontiers  did  not 
go  farther.  Very  early  India  developed  a  remarkable  culture. 
While  she  absorbed  the  peoples  who  came  as  conquerors  or 
migrants  she  herself  exported  neither  her  culture  nor  the  dyestuffs, 
spices,  textiles,  and  other  goods  which  she  produced  and  which 
were  in  great  demand  in  the  world  outside.  Foreign  merchants 
came  to  fetch  her  produce.  Until  recent  times  the  inhabitants  of 
India  have  been  among  the  most  passive  peoples  of  the  earth. 

Before  the  dawn  of  history,  Aryan  invaders  entered  India  as 
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conquerors  and  settlers.  They  gained  control  of  the  valleys  of  the 
Indus  and  the  Ganges.  Here  they  established  a  religious  and  social 
system  which  perpetuated  their  own  supremacy  to  a  degree  un- 
paralleled in  other  lands.  Reserving  for  themselves  the  very  top 
position  among  the  castes  into  which  humanity  was  divided,  the 
descendants  of  the  Aryans  (Brahmins)  for  more  than  three  thou- 
sand years  occupied  an  eminence  which  aristocracies  in  other 
lands  have  hoped  in  vain  to  reach.  Although  basically  less  change- 
able than  the  famous  laws  of  the  Medes  and  the  Persians,  the  caste 
system  which  forms  the  essence  of  Hinduism  has  shown  amazing 
adaptability.  Within  the  general  framework  of  the  fourfold  divi- 
sion of  mankind  (priests,  soldiers,  merchants,  and  peasants)  sub- 
castes  multiplied  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  The  problem  of 
foreign  divinities  was  solved  by  the  simple  device  of  enlarging 
the  Hindu  pantheon.  The  effects  of  rule  by  foreigners  was  nullified 
by  turning  the  thoughts  of  man  inward  upon  himself  and  his 
relation  with  the  world  of  the  spirit.  The  mysticism  so  prominent 
in  Hindu  religious  thinking  also  influenced  die  attitude  of  Indians 
toward  their  homeland.  Mother  India  was  invested  with  anthropo- 
morphic attributes —the  regard  for  Holy  Ganges  embodies  aspects 
of  sublimated  animism.  While  extremely  subtle  in  its  spirituality, 
Hinduism's  emphasis  on  rites  and  their  technique  acquired  the 
characteristics  of  business  accounting.  Charity  in  the  Christian 
sense  Hinduism  does  not  recognize.  The  chasm  separating  the 
Brahmin  from  the  outcast  is  the  widest  devised  by  man's  ingenuity 
and  inhumanity  to  man. 

Until  our  own  day  Hinduism  successfully  withstood  internal 
reform  movements  as  well  as  attacks  from  without.  In  the  sixth 
century  before  the  Christian  era,  Gautama  Buddha  sought  vainly 
to  overthrow  Hinduism.  For  several  hundred  years  it  was  exposed 
to  fierce  proselytizing  efforts  by  Mohammedan  rulers  of  India. 
Converts  were  gained  from  the  untouchables  and  from  the  lower 
castes,  but  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Indians  remained  faith- 
ful to  Hinduism.  Since  the  waning  of  Mohammedan  political 
influence,  Islam  has  barely  held  its  own  among  the  religions  of 
India.  From  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  Hinduism 
has  been  exposed  to  new  and  different  types  of  impacts.  Under  the 
aegis  of  British  rule,  Christianity,  Western  technology,  and  Eng- 
lish political  ideology  all  exerted  steady  pressure  on  the  Indian 
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way  of  life.  Outworks  have  been  breached  but  the  result  is  still  in 
doubt. 

In  common  with  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  French,  the  British 
came  to  India  as  traders.  The  anarchical  political  conditions  in 
India  and  the  wars  in  Europe  led  to  conflicts  over  the  trade  with 
India.  Naval  power  won  for  Britain.  Reluctantly  the  East  India 
Company,  which  spearheaded  the  British  invasion  of  India, 
assumed  control  over  Indian  territory.  In  1765  this  fateful  step 
took  place  and  Bengal  was  acquired  by  the  East  India  Company 
—an  event  which  set  in  motion  a  chain-reaction  that  a  little  more 
than  ninety  years  later  made  India  a  part  of  the  British  Empire. 
United  as  never  before  in  her  history,  India  then  entered  a  rela- 
tively long  period  free  of  foreign  invasions  and  internal  distur- 
bances. Her  population  grew  at  an  unprecedented  rate;  her  con- 
tacts with  the  outside  world  multiplied;  and  she  became  subjected 
to  forces  which  threatened  to  destroy  or  revolutionize  her  old  way 
of  life  and  of  thinking. 

As  the  twentieth  century  opened,  this  outside  pressure  was 
especially  severe.  Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston,  the  most  dynamic 
and  efficient  of  the  benevolent  British  despots,  was  then  Governor- 
General  of  India.  A  man  of  tremendous  energy  and  unusual  intel- 
lectual power,  he  had  consciously  prepared  himself  by  study  and 
travel  for  the  post  as  ruler  of  India.  Appointed  for  only  a  five-year 
term,  he  felt  that  time  was  precious.  If  India  were  to  be  reformed 
he  must  act  quickly.  Ruthlessly  he  cut  red  tape.  Bureaucrats  and 
princes  alike  were  told  of  duties  and  obligations.  In  1898  when  he 
assumed  office  as  Governor-General,  a  fearful  famine  due  to 
drought  ravaged  the  land.  Resolutely  he  organized  permanent 
machinery  for  famine  relief  service,  pushed  the  building  of  rail- 
roads and  irrigation  works,  established  an  agricultural  depart- 
ment, eased  rural  credit  and  taxes  on  land,  and  attempted  to  curb 
the  money-lenders.  A  department  of  commerce  and  industry  was 
organized,  education  promoted,  and  the  police  system  reformed. 
Carrying  on  a  vigorous  external  policy,  he  sought  to  safeguard 
India  from  outside  attacks.  Deeply  interested  in  her  history  and 
culture,  he  encouraged  archaeological  research  and  restored 
ancient  monuments  such  as  the  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra.  His  term  of 
office  was  extended,  but  Curzon  became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with 
the  Commander-in-Chief ,  Lord  Kitchener,  over  whether  the  Indian 
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military  establishment  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  civilian 
authorities.  When  the  Secretary  of  State  sided  with  Kitchener, 
Curzon  left  India  embittered  and  disillusioned. 

Curzon  enriched  the  life  and  promoted  the  welfare  of  the  Indian 
people.  Yet  he  has  been  violently  denounced  by  their  spokesmen. 
The  reasons  for  this  ingratitude  are  not  hard  to  find.  As  an  efficient 
administrator  in  a  hurry,  he  despised  and  deliberately  ignored  the 
slow  ways  of  the  East.  Intellectually  arrogant,  caring  not  'for 
flattery,  or  applause,  or  odium  or  abuse',  he  did  what  to  him 
seemed  right  and  disregarded  Indian  opinion.  By  his  manner  and 
his  methods  he  offended  educated  Indians.  They  especially  con- 
demned his  partition  of  Bengal.  Defensible  from  the  standpoint 
of  good  administration,  this  mutilation  of  an  old  historic  political 
entity  laid  Curzon— and  through  him  Britain— open  to  attacks  by 
militant  Indian  nationalists  who  hoped  to  free  their  country  from 
foreign  domination. 

Indian  opposition  to  British  rule  was  an  inevitable  result  of  the 
Western  impact  on  India,  of  the  subordination  of  Indian  to 
British  needs,  and  of  the  British  education  provided  for  young 
Indians.  Against  the  opposition  of  the  East  India  Company,  the 
British  Government  backed  Christian  missions  in  India.  Confi- 
dent that  they  were  the  bearers  of  light  and  eternal  truth,  the  mis- 
sionaries denounced  Indian  beliefs  and  practices  as  idolatrous  and 
vile.  Indeed,  the  Christian  message  of  the  equality  of  all  men 
before  God  struck  at  the  very  roots  of  India's  caste  system.  When 
the  British  Parliament  compelled  John  Company  to  provide  edu- 
cation for  the  Indians,  it  was  decided  that  in  the  upper  brackets 
education  should  be  in  the  English  language;  it  should  familiarize 
Indians  with  English  literature,  philosophy,  political  ideas,  and 
scientific  thought.  This  secular  education  reinforced  the  missionary 
school  teaching  that  man  is  born  free  and  has  natural  rights.  But 
both  in  India  and  in  Britain  Indians  saw  very  clearly  that  profes- 
sion and  performance  did  not  harmonize.  This  was  particularly 
true  in  India  where  Britons  frequently  treated  even  educated 
Indians  with  contempt.  In  the  India  Charter  Act  of  1833  and 
again  in  Queen  Victoria's  proclamation  of  1858  to  the  peoples  of 
India,  distinct  promises  had  been  made  that  Indians  irrespective 
of  class,  creed,  or  race  would  have  opportunities  to  qualify  for 
appointments  in  the  government.  But  these  promises  were 
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flagrantly  violated  when  the  examinations  for  civil  service  posts 
were  given  only  in  England.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  great 
Indian  administrators  like  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe,  and  Sir  Thomas  Munro  had  stated  most  emphatically 
that  British  rule  in  India  must  have  for  its  primary  objective  the 
promotion  of  Indian  welfare  and  the  training  of  Indians  in  the 
methods  of  self-government.  On  10  July  1833  Macaulay  declared 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  day  when  India,  trained  in 
English  methods  of  government,  demanded  freedom  'will  be  the 
greatest  day  in  English  history'.  Afterward,  as  the  law  member  of 
the  Indian  legislative  council,  he  strove  earnestly  to  establish  the 
principle  of  equality  before  the  law  in  the  legal  system  and  court 
practices  of  India. 

But  these  great  ideals  were  ignored  by  later  British  rulers  of 
India.  Long  after  Britain  had  abandoned  tariff  control  in  her  lead- 
ing colonies,  the  Indian  tariff  was  regulated  in  British  interests. 
The  hand-loom  weavers  of  India  were  ruined  in  the  competition 
with  the  machine-made  cotton  goods  of  Britain.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century  a  cotton  industry  along  modern  lines 
began  to  develop  in  India,  but  the  British  textile  interests  frus- 
trated plans  to  give  this  infant  industry  tariff  protection.  Even  a 
revenue  duty  on  imported  cottons  was  matched  with  an  excise  tax 
on  Indian  cotton  goods.  Indians  were  taught  that  equality  before 
the  law  was  a  basic  principle  in  English  jurisprudence.  Still,  in 
1883  when  Lord  Ripon,  a  Liberal  Governor-General,  promoted  a 
law  enabling  Indian  judges  to  try  criminal  cases  in  which  Euro- 
peans were  involved,  Anglo-Indian  opposition  to  the  reform,  sup- 
ported by  an  influential  segment  of  public  opinion  in  Britain, 
caused  the  measure  to  be  withdrawn.  In  India  equality  before  the 
law  remained  a  farce.  British  colonies  were  given  autonomy. 
Kaffirs  at  the  Cape  and  Maoris  in  New  Zealand  shared  in  their 
government,  but  in  India  not  even  the  most  highly  educated  native 
had  such  a  right. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  defeated  and  con- 
quered India  had  been  awed  by  Western  attacks  upon  her  life  and 
institutions.  Toward  the  century's  end  she  was  aroused  and  pre- 
pared to  assert  herself.  In  1885  a  gathering  of  representatives  from 
various  Indian  provinces  inaugurated  a  new  political  party,  the 
Indian  National  Congress,  whose  aim  was  self-government  for 
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India.  Among  its  promoters  were  two  retired  British  members  of 
the  Indian  civil  service,  A.  O.  Hume  and  Sir  William  Wedderburn, 
as  well  as  westernized  middle-class  Indians.  The  leaders  were 
enlightened  men;  one  of  them,  Gopal  Krishna  Gokhale,  soon 
acquired  a  dominant  position.  Deeply  impressed  with  the  power 
of  Britain  and  the  excellence  of  her  institutions,  these  leaders 
wanted  for  the  Indian  provinces  the  type  of  government  found  in 
the  colonies  of  Australia,  and  they  urged  that  educated  Indians 
should  be  given  a  fair  chance  in  the  competition  for  civil  service 
appointments.  At  first  the  Congress  Party  was  small;  it  included 
Mohammedans  as  well  as  Hindus;  its  programme  contained  plans 
for  moderate  social  and  political  reforms;  and  its  agitation  was 
conducted  in  an  orderly,  almost  deferential,  fashion. 

Unfortunate  alike  for  Britain  and  for  India,  leading  British 
statesmen  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  lacked  the  courage 
and  the  vision  of  Elphinstone,  Macaulay,  Metcalfe,  and  Munro. 
They  also  lacked  Edmund  Burke's  faith  in  the  healing  and  binding 
qualities  of  freedom,  and  they  rejected  Gladstone's  thesis  that  the 
best  preparation  for  self-government  is  self-government.  The  India 
Councils  Act  of  1892  gave  to  Indian  provinces  only  a  microscopic 
amount  of  representative  government;  the  request  that  Indian  civil 
service  examinations  be  held  in  India  as  well  as  in  England  was 
rejected;  and  in  1905  Lord  Curzon  refused  to  receive  the  President 
of  the  Indian  National  Congress. 

The  blindness  of  British  statesmen  undermined  the  position  of 
Indian  friends  of  Britain  and  encouraged  her  enemies,  whose  work 
was  furthered  by  various  circumstances.  Prominent  among  the 
factors  which  weakened  the  British  position  in  India  was  a  waning 
of  the  self-confidence  so  characteristic  of  mid-Victorian  England. 
Doubts  spread  concerning  Christianity  as  the  only  true  religion. 
Hindus  were  encouraged  by  a  growing  admiration  for  tenets  of 
their  faith.  Their  self-respect  was  enhanced  by  expanding  interest 
in  the  ancient  culture,  history,  and  philosophy  of  India.  In  com- 
mon with  other  peoples,  Indians  delighted  in  draping  themselves 
in  raiments  woven  from  memories  of  a  glorious  past.  As  an  Asian 
people  they  were  tremendously  encouraged  by  the  victory  of  Japan 
over  Russia  in  the  war  of  1904-05.  Long-suffering  Asia  might 
soon  be  able  to  rid  herself  of  European  shackles. 

As  early  as  the  1890's,  voices  of  Indian  glorifiers  of  their 
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country's  past  and  of  advocates  of  militant  tactics  against  the 
British  masters  were  heard  in  the  land.  Adhering  to  her  general 
practice  in  governing  conquered  peoples,  Britain  interfered  very 
little  with  Indian  social  and  economic  customs  and  institutions. 
Barbarous  rites  such  as  human  sacrifices  and  widow-burning  were 
prohibited,  but  little  else  was  done  to  improve  the  lot  of  Indian 
women.  In  1891  the  death  of  a  child-wife  under  revolting  circum- 
stances led  to  a  bill  in  the  Indian  legislative  council  to  prohibit 
cohabitation  before  the  wife  had  reached  the  age  of  twelve.  This 
bill  brought  a  storm  of  protest  from  the  Hindu  press  of  Calcutta. 
Denouncing  it  as  an  interference  with  religion,  nationalist  propa- 
gandists cited  the  bill  as  proof  of  British  tyranny.  This  militant 
element  found  a  leader  in  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak,  a  very  able  and 
highly  educated  Hindu,  who  staunchly  defended  old  Hindu  cus- 
toms such  as  child  marriage,  opposed  social  reform,  and  violently 
attacked  both  Mohammedans  and  British.  While  he  failed  to 
capture  control  of  the  Congress  Party  until  after  Gokhale's  death 
in  1915,  Tilak  won  a  large  following  among  the  younger  Indian 
nationalists.  His  strong  pro-Hindu  bias  alienated  the  Moham- 
medans, and  the  formation  in  1906  of  the  Moslem  League  was  in 
part  due  to  his  activities.  Moreover,  Tilak's  teachings  also  contri- 
buted to  the  wave  of  terrorism  which  swept  over  India,  1907-14. 
In  1908  he  was  arrested  and  sentenced  to  deportation  for  six 
years. 

A  number  of  circumstances  combined  to  make  the  year  1905  a 
turning-point  in  Indian  history.  Curzon  departed— the  master  was 
gone  but  the  bitterness  aroused  by  him  in  nowise  abated.  Hindus 
hoped  that  his  partition  of  Bengal  would  be  reversed  by  the 
Liberal  government  which  took  office  in  December  of  that  year 
and  which  included  among  its  members  two  ex-Viceroys  of  India, 
Lords  Elgin  and  Ripon.  The  latter  was  remembered  in  India  with 
affection  as  a  friend  of  reform,  and  John  Morley,  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India,  was  known  as  a  champion  of  home  rule 
for  Ireland.  From  them  the  moderate  leaders  of  the  Congress 
Party  expected  sympathetic  attention  to  their  claims.  Lord  Minto, 
successor  to  Curzon  as  Governor-General,  had  a  tenuous  con- 
nexion with  India  through  his  grandfather,  who  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  had  held  the  same  post  under  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. Previously  Lord  Minto  had  served  as  Governor-General  of 
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Canada.  A  Conservative  in  politics,  his  attitude  toward  Indian 
questions  was  not  known  before  he  assumed  the  duties  of  his  new 
post.  He  proved  a  firm  and  tactful  ruler,  determined  to  stamp  out 
terrorism  and  anxious  to  deal  sympathetically  with  Indian  griev- 
ances. In  action  he  was  more  ready  to  place  India  on  the  road  to 
self-government  than  was  his  ageing,  doctrinaire  Liberal  chief  at 
the  India  Office. 

The  Campbell-Bannerman  government  showed  a  marked  reluc- 
tance to  give  India  even  an  instalment  of  representative  govern- 
ment. The  niggardliness  of  the  Liberals  when  dealing  with  the 
Indians  was  in  marked  contrast  to  their  generosity  toward  the 
Afrikaners  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Colony.  After 
long-drawn-out  discussions,  the  so-called  Morley-Minto  Indian 
reforms  were  put  into  operation  in  1909.  These  reforms  included 
the  appointment  of  two  Indians  to  the  Council  for  India  in  London 
and  one  to  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Governor-General. 
Elected  members  were  added  to  the  legislative  councils  for  India, 
with  that  of  Bengal  having  an  elected  majority.  But  the  franchise 
rested  on  a  narrow  basis,  and  separate  representation  was  granted 
to  the  Mohammedans.  This  concession  resulted  from  a  demand 
which  had  arisen  because  of  the  anti-Mohammedan  campaign  car- 
ried on  by  Tilak  and  his  followers.  But  Hindus  later  represented 
it  as  an  example  of  the  application  by  Britain  of  the  old  'divide 
and  rule'  principle.  Though  the  Indian  legislatures  were  allowed 
much  latitude  of  discussion,  their  actual  power  was  severely  re- 
stricted; Morley  disavowed  any  intention  of  giving  India  the 
responsible  government  found  in  Australia,  Canada,  Newfound- 
land, New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa.  While  limited  in  scope,  the 
reforms  of  1909  ushered  in  a  brief  honeymoon  in  the  relations 
between  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Indian  National 
Congress. 

Morley  had  disapproved  of  the  division  of  Bengal,  but  it  was 
not  until  after  he  left  the  India  Office  that  the  Act  was  reversed. 
On  12  June  19115  at  the  coronation  durbar  of  King-Emperor 
George  V  at  Delhi,  it  was  announced  that  East  and  West  Bengal 
were  to  be  reunited.  The  reconstituted  province  like  Madras  and 
Bombay  had  its  own  Governor  in  Council.  Thus  was  the  Governor- 
General  released  from  any  special  responsibility  toward  Bengal. 
The  capital  of  India  was  moved  from  Calcutta  to  New  Delhi 
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which  with  its  surrounding  area  was  constituted  a  separate 
territory.  Other  important  administrative  changes  wrought  at  this 
time  were  the  organization  of  Bihar,  Orissa,  and  Chota-Nagpur  as 
a  province  with  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  the  designation  of 
Assam  as  a  chief -commissionership. 

But  these  concessions  and  reforms  failed  to  still  Indian  discon- 
tent. Violent  agitation  against  the  British  rule  in  India  spread  even 
to  Great  Britain.  On  1  July  1909  Sir  W.  Curzon  Wyllie,  an  official 
in  the  India  Office  known  for  his  friendship  for  India,  was  mur- 
dered in  London  by  a  member  of  a  terrorist  group  with  head- 
quarters in  that  city.  In  India  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Viceroy 
Lord  Hardinge  was  attributed  to  political  extremists. 

Indian  advocates  of  self-government  and  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  appointments  in  the  civil  administration  had  many  sup- 
porters in  Britain.  Prominent  among  them  were  Sir  Henry  Cotton, 
a  retired  Indian  official  and  a  member  of  a  family  long  connected 
with  India,  and  Sir  William  Hunter,  a  great  authority  on  Indian 
history.  One  of  the  founders  of  the  Congress  Party,  Dadabhai 
Naoroji,  represented  Central  Finsbury  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  1892-95.  Both  in  Parliament  and  outside  this  staunch 
friend  of  Anglo-Indian  connexions  pleaded  earnestly  that  his 
country  be  treated  on  the  same  basis  as  Australia  and  Canada. 

The  immigration  policy  of  the  Dominions  was  grist  for  the  mill 
of  Indian  anti-British  agitators.  With  irrefutable  logic  they  pointed 
out  that  in  the  Dominions  their  countrymen  were  denied  rights 
enjoyed  by  other  British  subjects.  When  confronted  with  the  fact 
that  Britain  exercised  no  control  over  dominion  immigration 
policies,  agitators  turned  the  argument  into  a  plea  for  Indian 
autonomy.  In  South  Africa  the  denial  of  citizenship  rights  to 
Indian  residents  led  to  bitter  disputes  involving  not  only  the 
separate  colonies,  and  after  1910  the  Union,  but  also  Britain  as 
the  overlord  of  India.  In  addition  to  the  grievances  based  on  civil 
service  rules  and  the  tariff  policies  and  excise  taxes  foisted  upon 
India  by  Britain,  it  was  shown  that  India  was  the  only  British 
dependency  which  had  to  bear  all  expenses  connected  with  the 
adininistration  of  its  affairs  in  London.  This  was,  however,  only 
a  small  part  of  the  exploitation  to  which,  it  was  asserted,  India  was 
subjected.  Even  moderates  like  Dadabhai  Naoroji  cited  the  Indian 
export  balance  as  evidence  of  drain  occasioned  by  the  need  for 
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pensions  to  retired  Indian  officials  and  to  officers  and  men  who 
had  served  in  the  Indian  Army. 

In  the  disputes  over  the  'drain'  and  oppression,  statistics  were 
often  juggled,  assertions  and  facts  hopelessly  confused  by  both 
sides.  Apologists  for  British  rule  emphasized  that  pax  Britannica 
had  brought  peace,  order,  and  security  to  the  country;  that  the  per 
capita  cost  of  the  defence  and  government  of  India  was  very  low; 
that  British  officials  were  more  efficient  and  honest  than  the 
natives  of  India;  that  because  India  was  a  British  dependency  she 
could  borrow  money  in  London  at  a  low  rate  of  interest;  that  the 
British  Navy  protected  India;  and  that  the  military  forces  of  the 
British  Empire  provided  reserves  for  her  defence.  These  claims, 
whatever  their  merits,  were  hotly  disputed  by  Indian  nationalists 
whose  skill  in  casuistry  fully  matched  that  of  their  opponents. 
Indians  flatly  denied  that  Britain  had  saved  the  peninsula  from 
Balkanization  and  from  Russian  attacks.  Rather  optimistically 
they  assumed  that  India,  left  to  herself,  would  have  enjoyed  peace 
and  prosperity,  and  that  neither  natural  forces  nor  innate  conser- 
vatism and  religious  taboos  would  have  prevented  their  land  from 
having  an  adequate  food  supply  for  the  growing  population.  A 
proud  and  sensitive  people,  Indians  quite  naturally  resented  being 
classed  as  less  fit  to  govern  themselves  than  Australians  and 
Canadians.  Equally  natural  was  it  that  Indians  whose  forebears 
had  reached  a  high  stage  of  civilization  when  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  were  still  savages  should  resent  being  treated  as 
inferior  to  Europeans  in  their  own  country  and  should  react 
violently  to  the  arrogance  displayed  by  British  officials,  officers, 
and  members  of  the  resident  Anglo-Indian  community.  With  the 
growth  of  an  Indian  educated  class  and  of  a  vernacular  press,  the 
Indian  nationalistic  movement  gained  in  strength  and  reached 
even  into  the  villages  of  the  sub-continent. 

In  India  the  progress  of  education  was  much  hindered  by  the 
poverty  of  the  country  and  by  divisions  based  on  caste,  race,  and 
religion.  While  the  East  India  Company  was  still  in  control,  it  was 
decided  that  on  the  secondary  school,  college,  and  university  levels 
English  should  be  the  medium  of  instruction,  and  that  education 
should  follow  an  English  pattern.  In  1857  universities  were 
founded  at  Bombay,  Calcutta,  and  Madras.  These  had  no  residen- 
tial colleges,  but  were  exclusively  examining  and  degree-granting 
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institutions  modelled  upon  the  University  of  London.  Realizing 
the  difficulty  of  reaching  the  masses,  Indian  educational  specialists 
based  their  ideas  on  the  'filtering-down'  theory,  hoping  that  light 
from  above  would  ultimately  strike  the  broader  strata  in  the  popu- 
lation. This  proved  a  miscalculation.  The  elementary  schools  were 
conducted  in  the  vernacular,  but  neither  the  Government  of  India 
nor  that  of  the  provinces  paid  much  attention  to  them  and  to  their 
needs.  Much  of  the  educational  work  in  India  was  carried  on  by 
American  and  European  missionary  organizations  whose  activi- 
ties by  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century  had  spread  to  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

Although  Indian  education  was  mainly  literary,  its  ultimate 
purpose  was  to  qualify  students  for  government  posts.  Conse- 
quently, education  was  often  only  a  sterile  drill  for  examinations. 
Early  in  the  present  century  the  rush  to  qualify  for  these  examina- 
tions was  so  great  that  in  the  province  of  Bengal  the  number  of 
students  seeking  a  degree  from  the  University  of  Calcutta  equalled 
the  combined  enrolment  of  all  British  universities.  So  much  dis- 
tinction went  with  the  B.A.  degree  that  India  became  a  favourite 
field  for  unscrupulous  operators  of  American  correspondence 
diploma  mills. 

In  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  the  population  of 
India  increased  approximately  two  million  annually.  This  increase 
placed  a  heavy  strain  on  the  country's  food  supply  and  crowded 
the  labour  market.  Modern  farming  progressed  slowly.  Tradition- 
ridden,  the  farmers  of  India  were  hampered  by  lack  of  education, 
by  poverty,  and  by  religious  taboos  which  hindered  scientific 
improvements  of  livestock.  However,  establishment  in  1905  of  a 
college  of  agriculture  at  Pusa,  increased  yields  due  to  successful 
agricultural  experiments,  and  enlargement  of  the  area  under  crops 
by  new  irrigation  works  brought  some  improvement.  Cotton- 
growing  expanded.  So  also  did  cotton  manufactures,  despite  the 
absence  of  tariff  protection.  In  1912  the  Tata  Iron  and  Steel  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  began  operation.  Although  the  Government  of  India 
placed  orders  with  the  new  concern  for  20,000  tons  of  steel  rails 
per  year,  the  company  faced  an  uncertain  future  because  the  con- 
tract specified  that  the  rails  should  be  of  a  stipulated  quality  and 
price.  The  Tata  Works  had  to  meet  the  competition  of  British, 
Belgian,  and  German  manufacturers  who  then  held  a  strangle- 
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hold  on  the  Indian  market.  But  World  War  I  proved  a  great  boon 
to  the  Tatas,  whose  company  ultimately  grew  to  be  the  largest  pro- 
ducer of  iron  and  steel  in  the  British  Commonwealth. 

The  international  position  of  Britain  and  her  foreign  policies  in 
the  years  1901-14  weakened  her  hold  on  India.  Prestige  was  lost 
by  the  emphasis  on  the  German  menace.  Evidently  the  British  raj 
was  not  so  strong  as  formerly.  Mohammedans  were  concerned 
over  the  estrangement  between  Britain  and  Turkey.  As  the 
strongest  Mohammedan  power  whose  ruler  was  the  Caliph  or 
head  of  Islam,  Turkey  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  Indian  Moslems. 
They  had  approved  Britain's  defence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
against  Russia  and  therefore  viewed  with  concern  the  Anglo- 
Russian  Treaty  of  1907  and  the  prospects  of  intimate  friendship 
between  the  ancient  rivals.  In  1911  Britain  refused  to  allow 
Turkish  troops  to  go  through  Egypt  to  defend  Tripoli  against 
Italy.  Unmoved,  Britain  watched  the  Italian  seizure  of  Tripoli  as 
well  as  important  Turkish  islands  in  the  Aegean.  During  the 
Balkan  Wars,  1912-13,  British  sympathy  seemed  to  be  on  the  side 
of  Turkey's  enemies.  The  outbreak  of  war  between  Britain  and 
Turkey  in  October  1914  furthered  the  alienation  between  Indian 
Mohammedans  and  Britain.  The  Moslem  League  listened  to  over- 
tures from  the  Indian  National  Congress  for  a  common  front 
against  British  rule  in  India.  Soon  they  became  allies,  and  in  1916 
the  Congress  Party  agreed  to  the  demand  of  the  Moslem  League 
for  separate  or  communal  representation  in  the  legislatures  of 
India. 

In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  India  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise with  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I.  Since  Britain,  France,  and 
Russia  were  on  the  same  side  India  appeared  immune  to  foreign 
attacks.  But  as  a  British  dependency  she  was  at  war  when  Britain 
was  at  war.  She  had  no  obligation  either  legal  or  moral  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  conflict,  but  she  was  a  great  reservoir  of  man- 
power and  a  potential  source  of  valuable  war  material.  Moreover, 
it  was  extremely  important  to  keep  her  quiet  so  that  the  British 
Army  in  India  could  be  withdrawn  for  use  on  the  fighting  fronts. 

British  efforts  to  win  Indian  sympathy  for  Britain  and  her  allies 
were  aided  at  the  outset  by  the  aggressive  actions  of  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Germany.  Their  attacks  on  Serbia  and  on  Belgium 
aroused  Indians  against  the  Central  Powers.  Mohandas  1L 
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Gandhi,  recently  returned  to  India  from  South  Africa,  offered  to 
raise  an  ambulance  corps  for  the  British  Army.  India's  leading 
poet,  Nobel-prize  winner  Rabindranath  Tagore,  proclaimed  his 
strong  abhorrence  of  Germany's  invasion  of  Belgium.  Indian 
princes  came  forward  with  gifts  and  placed  their  military  forces  at 
the  disposal  of  Britain.  India  appeared  so  loyal  and  secure  that 
officers  and  men  of  her  defence  force  were  called  immediately  to 
serve  on  Britain's  battle  fronts. 

Except  for  an  attack  on  Madras  by  the  German  cruiser  Emden, 
India  had  no  direct  contact  with  World  War  I.  Still,  that  conflict 
strongly  affected  her  history.  She  made  important  military  and 
labour  contributions  to  the  allied  cause.  In  the  war  years  her 
industries  grew  at  an  unprecedented  rate.  During  the  conflict  and 
for  some  years  thereafter  the  communal  strife  within  her  border 
ceased— Hindus  and  Mohammedans  united  in  opposition  to  the 
continuance  of  British  domination  of  their  country.  Britain  was 
forced  to  promise  India  a  status  equalling  that  of  Australia  and 
Canada.  And  the  war  and  post-war  era  brought  forward  the  most 
remarkable  nationalist  leader  in  modern  history,  Mohandas  K. 
Gandhi.  These  topics  will  be  discussed  in  the  order  given. 

In  August  1914  the  Indian  Army  numbered  nearly  300,000,  of 
whom  approximately  one-fourth  were  British.  Although  trained 
only  to  defend  the  frontiers  of  India  and  to  keep  peace  within 
her  borders,  this  force  provided  a  reserve  upon  which  Britain 
began  to  draw  without  delay.  The  530  officers  of  the  Indian  Army 
on  furlough  in  Britain  when  war  broke  out  were  detained  there. 
British  regulars  in  India  were  replaced  by  territorials.  On  25 
August  1914  a  contingent  of  16,000  British  and  28,500  Indians 
left  Bombay  for  France.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  India  had 
supplied  more  than  100,000  men,  exclusive  of  the  35,000  recalled 
to  Britain,  for  service  outside  her  borders.  The  Indian  forces  sent 
to  France  were  soon  withdrawn,  but  elsewhere  they  were  widely 
used  and  saw  much  heavy  fighting.  In  manpower  India  furnished 
about  825,000  soldiers  and  445,000  non-combatants  for  the  various 
fronts.  All  were  volunteers.  Their  cost  in  pay,  equipment,  and 
supplies  came  from  the  British  exchequer.  Cash  contributions 
from  the  Government  of  India  and  Indian  princes  totalled  about 
£200,000,000. 

Indian  troops  were  used  in  the  conquest  of  the  German 
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Cameroons,  Togoland,  and  German  East  Africa.  They  saw  active 
service  in  the  Palestinian  and  Mesopotamian  campaigns;  they 
guarded  Egypt,  Zanzibar,  the  Mombasa-Nairobi  railroad  in  East 
Africa,  and  the  British-owned  oil-fields  and  pipe-line  in  south- 
western Persia.  This  last  effort  developed  into  the  Mesopotamian 
campaign  for  which  the  bulk  of  the  military  forces  came  from 
India.  Here  the  Indian  troops  suffered  the  heaviest  casualties.  All 
told  India  lost  65,000  men  in  World  War  I. 

As  in  the  case  of  Australia  and  Canada,  the  war  promoted  the 
industrial  development  of  India.  Scarcity  of  shipping  and  high 
freight  rates  made  imported  manufactures  dear  and  scarce;  the 
disappearance  of  German  goods  coupled  with  the  heavy  demand 
for  war  material  created  new  opportunities  for  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  India.  The  Indian  Industrial  Commission,  established 
in  1916,  and  the  Munition  Board  of  1917  urged  the  Government 
to  do  everything  possible  to  promote  industry.  The  results  were 
gratifying.  Iron,  steel,  and  cotton  industries  advanced  rapidly  in 
the  war  period.  The  Tata  Works  prospered.  By  1919  this  com- 
pany operated  two  blast  furnaces  each  producing  350  tons  of  pig- 
iron  daily;  its  steel  production  had  reached  17,000  tons  per  month. 
Having  secured  control  over  iron,  coal,  and  magnesite  mines  and 
limestone  quarries,  the  Tata  company  became  a  vertical  trust  of 
the  American  type.  An  older  concern,  the  Bengal  Iron  and  Steel 
Company,  Ltd.,  also  went  on  a  sound  productive  basis,  and  a  new 
Indian  iron  and  steel  company  was  founded  in  1918.  The  import 
of  foreign  iron  and  steel  dropped  from  735,000  tons  in  1913  to 
152,000  tons  in  1917.  Domestic  production  filled  the  gap, 

A  similar,  and  for  Britain  disconcerting,  upswing  took  place  in 
Indian  cotton  manufactures.  Largely  Indian  owned,  this  industry 
centred  in  the  Bombay  province.  Here  the  loudest  protests  had 
been  raised  against  the  countervailing  excise  tax  which  nullified 
the  effects  of  the  Indian  import  duties  on  cotton  goods.  Increased 
government  expenditures  during  the  war  years  created  needs  for 
new  revenues.  In  1917  India  raised  a  loan  of  £100  million  as  a 
war  contribution  to  Britain  and  at  the  same  time  increased  the 
Customs  duty  on  cotton  manufactures  from  3J  to  1\  per  cent 
without  a  corresponding  raise  in  the  excise  on  domestic  produce. 
This  marked  an  important  step  toward  fiscal  freedom  for  India. 
Although  this  freedom  was  not  officially  recognized  until  some 
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years  later,  from  1917  on  the  Indian  tariff  policy  was  arranged  to 
serve  Indian  rather  than  British  interests.  A  rise  in  the  value  of 
the  rupee  from  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  5d.  also  proved  advantageous  to  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  India. 

Between  1 9 1 3  and  1 9 1 9  the  British  trade  with  India  suffered  both 
an  absolute  and  a  relative  decline.  Imports  from  the  United  King- 
dom dropped  from  £78  million  to  £51  million.  Some  of  this  British 
loss  was  balanced  by  gains  in  Indian  industries.  In  the  period 
1913-18  the  Indian  import  of  British-made  cotton  cloth  dropped 
70  per  cent  while  Indian  production  rose  20-8  per  cent.  However, 
in  several  branches  of  the  trade  Britain's  loss  was  Japan's  gain.  In 
1913-14  Britain  supplied  98-8  and  Japan  0-5  per  cent  of  India's 
import  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  cotton  goods,  while  for  1917-18' 
these  figures  stood  respectively  at  64-3  and  35-5  per  cent.  In  the 
same  period  the  total  value  of  Japanese  goods  entering  India  rose 
from  £3  million  to  £22  million.  The  war  over,  British  trade  with 
India  recovered  somewhat,  especially  in  the  better  grades  of  cotton 
goods,  but  Japanese  firms  had  become  well  entrenched.  They  had 
strong  backing  from  their  government,  their  mills  were  cheaply 
and  efficiently  operated,  and  they  proved  dangerous  rivals  for 
British  traders.  Moreover,  Indian  nationalists  favoured  Japan,  an 
Asian  power,  against  Britain  whom  they  denounced  as  the 
exploiter  and  oppressor  of  their  country.  The  nationalists,  of 
course,  backed  demands  of  Indian  manufacturers  for  tariff  protec- 
tion. Powerful  Indian  economic  interests  soon  assumed  an  impor- 
tant role  in  Indian  politics. 

Government-  as  well  as  mission-controlled  schools  suffered 
during  the  war  years;  at  the  same  time  education  of  a  nationalistic 
type  made  significant  advances.  The  emphasis  oh  Indian  history 
established  the  schools  as  training  centres  for  political  agitators. 
A  government  programme  announced  in  1913  for  enlarged 
government  grants  was  shelved  during  the  emergency.  Teachers 
and  school  officials  were  drawn  into  war  or  Red  Cross  service, 
while  hundreds  of  schools  managed  by  subjects  of  enemy  coun- 
tries were  either  closed  altogether  or  placed  under  curtailed,  make- 
shift arrangements.  Some  progress  was,  however,  made  in  the 
field  of  Indian  higher  education.  In  1917  the  universities  of 
Benares,  Mysore,  and  Patna  began  operation.  The  first  was  a 
denominational  Hindu  institution;  the  second  was  maintained  by 
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the  Government  of  the  State  of  Mysore.  Also  in  1917  a  private 
university  for  women  was  founded  at  Poona.  Here  the  teaching 
was  conducted  in  the  vernacular  and  the  women  were  especially 
trained  for  the  tasks  of  their  sex.  These  new  universities  repre- 
sented distinct  and  important  stages  in  the  awakening  of  India. 
They  also  materially  increased  the  number  of  B.A.'s  and  'failed 
B.A.'s,  who  aspired  to  posts  held  by  graduates  of  British  univer- 
sities and  swelled  the  chorus  of  those  who  chanted  *  India  for  the 
Indians'. 

At  the  outset  of  the  war,  politically  conscious  India  seemed 
loyal  to  Britain,  but  as  the  conflict  progressed  several  factors 
stimulated  discontent.  By  war's  end  powerful  forces  within  the 
country  demanded  full  dominion  status  if  not  complete  indepen- 
dence. Reluctantly  the  British  Government  promised  concessions 
far  beyond  those  Lord  Morley  deemed  possible  in  1909.  India  was 
admitted  to  the  imperial  conference  and  given  separate  representa- 
tion in  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations.  A  new  experiment 
was  launched  by  the  India  Government  Act,  1919,  which  started 
India  on  the  road  to  self-government.  But  it  granted  too  little  and 
came  too  late  to  pacify  India.  Furthermore,  an  unkind  fate  placed 
most  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  successful  operation  of  the 
reforms. 

In  August  1914  while  Indian  intellectuals  and  princes  loudly 
proclaimed  their  devotion  to  the  British  King-Emperor,  and 
Gurkhas  and  Punjabis  volunteered  for  service  in  his  armies,  forces 
were  slowly  gathering  to  destroy  British  rule  in  India.  On  the 
high  seas  more  than  three  hundred  Sikhs  were  returning  to  their 
homeland,  after  two  months  of  waiting  on  shipboard  in  Van- 
couver harbour  vainly  hoping  for  permission  to  enter  Canada. 
Back  in  their  native  Punjab  the  disappointed  returnees  became 
very  active  among  anti-British  agitators  and  disturbers  of  the 
peace.  Tilak,  recently  home  from  enforced  exile,  proclaimed  that 
Britain's  difficulty  was  India's  opportunity.  German  victories 
encouraged  the  enemies  of  Britain,  and  the  Anglo-Turkish  war 
provided  an  opportunity  for  Hindu-Moslem  co-operation  in  an 
expel-Britain-from-India  campaign.  German  and  Turkish  plotters 
and  propagandists  laid  plans  for  British  discomfiture  and  stirred 
up  anti-British  feeling  wherever  the  field  was  promising.  For  this 
work  the  Pacific  coast  area  of  the  United  States  offered  opera- 
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tional  advantages.  Here  German  agents  collected  arms  and  other 
equipment  for  uprisings  and  terroristic  activities  in  India.  Here, 
too,  Laipat  Rai,  a  gifted  historian,  man  of  letters,  and  popular 
lecturer,  had  his  headquarters.  Carefully  concealing  his  dislike  of 
American  anti-Asian  immigration  laws  and  Christian  missionary 
activities  in  India,  he  painted  a  dark  picture  of  what  Britain  had 
done  to  his  country,  and  he  co-operated  with  Germans  and  Irish 
Sinn  Feiners  in  fostering  American  dislike  of  Britain. 

In  the  war's  second  year  accidents  and  persistent  agitation 
favoured  the  Indian  extremists.  The  death  of  Gokhale  removed 
Tilak's  most  formidable  opponent  in  the  Indian  National  Con- 
gress. About  the  same  time  Tilak  found  a  valuable  ally  in  Annie 
Besant,  an  English  theosophist  with  an  unbounded  admiration 
for  the  Hindu  religion  and  a  limitless  enthusiasm  for  the  Indian 
nationalist  cause.  Defeats  at  Gallipoli  and  in  Mesopotamia 
lowered  British  prestige.  At  the  1916  Lucknow  meeting  of  the 
Congress  Party  the  extremists  held  sway.  Mohammedans  were 
promised  communal  or  proportional  representation  in  the  pro- 
jected new  Indian  legislatures.  The  Indian  Government  was  too 
much  occupied  with  war  measures  to  give  adequate  attention  to 
the  internal  situation.  However,  the  wartime  Defence  of  India  Act 
gave  the  Government  wide  power  to  deal  with  sedition;  by  1916 
mounting  disorder  and  acts  of  terrorism  called  for  repressive 
measures  which  in  turn  fostered  subversive  agitation.  In  1917  the 
Bolshevik  revolution  in  Russia  stimulated  revolutionary  activi- 
ties in  India.  Disturbances  in  Bengal  reached  alarming  propor- 
tions. In  December  1917  a  committee  headed  by  Justice  Rowlatt 
of  the  Indian  High  Court,  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
and  nature  of  the  disorders  and  to  suggest  remedial  legislation. 
The  Committee's  recommendations  resulted  in  the  drafting  of  the 
so-called  Rowlatt  bills.  Only  one  passed  into  law,  but  these  bills 
were  so  drastic  that  they  furnished  much  material  for  agitators  and 
aided  the  extremists'  cause. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Imperial  Government  had  taken  cogniz- 
ance of  the  Indian  situation.  The  loyalty  of  the  masses  in  India 
and  her  great  service  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies  clearly  merited 
reward.  Moreover,  since  Britain  accepted  the  Wilsonian  formula 
that  the  war  was  fought  for  democracy  and  the  self-determination 
of  peoples,  the  Indian  request  for  autonomy  could  not  be  dis- 
H* 
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regarded.  The  year  1917  was  a  milestone  in  India's  advance  to 
freedom.  At  the  imperial  conference  of  that  year  Indian  represen- 
tatives attended  for  the  first  time.  The  Maharajah  of  Bikaner  and 
Sir  Satyendra  (later  Lord)  Sinha,  presented  clearly  and  effectively 
the  Indian  point  of  view  on  such  subjects  as  the  status  of  Indian 
migrants  within  the  British  Empire.  Both  in  India  and  in  Britain 
plans  were  prepared  for  reforms  in  the  government  of  India.  An 
Indian  home  rule  proposal  was  drafted  by  representatives  of  the 
Indian  National  Congress  and  the  Moslem  League.  It  received 
scant  attention  in  Britain,  but  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Lionel  Curtis  and 
his  associates  of  the  Round  Table  group  were  given  careful  con- 
sideration. Serious  defects  in  the  Indian  administrative  system 
were  brought  to  light  by  an  inquiry  into  the  Mesopotamian  cam- 
paign. In  Arabia  British  agents  were  preaching  the  gospel  of  self- 
determination.  Suppliant  India  could  no  longer  be  ignored. 

The  general  nature  of  the  British  Government's  views  on 
Indian  reforms  was  outlined  to  the  House  of  Commons  on 
20  August  1917  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Edv/in  Mon- 
tagu. Under  contemplation  were  changes  which  would  increase 
'the  association  of  Indians  in  every  branch  of  the  administration, 
and  the  gradual  development  of  self-governing  institutions,  with 
a  view  to  the  progressive  realization  of  responsible  government  in 
India  as  an  integral  part  of  the  British  Empire'.  He  declared,  how- 
ever, 'that  progress  in  this  policy  can  only  be  achieved  by  succes- 
sive stages.  The  British  Government  and  the  Government  of 
India . . .  must  be  the  judges  of  the  time  and  measure  of  each 
advance,  and  they  must  be  guided  by  the  co-operation  received 
from  those  upon  whom  new  opportunities  of  service  will  thus  be 
conferred,  and  by  the  extent  to  which  it  is  found  that  confidence 
can  be  reposed  in  their  sense  of  responsibility'.  Unlike  Australia, 
Canada,  and  South  Africa,  where  the  constitution-making  was  the 
work  of  the  people  themselves,  India  was  to  have  her  fundamental 
law  written  by  her  British  masters. 

Montagu  examined  suggestions  which  poured  in  on  him  from 
many  sources,  and  assumed  the  chief  responsibility  for  preparing 
a  new  constitution  for  India.  Virtually  an  amateur  in  Indian 
affairs,  the  Secretary  of  State  decided  to  study  on  the  spot  the 
complicated  problems  of  the  country.  The  greater  part  of  the 
winter,  1917-18,  he  spent  in  India.  Here  he  interviewed  many 
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persons  most  of  whom  were  officials  and  Anglo-Indians.  As  might 
be  expected,  he  was  particularly  anxious  to  get  the  views  of  the 
Governor-General,  Lord  Chelmsford,  who  in  1916  had  succeeded 
Lord  Hardinge.  The  results  of  Montagu's  mission  were  embodied 
in  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  Report  of  1918.  This  lengthy  and 
informative  document,  officially  known  as  The  Joint  Report  on 
Indian  Constitutional  Reform,  1918,  presented  an  historical  sur- 
vey of  the  government  of  India,  an  analysis  of  its  merits  and 
defects,  and  a  plan  for  reform  based  on  the  principle  of  greater 
participation  of  Indians  in  the  government  of  their  country.  Fur- 
ther studies  were  made  and  reports  issued  by  separate  groups  of 
Indian  experts,  and  the  drafted  Government  of  India  Bill  was 
subjected  to  close  scrutiny  by  a  joint  committee  of  both  Houses 
of  the  British  Parliament.  Sponsored  by  the  powerful  Coalition 
Government,  this  bill  met  little  serious  opposition.  It  received 
royal  assent  on  23  December  1919. 

The  Government  of  India  Act,  1919,  provided  a  new  constitu- 
tion for  British  India.  It  not  only  dealt  with  fundamental  prob- 
lems of  government  but  it  also  contained  many  specific  adminis- 
trative regulations.  Though  concessions  were  made  to  Indian 
demands  for  autonomy,  India  did  not  get  responsible  government 
even  to  the  degree  granted  Malta  shortly  afterward,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  dominion  status  enjoyed  by  Australia,  Canada,  and  South 
Africa.  To  the  chagrin  of  Indian  nationalists,  the  British  Parlia- 
ment retained  the  power  to  settle  the  most  important  questions 
concerning  India;  the  Secretary  of  State  still  held  much  authority; 
and  the  Governor-General  in  council  lost  little  actual  power.  The 
Act  did,  however,  effect  decentralization  in  India;  it  introduced 
representative  government  both  at  the  centre  and  in  the  provinces; 
and  it  remedied  grievances  concerning  the  civil  service  and  the 
cost  of  the  India  Office  in  London. 

All  Indian  legislative  bodies  were  enlarged  and  received  a 
majority  of  elected  members.  For  the  two  chambers  of  the  Indian 
Parliament  the  elective  majorities  were  small,  and  the  members 
were  chosen  by  a  combination  of  the  direct  and  indirect  systems 
of  election.  The  franchise  was  narrow.  Specific  subjects  were 
turned  over  to  the  governments  of  the  major  provinces  (first  eight, 
later  eleven),  while  the  smaller  provinces  and  backward  areas  were 
placed  directly  under  the  control  of  the  central  government.  Not 
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less  than  seventy  per  cent  of  the  members  of  the  provincial  legisla- 
tive councils  were  to  be  elected.  The  total  number  of  voters  for 
elective  bodies  was  about  eight  and  a  quarter  million.  The  com- 
munal system  of  representation  accepted  by  the  Hindus  in  the 
Lucknow  Pact  of  1916  was  established  in  all  the  provinces  where 
the  presence  of  sizeable  religious  and /or  racial  minorities  seemed 
to  warrant  it. 

A  novelty  in  the  new  provincial  governments  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  'dyarchy'  (dual  rule)  whereby  certain  transferred  subjects 
were  administered  by  ministers  who  were  members  of  and  respon- 
sible to  the  legislative  councils  while  others,  the  reserved  subjects, 
were  managed  directly  by  the  Governor  and  an  executive  council 
of  two  or  four  members,  of  whom  one  or  two  should  be  Indians, 
Not  only  did  the  provincial  Governors  continue  to  have  veto  power, 
but  measures  of  an  especially  controversial  nature  might  be 
reserved  for  the  signification  of  the  Governor-General's  pleasure. 
In  case  of  a  deadlock  between  a  Governor  and  his  legislative  coun- 
cil a  state  of  emergency  might  be  declared  and  the  executive  given 
virtually  unlimited  power.  Such  declarations  were,  however,  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  authors  of  the  1919 
Act  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  the  provinces  would  be  *  self- 
governing  under  a  central  government',  but  the  dyarchy  system 
fell  far  short  of  this  goal. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  British  Crown  took  over,  the  princely 
states  were  brought  closer  to  each  other  and  to  British  India.  The 
Act  of  1919  created  a  Chamber  of  Princes,  which  was  to  meet 
annually  with  the  Viceroy  to  discuss  questions  of  common  con- 
cern. 

The  new  machinery  set  up  for  the  government  of  the  provinces 
threw  their  civil  service  wide  open  to  Indians,  who  rapidly  secured 
employment  in  the  upper  brackets  of  administration.  Thus  the 
British  evacuation  of  India  actually  began  when  the  Act  of  1919 
went  into  operation.  An  old  Indian  grievance  was  removed  with 
the  transference  of  the  cost  of  the  India  Office  from  the  budget  of 
India  to  that  of  Britain.  An  exception  was  made  in  the  case  of 
services  that  brought  direct  economic  benefits  to  India,  services 
which  were  gradually  turned  over  to  a  new  official,  the  High 
Commissioner  for  India  in  London.  As  further  evidence  of  British 
goodwill,  amnesty  was  granted  to  Indian  political  prisoners. 
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Special  provisions  made  it  clear  that  the  1919  Act  should  not 
be  considered  final.  New  statutory  rules  might  from  time  to  time 
be  issued  by  the  Governor-General  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  These  rules  were  to  be  laid  before  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, but  they  did  not  necessarily  require  its  approval.  At  each 
parliamentary  session  a  standing  committee  consisting  of  an  equal 
number  from  each  of  the  two  Houses  was  to  be  elected;  this  com- 
mittee should  keep  in  constant  touch  with  Indian  problems.  After 
ten  years  a  special  statutory  commission  would  examine  the  work- 
ing of  the  new  governmental  set-up  and  recommend  necessary 
reforms. 

Although  well  received  in  Britain,  the  Government  of  India 
Act,  1919,  met  violent  opposition  in  India.  Even  moderates  de- 
clared the  reforms  in  the  Act  and  its  supplementary  schedule  ill- 
conceived  and  inadequate.  It  was  a  grievance  that  reforms  came 
as  'concessions'  instead  of  as  'rights  restored*.  Indians,  in  common 
with  British  colonists  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  reacted 
sharply  against  the  assumption  that  they  needed  training  for  self- 
government.  Proud  Indian  intellectuals,  inheritors  of  the  world's 
most  ancient  cultures,  resented  being  treated  as  inferior  to  the 
peoples  of  British  Colonies  and  Dominions. 

The  Act  of  1919  went  into  operation  in  1921.  In  the  intervening 
period,  events  of  crucial  importance  militated  against  its  success. 
The  Treaty  of  Sevres,  1920,  destroyed  the  old  Turkish  Empire. 
Virtually  expelled  from  Europe,  the  Turk  was  confined  to  Asia 
Minor.  The  Aegean  seaboard  was  assigned  to  Greece.  The  Sultan 
of  Turkey,  the  Caliph  of  Islam,  had  been  humiliated.  Although 
the  Government  of  India  had  done  everything  within  its  power  to 
modify  the  peace  terms  dictated  to  Turkey,  it  and  Britain  were 
both  blamed.  The  Moslem  League  demanded  that  the  Caliph  be 
restored  to  his  ancient  glory— a  demand  immediately  seconded  by 
the  Hindus.  The  resulting  Khilafat  (Caliphate)  movement  in  which 
the  leaders  of  the  two  dominant  Indian  religious  groups  co- 
operated spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  country.  Everywhere 
the  Khilafat  agitation  was  marked  by  bitter  attacks  on  Britain  and 
British  rule  in  India.  A  war  with  Afghanistan  added  to  the  con- 
fusion. Border  tribes  grew  restless,  and  although  the  Afghans  were 
defeated  without  much  difficulty,  the  conflict  produced  new  dis- 
turbances. Then  one  of  the  Rowlatt  measures  which  curtailed 
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freedom  of  the  press,  of  speech,  and  of  assembly,  and  ended  jury 
trial  and  the  right  of  habeas  corpus  was  put  into  operation. 

In  1919  the  Punjab  province  was  threatened  with  anarchy.  Its 
martial  races  not  only  supplied  the  Indian  Army  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  recruits  but  also  provided  the  National  Congress  and 
the  Moslem  League  with  ardent  and  violent  supporters.  As  early 
as  1915  the  situation  in  this  great  province  had  become  so  serious 
that  exceptionally  severe  measures  were  applied  by  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Sir  Michael  O'Dwyer.  In  a  series  of  trials  at  Lahore 
twenty-eight  Indian  agitators  were  sentenced  to  death  by  hanging, 
and  several  hundred  were  transported  from  the  country.  In  the 
spring  of  1919  the  situation  became  especially  dangerous  in  the 
city  of  Amritsar.  Five  Europeans  were  brutally  murdered;  an 
elderly  missionary,  Miss  Sherwood,  was  beaten  and  left  for  dead; 
two  European  banks  were  looted;  and  the  town  hall,  a  Christian 
church,  the  telegraph  office,  and  other  buildings  were  burned. 
Unable  to  control  the  situation,  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the 
district  appealed  for  help  from  a  neighbouring  camp  in  the  com- 
mand of  Brigadier-General  R.  E.  H.  Dyer.  Dyer  then  assumed 
responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order.  He  forbade 
any  gathering  of  four  or  more  persons.  On  13  April  1919,  in 
defiance  of  this  order,  several  thousand  assembled  in  a  walled 
garden,  Jallianwala  Bagh.  To  this  place  Dyer  marched  a  small 
company  of  soldiers.  The  soldiers  barred  the  only  exit  and  were 
ordered  to  fire  on  the  crowd.  The  firing  continued  until  the  ammu- 
nition was  exhausted.  A  conservative  casualty  count  of  the  mas- 
sacre listed  379  dead  and  1,208  wounded.  This  brutal  act  was 
followed  by  a  series  of  extremely  severe  decrees  issued  by  General 
Dyer.  The  most  offensive  of  them  provided  that  Indians  passing 
thorough  the  street  where  Miss  Sherwood  had  been  beaten  must 
crawl  on  all  fours.  While  the  'crawling  order'  was  soon  cancelled 
by  the  provincial  government,  it  aroused  even  more  Indian  resent- 
ment than  did  the  Amritsar  massacre. 

The  actions  by  Dyer  at  Amritsar  raised  a  storm  of  criticism  in 
Britain  as  well  as  in  India.  Since  the  events  occurred  on  the  eve  of 
the  Afghan  invasion  of  India,  the  General  defended  them  as  neces- 
sary to  avert  rebellion,  the  destruction  of  much  property,  and  the 
killing  of  thousands  of  people.  He  was  upheld  by  his  military 
superiors  and  by  a  strong  body  of  Anglo-Indian  and  British 
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opinion.  But  the  Indian  and  Home  Governments  condemned  his 
deeds;  he  was  dismissed  from  service;  and  an  inquiry  was  ordered. 
The  investigating  committee  under  Lord  Hunter  denounced 
General  Dyer  though  not  so  severely  as  its  Indian  members 
demanded.  A  sub-committee  of  the  Congress  Party  condemned 
Dyer  unsparingly  and  emptied  their  vial  of  wrath  on  him,  on  Sir 
Michael  O'Dwyer,  on  the  Governor-General,  and  on  everyone 
else  linked  with  the  1919  events  in  the  Punjab  and  the  government 
of  India.  That  the  London  Morning  Post  raised  £50,000  by  public 
subscription  as  compensation  to  General  Dyer  for  his  dismissa? 
from  service  further  stimulated  Indian  Anglophobia.  In  the  words 
of  Professor  A.  B.  Keith,  the  actions  of  Dyer  'unhappily  cast  a 
dark  shadow  over  the  inception  of  the  reforms  of  1919  and 
brought  racial  feeling  out  far  more  bitterly  than  at  any  time  since 
the  Mutiny'. 

The  death  of  Tilak  in  1920  and  the  events  of  the  years  1919-21 
brought  forward  the  most  remarkable  political  leader  of  the 
present  century,  Mohandas  K.  Gandhi.  The  son  of  an  official  in 
one  of  the  small  states  of  western  India,  Gandhi  belonged  to  a 
caste  of  traders  which  was  allowed  to  move  quite  freely  in  the 
world.  Educated  at  the  University  of  London  and  admitted  to  the 
English  Bar,  he  returned  to  India  to  practise  law.  In  1893  Gandhi 
went  to  South  Africa  in  the  interest  of  a  client.  He  found  that  the 
members  of  the  Indian  community  there  were  treated  only  a  shade 
better  than  the  untouchables  in  his  homeland.  In  South  Africa 
Gandhi's  English  education,  his  membership  in  the  English  Bar, 
his  perfect  command  of  the  English  language,  polished  manner, 
and  European  clothes  availed  him  nothing.  Dark-skinned,  he  was 
just  another  'damned  nigger'.  Deeply  impressed  with  the  injustice 
and  wrongs  inflicted  on  his  countrymen,  Gandhi  stayed  on  in 
South  Africa  and  became  their  leader.  An  early  convert  to  a 
humanitarian  and  pacifistic  creed  which  embraced  a  curious  blend 
of  Christian,  Hindu,  and  Tolstoyan  mysticism,  Gandhi  developed 
a  technique  for  political  propaganda  and  group  pressure  equally 
baffling  to  Afrikaners  and  Britons.  During  his  twenty  years  in 
South  Africa,  he  used  the  boycott,  the  closing  of  shops  (hartal)  as 
a  sign  of  mourning,  non-co-operation,  non-violent  civil  disobedi- 
ence, and  other  novel  devices  of  political  warfare  later  employed 
so  effectively  in  India.  Simple  and  complex,  guileless  and  shrewd, 
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modest  and  proud,  forthright  and  subtle,  a  saint  and  a  politician, 
Gandhi  combined  in  his  person  and  in  his  methods  of  agitation 
characteristics  generally  considered  incompatible.  An  ascetic  and 
something  of  a  recluse,  he  had  also  a  remarkable  flair  for  publicity 
and  an  amazing  sense  of  timing. 

Although  Gandhi  ultimately  became  the  most  successful  oppo- 
nent of  the  British  Empire  since  George  Washington,  for  a  long 
time  he  supported  Britain.  His  admiration  for  English  legal  pre- 
cepts made  him  an  Anglophile  throughout  life.  But  in  champion- 
ing the  cause  of  downtrodden  compatriots,  he  was  an  ardent 
Hindu  nationalist.  In  the  Anglo-Boer  War  Gandhi  stood  on  the 
British  side.  At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I  he  hoped  for  a 
British  victory.  Returning  to  India  in  1914  he  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  the  veteran  nationalist  leaders,  Gokhale  and  Naoroji,  but 
he  was  little  known  to  the  Indian  public.  For  some  years  he  was 
quite  outranked  not  only  by  the  aforementioned  older  men  but 
also  by  Tilak  and  Laipat  Rai. 

With  Gandhi  once  again  on  Indian  soil  his  fame  grew  and 
finally  spread  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  in  the 
mysterious  ways  known  only  to  the  East.  The  masses  were  touched 
by  the  simple  oratory  of  this  devout  little  man— so  brave,  so 
sympathetic  with  their  suffering,  and  so  spiritual  and  unselfish  in 
his  fife.  To  them  he  became  a  holy  man,  a  Mahatma,  a  man  in 
mystic  communion  with  the  infinite.  Intellectuals  were  impressed 
with  Gandhi's  legal  training  and  with  the  subtlety  of  his  reasoning. 
Before  the  end  of  1920  Gokhale,  Naoroji,  and  Tilak  had  all  died. 
Gandhi  then  became  a  national  figure  so  highly  esteemed  that 
bewildered,  fanatical  Moslem  youth  begged  him  to  lead  their 
efforts  to  restore  the  Caliph  of  Islam  to  his  former  glory.  Out- 
wardly they  accepted  his  gospel  of  non-violence,  and  he  became 
a  Khilafatist.  Seldom  has  politics  seen  stranger  bedfellows.  During 
this  same  period  Gandhi  had  complete  control  over  the  Congress 
Party.  In  1921,  when  the  governmental  machinery  set  up  by  the 
India  Government  Act,  1919,  went  into  operation,  the  sub- 
continent was  united  as  never  before —united  in  opposition  to  the 
reforms.  Gandhi,  employing  his  own  special  weapons  of  non-co- 
operation and  non-violent  civil  disobedience,  declared  war. 

In  October  1920  the  first  elections  were  held  under  the  1919 
Act.  Though  the  Congress  Party  refused  to  participate,  and  the 
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political  atmosphere  was  'suffused  by  race  enmities',  in  the 
provinces  about  one-third  of  the  voters  went  to  the  polls.  Coalition 
ministries  were  formed.  Dyarchy  began  to  function.  On  9  Febru- 
ary 1921  the  new  Indian  Parliament  was  opened  at  Delhi  by  the 
Duke  of  Connaught,  uncle  of  the  King-Emperor.  In  his  message  to 
the  peoples  of  India,  George  V  stressed  that  the  new  constitution 
signalized  the  beginning  of  home  rule  and  offered  India  'ample 
opportunity  to  progress  to  the  liberty  my  other  Dominions  enjoy*. 
As  an  earnest  of  this  intention  India  had  had  her  own  delegation 
at  the  Paris  peace  conference,  her  representatives  had  signed  peace 
treaties  of  1919  and  1920,  she  was  in  her  own  right  a  member  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  and  at  the  imperial  conferences  she  was 
represented  as  an  equal  of  the  Dominions.  Despite  Congress  Party 
obstruction,  the  central  parliament  showed  a  keen  desire  to  legis- 
late for  the  good  of  India.  In  this  respect  the  Tariff  Act  of  1922 
was  of  special  importance;  at  long  last  India  had  gained  fiscal 
freedom.  Provincial  legislatures  were  equally  active.  New  educa- 
tion, health,  and  labour  laws  signified  their  interest  in  having 
dyarchy  function  for  the  good  of  the  people. 

However,  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  reform  programme  was 
inaugurated  under  evil  auspices.  The  fiery  Khilafat  leaders,  the 
brothers  Mohammed  and  Shaukat  Ali,  toured  the  country  making 
impassioned  appeals  to  their  co-religionists.  About  18,000  of  them 
heeded  the  plea  to  leave  India  for  Turkey.  Bloody  riots  broke  out 
in  various  sections  of  India.  In  August  1921  the  Moplahs,  a 
Mohammedan  sect  in  southern  India,  were  stirred  to  such  religious 
frenzy  that  they  fell  upon  their  Hindu  neighbours  giving  them  the 
classic  choice  of  'Islam  or  death'.  This  'rebellion'  took  several 
thousand  lives.  In  November  of  the  same  year  the  visit  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  set  off  a  further  series  of  riots  and  murders.  In 
the  meantime  the  Ali  brothers  had  been  arrested.  Gandhi,  who 
rather  naively  believed  that  his  attacks  on  a  'Satanic'  government 
would  not  result  in  violence,  was  sentenced  to  six  years  in  prison. 

After  Gandhi  had  been  removed  from  active  leadership  of  the 
Congress  Party  a  more  'realistic'  faction  gained  control.  Led  by 
two  distinguished  lawyers,  C.  R.  Das  and  Pandit  Motilal  Nehru,  it 
adopted  a  programme  of  home  rule  (swaraj)  for  India.  The  home 
rulers  decided  to  end  the  boycott  of  elections.  Soon  nationalists 
dominated  the  legislatures  in  Bengal  and  the  Central  Provinces, 
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and  they  formed  a  compact,  powerful  bloc  in  the  India  legislative 
assembly.  In  the  Indian  Parliament,  as  well  as  in  the  provincial 
legislatures,  the  conflicts  between  the  swarajists  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  moderates  and  pro-British  groups  on  the  other  then 
assumed  familiar  political  aspects.  Bitter  attacks  were  launched 
on  the  Governors'  veto  powers,  the  reserved  subjects,  the  defence 
expenditures,  and  the  discrimination  against  Indians  in  the 
Dominions.  Nationalist  spokesmen  demanded  that  the  legislatures 
be  granted  control  over  the  purse,  and  asked  for  responsible 
government  of  the  type  enjoyed  by  Australia,  Canada,  and  South 
Africa. 

In  1924  Gandhi  was  released  from  prison  and  resumed  his  non- 
co-operation  campaign.  While  some  of  the  Indian  intellectuals 
lacked  enthusiasm  for  his  policies,  his  popularity  among  the 
masses  was  so  great  that  his  will  dominated  party  councils.  After 
1925  swarajists  attended  the  sessions  of  the  Indian  legislative 
assembly  so  irregularly  that  work  came  to  a  standstill.  Meanwhile 
Hindu-Moslem  co-operation  broke  down.  The  unnaturalness  of 
the  alliance  had  been  most  glaringly  revealed  by  the  Moplah 
rebellion,  and  in  1924,  when  Turkey  abolished  the  sultanate,  the 
reason  for  the  Khilafat  movement  disappeared.  The  Moslem 
League  then  resumed  its  independent  position  in  Indian  politics. 
Since  the  Hindus  formed  not  only  the  majority  in  the  country  but 
were  also  more  advanced  culturally,  economically,  and  socially, 
Mohammedans  waxed  apprehensive  about  what  home  rule  might 
bring.  The  Hindu  nationalists  repudiated  the  Lucknow  Pact's 
agreement  on  communal  representation.  After  that  swaraj  based 
on  the  principle  of  majority  rule  seemed  less  attractive  to  the 
Moslems  than  to  the  Hindus,  and  by  the  end  of  the  1920's  the 
possibility  of  a  separate  Mohammedan  state  was  considered  by 
Moslem  leaders. 

In  the  post-World  War  I  era  the  principle  of  political  self- 
determination  was  applied  widely  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia. 
Old  Baltic  and  Central  European  nations  reappeared,  and  in 
Egypt  and  China  nationalistic  movements  of  a  modern  type  gained 
ground.  A  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  whose  members 
were  equal  in  all  matters  came  into  existence.  This  arrangement 
was  implemented  by  the  Statute  of  Westminster,  1931.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  British  mandated  country,  Iraq,  joined  the  ranks  of 
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independent  nations,  while  colonies  of  Britain  such  as  Southern 
Rhodesia  received  self-government.  But  India,  by  far  the  most 
populous  and  richest  of  all  British  dependencies,  was  kept  in 
bondage.  This  rankled  in  the  minds  of  her  people. 

Indian  economic  progress  gave  added  strength  to  the  home  rule 
movement.  As  in  the  case  of  other  countries,  the  end  of  the  war 
produced  a  boom  which  in  1920-21  gave  way  to  a  depression  not 
overcome  until  1924-25.  Throughout  the  decade  of  the  1920's 
industrial  areas  were  often  affected  by  the  boycott  and  the  non- 
co-operation  which  accompanied  political  agitation.  Moreover, 
sharp  competition  with  foreign  imports —steel  from  Belgium  and 
cottons  from  Japan— put  a  heavy  strain  on  India's  fledgling  indus- 
tries. Japan  in  particular  became  a  formidable  rival  for  both 
British  and  Indian  cotton  manufacturers.  Efficiently  organized  for 
production  and  marketing,  the  Japanese  cotton  industry  gained 
further  advantages  from  low  wages  and  a  long  working-day. 
Lancashire's  share  of  the  yarn  imported  by  India  fell  from  80  per 
cent  in  1913-14  to  31  per  cent  in  1925-26;  in  the  same  years  the 
figures  for  Japan  stood  respectively  at  2  and  65  per  cent.  Simul- 
taneously the  export  market  for  Indian  yarn  was  virtually  cap- 
tured by  Japan,  but  in  the  piece-goods  trade,  the  mills  of  India 
obtained  a  steadily  increasing  share  of  the  local  market.  With  the 
return  to  peace  the  Indian  iron  and  steel  mills  found  it  difficult  to 
compete  with  imported  produce.  Mill-owners,  clamouring  for 
protection,  received  support  from  the  swarajists,  who  not  only 
opposed  tariff  preferences  to  goods  of  British  origin  but  from  time 
to  time  urged  the  boycott  of  shops  selling  goods  made  in  Britain. 
Between  1914  and  1930  the  number  of  workers  in  Indian  manu- 
facturing industries  rose  by  nearly  80  per  cent;  in  mining  the 
increase  for  the  same  period  was  182  per  cent.  Manganese  and 
mica  were  of  special  importance  in  the  export  trade. 

Agriculture  continued,  however,  to  dominate  the  economic  life 
of  India.  The  census  of  1931  listed  15,361,933  employed  in  indus- 
try, 7,913,797  in  trade,  and  102,454,177  in  agriculture.  Out  of  a 
total  population  of  352,837,778  (the  states  included)  89  per  cent 
lived  in  the  700,000  villages.  This  census  showed  a  population 
increase  of  nearly  thirty-four  million  in  the  preceding  decade.  The 
pressure  on  the  food  supply  grew  more  severe.  In  1928  a  royal 
commission  on  agriculture  presented  a  series  of  recommendations 
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for  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  In  the  following  year  the 
Imperial  Council  of  Agricultural  Research  was  established.  The 
area  irrigated  by  government  works  increased  approximately  five 
million  acres  in  the  1920's,  and  at  the  end  of  the  decade  it  totalled 
30-9  million  acres,  the  equivalent  of  13  per  cent  of  the  area  under 
cultivation.  The  task  of  feeding  a  population  that  grew  by  more 
than  three  million  a  year  was  complicated  not  only  by  the  uncer- 
tain and  inadequate  rainfall  but  by  the  ignorance  and  poverty  of 
the  people  and  by  various  religious  taboos.  Much-needed  fer- 
tilizers were  lacking  because  cattle  dung  was  a  main  source  of  fuel, 
human  excreta  could  not  be  used  on  the  fields,  and  commercial 
fertilizers  cost  too  much.  Unproductive  sacred  cattle  consumed 
valuable  fodder;  scientific  cattle  breeding  and  the  extermination 
of  vermin  were  hindered  by  belief  in  the  sacredness  of  all  life; 
dietary  regulations  limited  the  use  of  available  food.  While  the 
danger  of  famine  had  been  largely  eliminated  by  the  relief 
machinery  devised  under  Curzon's  administration,  debility  and 
malnutrition  affected  a  large  percentage  of  the  Indian  population. 

The  constitutional  reforms  of  1919  placed  public  health  and 
sanitation  among  the  transferred  subjects.  Several  provinces 
established  public  health  departments,  and  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion lent  valuable  aid  in  fighting  hook-worm  infection.  But  in  the 
field  of  health,  as  in  that  of  agriculture,  progress  was  hampered  by 
ignorance,  poverty,  and  religious  beliefs.  To  a  greater  degree  than 
in  most  other  lands  efforts  to  provide  safe  drinking-water,  to 
eliminate  insect-borne  diseases,  and  to  check  spread  of  contagion 
were  frustrated  in  India  by  popular  opposition  to  the  killing  of 
rats  and  by  social  stratification.  Vital  statistics  for  the  year  1931 
showed  the  death  rate  to  be  very  high  in  the  large  cities  where 
overcrowding  was  common.  For  the  country  as  a  whole  the  primi- 
tive tribes  led  with  a  death  rate  of  32-2  per  thousand,  followed  in 
a  descending  scale  by  Hindus,  Mohammedans,  Buddhists,  and 
Christians. 

Progress  in  education,  another  transferred  subject,  was  slowed 
by  the  same  handicaps  which  affected  health  and  sanitation.  More- 
over, the  seclusion  of  women  (the  purdah)  and  the  early  marriage 
of  girls  were  serious  barriers  to  their  education.  Still,  both  educa- 
tion and  the  women's  rights  movement  scored  considerable  success 
between  1921  and  1931;  the  number  of  universities  rose  to  thir- 
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teen  and  the  literacy  rate  improved  from  8-3  to  9-5  per  cent  of  the 
population.  In  1922  the  women  received  the  franchise  in  the 
Madras  province.  Seven  years  later  this  right  had  been  granted  in 
six  other  major  provinces.  Largely  through  the  generosity  of  an 
English  woman,  Lady  Thackersay,  a  women's  university  was 
founded  at  Poona;  the  Lady  Hardinge  Medical  College  for 
Women  at  Delhi  did  excellent  work  in  training  women  for  the 
medical  profession;  and  the  Seva  Sadan  Society,  founded  by  Mrs. 
Ramabai  Ranade  at  Bombay  early  in  the  present  century,  ren- 
dered pioneer  service  in  training  nurses  and  midwives  and  in 
promoting  infant  welfare.  The  Indian  Statutory  Commission, 
reporting  in  1930,  found  about  400  women  doctors  in  India,  of 
whom  150  were  working  with  missionary  societies.  However,  the 
deeply  ingrained  belief  in  the  inferiority  of  women  made  Indian 
provincial  authorities  reluctant  to  employ  them  in  the  public 
health  service. 

In  1927  a  widely  read  book,  Mother  India,  by  an  American, 
Katherine  Mayo,  presented  a  terrific  indictment  of  the  entire 
Indian  social  system,  especially  as  it  related  to  the  position  of 
women.  While  rendering  a  service  to  India  by  calling  attention  to 
the  evil  results  of  old  customs,  the  author  aroused  widespread 
resentment  by  her  exaggerations,  and  sons  of  Mother  India  and 
her  English  friends  sprang  to  her  defence.  The  census  of  1921  had 
revealed  the  damaging  information  that  2,000,000  girls  were 
married  and  about  100,000  were  widowed  before  the  age  of  ten. 
To  combat  this  evil,  the  Government  from  time  to  time  raised  the 
age  of  consent  until  finally  in  1929  this  was  fixed  at  fifteen  within 
and  eighteen  without  the  marriage  bond.  But  the  reform  aroused 
little  enthusiasm  among  Indian  nationalists  and  proved  hard  to 
enforce  in  the  face  of  old  habits  and  traditions. 

The  Government  of  India  Act,  1919,  paved  the  way  for  the 
Indianization  of  the  provincial  civil  service;  the  demand  grew 
more  persistent  that  all  recruitment  in  England  for  any  branch  of 
the  Indian  administration  should  cease.  Indian  leaders  contended 
that  this  change  was  necessary  in  order  fully  to  implement  the 
promise  that  their  country  should  be  self-governing.  It  was 
realized,  however,  that  too  rapid  an  Indianization  might  cause  a 
decline  in  government  efficiency.  The  question  was  therefore, 
'What  is  the  minimum  number  of  Englishmen  which  must  still  be 
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recruited?'  A  royal  commission  of  1923  made  a  careful  study  and 
presented  a  lengthy  report  on  the  various  phases  of  this  compli- 
cated subject.  The  gist  of  its  recommendation  was  that  in  the 
police  department  and  the  technical  branches  of  the  All-India 
service  the  Indianization  should  proceed  in  a  gradual,  orderly 
fashion,  and  that  during  the  transition  period,  which  for  some 
departments  might  extend  over  many  years,  conditions  should  be 
maintained  that  would  attract  well-trained  and  superior  types  of 
public  servants  whether  Europeans  or  Indians.  Acts  of  1929  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  of  Indians  as  judges  in  the  higher  courts 
in  India  and  as  additional  members  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  to  hear  appeals  from  that  country. 

The  Indianization  of  the  armed  services  presented  greater  diffi- 
culties than  those  of  the  civil  administration.  In  this  field  the 
analogy  of  the  Dominions  did  not  hold  good  since  none  of  them 
was  to  the  same  extent  as  India  exposed  to  danger  of  foreign 
attacks  and  to  internal  disturbances  arising  from  communal  dif- 
ferences. Indian  naval  defence  was  provided  by  the  Imperial  Navy, 
and  the  peacetime  strength  of  the  Indian  Army  of  somewhat  more 
than  200,000  on  active  duty  included  50-60,000  British  soldiers. 
But  as  late  as  1930  no  Indian  held  *the  King's  commission  of 
higher  rank  than  captain  and  only  25  out  of  39  captains  [were] 
in  ordinary  regimental  employment'.  Quite  apart  from  the  British 
contingent,  India's  Army  was  in  no  sense  a  national  one.  A  volun- 
teer force,  some  of  its  members  came,  like  the  Gurkhas,  from  out- 
side India  proper,  or  others  from  the  Punjab  province  where  Sikhs 
predominated.  The  argument  advanced  by  nationalist  agitators 
that  the  need  for  an  army  would  vanish  if  the  British  withdrew 
was,  of  course,  too  specious  to  merit  consideration.  In  the  case  of 
the  Dominions,  Britain  had  been  anxious  to  withdraw  her  gar- 
risons, but  the  problems  of  India  were  too  complex  to  admit  of 
such  an  easy  solution  of  the  defence  question.  Consequently,  the 
1920's  came  to  an  end  with  no  progress  having  been  made  toward 
Indianizing  the  armed  services  of  the  sub-continent. 

Throughout  the  decade,  Gandhi  dominated  the  Indian  scene. 
Whether  in  or  out  of  prison,  this  unusual  man  held  the  attention 
of  the  classes  and  masses  of  India  and  of  the  outside  world  as  well. 
Ai?  egalitarian,  he  strove  by  precept  and  example  to  break  down 
the  barriers  of  caste.  An  advocate  of  the  simple  life,  he  urged  his 
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countrymen  to  revive  household  industries,  especially  spinning 
and  weaving,  whereby  villagers  could  be  profitably  occupied 
between  the  agricultural  seasons.  An  earnest  believer  in  the 
Christian  dictum  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  within  man,  Gandhi 
refused  to  heed  suggestions  that  he  make  frontal  assaults  on  the 
Indian  landlord  system.  An  astute  politician,  he  appreciated  the 
value  of  support  from  Indian  commercial  and  industrial  groups  so 
he  refrained  from  attacks  on  the  wickedness  of  capitalism.  Im- 
perialism—control from  without  whether  economic  or  political— 
was  his  great  enemy.  As  the  years  passed,  the  nationalism  of 
Gandhi  was  equated  more  and  more  with  a  broadly  based,  toler- 
ant, but  still  very  clear-cut  Hinduism.  This  change  was  facilitated 
by  the  confusion  which  in  the  late  1920's  beset  Indian  Moham- 
medans. At  one  time  this  community  was  split  into  three  factions: 
the  All-India  Moslem  Conference,  the  Caliphate  Conference,  and 
the  All-India  Moslem  League.  The  collapse  of  the  Khilafat  move- 
ment ended  the  active  co-operation  between  the  Moslem  League 
and  the  Congress  Party,  but  the  Arab-Jewish  conflict  in  Palestine 
kept  alive  Mohammedan  distrust  of  Britain. 

By  the  middle  of  the  1920's9  the  inadequacy  of  the  Montagu- 
Chelmsford  reforms  had  been  clearly  demonstrated.  The  repre- 
sentative system  of  government  at  the  centre  not  only  failed  to 
satisfy  Indian  demands  but  revealed,  what  should  have  been 
deduced  from  colonial  experience,  that  by  withholding  responsi- 
bility from  elected  representatives  obstruction  and  rash  proposals 
are  encouraged.  In  the  provinces  dyarchy  proved  unworkable  for 
much  the  same  reason.  Unfortunately,  most  of  Britain's  political 
leaders  in  this  era  had  little  faith  and  less  vision.  With  distressing 
frequency  they  mouthed  phrases  about  India  becoming  'on  equal 
terms  an  honoured  partner  in  the  free  community  of  British 
Dominions'  (Birkenhead).  That  'in  the  fullness  of  time'  India 
would  be  given  'equal  partnership  with  the  Dominions'  (Baldwin). 
Shortly  after  these  pious  sentiments  had  been  voiced  respectively 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  and  by  the  Prime  Minister,  they 
appointed  a  commission,  which  did  not  include  a  single  Indian 
member,  to  study  the  problems  of  India. 

In  the  meantime  the  extremists  gained  ground;  some  of  them, 
including  the  future  leader,  Mr.  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  innocently 
accepted  the  Marxist  theory  of  history  and  the  Russian  claims  to 
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have  found  solutions  for  the  problems  of  humanity.  To  them  the 
capitalist  bogy  was  an  indisputable  reality,  and  since  they  con- 
sidered the  British  rule  in  India  the  incarnation  of  the  twin  evils 
of  capitalism  and  imperialism,  it  must  be  ended— the  sooner  the 
better.  Not  dominion  rule,  but  the  expulsion  of  the  British  bag  and 
baggage,  was  the  goal  for  which  the  nationalists  strove.  The  failure 
of  British  statesmen  to  implement  promises  to  give  India  self- 
government  immensely  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  extremists. 
By  1928  only  the  influence  of  Gandhi  prevented  the  Congress 
Party  from  demanding  independence  without  delay. 

Actions  by  Lord  Birkenhead,  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
1924-28,  encouraged  Indian  radicals.  The  appointment  of  Birken- 
head, an  able,  arrogant,  and  cynical  man,  who  in  earlier  days  had 
bitterly  opposed  home  rule  for  Ireland,  quite  naturally  aroused 
misgiving  in  India.  The  Act  of  1919  had  stipulated  that  after  ten 
years  its  working  should  be  examined  by  a  commission.  The  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  country  caused  the  British  Government  to 
anticipate  by  two  years  the  promised  inquiry.  In  November  1927 
the  Indian  Statutory  Commission  (usually  called  the  Simon  Com- 
mission after  its  chairman,  Sir  John  Simon)  was  appointed.  It 
consisted  of  seven  members,  three  Conservatives,  two  Labourites, 
and  two  Liberals,  all  of  whom  were  prominent  members  of  the 
British  Parliament.  The  lack  of  Indian  representation  on  the 
commission  was  immediately  seized  upon  by  the  nationalists  as 
an  affront  and  a  grievance.  At  the  outset  they  were  prepared  to 
condemn  its  findings.  Although  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to 
impede  its  work,  and  in  India  a  boycott  seriously  hampered 
attempts  to  collect  information,  the  commission  went  bravely 
about  its  task.  The  voluminous  report  published  in  1930  contained 
a  vast  amount  of  authentic  information  concerning  India,  but 
even  before  its  publication  the  recommendations  of  reform  had 
become  outdated  by  the  march  of  events.  The  Governor-General 
Lord  Irwin  (later  Lord  Halifax)  had  advised  concessions  to  India 
more  far-reaching  than  those  contemplated  by  the  Simon  Com- 
mission. 

Lord  Irwin,  who  as  Mr.  E.  F.  L.  Wood  had  been  undersecretary 
for  the  Colonies  in  the  early  1920's,  was  the  grandson  of  Sir 
Charles  Wood,  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  for  India, 
1852-55,  whose  connexion  with  that  office  was  immortalized  by  a 
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great  scheme  for  Indian  educational  reform.  As  a  young  man  the 
future  Lord  Irwin  had  been  an  active  member  of  a  group  of 
Conservatives  •  who  attempted  to  revive  the  nineteenth-century 
Tory  Democracy  movement  which  emphasized  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  function  for  the  people.  A  devout  Christian,  Lord 
Irwin,  who  became  Governor-General  in  1926,  was  appalled  by 
the  misery  and  strife  prevalent  in  India.  He  found  that  dyarchy 
was  breaking  down,  that  bloody  communal  riots  harried  many 
areas,  that  disputes  over  commercial  and  currency  policies  stirred 
up  much  anti-British  feeling,  and  that  boycott  of  British  goods  had 
widespread  support.  Racial  antipathy  had  reached  such  a  stage 
that  social  intercourse  between  Britons  and  Indians  had  practically 
ceased.  In  the  wave  of  strikes  and  terroristic  outrages  which  swept 
India,  1927-28,  Britons  saw  sinister  Russian  influence  and  a  pos- 
sible prelude  to  a  revolution.  Challenged  by  Lord  Birkenhead  to 
draft  their  own  constitution,  an  Indian  All  Parties  Conference, 
headed  by  Pandit  Motilal  Nehru  (father  of  Jawaharlal),  in  1928 
prepared  a  document  called  the  Nehru  Report  which  sketched  a 
constitution  based  on  the  theory  of  dominion  status  for  India  as 
a  member  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  This  proposal 
started  furious  controversy  in  India.  With  Gandhi's  support  it  was, 
however,  accepted  by  the  National  Congress  at  its  annual  meeting 
at  Calcutta  in  December  1928  in  lieu  of  a  motion  favouring 
immediate  independence. 

Believing  that  the  Nehru  Report  provided  a  basis  for  negoti- 
ations and  for  joint  efforts  at  constitution-making,  Lord  Irwin 
sought  to  persuade  the  British  Government  to  issue  an  official 
statement  concerning  Indian  dominion  status.  He  spent  the  sum- 
mer of  1929  in  England.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  who  at  that  time 
succeeded  Baldwin  as  Prime  Minister,  was  willing  to  make  India 
a  dominion,  but,  since  he  headed  a  minority  government,  he  felt 
unable  to  issue  such  an  important  statement  of  policy  without  the 
support  of  the  Opposition.  Baldwin  was  agreeable  provided  the 
Simon  Commission  indicated  approval.  The  commission  was  not 
consulted,  but  upon  returning  to  India  Lord  Irwin  announced  that 
he  had  been  authorized  by  the  British  Government  'to  state  clearly 
that  in  their  judgment  it  is  implicit  in  the  Declaration  of  1917  that 
the  natural  issue  of  India's  constitutional  progress,  as  there  con- 
templated, is  the  attainment  of  Dominion  Status*.  Although  this 
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statement  was  in  accord  with  pledges  previously  made  by  British 
Conservative  statesmen,  it  was  severely  and  unfavourably  criti- 
cized in  Britain  by  both  Conservatives  and  Liberals.  These  dis- 
sents admirably  served  the  purpose  of  the  Indian  extremists,  who 
denounced  as  a  sham  the  promise  of  dominion  status  and  poured 
scorn  on  a  projected  all-India  round  table  conference  in  London. 

Discouraged  but  undaunted,  Lord  Irwin  continued  his  efforts  to 
find  a  solution  for  India's  constitutional  problems.  In  December 
1930,  having  narrowly  escaped  assassination,  he  met  with  Gandhi, 
Motilal  Nehru,  and  other  Indian  leaders.  At  this  meeting  Gandhi 
declared  that  the  Congress  Party  would  not  participate  in  the 
round  table  conference  unless  assurances  were  given  that  its  pur- 
pose was  to  draft  a  Dominion  constitution.  Such  an  assurance 
Lord  Irwin  of  course  could  not  give.  Whereupon  the  National 
Congress  at  its  annual  meeting  passed  a  resolution  favouring 
immediate  independence  and  opposing  participation  in  the  round 
table  conference.  At  Gandhi's  suggestion,  other  resolutions  were 
passed  condemning  the  assassination  attempt  on  Lord  Irwin  and 
authorizing  Gandhi  to  start  a  non-violent  civil  disobedience  cam- 
paign at  his  own  discretion.  Civil  disobedience  called  for  refusal 
to  obey  and  even  actively  to  violate  some  law  selected  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  maximum  amount  of  annoyance  to  law- 
enforcing  agencies.  On  6  April  1930  the  civil  disobedience  cam- 
paign started,  and  violence  broke  out.  Gandhi  and  other  leaders 
were  arrested;  trade  was  paralysed;  and  a  heavy  burden  was 
placed  on  the  civil  administration  of  the  country. 

This  new  form  of  revolution  struck  India  as  she  entered  the 
great  world-enveloping  depression.  On  the  basis  of  an  index  of 
100  for  1914,  the  wholesale  prices  in  Calcutta  stood  at  141  in 
1929,  and  at  96  in  1931.  The  value  of  principal  exports  such  as 
cotton,  jute,  grain,  hides,  and  skins,  was  cut  almost  in  half.  Debt 
charges  had  to  be  met  with  dear  money.  Although  a  large  share 
of  the  external  debt  had  been  contracted  for  productive  purposes, 
among  which  were  irrigation  and  railroad  building,  it  served  the 
ends  of  political  agitation  to  list  the  interest  on  this  debt  as  part 
of  the  *  drain*  which  Britain  allegedly  imposed  on  India.  Most 
conveniently  all  blame  for  the  depression  was  thrown  on  the 
British  raj. 

Against  a  dark  background  of  economic  and  political  uncer- 
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tainty,  both  in  Britain  and  in  India,  efforts  were  made  to  reconcile 
their  different  points  of  view.  In  June  1930  the  report  of  the  Simon 
Commission,  recommending  political  reforms  but  not  dominion 
status,  appeared.  Even  Indian  moderates  deemed  the  concessions 
unacceptable.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  first  session  of  the 
Round  Table  Conference  had  convened  in  London.  This  con- 
ference consisted  of  16  delegates  from  the  United  Kingdom,  16 
from  the  Indian  states,  and  57  from  British  India.  Among  the 
latter  were  Mohammedan,  Sikh,  untouchable  (depressed  classes), 
and  domiciled  European  representatives,  but  none  from  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Indian  groups,  the  Congress  Party.  As  had  been 
the  case  when  Australians,  Canadians,  and  South  Africans  planned 
for  their  political  future,  British  opinion  favoured  a  federated  or 
unified  India.  Consequently,  a  statement  by  the  Maharajah  of 
Bikaner  that  the  rulers  of  the  Indian  states  were  willing  to  join  an 
all-India  federation  was  greeted  with  much  enthusiasm.  But 
without  a  Congress  Party  delegation  nothing  definite  could  be 
achieved.  The  conference  stood  adjourned  from  January  until 
September  1931,  during  which  time  Britain  went  through  eco- 
nomic and  political  crises  of  the  first  magnitude;  the  Labour 
government  was  replaced  by  a  coalition;  and  a  general  election  in 
October  gave  the  Conservatives  a  large  majority  in  Parliament. 
However,  MacDonald  remained  Prime  Minister,  and  it  was 
announced  that  the  India  policy  adopted  by  the  Labour  govern- 
ment would  continue  unchanged. 

But  what  this  policy  would  mean  in  action  depended  as  much 
on  Indian  as  on  British  opinion.  In  India  Lord  Irwin,  the  only 
Governor-General  whom  Gandhi  trusted,  persisted  in  his  patient 
efforts  at  negotiation.  Finally  he  achieved  a  major  triumph— 
Gandhi  consented  to  attend  the  second  session  of  the  Round  Table 
Conference  as  the  sole  representative  of  the  Congress  Party. 

No  foreign  prince  or  potentate,  secular  or  spiritual,  ever  received 
greater  attention  by  the  British  press  and  public  than  did  the 
shrivelled  little  Indian,  dressed  in  a  loin  cloth,  upon  his  arrival 
for  the  second  session  of  the  Round  Table  Conference.  Men  and 
women  of  fame  and  distinction,  as  well  as  the  common  people, 
strove  for  a  glimpse  of  this  exceptional  man  who  had  set  a  great 
empire  on  its  ear  by  his  unconventional  methods  of  political  war- 
fare—fasts, non-violent  civil  disobedience,  non-co-operation,  and 
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the  closing  of  shops.  Neither  glitter  nor  gold  affected  him.  Prof- 
fered honours  and  hospitality  were  politely  declined.  In  London 
as  in  India,  he  remained  inscrutable.  But  the  aura  of  sainthood 
and  the  cloak  of  mystery,  which  had  been  such  great  assets  in 
winning  for  Gandhi  a  tremendous  following  in  India,  availed  him 
little  at  the  conference  table.  Here  concrete  issues  had  to  be  met, 
stark  realities  faced.  Moreover,  Gandhi's  consciousnesss  of 
authority  and  power  in  India  made  him  a  poor  negotiator.  His 
attitude  was  not  the  give  and  take  of  the  market-place  and  the 
political  arena,  it  was  that  of  the  law-giver  from  Sinai.  Aware  of 
the  great  upsurge  of  Hindu  nationalism,  of  the  aggressive  mood 
of  a  community  which  for  centuries  had  endured  governance  by 
aliens,  Gandhi  fully  appreciated  the  force  of  his  co-religionists' 
objections  to  communal  representation  and  the  continuance  of 
semi-autonomous  princely  states.  The  Mohammedans  were  strong 
and  he  might  yield  to  some  of  their  demands,  but  the  smaller 
groups  he  treated  with  a  condescension  bordering  on  disdain:  now 
and  again  the  pride  that  was  in  him  showed  through  the  veil  of 
humility.  Moreover,  the  practical  details  of  government  were 
beyond  his  understanding.  Suspicious  of  the  motives  of  others, 
Gandhi  was  in  turn  suspected.  Dr.  Ambedkar,  leader  of  the 
untouchables,  and  Mohammed  Ali  Jinnah,  the  rising  man  among 
the  Moslems,  distrusted  the  politician  Mohandas  K.  Gandhi. 

In  December  1931  he  abruptly  returned  to  India.  In  London 
the  Round  Table  Conference  met  for  a  third  session.  Officially  it 
was  announced  that  important  things  had  been  achieved.  This  was 
simply  a  *  whistling  in  the  dark'  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  con- 
fidence and  power.  Lacking  the  faith  in  freedom  and  the  under- 
standing of  the  mainsprings  of  demands  for  self-government  which 
had  prompted  nineteenth-century  British  statesmen  to  grant 
responsible  government  to  overseas  colonies,  the  rulers  of  Britain 
in  the  1930's  proceeded  to  draft  a  constitution  for  the  proud  and 
Sensitive  peoples  of  India. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

The  Colonial  Empire 

IN  addition  to  India,  the  British  dependent  empire  in  1901  con- 
sisted of  widely  scattered  islands,  fragments  of  Central  and  South 
America,  sections  of  Asia,  and  several  African  lands  which  in 
extent  surpassed  most  European  states  These  dependencies  were 
in  the  main  located  in  the  tropical  and  subtropical  zones.  They 
numbered  about  thirty-five  separate  political  units,  with  a  com- 
bined area  (omitting  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan)  of  approximately 
two  million  square  miles.  Some  of  them,  like  Ascension,  Pitcairn, 
and  Tristan  da  Cunha,  were  lonely  islands  of  no  economic  impor- 
tance but  potentially  useful  in  case  of  war.  Others,  among  which 
Gibraltar  was  the  outstanding  example,  were  fortresses  and  naval 
stations  guarding  sea  routes.  Still  others,  such  as  Hong  Kong  and 
Singapore,  were  both  important  British  strongholds  and  great 
trading  emporia. 

Oldest  among  the  British  possessions  were  West  Indian  islands 
and  the  former  slave-trading  posts  on  the  coast  of  West  Africa. 
These  dependencies  were  associated  with  English  colonization 
and  commercial  ventures  going  back  to  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  eras. 
The  trade  with  and  final  conquest  of  India  had  led  to  British  occu- 
pation of  chains  of  possessions  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Atlantic, 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Red  and  Arabic  seas.  On  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  route  lay  St.  Helena,  Mauritius,  and  the  Seychelles. 
The  alternate  route  via  the  Suez  Canal  was  guarded  by  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  Cyprus,  Aden,  and  British  Somaliland.  British  control  of 
the  Bahrein  Islands  and  coastal  areas  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  protected  India  in  that  region;  the  sea  communications 
between  her  and  China  were  safeguarded  by  British  posts  at  the 
Malayan  peninsula  and  the  island  of  Borneo. 

The  diversity  of  cultures,  peoples,  and  races  in  the  colonial 
empire  exceeded  even  those  of  India.  Excepting  Ceylon,  none  of 
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the  colonies  could  boast  an  ancient  indigenous  civilization.  Only 
by  British  occupation  were  large  sections  of  western  and  central 
Africa  freed  from  the  triple  curse  of  slave-raiding,  slavery,  and 
barbarous  religious  rites.  Both  in  these  areas  and  in  Malaya, 
British  ascendancy  was  not  definitely  established  until  shortly 
before  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Falklands  and  a  few  other  islands, 
none  of  the  British  dependencies  of  our  period  were  settlement 
colonies  in  the  sense  that  the  Dominions  had  once  been.  Early  in 
their  history,  the  British  West  Indies  were  colonized  by  voluntary 
and  involuntary  immigrants  from  Britain,  but  with  the  establish- 
ment of  plantation  agriculture  and  slavery  the  European  popu- 
lation dwindled.  This  decline  continued  after  slave  emancipation. 
By  1901  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  West  Indian  popula- 
tion was  of  African  descent,  but  the  entire  pattern  of  society 
was  basically  British.  In  the  southern  portion  of  Rhodesia— in 
1901  still  held  by  the  South  Africa  Chartered  Company— Euro- 
pean settlements  of  considerable  size  were  established.  The  same 
was  true  in  the  highlands  of  the  East  African  Protectorate,  later 
renamed  the  Kenya  Colony.  But  in  both  regions  the  Europeans 
formed  only  a  small  minority  in  a  population  overwhelmingly 
African. 

The  political  geography  of  the  British  Colonial  Empire  was 
almost  as  baffiingly  varied  as  its  social  and  economic  structures. 
Large  areas  in  Africa  and  Asia  had  never  been  formally  annexed; 
their  inhabitants,  therefore,  did  not  have  the  rights  of  British 
subjects.  In  West,  Central,  and  East  Africa,  including  the  Island 
of  Zanzibar,  and  in  the  Arabian  and  Malay  peninsulas,  native 
rulers  bearing  a  variety  of  titles  were  nominally  in  control  though 
the  actual  governing  power  was  wielded  by  representatives  of  the 
British  Crown.  In  Rhodesia  and  North  Borneo  British  chartered 
companies,  subject  to  imperial  supervision,  held  sway.  In  Borneo, 
too,  a  Briton,  Rajah  Brooke,  governed  under  British  protection  a 
territory  of  approximately  50,000  square  miles.  Since  1878  the 
island  of  Cyprus  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  legally  a  part  of 
the  Turkish  Empire,  had  been  governed  by  Britain.  The  confused 
situation  in  Egypt  has  been  discussed  already;  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan,  a  vast  territory  of  nearly  one  million  square  miles,  while 
theoretically  governed  jointly  by  Britain  and  Egypt  under  an 
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arrangement  called  a  condominium,  was  actually  administered 
along  lines  almost  identical  with  those  followed  in  British  Crown 
colonies.  Additional  complications  in  the  administration  of  British 
dependencies  arose  because  the  Berlin  conference  of  1884-85  for- 
bade tariff  preferences  in  certain  African  colonial  areas. 

An  earlier  chapter  has  traced  significant  changes  in  the  struc- 
ture and  character  of  the  British  dependent  empire  in  the  years 
1901-31.  Among  these  changes  were  the  consolidation  of  British 
power  in  Nigeria  and  Malaya,  1901-14,  the  annexation  of  Cyprus 
during  World  War  I,  and  the  British  mandates  established  after 
its  conclusion.  Other  outstanding  transformations  in  pre-  and 
post-war  years  were  the  division  in  191 1  of  Rhodesia,  the  purchase 
by  the  Crown  seven  years  later  of  the  rights  of  the  South  Africa 
Chartered  Company,  and  the  grant  of  self-government  to  Southern 
Rhodesia  in  1923.  The  larger  Northern  Rhodesia  remained  a 
Crown  colony.  The  break-up  of  Rhodesia  was  a  deviation  from 
the  general  British  colonial  policy  of  combining  and  uniting  depen- 
dencies. In  Africa  as  well  as  in  the  West  Indies  imperial  authorities 
sought  to  build  federal  states  patterned  after  the  great  Dominions. 

For  the  sake  of  clarity,  the  story  of  the  British  Colonial  Empire 
in  our  period  will  be  organized  in  the  geographical  sections  of  the 
Americas,  the  Mediterranean,  Africa  (west,  central,  and  east), 
Asia  with  British  controlled  islands  adjoining  that  continent,  and 
Oceania.  As  in  other  parts  of  our  narrative,  events  will  be  classi- 
fied as  political,  economic,  and  social,  and  will  conclude  with  a 
final  summing-up  of  movements  and  tendencies. 

With  some  disregard  of  the  terminology  usually  employed  by 
geographers,  we  shall  lump  together  all  British  dependencies  in 
the  central  parts  of  the  western  hemisphere  under  the  designation 
British  West  Indies.  From  the  Bermudas  in  the  north  and  Guiana 
in  the  south,  Barbados  in  the  east  and  British  Honduras  in  the 
west,  they  are  dispersed  over  a  very  wide  area.  Most  of  them  are 
islands.  The  largest,  Jamaica,  measures  only  slightly  more  than 
4,200  square  miles.  Jamaica  is  densely  populated;  by  1931  its 
population  had  reached  nearly  one  million.  Greatest  in  extent  of 
these  colonies  is  British  Guiana.  In  the  early  days  of  European 
adventures  in  the  Western  world,  Guiana  was  the  fabled  land  of 
El  Dorado  which  attracted  enterprising  persons  from  many 
countries,  including  one  of  the  most  famous  of  Elizabethan  Eng- 
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lishmen,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  But  in  the  period  of  our  story,  the 
83,000  square  miles  of  British  Guiana  had  a  population  of  less 
than  350,000. 

Apart  from  the  fertile  soil  and  a  climate  favourable  to  plant 
growth,  the  British  West  Indies  have  few  natural  resources.  Of  the 
islands,  Trinidad  alone  boasts  mineral  wealth.  Oil  and  the  famous 
asphalt  lake  of  Trinidad  provide  an  income  for  this  colony  un- 
matched by  any  of  the  other  islands.  Guiana  has  forests,  water 
power,  and  mineral  resources,  but  only  the  last  have  been  ex- 
ploited to  any  considerable  extent.  In  lie  era  of  vegetable  dyes, 
the  logwood  of  Honduras  attracted  adventurous  Britons,  but  in 
the  twentieth  century  its  importance  all  but  vanished;  only  the 
mahogany  forests  retained  some  of  their  original  value  for  the 
colony's  economy. 

Few  areas  of  equal  size  have  populations  more  strongly  mixed 
than  Britain's  Caribbean  colonies.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  can 
claim  descent  from  the  ancient  Caribs,  but  the  vast  majority  are 
of  African  blood.  The  island  of  Barbuda  of  the  Leeward  group 
claims  that  99-5  per  cent  of  its  population  are  negroes.  In  some  of 
the  colonies  the  mixed  bloods  account  for  nearly  30  per  cent  of 
the  total.  The  labour  shortage  which  followed  the  freeing  of  the 
slaves  led  to  the  indenturing  of  coolies  from  China  and  India  for 
West  Indian  sugar  plantations.  The  labourers  so  brought  in  gener- 
ally chose  to  remain  as  settlers.  Therefore  some  of  the  colonies, 
principally  Guiana  and  Trinidad,  have  a  high  percentage  of 
Asians.  The  British  strain  predominates  among  the  whites.  Several 
of  the  colonies  were,  however,  originally  held  by  France  and 
Spain;  their  nationals,  too,  left  descendants  among  the  whites  and 
mixed  bloods.  Portuguese  from  Madeira  recruited  as  labourers  in 
the  nineteenth  century  have  added  to  the  polychrome  character 
of  the  West  Indian  population. 

Since  many  of  the  West  Indian  islands  were  originally  English 
settlement  colonies,  they  received  elective  assemblies  similar  to 
those  of  the  colonies  on  the  North  American  mainland.  But  the 
new  situation  created  by  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  of  sugar 
preferences,  and  the  changed  economic  and  political  conditions 
led  to  the  abrogation  of  representative  government  in  several  of 
the  islands,  among  which  Jamaica  was  the  most  important.  Old- 
style  assemblies  survived  in  the  Bahamas,  Barbados,  and  Ber- 
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muda,  but  their  power  was  much  reduced.  In  1901  all  British  West 
Indian  dependencies  were  in  fact  Crown  colonies.  Thanks  to  the 
alertness  of  the  author  of  the  British  Slavery  Abolition  Act,  James 
Stephen,  permanent  under-secretary  in  the  Colonial  Office  during 
the  crucial  years  after  slave  emancipation,  legal  discrimination 
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based  on  colour,  creed,  race,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude 
had  been  banished  in  the  British  West  Indies. 

In  the  field  of  government  and  politics,  changes  in  the  period 
1901-31  generally  followed  precedents  set  by  the  British  settle- 
ment colonies  during  their  progress  toward  self-government.  St. 
Lucia,  Trinidad,  and  British  Guiana  had  been  held  respectively  by 
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France,  Spain,  and  Holland  before  they  became  British  posses- 
sions as  a  result  of  the  French  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic 
wars.  Their  old  laws  and  institutions  were  left  practically  un- 
changed for  about  a  century.  Anglicization  proceeded  slowly  until 
our  own  day.  St.  Lucia's  law  reforms  of  1916  and  1920  brought 
the  island's  legal  system  into  closer  harmony  with  that  of  other 
British  colonies.  In  1917  the  Roman-Dutch  law  of  British  Guiana 
was  replaced  by  a  modern  civil  code;  eleven  years  later  the 
colony's  cumbersome  legislature,  consisting  of  a  court  of  policy 
and  a  combined  court,  gave  way  to  the  standard  British  Crown 
Colony  mixed  legislative  council  in  which  the  elective  element  was 
in  a  minority.  In  some  of  the  smaller  West  Indian  islands  the 
representative  system  of  government  gained  ground  during  our 
period.  Orders  in  Council  of  1924  granted  Dominica,  Grenada, 
and  St.  Vincent  elected  minorities  in  their  legislative  councils,  but 
efforts  to  provide  Jamaica  with  an  elected  assembly  failed. 

The  question  of  federating  some  or  all  of  the  West  Indian 
colonies  had  off  and  on  since  the  1830's  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  British  Government.  In  1871,  the  Leeward  Islands  were  feder- 
ated; in  1885  the  Windward  Islands  secured  a  common  governor; 
four  years  later  the  islands  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  were  united. 
The  possibility  of  a  West  Indian  federation  was  studied  in  1921-22 
by  the  parliamentary  undersecretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
Mr.  E.  F.  L.  Wood  (later  Lord  Halifax).  He  reported  against  it. 
At  a  later  date  Colonial  Secretary  Mr.  L.  S.  Amery  appointed  a 
West  Indian  conference,  which  in  1926  recommended  the  creation 
of  a  standing  conference  with  representatives  from  all  the  colonies 
in  the  West  Indies,  but  this  plan  was  not  put  into  operation. 

While  attempts  to  effect  a  political  consolidation  of  the  British 
West  Indies  failed,  these  colonies  were  often  treated  as  a  unit  and 
joined  informally  in  common  enterprises.  Reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments with  Canada  assimilated  their  tariff  systems;  in  1913  all 
the  West  Indian  colonies  agreed  to  grant  preferences  to  British 
goods.  Of  even  greater  significance  from  the  standpoint  of  a  union 
was  the  establishment  of  a  West  Indian  court  of  appeals.  Com- 
mon agricultural  problems,  education,  law  enforcement,  the  fight 
against  diseases  of  animals  and  plants,  and  other  subjects  were 
discussed,  and  agreements  were  reached  at  conferences  of  repre- 
sentatives from  several  of  the  colonies.  Though  the  West  Indies 
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were  a  liability  to  the  British  Exchequer,  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment showed  much  interest  in  a  region  often  referred  to  as  'the 
backwater'  of  the  British  Empire. 

World  War  I  stirred  up  much  excitement  and  had  direct  effects 
on  the  economic  situation  in  the  British  West  Indies.  Their  inhabi- 
tants loyally  supported  the  Empire.  The  famous  West  India  Regi- 
ment, recruited  mainly  from  this  region,  saw  service  in  West  and 
East  Africa,  and  a  new  body  of  troops,  the  British  West  Indies 
Regiment,  was  raised  during  the  war.  More  than  15,000  West 
Indians  joined  this  organization  which  served  in  many  war 
theatres.  Stokers  from  St.  Lucia  shared  the  tragic  fate  of  Admiral 
Cradock  in  the  battle  off  the  Chilean  coast,  November  1914.  Cash 
gifts  totalling  £2,000,000,  and  supplies  of  various  kinds  were  con- 
tributed to  the  British  war  effort.  In  the  autumn  of  1914  consider- 
able anxiety  was  felt  in  the  British  West  Indies  lest  their  cities  be 
attacked  by  German  cruisers  at  large  on  the  high  seas  or  by  raiders 
slipping  through  the  allied  blockade.  These  fears  proved  ground- 
less although  the  situation  might  have  been  different  had  not  a 
German  cruiser,  the  Karlsruhe,  blown  up  mysteriously  on 
4  November  1914  only  300  miles  from  Barbados. 

In  the  twentieth,  as  in  the  nineteenth,  century  the  British  West 
Indies  were  afflicted  with  chronic  economic  depression.  Sugar 
growers  obtained  some  relief  when  the  Brussels  convention  of 
1 902  ended  export  subsidies  which  continental  European  countries 
had  granted  beet  sugar.  Later,  however,  sugar  prices  dropped  from 
19s.  in  1912  to  12s.  3d.  per  cwt.  in  1914.  Prices  on  other  West 
Indian  products,  notably  cocoa  and  cotton,  suffered  similar  decline 
so  that  on  the  eve  of  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I  the  economic 
outlook  appeared  very  dark. 

The  war  brought  a  radical  change.  To  be  sure,  the  withdrawal 
of  ships  disorganized  the  transportation  service,  but  otherwise  the 
years  1914-19  gave  the  British  West  Indies  a  prosperity  unknown 
since  the  eighteenth  century.  Prices  on  sugar  ultimately  rose  500 
per  cent  above  the  early  1914  level,  and  the  value  of  cocoa,  cotton, 
and  other  produce  doubled.  Unfortunately,  the  benefits  flowing 
from  the  rise  in  prices  were  unequally  distributed;  while  employers 
grew  rich,  workers'  wages  did  not  increase  as  fast  as  the  cost  of 
food.  Moreover,  the  war  profiteers  often  spent  their  money 
foolishly.  Some  estate-owners  paid  off  mortgages  and  made  im- 
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provements  on  their  properties;  others  just  speculated.  In  Bar- 
bados land  prices  rose  from  £30  to  £200  per  acre.  Gamblers  sowed 
the  wind;  the  whirlwind  came  all  too  soon. 

In  the  decade  of  the  1920's,  gloom  brooded  over  most  of  the 
British  West  Indies— a  gloom  which  deepened  in  the  years 
1929-31.  Shortly  after  peace  had  been  restored  in  Europe,  the 
West  Indian  war-boom  collapsed.  In  1919  sugar  sold  at  60s.  per 
cwt;  four  years  later  the  price  was  halved;  by  1930  it  had  dropped 
to  about  5s.  The  price  of  cocoa  fell  from  112s.  to  37s.  per  cwt. 
The  market  value  of  other  exports— fruit,  coffee,  cotton,  and 
tobacco— also  collapsed.  Plant  diseases  inflicted  heavy  damages; 
a  glut  on  the  labour  markets  of  Central  and  South  America  forced 
migrant  West  Indian  workers  to  return  home;  and  unemployment 
became  widespread. 

Some  of  the  islands,  particularly  the  Bermudas  and  the 
Bahamas,  were  important  oases  for  American  tourists  during  the 
prohibition  era.  The  spending  of  thirsty  Americans  increased  the 
revenues  of  the  Bahamas  from  £254,019  in  1919-20  to  £852,573 
in  1922-23.  But  generous  as  were  the  amounts  of  money  spent  by 
these  visitors,  as  relief  for  the  whole  region  they  were  only  a  drop 
in  the  bucket. 

Following  the  usual  custom  when  British  dependencies  are  in 
distress,  the  West  Indies  turned  to  Britain  for  aid,  and  their  appeals 
were  heeded.  The  British  attitude  toward  these  colonies  is  shaped 
by  a  curious  blend  of  motives.  The  West  Indies  are  the  oldest  of 
the  British  overseas  possessions.  To  serve  British  needs  they  had 
been  encouraged  to  establish  the  plantation  system  of  agriculture 
and  to  import  slaves.  The  story  of  West  Indian  slavery  has  pro- 
duced in  the  minds  of  Britons  a  guilt  feeling  and  a  sense  of  special 
responsibility  for  the  islands.  When  devastated  by  hurricanes,  they 
received  prompt  relief  from  Britain.  Royal  commissions  and  indi- 
vidual experts  have  studied  their  problems  and  offered  advice.  The 
general  tenor  of  this  advice  has  been  that  the  islanders  should 
abandon  sugar,  grow  more  of  their  own  food,  and  diversify  their 
industry.  But  conservative  and  unenterprising,  the  West  Indians 
clung  to  old  habits  in  their  diet  as  well  as  in  their  economy.  They 
failed  to  exploit  fully  the  food  resources  of  land  and  sea,  and 
continued  to  import  annually  about  £5,000,000  worth  of  food- 
stuffs. 
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Largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  American  United  Fruit  Com- 
pany, fruit  growing  developed  in  several  of  the  islands.  In  1914 
Jamaica  produced  one-third  of  the  world's  supply  of  bananas,  and 
several  of  the  islands  had  large  orange-groves.  But  the  new  ven- 
tures were  not  strenuously  pursued  by  the  population,  and  the 
British  West  Indian  citrus  industry  found  it  difficult  to  compete 
with  that  of  Florida  and  California. 

Resort  was  then  had  to  the  old  intra-imperial  trade  remedy— 
tariff  preferences.  A  1925  tariff  agreement  between  Canada  and 
British  West  Indian  colonies  gave  substantial  Canadian  prefer- 
ences to  bananas,  cocoa,  coconuts,  coffee,  grapefruit,  and  other 
produce  in  exchange  for  similar  favours  for  Canadian  flour,  beef, 
butter,  lard,  fish,  boots  and  shoes,  cordage,  boards,  and  shingles. 
Canadian  banks  established  branches  in  West  Indian  trading 
centres,  and  subsidized  steamers  with  cold  storage  facilities  began 
plying  between  the  island  ports  and  those  of  eastern  Canada. 

Although  some  progress  was  made  in  the  diversification  of  West 
Indian  industries,  sugar  continued  to  be  the  principal  produce  of 
the  islands.  American  tariff  preferences  accorded  Cuban,  Hawai- 
ian, and  Philippine  sugar  placed  the  British  West  Indian  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  this  important  market.  To  redress  the  balance, 
Britain  and  Canada  granted  tariff  favours— respectively  3s.  8d. 
and  4s.  8d.  per  cwt—  to  sugar  from  the  British  West  Indies.  But 
this  support  proved  insufficient.  In  spite  of  drastic  wage  reduc- 
tions sugar  was  produced  at  a  loss.  Consternation  gripped  the 
sugar-growers  when  Lord  Passfield,  Colonial  Secretary  in  the  1929 
Labour  Government,  announced  that  the  British  sugar  prefer- 
ences would  be  discontinued.  Friends  of  the  West  Indies  then  put 
pressure  on  the  Imperial  Government,  which  relented  and  sent  a 
new  sugar  commission  headed  by  Lord  Olivier,  an  ex-Governor  of 
Jamaica,  to  make  a  further  on-the-spot  study  of  the  situation. 
Impressed  with  the  plight  of  the  sugar  industry,  the  commission 
recommended  the  establishment  of  a  single  imperial  purchasing 
agency  for  sugar,  and  a  fixed  minimum  price  to  cover  the  cost  of 
production.  But  the  British  Government  refused  to  accept  these 
recommendations;  instead  it  promised  to  compensate  West  Indian 
bankers  or  local  government  units  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of 
losses  suffered  on  advances  to  sugar  growers,  with  £300,000  as 
the  maximum  for  the  entire  area.  This  plan  was  rejected  by  the 
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West  Indies.  In  the  world-wide  depression  which  followed,  these 
colonies  sank  ever  deeper  in  the  slough  of  economic  despond. 

Plagued  by  poverty,  the  British  West  Indies  made  slight  social 
progress.  The  majority  of  the  children  did  not  attend  school.  More- 
over, what  little  education  the  young  West  Indians  received  was 
generally  of  the  traditional  type.  Despite  promptings  from  imperial 
authorities,  the  local  authorities  preferred  the  old  academic  to  the 
vocational  type  of  education.  In  the  colonies  with  a  large  Indian 
population,  educational  progress  was  also  hindered  by  Indian 
insistence  on  keeping  their  own  languages  and  their  religious  and 
social  taboos.  Secondary  education  was  maintained  in  part  by  the 
churches  and  in  part  by  an  old  charitable  institution,  the  Mico 
Trust.  Codrington  College  in  Barbados  was  affiliated  with  Durham 
University,  England.  With  the  opening  in  October  1922  of  the 
Imperial  College  of  Tropical  Agriculture  at  St.  Augustine,  Trini- 
dad, higher  education  took  a  long  step  forward.  Funds  for  this 
institution  were  supplied  from  many  sources:  private  benefactions, 
imperial  grants,  and  contributions  from  the  Governments  of 
Antigua,  Barbados,  British  Guiana,  Grenada,  St.  Kitts-Nevis, 
Trinidad-Tobago,  and  St.  Vincent.  The  purpose  of  the  new  college 
was  to  offer  a  practical  education  for  planters  and  administrators, 
to  train  specialists  in  the  various  branches  of  tropical  agriculture,  to 
study  plant  and  animal  diseases  peculiar  to  the  West  Indies,  and  to 
provide  research  facilities  for  advanced  students  in  the  biological 
sciences.  Ultimately  the  influence  of  this  institution  went  far  beyond 
the  West  Indies;  it  has  proved  especially  valuable  for  tropical  Africa. 

In  most  other  aspects  of  social  life,  the  West  Indian  colonies 
were  decidedly  backward.  Traces  of  bondage  and  even  of  African 
customs  and  beliefs  persisted.  Enterprise  remained  at  a  low  level. 
Despite  long  efforts  of  Christian  missions,  the  population  was 
haunted  by  fear  of  ghosts  and  practised  obscure  rites  such  as  the 
obeah.  Standards  of  housing  and  sanitation  were  deplorable.  The 
fact  that  genuine  Christian  moral  principles  were  not  firmly  estab- 
lished had  far-reaching  social  consequences.  The  high  rate  of 
illegitimacy  helped  to  explain  the  appalling  mortality  of  infants 
since  an  unwanted  child  was  often  neglected.  Social  diseases  and 
diseases  due  to  malnutrition  were  prevalent  in  most  of  the  colonies. 
The  opening  of  the  1930's  found  these  ancient  British  depen- 
dencies in  the  doldrums. 
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In  many  ways  the  same  could  be  said  of  the  most  remote  of 
Britain's  American  colonies,  the  Falkland  Islands.  With  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Falklands  lost  their  importance 
as  a  coaling  station,  but  early  in  the  present  century  Norwegians 
took  up  whaling  on  a  large  scale  in  Antarctic  waters  and  some  of 
their  stations  were  established  on  Falkland  dependencies  fringing 
Antarctica.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Falklands  proper  are  of  British 
origin.  They  are  mainly  sheep-farmers  and  generally  no  more  pro- 
gressive than  the  fishermen  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland.  A 
Crown  colony,  the  Falklands  had  a  wholly  nominated  legislative 
council. 

In  December  1914  the  islands  leaped  into  fame  when  the 
German  naval  squadron  formerly  stationed  in  the  Far  East  was 
destroyed  off  their  shores.  Now  and  then  the  Argentine  presented 
claims  to  them,  and  the  unfriendly  attitude  of  the  Argentinians 
toward  the  Falklanders  caused  them  to  trade  with  the  Uruguayan 
City  of  Montevideo  instead  of  with  nearer  ports  of  the  South 
American  mainland.  Although  not  colonized  by  Britain  until 
1833,  the  Falkland  Islands  had  been  visited  by  famous  English 
seafarers  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  As  a  British  possession,  they 
therefore  formed  a  link  with  a  glorious  past;  since  they  have  a 
British  population,  the  homeland  has  shown  no  disposition  to 
cast  them  off. 

The  three  British  dependencies  in  the  Mediterranean  had  been 
secured  to  protect  British  trade  and  lines  of  communication  with 
the  East.  Gibraltar,  the  most  famous  fortress  in  the  world,  was 
seized  early,  and  Malta  late,  in  the  eighteenth  century;  Cyprus 
was  annexed  in  1914.  With  an  area  of  less  than  two  square  miles, 
and  a  civilian  population  of  under  20,000,  Gibraltar  had  a  simple 
Crown  colony  form  of  government  which  by  Letters  Patent  of 
1922  consisted  of  the  Governor,  who  was  also  the  commander  of 
the  garrison,  and  an  executive  council  of  four  official  and  three 
unofficial  members. 

While  considered  a  fortress  like  Gibraltar,  Malta  is  both  larger 
in  area  and  has  a  much  bigger  civilian  population  than  Gibraltar. 
The  Maltese  are  of  mixed,  chiefly  Semitic,  origin.  Energetic  and 
resourceful,  they  have  won  the  high  regard  of  the  British.  In  1921 
Malta  received  a  new  constitution  with  responsible  government, 
but  due  in  part  to  Italian  intrigue,  this  form  of  government  proved 
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unworkable.  Suspended  in  1930,  the  constitution  was  revoked  six 
years  later  and  Malta  returned  to  its  former  Crown  colony  status. 

In  1878  Britain  obtained  control  of  Cyprus  to  safeguard  her 
'life-line'  with  India,  but  subsequent  British  occupation  of  Egypt 
caused  the  island  to  be  neglected.  Not  until  after  1922  when  Egypt 
had  been  recognized  as  an  independent  kingdom  was  Cyprus 
organized  as  a  British  colony  and  given  a  legislative  council  with 
an  elective  majority.  However,  trouble  stirred  up  by  Orthodox 
Church  authorities  and  by  Greeks,  who  form  the  majority  element 
in  the  population,  led  to  the  revocation  of  the  constitution  in  1931 
at  which  time  Cyprus  was  given  the  customary  Crown  colony 
government. 

In  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  present  century,  the  British  depen- 
dencies in  the  Mediterranean  basin  gave  rise  to  vexing  problems. 
Spain  sought  the  recovery  of  Gibraltar.  Under  Mussolini,  Italy 
coveted  Malta.  Greeks  wanted  Cyprus  united  with  the  Hellenic 
kingdom.  Egyptian  nationalists  urged  the  expulsion  of  the  British 
from  the  Suez  Canal  zone  as  well  as  from  Egypt.  And  the  British 
mandate  of  Palestine  made  Britain  hated  by  both  Arabs  and  Jews. 

The  Africa  of  the  early  twentieth  century  was  no  longer  the 
unknown  dark  continent  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century.  The  veil 
which  so  long  shrouded  interior  Africa  had  been  lifted.  Explorers, 
missionaries,  concession-hunters,  and  traders  had  unravelled  its 
mysteries.  Except  for  Abyssinia  in  the  East  and  Liberia  in  the 
West,  vast  African  areas  had  come  under  European  dominance. 
Internecine  wars,  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  the  Arab  slave- 
traders  disappeared.  Security  of  a  sort  came  to  African  lands,  but 
the  sons  of  Africa  did  not  win  economic,  political,  and  social  free- 
dom and  opportunities.  After  the  partition  of  Africa,  millions  of 
Africans  toiled  in  mines  and  on  plantations  under  conditions  not 
far  different  from  the  old  system  of  human  bondage.  Large  areas 
of  tribal  lands  were  seized  by  Europeans,  and  African  tribal 
organization  was  destroyed  or  undermined.  In  economic,  political, 
religious,  and  social  life  African  society  felt  the  pressure  of  aggres- 
sive outside  forces.  The  attackers  were  aided  by  medical  dis- 
coveries (such  as  that  of  Ronald  Ross,  which  established  the  con- 
nexion between  the  mosquito  and  malaria)  and  by  new  means  of 
communication.  Exploiters  were  spurred  by  persistent  demands 
for  the  products  of  tropical  Africa.  Bewildered,  confused,  and 
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stunned,  the  peoples  of  Africa  bowed  before  the  storm.  But  rather 
soon  they  learned  to  appreciate  those  ideas  implanted  by  their 
conquerors  which  might  enable  Africa  to  shake  off  the  thraldom 
imposed  upon  her  for  centuries  by  Asia  and  Europe.  Foremost  of 
these  explosive  ideas  were  the  religious  concepts  of  the  equality 
of  man  before  God  and  the  English  political  doctrines  of  justice, 
law,  order,  and  rights  for  all  human  beings.  The  West  brought 
seeds  to  the  soil  of  Africa  which,  to  the  consternation  of  the 
planters,  took  root  and  grew.  For  British  Africa  the  period 
1901-31  was  one  of  slow  and  painful  adjustments,  but  it  also 
marked  the  beginning  of  momentous  changes. 

In  1901  the  British  dependencies  in  Western  Africa  formed  a 
confused  medley  of  colonies  and  protectorates.  Gradually  they 
were  organized  and  grouped  into  the  four  areas  of  the  Gambia, 
Sierra  Leone,  the  Gold  Coast,  and  Nigeria.  In  the  Gambia  and 
along  the  Guinea  Coast,  British  influence  had  existed  since  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Sierra  Leone  owes  its  found- 
ing as  a  British  colony  to  the  need  for  settling  somewhere  the 
negroes  who  had  sought  freedom  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  forces  during  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution.  Mis- 
sionaries and  traders  were  responsible  for  the  extension  of  British 
influence  in  the  Gold  Coast  and  Nigeria.  The  technical  distinction 
between  colonies  and  protectorates  in  Western  Africa  will  be 
ignored;  all  were  controlled  by  the  Colonial  Office. 

West  Africa  had  long  had  the  reputation  of  being  unhealthful 
for  Europeans.  Hence  it  was  spared  the  European  settlements 
which  in  our  own  day  complicate  the  problems  of  Central  and 
East  Africa.  On  the  governmental  side,  Western  Africa  during  our 
period  witnessed  the  extension  and  consolidation  of  British  influ- 
ence, the  introduction  of  English  law  and  legal  customs,  and  an 
interesting  experiment  to  preserve  the  old  tribal  system  with  a 
minimum  of  British  supervision.  This  dual  rule  or  dual  mandate, 
promoted  principally  by  Lord  Lugard,  attracted  much  attention  in 
the  1 920's,  but  it  has  not  stood  the  test  of  time. 

Crown  colony  rule,  with  the  powers  vested  in  the  governors, 
supplied  a  common  governmental  pattern  for  all  these  depen- 
dencies. However,  in  1924  a  small  change  was  made  when  elected 
members  entered  the  legislative  council  of  Sierra  Leone.  With  the 
establishment  of  orderly  government  over  a  large  area  and  the 
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building  of  new  railroads,  Western  Africa  in  the  years  1911-29 
experienced  an  economic  revolution.  This  was  especially  true  of 
Nigeria  and  the  Gold  Coast.  The  export  of  minerals,  more  par- 
ticularly manganese  and  tin  ore,  rose  sharply.  Old  products— 
groundnuts,  hides,  and  skins,  palm-kernels  and  palm-oil—were 
exported  in  larger  quantities,  while  new  products  such  as  cocoa 
gained  so  rapidly  that  in  1929  cocoa  from  the  Gold  Coast 
accounted  for  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  colony's  exports.  In  the 
period  reviewed  the  cocoa  production  of  Nigeria  and  the  Gold 
Coast  rose  by  about  650  per  cent,  and  the  total  export  of  the  four 
British  West  African  colonies  more  than  trebled.  Moreover,  the 
increase  in  West  African  agricultural  production  was  achieved 
without  the  introduction  of  a  plantation  system.  The  colonies 
continued  to  be  lands  of  peasant  cultivators.  By  degrees  an  eco- 
nomic foundation  was  laid  for  self-rule  in  Nigeria  and  the  Gold 
Coast. 

Education  lagged  behind  the  economic  progress  of  these  colonies. 
Their  schools  were  conducted  mostly  by  religious  organizations, 
which  meant  that  among  the  Mohammedans  the  educational  . 
facilities  were  generally  limited  to  Koranic  studies.  But  a  portent 
of  things  to  come  was  the  opening  in  1921  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
College  and  School  at  Achiniota,  near  Accra,  in  the  Gold  Coast 
Colony.  A  co-educational  boarding  school,  this  institution  pro- 
vided secondary  education,  teachers'  training  and  ultimately  work 
on  the  junior  college  level. 

In  1901  the  British-controlled  area  in  Central  Africa  consisted 
of  Rhodesia  (the  creation  of  Cecil  Rhodes  and  his  South  Africa 
Chartered  Company)  and  the  Nyasaland  Protectorate,  a  territory 
lying  along  the  western  shore  of  the  great  lake  from  which  its  name 
is  taken.  This  region  had  been  explored  by  David  Livingstone  in 
the  late  1850's  and  early  1860's.  Missionaries  and  traders  and  the 
activities  of  H.  H.  (later  Sir  Harry)  Johnston  were  responsible  for 
establishing  British  influence  in  Nyasaland;  when  Portugal  tried 
to  press  claims  to  both  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  her  contentions 
were  brushed  aside  by  Lord  Salisbury.  This  section  of  Africa  had 
been  a  favourite  hunting-ground  for  Arab  slave-traders,  but  after 
1901  their  ravages  were  terminated  by  the  British  authorities. 

Cecil  Rhodes,  who  died  in  1902,  created  his  famous  chartered 
company  as  a  spearhead  for  an  expansion  of  British  power  in 
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Central  Africa.  The  vast  territory  of  Rhodesia,  with  an  area  of 
about  440,000  square  miles,  was  to  form  the  nucleus  for  an 
imperial  domain  and  to  serve  as  a  vital  link  in  a  chain  of  British 
dependencies  extending  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo.  Since  the  British 
Government  was  unwilling  to  expand  its  responsibilities,  Cecil 
Rhodes  used  the  old  device  of  the  chartered  company  to  further 
his  plans.  Discoveries  of  rich  diamond-  and  gold-mines  in  South 
Africa  had  raised  hopes  that  finds  of  a  similar  nature  could  be 
made  farther  inland;  Old  Testament  tales  of  King  Solomon's  mines 
were  rehashed  as  lures  for  investors  in  a  great  project  for  African 
exploration,  exploitation,  and  settlement. 

As  has  generally  happened  in  cases  of  this  sort,  the  investors 
in  the  stock  of  the  South  Africa  Chartered  Company  reaped  little 
profit.  But  they  facilitated  the  hoisting  of  the  British  flag  in  new 
regions.  Settlers  moved  into  the  land  under  British  protection;  in 
duty  and  honour  the  Imperial  Government  was  bound  to 
assume  responsibility  for  an  undertaking  which  went  far  beyond 
the  power  and  resources  of  a  private  company.  As  mentioned  pre- 
viously, the  division  of  Rhodesia  into  a  northern  and  a  southern 
sector  took  place  in  1911.  During  World  War  I  some  fighting 
occurred  on  the  border  of  German  East  Africa,  and  in  1918  a  deci- 
sion by  the  Privy  Council  cleared  the  way  for  the  final  settlement 
in  July  1923,  between  the  British  Government  and  the  South 
Africa  Chartered  Company.  The  company  was  compensated  for 
permanent  improvements  and  retained  commercial  rights,  but  it 
ceased  to  have  any  governmental  duties  and  functions.  Southern 
Rhodesia,  comprising  about  150,000  square  miles,  then  became  a 
self-governing  colony  with  political  power  vested  in  the  hands  of 
the  white  population.  Since  this  population  was  largely  British,  a 
proposal  to  join  the  Union  of  South  Africa  was  defeated  in  a 
plebiscite  of  December  1923.  Southern  Rhodesia  held  a  special 
position  bordering  on  dominion  status.  Its  representatives  occa- 
sionally sat  in  conferences  with  those  from  the  Dominions  but 
Southern  Rhodesia  had  no  share  in  foreign  relations. 

The  small  white  population  of  Northern  Rhodesia  chafed  under 
the  restrictions  imposed  on  them  by  a  Crown  colony  form  of 
government.  In  the  late  1920*s,  imperial  authorities  seriously  con- 
sidered the  feasibility  of  combining  several  African  areas.  The 
whites  in  the  two  Rhodesias  clamoured  for  reunion.  But  before 
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1931  the  British  Government  gave  no  encouragement  to  this 
agitation  and  hinted  strongly  that  its  primary  concern  was  to  safe- 
guard the  welfare  of  the  natives  in  Central  Africa. 

The  three  Central  African  colonies  have  resources  of  consider- 
able importance,  with  agriculture  the  main  industry  for  the  natives. 
But  in  Southern  Rhodesia  the  whites,  comprising  only  about  five 
per  cent  of  the  population,  obtained  control  of  nearly  one-half  of 
the  best  land.  In  Nyasaland,  where  the  climate  is  unfavourable  to 
Europeans,  a  plantation  system  developed,  with  tobacco,  tea, 
coffee,  and  cotton  as  the  principal  crops.  Cotton,  which  began  as 
a  crop  on  European-managed  plantations,  was  ultimately  adopted 
by  native  farmers.  In  1916-17  the  European  cotton-growing  area 
was  five  times  that  of  the  native  area;  in  1930  the  proportions 
were  European  760,  native  39,200  acres  in  cotton.  A  similar  trend 
was  observed  for  tobacco  growing.  These  changes  were  hastened 
when  the  Europeans  went  over  to  the  production  of  tea,  a  planta- 
tion product.  The  tea  export  of  Nyasaland  rose  from  23,948 
pounds  in  1908  to  2,573,871  pounds  in  1932. 

While  diamond  and  gold  discoveries  in  the  Rhodesias  failed  to 
meet  expectations,  both  colonies  possess  great  mineral  wealth. 
Before  the  end  of  the  1920's  the  extensive  copper  deposits  of 
Northern  Rhodesia  were  developed.  Mining  communities  reminis- 
cent of  those  on  the  Rand  sprang  up.  In  the  north  as  in  the  south, 
the  natives  did  the  unskilled  labour  at  wages  of  approximately 
one-tenth  those  paid  skilled  European  workers. 

A  landlocked  region,  British  Central  Africa  faced  severe  handi- 
caps in  trading  with  the  outside  world.  Southern  Rhodesia's  early 
outlet  was  a  railroad  through  Bechuanaland  to  Cape  Town.  By 
1907  a  Northern  Rhodesian  railroad  joined  the  Belgian-Congo 
system.  Two  years  later,  Nyasaland  found  a  window  with  a  rail- 
road to  Beira  in  Portuguese  East  Africa. 

Socially  the  conditions  in  the  white  urban  areas  of  Southern 
Rhodesia  differed  vastly  from  those  in  the  native  kraals.  In 
Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  the  establishment  of  British 
rule  led  to  the  end  of  the  slave  trade.  But  the  introduction  of  the 
British  system  of  justice  proceeded  slowly;  the  native  chiefs  re- 
tained much  of  their  old  authority.  From  tide  time  of  Livingstone, 
Christian  missions  had  been  active  in  Nyasaland,  and  they  pro- 
vided practically  all  the  schools  the  protectorate  had.  Here  as 
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elsewhere  in  Africa,  significant  development  in  education  and 
social  work  began  after  the  1920's. 

At  the  opening  of  the  present  century,  the  four  British-controlled 
areas  in  East  Africa  were  officially  labelled  protectorates,  but  only 
in  Zanzibar,  where  the  Sultan  retained  many  vestiges  of  his 
former  position,  did  this  designation  have  any  meaning.  The  East 
African  Protectorate  (later  called  Kenya)  and  Uganda  came  under 
British  influence  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Captain  F.  (after- 
ward Lord)  Lugard,  H.  H.  Johnston,  and  the  Imperial  East 
Africa  Company.  After  bargaining  with  Germany  and  France 
Britain  acquired  the  much-coveted  island  of  Zanzibar.  To  Ger- 
many Britain  ceded  the  island  of  Heligoland  in  the  North  Sea, 
and  to  France  was  conceded  a  free  hand  in  Madagascar.  A  section 
of  Somaliland  was  seized  by  Britain  because  of  its  strategic  value 
opposite  Aden  in  Arabia  flanking  the  Red  Sea  route  to  India.  But 
not  until  1914  was  British  authority  fully  established  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  East  African  Protectorate;  in  Somaliland  a  local 
leader,  inappropriately  called  the  'Mad'  Mullah,  caused  serious 
embarrassment  to  occupying  British  forces  until  1921.  With  the 
mandate  over  German  East  Africa  (later  called  Tanganyika)  the 
British  influence  in  that  part  of  the  world  was  further  extended. 
But  in  an  effort  to  placate  Italy  for  her  failure  to  get  expected 
booty  after  World  War  I,  Britain  in  1924  transferred  a  portion  of 
Kenya  to  that  country.  This  ceded  territory,  called  Jubaland, 
adjoined  Italian  Somaliland.  It  had  an  area  of  33,000  square  miles 
and  a  population  estimated  at  only  12,000.  Of  small  value,  the  gift 
was  little  appreciated. 

Britain's  position  in  East  Africa  was  clarified  by  Orders  in 
Council.  The  'Kenya  Annexation  Order-in-Council,  1920'  put  an 
end  to  the  East  African  Protectorate.  Four  years  later  the  colony 
received  a  legislative  council,  which  included  members  elected  by 
the  European,  Indian,  and  Arab  communities.  The  'Uganda  Order- 
in-Council,  1920',  set  up  the  ordinary  Crown  colony  type  of 
government  with  a  legislative  council  having  some  unofficial 
members.  The  position  of  Zanzibar  was  made  clearer  in  1913  with 
the  transfer  of  the  control  of  the  island  from  the  foreign  to  the 
colonial  office  and  the  establishment  thirteen  years  later  of  a  legis- 
lative council.  The  Sultan  might,  however,  issue  decrees  which 
when  countersigned  by  the  British  resident  had  the  force  of  law. 
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In  civil  disputes  Mohammedan  law  might  be  applied;  thus  arose 
a  dual  type  of  jurisdiction  with  two  sets  of  courts.  In  1929  Somali- 
land  was  given  a  simple  form  of  government  with  all  power 
entrusted  to  the  Governor,  unassisted  and  unrestricted  by  either 
an  executive  or  a  legislative  council. 

As  a  mandated  territory  with  an  administration  supervised  by 
the  League  of  Nations,  Tanganyika  was  not  a  British  possession, 
but  the  territory  was  given  a  governmental  machinery  patterned 
on  that  of  African  Crown  colonies.  Efforts  were  made  to  apply 
the  Nigerian  system  of  indirect  rule,  and  an  Order  in  Council  of 
1926  gave  Tanganyika  a  legislative  council  of  thirteen  official  and 
not  more  than  ten  unofficial  members.  But  this  conformity  to  a 
British  Crown  colony  government  did  not  alter  the  fact  that,  as  a 
mandate,  Tanganyika  could  not  be  fitted  into  a  federation  of 
British  dependencies  in  East  Africa. 

The  principal  promoter  of  plans  to  bring  East  African  terri- 
tories together  was  Lord  Delamere,  a  pioneer  among  the  Euro- 
pean settlers  in  the  highlands  of  Kenya.  No  sooner  had  the  terri- 
tory of  the  East  Africa  Company  been  taken  over  by  the  British 
Government  in  1895  than  a  keen  interest  arose  in  the  possibilities 
for  European  settlements  in  the  highland  areas.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain proposed  a  home  for  persecuted  Jews  in  this  region,  but  the 
1905  Zionist  Congress  rejected  the  offer.  Instead,  Britons  with 
capital  began  to  move  into  Kenya.  The  highlands  were  then  prac- 
tically uninhabited.  After  World  War  I  attempts  were  made  to 
settle  ex-soldiers  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Kenya,  and  in  November 
1919  a  body  of  1,500  settlers,  including  women  and  children,  left 
for  the  promised  land.  Though  it  lies  near  the  equator,  Kenya  has 
a  salubrious  climate  in  an  altitude  of  more  than  five  thousand  feet 
above  sea-level.  Since  no  land  was  given  away,  the  settlers  went 
into  debt  and  the  agricultural  slump  of  the  early  1920's  sadly 
crippled  the  economy  of  Kenya.  Some  of  the  new  settlers  left,  but 
enough  stayed  to  constitute  a  European  community  of  consider- 
able size.  This  community  followed  the  custom  of  British  colonists 
everywhere— it  clamoured  for  self-government  and  felt  bitterly 
disappointed  because  what  had  been  granted  to  Southern  Rhodesia 
was  withheld  from  Kenya.  In  both  areas,  self-government  meant 
rule  by  the  Europeans  who  in  the  Kenya  Colony  formed  an  even 
smaller  minority  of  the  total  population  than  in  Southern  Rho- 
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desia.  Moreover,  the  presence  of  Indians  in  Kenya  added  new 
complications  to  the  political  situation.  Outnumbering  the  Euro- 
peans, the  Indians  were  ambitious,  energetic,  and  influenced  by 
the  nationalistic  ferment  in  their  homeland.  They  were  not  dis- 
posed to  accept  the  role  of  second-rate  citizens  in  a  self-governing 
Kenya.  Furthermore,  rumours  of  forced  recruitment  of  natives  for 
work  on  European  farms  in  Kenya  stirred  up  British  sentiment  for 
a  practical  application  in  this  Crown  colony  of  the  trusteeship 
principle  which  generally  guided  colonial  policy  elsewhere. 

Balked  in  their  efforts  to  get  control  in  Kenya,  the  Europeans  in 
the  colony  led  by  Lord  Delamere  started  an  agitation  for  an 
African  union.  At  one  time  this  dream  reached  the  dizzy  height  of 
including  all  British-controlled  lands  in  Central  and  East  Africa 
in  the  new  body  politic  which  would,  of  course,  be  dominated  by 
a  handful  of  Europeans.  The  arguments  used  earlier  in  urging  the 
South  African  union— economic,  political,  and  social— were 
made  to  serve  anew  for  other  African  areas.  When  the  union  agi- 
tators scaled  down  their  plans  to  include  only  Kenya,  Tanganyika, 
and  Uganda,  the  Conservative  Government  of  1925-29,  with  Mr. 
L.  S.  Amery  at  the  Colonial  Office,  paid  some  attention  to  their 
request,  but  in  the  end  the  union  was  deemed  impracticable.  Only 
a  semblance  of  the  original  plan  for  an  African  colonial  federation 
survived  in  the  East  African  Governors'  Conference. 

Apart  from  termination  of  the  slave  trade,  the  economic  effects 
of  the  British  occupation  on  East  Africa  centred  on  improvements 
in  communications  and  the  encouragement  of  new  industries.  The 
Mombasa-Lake  Victoria  railroad  line,  built  at  the  expense  of  the 
British  Exchequer  and  completed  in  1902,  provided  an  outlet  for 
East  African  produce  and  linked  Uganda  with  the  East  African 
Protectorate.  The  European  settlers  in  the  Kenya  highlands  intro- 
duced improved  methods  of  agriculture,  gave  employment  to  a 
considerable  number  of  natives,  and  supplied  exportable  goods  for 
the  area.  Among  the  new  industries  encouraged  alike  by  the 
Government  and  by  private  enterprise  was  the  growing  of  cotton 
and  coffee.  The  former  proved  especially  successful  in  Uganda 
where  it  became  a  peasant  crop.  Before  long,  cotton  furnished 
eighty  per  cent  of  Uganda's  export,  and  by  1914  Kenya  coffee  had 
won  a  high  rating  in  world  markets.  World  War  I  did  not  bring  an 
agricultural  boom  for  East  Africa  as  it  did  elsewhere,  but  in  the 
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mid-1 920's  the  primary  producers  enjoyed  a  prosperity  which, 
alas,  was  abruptly  and  disastrously  ended  at  the  close  of  the 
decade.  African  natives  and  European  settlers  alike  had  become 
enmeshed  in  a  world  economy  over  which  they  had  not  the 
slightest  control. 

East  Africa  is  a  hodge-podge  of  races  and  a  babel  of  tongues. 
For  hundreds  of  years  its  littoral  was  under  strong  Arab  influence. 
Even  the  most  skilful  anthropologist  finds  it  difficult  to  untangle 
the  racial  strands  found  among  the  peoples  in  that  region.  While 
most  of  the  native  tribes  were  on  a  low  cultural,  economic,  and 
social  level  when  Europeans  first  arrived,  the  Baganda  of  Uganda 
formed  a  striking  exception.  Their  state,  Buganda,  was  well  organ- 
ized. The  people  were  intellectually  alert  and  receptive  to  new 
ideas.  Christian  missions  worked  successfully  among  them;  they 
readily  learned  new  methods  in  agriculture;  and  since  the  climate 
of  Uganda  is  unsuitable  for  Europeans,  the  protectorate  escaped 
Kenya's  fate  as  a  fashionable  region  for  white  hunters  and  settlers. 
Although  outside  Uganda  Europeans  were  generally  the  em- 
ployers and  the  natives  the  workers,  in  our  period  the  white-black 
relationship  did  not  present  difficult  problems.  It  was  otherwise 
with  the  Indians.  As  British  subjects,  they  resented  exclusion  from 
British-controlled  territory.  With  the  spread  of  nationalist  agita- 
tion in  India,  the  Indian  Government  exercised  perforce  greater 
vigilance  in  protecting  the  interests  and  rights  of  Indian  migrants. 
Moreover,  in  the  Tanganyika  Mandate,  Britain  was  expected  to 
keep  an  open  door  to  all  comers.  This  made  it  virtually  impossible 
to  practise  any  sort  of  discrimination  even  in  Kenya  where  the 
European  settlers  clamoured  for  segregation.  Within  a  very  short 
time  after  Britain  had  attained  a  dominant  position  in  an  East 
African  realm  of  imperial  size,  questions  of  the  most  complex 
kind  began  to  bedevil  British  authorities. 

In  East  Africa,  Christianity  and  secular  education  had  made 
considerable  progress  before  the  end  of  the  1920's.  Missions  main- 
tained many  schools  for  the  support  of  which  they  received  more 
and  more  governmental  aid.  In  1922,  a  government  technical 
school  was  founded  at  Kampala  in  Uganda;  later  this  school 
expanded  and  became  a  secondary  and  teachers'  training  institu- 
tion. Soon  it  grew  into  Makerere  College,  an  institution  of  higher 
education  for  all  of  British  East  Africa  which  received  support 
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from  the  several  governments  in  that  region.  With  a  religious 
instruction  that  emphasized  the  equality  of  man  before  God  and 
with  secular  training  based  on  British  ideas  of  justice  and  human 
rights,  the  sons  of  Africa  were  bound  to  become  dissatisfied  with 
their  position  as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for 
European  and  Asian  invaders. 

Of  the  various  British-controlled  island  groups  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  we  shall  mention  only  Mauritius.  Held  successively  by 
the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  French,  it  was  seized  by  Britain  in 
1810  and  confirmed  as  a  British  possession  four  years  later.  The 
institutions,  language,  and  religion  of  the  French  inhabitants  were 
safeguarded.  In  many  respects,  Mauritius  has  remained  as  French 
as  Quebec.  After  the  abolition  of  slavery,  Mauritian  planters  suc- 
cessfully petitioned  for  the  introduction  of  coolies  from  India,  and 
as  a  result,  the  present-day  inhabitants  of  the  island  are  two-thirds 
Indian.  A  French  patois  is  spoken  by  the  mixed  Asian-French 
population  of  this  Crown  colony. 

As  India  is  treated  separately,  our  survey  of  the  British  Asian 
dependencies  will  be  centred  on  Ceylon  and  Malaya.  In  1901, 
Ceylon  was  Britain's  leading  Asian  colony.  With  a  civilization 
nearly  as  ancient  as  that  of  India,  the  island  had  been  held  by 
Portuguese  and  Dutch  before  it  became  British  toward  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Although  occupied  by  invaders  from  India 
in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  Ceylon  remained  quite  distinct  and 
separate  from  the  mainland;  it  never  formed  a  part  of  the  East 
India  Company's  domain.  Neither  the  Portuguese  nor  the  Dutch 
had  controlled  the  interior  of  the  island.  The  last  independent 
Ceylonese  king  was  deposed  by  his  own  subjects  in  1815  when  all 
of  Ceylon  came  definitely  under  British  rule. 

The  area  of  Ceylon  is  25,000  square  miles  and  by  193 1  its  popu- 
lation had  reached  five  and  a  half  millions.  The  island  contains  a 
diversity  of  races  and  religions.  Descendants  of  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  live  side  by  side  with  those  of  later  invaders  such  as 
the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch,  each  group  maintaining  a  distinct 
individuality.  While  Buddhism  has  the  largest  number  of  devotees, 
Hinduism,  Mohammedanism,  and  Christianity,  with  strength  in  the 
order  given,  count  many  adherents.  The  British  authorities  neither 
favoured  nor  molested  any  Ceylonese  because  of  religious  faith. 

In  1901  Ceylon  had  the  standard  crown  colony  type  of  govern- 
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ment  with  power  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor.  But 
as  the  century  advanced,  political  discontent  grew.  This  growth 
coincided  with  the  Indian  nationalist  agitation  and  with  the 
emphasis  in  the  closing  years  of  World  War  I  and  after  on  the  self- 
determination  of  subject  peoples.  Soon  a  Ceylon  National  Con- 
gress Party  demanded  that  a  majority  in  the  legislative  council  be 
elected  and  that  one  half  of  the  members  of  the  executive  council 
be  Ceylonese.  In  1920  a  new  constitution  established  a  legislative 
council  consisting  of  fourteen  nominated  official  and  twenty-three 
elected  members.  Of  the  latter,  eleven  were  to  be  chosen  on  a  terri- 
torial and  eight  on  a  communal  basis.  As  in  India,  the  majority 
group,  the  Sinhalese,  objected  to  communal  representation,  and 
the  constitution  was  therefore  amended.  A  new  legislative  council 
had  twelve  official  and  thirty-seven  unofficial  members.  Of  the 
latter,  twenty-three  were  elected  by  districts,  eleven  chosen  by 
religious  or  other  communities,  and  three  nominated  by  the 
Governor.  To  this  body  was  given  extensive  authority  over  finance 
and  legislation,  checked  only  by  the  Governor's  veto  power.  The 
Government  was  therefore  representative  to  the  extent  that  a  small 
electorate  of  about  four  per  cent  of  the  population  through  its 
delegates  could  hinder  and  obstruct  reforms  without  having  any 
responsibility  for  the  results  of  such  action.  This  arrangement  as 
well  as  communal  representation  was  severely  criticized  by  a 
commission  headed  by  Lord  Donoughmore. 

To  meet  criticism  and  still  Ceylonese  discontent,  another  con- 
stitution went  into  operation  in  1931;  this  constitution  represented 
a  radical  departure  from  established  models  for  British  colonial 
governments.  Instead  of  the  simple  system  of  an  elected  assembly 
to  which  the  executive  council  was  responsible,  Ceylon  was  given 
a  state  council  of  a  hybrid  sort.  Communal  representation  was 
discontinued.  Fifty  members  of  the  council  were  elected  by  nearly 
universal  franchise,  not  more  than  eight  members  were  nomi- 
nated by  the  Governor,  and  three  were  officials.  Divided  into  com- 
mittees, this  body  had  both  legislative  and  executive  functions. 
Although  revealing  much  ingenuity,  the  experiment  indicated 
little  wisdom.  As  might  have  been  foreseen,  it  functioned  badly, 
yet  the  experiment  proved  beneficial  to  the  extent  that  it  gave  the 
Ceylonese  training  in  politics  and  crystallized  their  demand  for 
complete  self-government. 
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With  a  rich  soil  and  fairly  adequate  rainfall,  Ceylon  has  basic 
qualifications  for  a  prosperous  agricultural  industry.  Other  essen- 
tials were  supplied  by  a  government  which  established  internal 
security,  supported  scientific  research,  and  provided  a  good  system 
of  communications.  In  the  twentieth  century,  Ceylon's  tropical 
agriculture  began  to  be  studied  scientifically.  Research  institutes,  a 
department  of  agriculture,  a  veterinary  department,  a  school  of 
tropical  agriculture,  school  gardens,  and  other  agencies  supported 
both  by  the  Government  and  by  private  enterprise,  rendered  great 
service  to  the  island's  chief  industry.  Tea  was  the  leading  article 
of  export,  with  rubber  not  far  behind,  and  with  coconut  in  the 
third  place.  Tea  was  largely  a  plantation  product,  rubber  produc- 
tion was  about  equally  divided  between  plantations  and  peasant 
cultivators,  and  coconut  was  a  native  industry.  Capital  for  the 
plantations  came  from  Britain;  by  encouraging  a  co-operative 
movement,  the  Government  assisted  in  promoting  self-help  among 
the  Ceylonese.  British  capitalistic  interests  were  aware  of  the  need 
for  scientific  aid  to  agriculture,  and  they  were  also  active  in  find- 
ing new  markets  for  agricultural  produce.  Fluctuations  in  the 
prices  on  world  markets  did,  of  course,  affect  Ceylon.  In  the  great 
depression,  Ceylonese  planters  lost  heavily  and  acted  in  a  measure 
as  economic  shock  absorbers  for  the  labourers  and  peasants  of  the 
island. 

Social  and  economic  problems  received  closer  attention  as  the 
century  advanced.  The  Ceylonese  were  plagued  by  many  of  the 
diseases  common  to  tropical  areas;  age-old  insanitary  habits 
stubbornly  resisted  all  attacks  upon  them.  The  colony  had  an 
active  department  of  medical  and  sanitary  services;  a  medical 
college  had  been  founded  in  1870;  a  clinic  for  tropical  diseases 
was  established  in  1905;  vigorous  campaigns  were  carried  on 
against  malaria  and  the  hookworm;  the  city  of  Colombo  was  pro- 
vided with  good  water  and  adequate  drainage  and  sewage  disposal; 
and  in  1929  Ceylon  had  102  government-supported  hospitals  and 
601  dispensaries,  supplemented  with  85  hospitals  and  706  dispen- 
saries privately  maintained.  Yet,  despite  all  this  effort  and  outlay, 
the  sanitary  conditions  in  the  villages  continued  to  be  primitive. 

As  the  Government's  revenues  increased,  more  aid  was  granted 
to  education.  The  school  census  of  1929  listed  a  total  of  4,290 
schools,  with  547,388  pupils.  Technical  and  vocational  education 
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was  promoted  by  the  Government  Technical  College  founded  in 
1893,  Colombo  University  College  was  founded  in  1921,  and  seven 
years  later  a  university  was  established  at  Kandy.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  handicaps  of  many  languages  and  races  and  of  religious 
differences,  Ceylon  soon  ranked  second  only  to  Japan  among  the 
countries  of  Asia  in  educational  facilities  for  the  people. 

Shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I  the  British  position 
in  the  Malay  pensinsula  was  clarified.  Though  small  in  area  it  had 
three  systems  of  government:  (1)  The  Straits  Settlements  compris- 
ing Singapore,  Malacca,  and  Penang  with  the  Province  Wellesley. 
This  group  was  a  British  territory  governed  as  a  Crown  colony, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  British  subjects.  (2)  The  Federated  Malay 
States  of  Perak,  Pahang,  Selangor,  and  Negri  Sembilan.  Each  of 
these  retained  its  Sultan  and  a  semblance  of  political  autonomy, 
but  the  actual  governing  power  was  vested  in  the  British  political 
agents  at  the  courts  of  the  native  rulers.  These  agents  worked 
under  orders  from  the  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements.  In  1909, 
the  Governor  received  the  additional  title  of  High  Commissioner 
for  the  Malay  States.  A  federal  council  was  created  and  gradually 
the  field  of  common  administration  and  common  services  widened. 
(3)  The  Unfederated  Malay  States  of  Johore,  Kedah,  Perlis, 
Kelantan,  and  Trengannu.  Bound  to  Britain  by  separate  treaties, 
these  states  had  few  ties  between  themselves  or  with  the  other 
political  units  in  the  peninsula  except  subservience  to  Britain  and 
to  the  co-ordinating  power  of  the  British  High  Commissioner. 

Considering  these  areas  collectively  as  Malaya,  we  find  that  the 
country's  economic  life  had  three  outstanding  features —the  trade 
of  Singapore,  plantation  rubber  production,  and  tin  mining.  Two 
of  these  were  directly  traceable  to  British  enterprise.  Singapore 
was  a  miserable,  malaria-infested  fishing  hamlet  in  1819  when  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles  bought  it  from  the  Sultan  of  Johore.  Under 
British  administration,  it  grew  to  a  city  which  in  our  period  had 
more  than  a  half-million  inhabitants;  as  a  free  port  Singapore 
became  one  of  the  world's  leading  trading-centres.  In  1877,  rubber 
seedlings  from  Kew  Gardens  in  London  were  planted  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens  at  Singapore  and  at  two  other  places  in  the 
peninsula.  From  this  small  beginning  sprang  Malaya's  famous 
rubber  industry.  Growing  slowly  at  first,  it  expanded  by  leaps  and 
bounds  after  the  automobile  became  popular.  In  1905  Malaya 
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exported  200,  in  1920  196,000  tons  of  rubber.  During  the  1920's. 
rubber  export  and  prices  fluctuated,  but  Malaya  held  its  lead  as 
the  largest  rubber-producing  country  in  the  world,  and  rubber 
continued  to  be  the  principal  export  article  of  the  peninsula.  The 
slump  of  the  late  1920's  brought  a  restriction  of  tapping.  In  1929 
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Malaya  exported  5,130,000  tons  of  rubber  worth  $435,300,000.  For 
1931  the  figures  stood  respectively  at  1,071,000  tons  and 
$77,802,000. 

Rubber  provided  a  shot  in  the  arm  of  epoch-making  importance 
for  Malayan  economy.  Tin  was  the  earlier  and  'abiding  source  of 
Malaya's  prosperity'.  The  working  of  the  Malayan  tin-mines  goes 
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far  back  into  history,  but  only  after  Britain  had  established  order 
and  security  in  the  peninsula  did  large-scale  mining  develop. 
Foreign  capital,  especially  from  China,  was  attracted  to  tin 
mining,  and  Chinese  coolies  provided  the  main  labour  force.  In 
1929  Malaya  supplied  about  70,000  of  the  world's  191,000-ton 
output  of  tin.  Two  years  later,  prices  fell  sharply.  Representatives 
from  the  main  tin-producing  areas— Malaya,  Bolivia,  Indonesia, 
and  Nigeria— then  attempted  to  adjust  production  to  fit  the 
demand,  but  the  plan  failed  because  areas  contributing  about 
fifteen  per  cent  of  the  world's  ouput  were  excluded  from  the 
original  agreement.  Small,  uneconomical  Malayan  mines  had  to 
close,  and  large  companies  with  modern  machinery  became  the 
rule  in  the  tin-mining  industry,  with  the  result  that  the  Chinese 
share  dropped  from  four-fifths  to  about  one-third  of  the  whole. 

Like  the  rubber-tree,  the  oil-palm  was  brought  to  Malaya  from 
the  outside.  It,  too,  was  much  aided  by  the  scientific  information 
from  the  Malayan  department  of  agriculture.  In  the  1920's,  the 
oil-palm  industry  expanded  rapidly.  The  export  of  oil  and  kernels 
rose  from  respectively  195  and  5  tons  in  1923  to  3,211  and  485 
tons  in  1930.  Capital  as  well  as  expert  knowledge  were  necessary 
for  the  planting  and  care  of  the  trees  and  the  extraction  of  the  oil. 
Consequently,  the  oil-palm  became  a  plantation  industry  which 
required  many  workers  regularly  employed.  Steady  toil  the  Malays 
dislike,  so  it  became  necessary  to  import  labourers  for  all  Malayan 
industries.  Navvies  for  the  rapidly  expanding  transportation  sys- 
tem also  had  to  be  recruited  outside  the  peninsula.  In  the  twentieth 
century,  Malay  grew  prosperous  by  the  use  of  foreign  capital  and 
of  foreign  labour.  Before  long,  the  Malays  constituted  but  a 
minority  in  their  own  land.  The  census  of  1931  showed  that 
Malaya,  including  Singapore,  had  a  population  of  4,400,000,  of 
whom  1,710,400  were  Chinese;  1,645,000  Malays;  and  624,000 
Indians.  It  was  disclosed  also  that  43  per  cent  of  the  total  Malayan 
population  had  been  born  abroad,  and  that  the  immigrants  pro- 
duced by  far  the  larger  share  of  the  country's  income. 

Development  of  public  works  and  of  the  communication  sys- 
tem went  hand  in  hand  with  Malaya's  industrial  progress.  From 
1918  until  1930,  the  Government  spent  on  those  two  items  from 
one-third  to  one-half  of  the  total  revenue.  Since  the  peninsula  is  a 
prolific  breeder  of  diseases,  substantial  sums  were  spent  on  public 
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health.  But  education  fared  rather  badly;  it  was  not  easy  to  supply 
educational  facilities  for  a  multilingual  population  annually  aug- 
mented by  thousands  of  immigrants.  Nevertheless,  census  figures 
for  1931  showed  an  over-all  literacy  rate  which  compared  favour- 
ably with  those  of  South  European  lands  and  of  the  Americas 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Although  recently  acquired  and  relatively  small  both  in  area 
and  in  population,  Malaya  quickly  reached  a  rank  of  much  impor- 
tance among  the  British  dependencies.  She  provided  fields  for 
profitable  capital  investment,  for  banking,  insurance,  and  other 
services,  for  British  traders,  and  for  British  shipping.  In  1926, 
Malaya's  foreign  trade  of  £264  million  exceeded  the  total  of  all 
other  British  Crown  colonies.  Furthermore,  since  the  export  of 
Malaya  went  principally  to  the  United  States,  this  trade  helped 
rectify  the  imbalance  for  Britain  in  the  direct  trade  between  her 
and  the  great  American  republic.  Alone  among  the  British  depen- 
dencies, Malaya  had  the  budgetary  surplus  necessary  for  contribu- 
tions toward  imperial  defence.  In  addition  to  cash  gifts,  the  Feder- 
ated Malay  States  paid  the  cost  of  a  battle  cruiser,  the  Malaya,  for 
the  Imperial  Navy.  After  World  War  I  when  it  was  decided  to 
make  Singapore  the  'Gibraltar  of  the  East',  the  Malay  States  gave 
generous  grants  toward  the  building  of  this  stronghold. 

East  of  Singapore  the  small  dependencies  of  Labuan  and  Brunei 
were  loosely  attached  to  the  Straits  Settlements.  On  the  island  of 
Borneo  the  region  controlled  by  the  North  Borneo  Company  and 
the  state  of  Sarawak  (governed  by  members  of  the  family  of  Sir 
James  Brooke)  were  both  under  British  protection  without  being 
formally  annexed  to  the  British  Empire. 

At  the  opening  of  the  present  century  Hong  Kong,  seized  from 
China  in  1841,  had  become  pne  of  the  great  trading-centres  of  the 
world.  Possessing  the  only  first-class  deep  water  harbour  on  the 
China  coast  south  of  Shanghai,  the  island  was  a  barren  wasteland 
when  ceded  to  Britain.  British  enterprise  developed  Hong  Kong 
into  a  bustling  commercial  port.  Its  entrepot  trade  suffered  in  the 
late  1920's  from  the  effects  of  the  Chinese  boycott  of  British  goods, 
but  the  port  continued  busy  even  in  the  depression  years  and  com- 
mercially and  financially  it  remained  an  important  outpost  of 
Britain.  The  population  of  the  colony,  by  193 1  nearing  the  million 
mark,  was  overwhelmingly  Chinese.  A  gateway  to  China,  Hong 
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Kong  early  served  as  a  focal  point  for  British  commercial  and 
diplomatic  relations  with  that  country.  With  the  establishment  in 
1912  of  the  University  of  Hong  Kong,  the  Crown  colony  became 
a  nucleus  for  the  spread  of  Western  culture  in  the  Far  East. 

To  the  large  number  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  which  cannot  con- 
veniently be  attached  to  America,  Asia,  or  Australia,  the  label 
Oceania  has  been  affixed.  Many  of  these  are  British  dependencies, 
either  as  annexed  colonies  or  as  protectorates.  Of  the  colonies, 
Fiji  is  the  most  important.  Annexed  by  Britain  in  1874  at  the 
request  of  the  inhabitants,  the  islanders  have  made  remarkable 
progress,  and  rank  among  the  most  advanced  of  the  native  peoples 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  Unfortunately,  the  desire  for  gain  by 
European  sugar-planters  caused  them  to  import  coolies  from 
India,  with  the  result  that  by  1931  the  Indian  population  nearly 
equalled  the  native  Fijian.  This  situation  has  complicated  the 
economic,  social,  and  political  problems  of  the  islands.  When  they 
were  taken  over,  the  natives  retained  a  large  amount  of  self- 
government.  But  with  the  passage  of  time,  changes  in  economic 
conditions  and  the  coming  of  the  Indians,  this  system  of  indirect 
rule  was  modified  and  more  duties  were  assigned  to  the  central 
government  organized  after  the  customary  Crown  colony  pattern. 
Most  of  the  governing  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor 
who  also  occupied  the  post  as  High  Commissioner  for  all  islands 
annexed  or  protected  by  Britain  in  the  Western  Pacific.  Of  those 
islands  the  Gilbert  and  Ellice  groups  were  formally  annexed  in 
1915,  while  the  Solomons  and  the  Tonga  (Friendly)  Islands  re- 
mained protectorates.  The  little  island  of  Pitcairn  has  had  fame 
thrust  upon  it  for  it  was  occupied  by  survivors  of  one  of  the  most 
famous  mutinies  in  history,  that  against  Captain  Bligh  on  the 
Bounty ;  1789.  Pitcairn  rivals  Tristan  da  Cunha  as  the  world's 
most  lonely  island.  Between  the  Solomons  and  Fiji  lie  the  New 
Hebrides,  administered  jointly  by  Britain  and  France  since  1906. 

While  the  islands  of  Oceania  are  of  little  economic  importance, 
they  have  long  been  considered  of  great  strategic  value.  In  the 
days  of  sailing  ships,  they  provided  cheer  and  refreshment  for 
weary  sailors;  later  they  supplied  coaling  and  cable  stations;  and 
in  our  own  day  they  offer  airfields  for  use  in  peace  and  war.  At 
present  Oceania  plays  a  most  significant  role  in  the  air  strategy 
involving  relations  between  East  and  West. 
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The  twentieth  century  has  wrought  great  changes  in  non- 
European  as  well  as  in  European  lands.  The  former  have  experi- 
enced an  awakening  more  drastic  than  that  which  swept  over 
Europe  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Shaking  off  the  lethargy  of  the 
ages,  Africans  and  Asians  grope  for  ways  to  raise  themselves  to 
higher  cultural,  economic,  political,  and  social  levels.  When  our 
century  opened,  British  influence  in  one  form  or  another  had 
reached  the  farthest  corners  of  the  globe.  Until  1914  it  continued 
to  expand  and  be  consolidated.  While  World  War  I  sapped  the 
economic  strength  of  Britain,  the  political  ideas  which  she  had 
promulgated  in  the  Victorian  era  won  wider  acceptance.  To  the 
dismay  of  many  Britons,  privileges  which  for  long  periods  they 
had  considered  peculiarly  their  own  were  now  demanded  by  non- 
European  colonials.  Slowly  Britain  learned  that  subject  peoples, 
too,  should  be  inheritors  of  freedom. 

Between  1901  and  1931  economic  needs  stimulated  British 
appreciation  of  opportunities  in  the  dependent  empire.  While  few 
Britons  built  homes  there,  British  entrepreneurial  interests  surVeyed 
more  closely  the  opportunities  the  dependencies  offered  for  new 
enterprise  and  for  capital  investment.  The  old  urge  to  exploit 
colonies  for  the  benefit  of  the  imperial  centre  still  existed,  yet  the 
thought  that  the  best  policy  for  Britain  as  well  as  for  the,  colonies 
would  be  to  combine  development  and  welfare  gradually  won 
acceptance.  Science  was  enlisted  in  the  service  of  this  revised 
colonial  policy.  At  home  as  well  as  in  the  colonies,  the  Govern- 
ment became  an  active  and  directing  force  to  utilize  the  economic 
potentialities  of  the  dependent  empire.  In  1929,  on  the  eve  of  the 
world  depression,  the  British  Parliament  voted  to  expend  one 
million  pounds  for  development  and  welfare  purposes  in  depen- 
dencies. Though  a  modest  sum,  it  was  a  sign  of  things  to  come  in 
the  British  Empire  beyond  the  seas. 


PART  TWO 
1931-55 


INTRODUCTION 

AT  the  opening  of  the  1930's,  gloom  brooded  over  Britain,  Com- 
monwealth, and  Empire.  Gradually  remedies  were  found  for  the 
economic  ills  which  afflicted  the  nations,  but  the  poisons  of  envy, 
greed,  and  hatred  operating  in  the  minds  of  men  throughout  the 
world  produced  a  distemper  which  nearly  annihilated  civilization. 
World  War  II  came  close  to  fulfilling  literally  the  Biblical 
prophecy  about  Armageddon— the  gathering  of  the  forces  of  evil, 
the  emptying  of  vials  of  wrath,  'thunders  and  lightnings*  splitting 
the  air,  'the  cities  of  the  nations  fell',  and  a  fearsome  voice  from 
Heaven  cried  *It  is  done!' 

In  the  second  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century,  British  efforts  at 
recovery,  reform,  and  reconstruction  further  lessened  differences 
between  the  nations  of  the  British  Commonwealth;  opposition  to 
granting  freedom  to  dependencies  waned;  development  and  wel- 
fare became  key  words  in  the  new  infra-imperial  policies.  The 
Second  World  War  was  far  more  ruinous  for  Britain  than  was  the 
first.  Without  the  assistance  she  received  from  the  overseas  mem- 
bers of  the  Commonwealth  and  from  the  United  States,  she  would 
have  been  overwhelmed  by  ruthless  enemies. 

Britain  emerged  from  the  conflict  a  debtor  nation,  much  reduced 
in  power  and  stature.  But  the  dauntless  spirit  of  her  peoples,  which 
had  remained  gloriously  steadfast  in  the  unprecedented  trials  of 
war,  supported  her  as  she  turned,  courageous  and  resourceful,  to 
face  the  complex  problems  of  peace.  The  Commonwealth  was 
enlarged  with  the  admission  of  Asian  nations,  and,  during  and 
after  the  war,  its  overseas  members  grew  in  wealth  and  stature  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  organization  became  truly  a  league  in 
which  Britain  remained  primus  inter  pares  by  virtue  of  the  experi- 
ence and  training  of  her  leaders  in  government,  business,  industry, 
and  science,  rather  than  because  of  her  economic  and  political 
power.  All  the  Commonwealth  nations  adopted  British  precepts  in 
government  and  economics.  In  a  special  and  unique  sense,  Britain 
became  the  mother  of  nations. 

The  impact  of  new  and  mighty  forces  produced  tremendous 
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upheavals  in  dependent  areas.  Peoples  formerly  subject  to  British 
control  stridently  clamoured  for  self-government.  To  grant  such 
requests  became  the  accepted  creed  of  all  British  political  parties; 
they  were  equally  united  in  promoting  schemes  furthering  the 
development  and  welfare  of  dependent  areas.  As  the  twentieth 
century  reached  the  halfway  mark,  the  great  African  continent 
was  awakening.  Patiently  and  tolerantly,  Britain  guided  sons  of 
Africa  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  skills  of  economic,  political,  and 
social  affairs  required  for  national  sovereignty. 

Somewhat  to  her  dismay,  Britain  found,  however,  that  Africans 
and  Asians  considered  her  a  veritable  incarnation  of  the  twin 
abominations  of  colonialism  and  imperialism  so  loudly  denounced 
by  political  agitators.  Conscious  of  having  eradicated  many 
ancient  evils  in  dependent  areas  and  having  acquainted  their 
peoples  with  new  beneficent  political  and  social  ideas,  Britain  was 
distressed  by  the  flocks  of  black  chickens  which  came  home  to 
roost.  That  they  presented  proof  positive  of  the  notorious  ingrati- 
tude of  peoples  befriended  seemed  to  Britons  inadequate  explana- 
tion of  the  venom  spewed  against  them.  Their  bewilderment  showed 
that  they,  too,  had  short  memories.  Britons  are  apt  to  forget  the 
role  economic  forces  played  in  empire-building.  Directly  or  in- 
directly, in  one  form  or  another,  colonies  had  been  expected  to 
further  British  economic  interests.  Except  for  the  missionaries, 
few  Britons  who  went  to  the  dependencies  as  administrators  and 
traders  subscribed  to  the  noble  tenets  of  the  wise  British  leaders 
and  thinkers  at  home  and  overseas  who  emphasized  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  imperial  power  to  govern  for  the  benefit  of  the  subject 
peoples.  The  charges  which  Sir  Francis  Younghusband,  an  Eng- 
lishman who  knew  India  well,  levelled  against  his  countrymen 
(Asia,  August  1941)  'The  English  left  their  manners  behind  them 
when  they  went  to  India  and  their  women  were  worse  than  their 
men'  also  fit  some  who  served  in  the  colonies. 

But  if  we  consider  the  period  when  the  British  Empire  grew, 
and  the  conditions  which  existed  in  the  territories  at  the  time  they 
were  seized,  Britain  on  balance  comes  out  well  in  the  final  assess- 
ment of  her  record  as  an  imperial  power.  The  new  nations  of 
'.Africa  and  Asia  pattern  their  governments  and  institutions  after 
those  of  Britain;  politically  they  are  British  nations  and  therein 
lies  the  greatest  tribute  to  their  former  British  masters. 


CHAPTER  IX 

Britain 

THE  decade  of  the  1930's  opened  inauspiciously  for  Britain.  A 
world-wide  depression  hit  her  hard.  Threatened  with  economic 
collapse  she  took  radical  measures  to  avert  a  calamity.  No  sooner 
was  the  economic  storm  weathered  than  the  international  situa- 
tion grew  desperate.  In  this  field,  British  statesmanship  failed; 
war  broke  out;  the  second  world  conflict  was  more  calamitous 
than  the  first  and  Britain  narrowly  escaped  complete  disaster. 
The  second  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century  was  one  of  the  most 
lamentable  periods  in  British  history.  Chronologically,  our  account 
of  events  in  the  years  1931-55  will  be  arranged  in  three  sections: 
(1)  recovery  from  the  depression  and  the  spread  of  international 
nihilism,  1931-39;  (2)  the  war  years,  1939-45;  (3)  aftermath  of  war, 
reconstruction  and  recovery,  1945-55.  For  each  of  these  periods 
our  discussion  will  be  grouped  under  political,  economic,  social, 
and  foreign  affairs. 

In  the  summer  of  193 1  Ramsay  MacDonald,  as  head  of  a  British 
Labour  government,  failed  to  get  the  approval  of  colleagues  and 
party  to  the  drastic  economic  measures  which  he  and  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  Philip  (later  Lord)  Snowden,  deemed 
necessary  in  order  to  balance  the  budget  and  save  the  gold  stan- 
dard. MacDonald  then  resigned  but  immediately  resumed  the 
prime  ministership  in  a  National  Government,  so  called  because 
it  included  leading  members  of  the  Conservative,  Labour,  and 
Liberal  parties.  King  George  V  invited  him  to  do  this  on  the 
advice  of  the  Liberal  leader  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  in  the  belief  that 
only  MacDonald  could  win  the  co-operation  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  economic  recovery  efforts.  MacDonald  accepted  the 
assignment  although  he  fully  realized  that  acceptance  meant  pro- 
scription by  the  party  he  had  created  and  led.  Four  Conservatives, 
four  Labourites,  and  two  Liberals  formed  the  Cabinet  which  faced 
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the  duty  of  restoring  at  home  and  abroad  confidence  in  the  sound- 
ness of  the  British  economic  structure  and  in  the  ability  of  Britain 
to  help  bring  the  world  out  of  the  great  economic  crisis.  A  few 
Liberals  and  Labourites  supported  the  new  Government,  while 
the  Conservatives  lined  up  solidly  behind  it.  Although  their  leader 
Stanley  Baldwin  held  only  the  relatively  unimportant  post  of  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  he  was  in  fact  Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  expected  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  on  his  chief. 

That  the  National  Government  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
British  Parliament  and  nation  was  soon  demonstrated.  A  budget 
imposing  new  and  heavy  tax  burdens  on  the  country  passed  with- 
out much  difficulty.  On  20  September  1931  Britain  went  off  gold. 
Though  unprecedented  in  time  of  peace,  this  action  aroused  no 
excitement.  In  the  general  election  which  followed  in  October,  the 
voters  returned  558  supporters  of  the  Government  and  only  52 
Labourite  opponents.  The  Conservatives  ran  far  ahead  of  the 
other  parties,  numbering  471  in  the  new  House  of  Commons.  With 
the  reorganization  of  the  Government  after  the  election,  Neville 
Chamberlain  took  over  the  Exchequer;  to  him  fell  the  greater 
share  of  the  task  of  leading  Britain  out  of  the  depression  and 
restoring  her  to  economic  health. 

Before  we  discuss  the  British  economic  new  deal,  1931-39,  we 
shall  sketch  certain  features  of  British  politics  in  this  period. 
Although  it  was  known  that  the  reconstituted  National  Govern- 
ment would  abandon  free  trade,  Liberal  free-traders,  among  whom 
Sir  Herbert  Samuel  was  the  most  prominent,  remained  members 
lest  their  resignation  cause  a  political  crisis  in  a  time  of  uncer- 
tainty. By  the  autumn  of  1932  this  danger  had  disappeared,  and 
the  free-trade  Liberals  withdrew.  The  wartime  Prime  Minister, 
David  Lloyd  George,  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  British  voters 
to  such  an  extent  that  after  the  1931  election  his  followers  in  the 
House  of  Commons  numbered  only  members  of  his  own  family. 
Later  he  accepted  an  earldom,  and  thus  joined  the  house  whose 
members  he  had  bitterly  criticized  and  mercilessly  ridiculed  in  the 
heyday  of  his  public  life. 

Equally  anti-climactic  was  the  end  of  Ramsay  MacDonald's 
distinguished  career.  Hated  and  reviled  by  his  old  Labour  associ- 
ates, he  was  only  tolerated  by  his  new  Conservative  allies.  While 
lending  significant  aid  in  the  Government's  efforts  to  settle  the 
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problems  of  India,  1931-35,  he  had  little  influence  in  the  planning 
of  the  British  reconstruction,  recovery,  and  reform  programme. 
Shattered  in  health  and  with  his  mental  power  ebbing,  Ramsay 
MacDonald  in  1935  stepped  down  from  the  prime  ministership 
and  Stanley  Baldwin  took  over  for  the  third  time. 

For  two  years  Baldwin  again  held  the  highest  office  in  Britain. 
Neither  as  administrator  nor  as  Prime  Minister  and  statesman  can 
he  be  adjudged  great,  but  to  a  remarkable  extent  he  won  the  affec- 
tion and  confidence  of  British  voters.  To  the  English  especially,  he 
embodied  virtues  which  they  considered  highly  admirable.  They 
believed  him  to  be  honest  and  patriotic,  a  man  of  character  who 
could  be  trusted  to  keep  cool  in  any  emergency.  He  excelled  in 
man-to-man  negotiations,  and  during  his  third  term  as  Prime 
Minister  he  served  Britain,  Commonwealth,  and  Empire  well  when 
their  King,  Edward  VIII,  abdicated  in  December  1936. 

Few  British  monarchs  have  mounted  the  throne  amid  so  much 
widespread  acclaim  as  did  the  eldest  son  of  King  George  V.  As 
Prince  of  Wales  the  new  sovereign  had  become  popular  as  a  demo- 
cratic and  friendly  person  who  had  had  a  very  good  press.  What  the 
British  public  did  not  know  was  that  Edward  VTII  neither  relished 
the  duties  of  kingship  nor  possessed  the  power  and  strength  of  char- 
acter required  for  successful  execution  of  them.  In  1936,  shortly 
after  his  accession  to  the  Throne,  the  King  decided  to  marry  Mrs. 
Simpson,  an  American  by  birth,  the  wife  of  a  British  subject,  and 
previously  divorced  from  an  American  husband  on  grounds  not 
considered  valid  by  the  Anglican  Church  of  which  the  King  of 
England  is  the  nominal  head.  It  became  the  painful  duty  of  Stan- 
ley Baldwin  as  Prime  Minister  to  inform  Edward  VIII  that  the 
contemplated  marriage  was  unacceptable  to  Britain  as  well  as  to 
the  other  Commonwealth  nations.  Millions  of  British  subjects 
considered  such  a  union  sinful.  If  their  King  entered  into  the 
projected  marriage,  their  loyalty  to  the  Crown  would  be  severely 
strained.  Firmly  yet  kindly  Baldwin  told  his  sovereign  of  the 
insoluble  problems  which  would  be  created  by  this  marriage. 
Faced  with  the  choice  of  relinquishing  either  the  woman  he  loved 
or  his  Crown,  Edward  VIII  chose  the  latter  course.  Abdicating  in 
favour  of  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  who  took  the  name  and 
title  of  King  George  VI,  the  ex-King  retired  into  private  life  as 
Duke  of  Windsor.  Due  to  the  skill  and  tact  of  Stanley  Baldwin, 
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the  abdication  crisis  passed  with  no  untoward  event  at  home  or 
overseas  and  no  weakening  of  ties  that  bound  Commonwealth  and 
Empire  together.  After  the  Coronation  of  George  VI  in  the  spring 
of  1937,  Baldwin  resigned  as  Prime  Minister,  accepted  an  earldom, 
and  went  into  a  dignified  retirement  ended  by  his  death  ten  years 
later. 

An  election  in  the  autumn  of  1935  increased  the  strength  of 
Labour  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  about  150,  but  the  Conserva- 
tives continued  to  hold  a  large  majority;  in  May  1937  Neville 
Chamberlain  succeeded  Baldwin.  The  younger  of  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain's two  sons,  Neville  Chamberlain  had  followed  in  his 
father's  footsteps  as  business  man  and  Lord  Mayor  of  Birming- 
ham before  entering  national  politics.  He  also  shared  his  father's 
interest  in  social  problems  and  had  achieved  marked  success  as 
Minister  of  Health,  1 924-29.  As  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  under 
MacDonald  and  Baldwin,  Chamberlain  carried  a  heavier  load 
than  any  other  member  of  the  Government  and  showed  excep- 
tional administrative  ability.  At  the  time  of  Baldwin's  retirement, 
Neville  Chamberlain  was  the  logical  successor  to  the  prime  minis- 
tership. 

Largely  due  to  Chamberlain's  initiative,  Britain  recovered  quite 
rapidly  from  the  depressed  conditions  of  1931.  Her  financial  house 
was  set  in  order,  and  within  a  relatively  short  time  the  devaluated 
British  pound  competed  quite  successfully  with  the  devaluated 
American  dollar  in  the  world's  money  market.  By  abandoning  free 
trade,  Britain  opened  the  door  for  a  reintroduction  of  the  intra- 
imperial  tariff  system  discontinued  in  1846.  At  the  economic  con- 
ference held  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  in  the  summer  of  1932,  elaborate 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  promotion  of  trade  between  the 
countries  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Empire  by  means  of  tariff 
preferences.  By  a  variety  of  laws  touching  agriculture,  coal-mining, 
electric  power  and  gas,  and  the  shipbuilding  and  textile  industries, 
the  regulatory  power  of  the  British  Government  over  economic 
life  was  vastly  extended.  Sweeping  new  legislation  affected  hous- 
ing, slum  clearance,  public  health  and  sanitation,  unemployment 
and  poor  relief.  These  measures,  as  well  as  the  changed  approach 
to  economic  and  social  problems,  lessened  differences  between 
the  British  and  the  Australasian  methods  of  handling  such  issues. 
Moreover,  the  altered  British  fiscal  policy  and  special  regulations 
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which  strengthened  the  Imperial  Government's  control  over  the 
floating  of  loans  to  overseas  countries  and  the  selling  of  their 
securities  created  a  new  type  of  relationship  between  Britain  and 
the  Dominions  beyond  the  seas. 

But  as  the  economic  clouds  lifted,  those  presaging  an  inter- 
national hurricane  grew  more  threatening.  The  rosy  1918-19 
dream  of  a  happy  world  with  peace,  plenty,  and  security  failed  to 
materialize.  Negotiations  for  world-wide  disarmament  collapsed. 
The  League  of  Nations,  launched  in  1919  amid  universal  rejoicing, 
was  flouted  first  by  Japan  in  1931  and  later  repeatedly  by  two 
other  League  members,  Germany  and  Italy.  Protests  by  Britain 
and  France  failed  to  halt  the  aggressors.  The  Western  powers 
learned  from  experience  what  they  should  have  known  all  along: 
that  'diplomacy  without  power  is  like  an  orchestra  without  instru- 
ments'. With  painful  frequency,  Britain  and  France  first  loudly 
condemned  and  then  meekly  condoned  violations  by  aggressor 
nations  of  treaties  and  other  solemn  engagements.  Never  before  in 
modern  history  had  British  influence  counted  for  so  little  in  inter- 
national affairs  as  in  the  'lotus  years'  of  the  1930's. 

It  has  become  customary  to  blame  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs 
on  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  period,  MacDonald,  Baldwin,  and 
Chamberlain,  and  their  foreign  secretaries.  As  occupiers  of  posts 
with  influence  and  power,  these  statesmen  carried  the  heaviest 
responsibility  for  the  failure  of  Britain  to  direct  the  course  of 
international  relations  and  avert  Armageddon.  However,  seldom 
in  the  world's  history  has  a  nation  collectively  been  so  blame- 
worthy for  misreading  signs  of  the  time  as  was  the  British  nation, 
1 93 1-39.  In  a  period  when  humanity  was  being  uprooted  over  large 
areas,  and  malevolent  dictators  were  hard  at  work  destroying 
freedom,  law,  and  reason,  and  were  busily  fomenting  hatred  be- 
tween peoples,  British  intellectual  and  political  leaders  circulated 
peace  ballots  and  hooted  down  the  watchmen  who  saw  disaster 
coming  and  urged  their  countrymen  to  take  the  needed  measures. 
Obtusely,  Britons  put  their  trust  in  the  magic  power  of  formulae. 

Having  failed  to  check  treaty-breaking  and  other  violent  actions 
by  Japan,  Italy,  and  Germany  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  Britain 
and  France  in  the  summer  of  1938  faced  a  serious  crisis  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, a  state  created  in  1919  by  the  powers  at  Versailles  and 
hitherto  considered  the  most  modern,  democratic,  and  progressive 
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of  the  republics  formed  after  the  1914-18  war.  Failing  to  under- 
stand the  aims  and  purposes  of  Adolf  Hitler  and  to  explore  fully 
the  possibility  of  aid  from  Russia  and  from  the  opponents  of 
Hitler  within  Germany,  Neville  Chamberlain  took  an  unprece- 
dented step  for  a  British  Prime  Minister— he  sought  out  the  enemy 
and  begged  for  peace.  Peace  of  a  sort  he  got,  but  at  what  a  price! 
Czechoslovakia  was  broken  up;  her  defence  system  was  destroyed; 
her  great  Skoda  armament  works  were  turned  over  to  Germany. 
Returning  home  from  his  disastrous  negotiations  with  Hitler, 
Neville  Chamberlain  received  a  hero's  welcome.  He  averred  that 
he  brought  peace  with  honour  and  declared  Hitler  to  be  an  honest 
man.  Rarely  has  a  nation's  leader  showed  a  greater  lack  of  insight 
than  did  Neville  Chamberlain  at  Munich  in  the  autumn  of  1938. 

He  and  Britain  soon  had  a  rude  awakening.  Shortly  after  the 
signing  of  the  Munich  agreement,  Hitler  resumed  his  war- 
mongering. Inflammatory  speeches  were  accompanied  with  secret 
intrigues  to  destroy  unity  in  what  remained  of  Czechoslovakia  and 
to  find  pretexts  for  annexing  that  republic.  In  March  1939  Hitler 
struck.  Prague  was  occupied;  Czechoslovakia  ceased  to  exist.  A 
disillusioned  Chamberlain  angrily  denounced  this  act  of  brigan- 
dage, hastily  he  concluded  pacts  which  guaranteed  the  integrity 
of  Poland  and  Rumania,  belatedly  he  sought  to  inject  vigour  into 
Britain's  rearmament  efforts,  vainly  he,  aided  by  France,  attempted 
to  reach  an  agreement  with  Russia.  The  world's  leading  nihilists, 
Germany's  Adolf  Hitler  and  Russia's  Joseph  Stalin,  were  already 
plotting  to  turn  loose  the  dogs  of  war. 

In  the  summer  of  1939  both  dictators  engaged  in  shadow- 
boxing.  Hitler  pretended  to  negotiate  with  Poland  concerning  the 
free  city  of  Danzig  and  Poland's  corridor  across  German  territory 
to  the  Baltic  Sea;  Stalin  went  through  the  motions  of  discussing 
with  Britain  and  France  the  possibility  of  an  anti-German  agree- 
ment. Suddenly  the  villains  threw  off  their  masks.  On  23  August 
1939  the  news  of  a  Hitler-Stalin  pact  burst  upon  a  startled  world. 
The  wolf  and  the  bear  would  hunt  together.  Poland  and  the  Baltic 
republics  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  were  to  be  devoured. 
In  vain  the  baffled  and  stunned  Western  powers  tried  to  stem  the 
war  tide.  Hitler  and  his  henchmen  were  bent  on  drenching  the 
soil  of  Europe  with  blood.  On  1  September  1939  the  Germans 
invaded  Poland.  A  British  ultimatum  with  threat  of  war  failed  to 
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halt  them.  True  to  their  ancient  reputation  for  valour,  the  Poles 
resisted,  but  they  had  only  inferior  forces  and  equipment,  and  the 
German  armoured  divisions  drove  ruthlessly  to  the  heart  of 
Poland.  With  the  outcome  decided,  Russia  struck  from  the  east  at 
the  hapless  country.  The  glorious  autumn  of  1939  saw  Warsaw  in 
flames  and  the  Polish  republic  crushed.  Russia  then  proceeded 
leisurely  to  gobble  up  the  Baltic  republics;  in  November  she 
attacked  Finland,  who  offered  stout  resistance,  but  was  overcome. 

In  fulfilment  of  treaty  obligations,  Britain  and  France  on 
September  3rd  declared  war  on  Germany.  But  neither  in  the  air 
nor  on  land  and  sea  did  they  attempt  a  diversionary  move  to  lessen 
the  pressure  on  Poland.  Except  on  the  sea,  where  German  sub- 
marines and  surface  raiders  took  a  heavy  toll  of  allied  and  neutral 
shipping,  the  world  for  eight  months  witnessed  the  strange  spec- 
tacle of  a  'twilight  war'.  Britain  adopted  conscription  and  rearmed 
but  without  real  vigour.  The  curious  stupor  which  had  paralysed 
Britain  earlier  in  the  1930's  was  not  dispelled  by  the  shock  of  war. 
Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  readily  aligned  themselves 
with  Britain  and  proceeded  to  mobilize  their  manpower  and  other 
resources  for  active  participation  in  the  war.  But  in  South  Africa 
only  the  small  majority  of  thirteen  votes  in  the  Assembly  defeated 
the  neutralists  led  by  General  Hertzog.  This  defeat  caused  his 
resignation  as  Prime  Minister  and  the  elevation  of  General  Smuts 
to  that  post.  Eire  decided  to  remain  neutral,  and  Britain  was  thus 
denied  the  use  of  Queenstown  (Cobh)  as  a  base  from  which  to  fight 
the  German  submarines.  India  was  declared  to  be  at  war  when 
Britain  was  at  war,  an  action  resented  by  the  National  Congress 
Party.  Here,  as  in  South  Africa,  the  war  stimulated  domestic 
political  conflicts.  In  the  other  dependencies,  no  organized  opposi- 
tion to  war  measures  developed  and  they  soon  gave  substantial 
aid  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Thus  light  and  shade  filled  the  infra- 
imperial  war  picture.  Elsewhere  the  *  twilight  war*  provided  little 
cheer  for  Britain.  The  exception  was  the  destruction  of  the 
German  battleship  Admiral  Graf  von  Spee  in  the  River  Plate,  off 
Montevideo,  in  December  1939. 

On  the  political  scene  in  Britain,  the  most  significant  change 
was  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  into  the  Cabinet 
shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  war.  To  the  delight  of  the  Navy,  he 
took  his  old  post  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Public  opinion, 
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which  in  the  autumn  of  1938  had  been  almost  solidly  behind 
Neville  Chamberlain,  now  turned  against  him.  The  Labour  Party, 
blithely  ignoring  its  past  record  on  rearmament,  attacked  him 
savagely  ;^a  growing  faction  among  the  Conservatives  began  to 
entertain  serious  doubts  about  his  fitness  as  a  war  leader.  During 
the  gloomy  winter  of  1939-40  everything  went  wrong  from  the 
British  point  of  view.  The  United  States  was  unwilling  to  repeal  its 
neutrality  law,  and  the  problem  of  finding  means  to  purchase 
much-needed  supplies  from  that  country  created  extremely  difficult 
economic  and  financial  problems  for  Britain.  France  was  unable 
to  recover  her  old  fighting  spirit.  Spain  was  an  uncertain  factor  in 
international  politics.  Despite  the  profit  Italy  gained  from  the  war, 
it  seemed  evident  that  her  dictator  was  simply  awaiting  the  most 
favourable  moment  to  join  Hitler  in  attacking  the  West.  Belgium 
declined  to  negotiate  a  joint  defence  plan  with  Britain.  The  Rus- 
sian occupation  of  the  Baltic  states  stirred  up  much  British  resent- 
ment; the  attack  on  Finland  aroused  demands  for  Anglo-French 
help  for  the  embattled  Finns,  demands  which  waxed  so  strong  that 
a  force  was  assembled  and  requests  sent  to  Norway  and  Sweden 
for  permission  to  cross  their  territories  to  aid  Finland.  But  for- 
tunately this  request  was  refused  and  the  Western  powers  were 
saved  from  a  war  with  Russia.  Mr.  Churchill,  in  particular,  was 
much  concerned  over  iron-ore  shipments  from  Sweden  to  Ger- 
many via  the  Norwegian  port  of  Narvik,  and  over  the  German  use 
of  the  territorial  waters  of  Norway  as  a  corridor  for  submarines  to 
reach  the  North  Atlantic.  But  his  plans  to  counteract  this  menace 
were  forestalled  on  9  April  1940,  when  Germany  fell  upon  her 
small,  unsuspecting,  and  unprepared  northern  neighbours,  Den- 
mark and  Norway. 

Realizing  the  hopelessness  of  armed  resistance,  Denmark  sub- 
mitted, but  Norway  chose  to  fight  Calls  for  aid  brought  hastily- 
collected  British,  French,  and  Polish  troops  to  her  shores.  It  was 
a  case  of  'too  little  and  too  late'.  The  German  mastery  in  the  air 
more  than  made  up  for  her  lack  of  sea-power.  Defeated  with  con- 
siderable losses,  the  Allies  withdrew  from  Norway  whose  King 
and  Government  then  moved  to  London.  After  six  weeks  of  fight- 
ing, the  Norwegian  military  forces  surrendered. 

The  British  defeat  in  Norway  gave  the  signal  for  an  attempt  to 
overthrow  Chamberlain.  A  Labour  censure  motion  received  con- 
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siderable  support  from  the  Conservative  side  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Among  the  rebel  Conservatives  were  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet  Sir  Roger  Keyes,  who  appeared  in  the  House  in  full  uniform, 
and  Mr.  L.  S.  Amery,  a  former  Cabinet  colleague  of  the  Prime 
Minister.  To  a  stunned  House,  Mr.  Amery  adressed  to  Chamber- 
lain Oliver  Cromwell's  terrible  denunciation  of  the  Rump  of  the 
Long  Parliament:  'Depart,  I  say,  and  let  us  have  done  with  you. 
In  the  name  of  God,  go!*  The  motion  of  no  confidence  lost  by  a 
margin  of  eighty-one  votes,  but  more  than  fifty  Conservatives  had 
gone  into  the  Opposition  lobby  and  several  others  abstained  from 
voting. 

Outside  Parliament  the  demand  for  Chamberlain's  resignation 
grew  in  strength  every  hour.  Vainly  did  he  try  to  organize  a  coali- 
tion government— Labour  Party  leaders  refused  to  serve  under 
him.  Then  Hitler  executed  another  of  his  lightning  strokes. 
On  10  May  1940  the  Germans  invaded  Belgium  and  the  Nether- 
lands. Oddly  enough,  Chamberlain  believed  that  the  new  situation 
required  his  continuance  in  office,  but  his  colleagues  thought  other- 
wise. At  last  he  resigned.  The  King  then  asked  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  to  form  a  new  government. 

Mr.  Churchill,  who  accepted  the  task  without  hesitation,  de- 
cided to  organize  a  national  administration,  and  Labour  was 
willing  to  join  him.  In  the  re-shuffling  of  posts,  Neville  Chamber- 
lain became  Lord  President  of  the  Council.  Two  months  later  he 
retired,  broken  in  health,  and  on  9  November  1940  he  died.  Both 
Labourites  and  Liberals  entered  the  new  Government.  Two 
Labour  leaders,  Messrs.  Attlee  and  Greenwood,  became  members 
of  the  Inner  or  War  Cabinet.  Among  other  Labourites  in  the  new 
administration  were  Mr.  Ernest  Bevin  as  Minister  of  Labour,  and 
Mr.  Herbert  Morrison,  who  held  in  succession  the  posts  of  Minis- 
ter of  Supply,  Home  Secretary,  and  Minister  of  Home  Security.  A 
political  truce  was  declared  for  the  war's  duration,  and  the  life  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  extended  for  the  same  period. 

Some  shifting  of  offices  but  no  important  governmental  change 
took  place  during  the  war  years.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  acquired 
a  stature  the  like  of  which  no  British  statesman  has  held  since 
William  Pitt  the  elder;  inasmuch  as  Britain  faced  incomparably 
greater  danger  in  1940  than  when  Pitt  took  over  in  1757,  Chur- 
chill can  justly  be  rated  as  Britain's  foremost  War  Minister. 
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Churchill  bluntly  told  his  countrymen:  *I  have  nothing  to  offer 
but  blood,  toil,  tears  and  sweat.  You  ask  what  is  our  aim.  I  can 
answer  it  in  one  word.  Victory.  Victory  at  all  costs.  Victory  in 
spite  of  all  terror.  Victory  however  long  and  hard  the  road  may 
be,  for  without  victory  there  is  no  survival/ 

Observing  that  France's  resistance  was  crumbling,  Churchill 
offered  her  a  union  with  Britain  when  the  war  was  over.  He  begged 
the  French  Government  to  move  to  North  Africa  if  necessary,  but 
at  all  costs  to  remain  in  the  struggle  and  let  the  French  Fleet  con- 
tinue to  co-operate  with  that  of  Britain.  He  pleaded  with  Italy  not 
to  court  everlasting  infamy  by  stabbing  France  in  the  back.  He 
urged  the  Belgians  to  stand  fast  though  the  odds  against  them 
seemed  overwhelming. 

All  in  vain.  Belgium  surrendered.  The  defeated  and  outflanked 
British  army  in  France  then  retreated  hastily  to  the  Channel  port 
of  Dunkirk  from  whence  the  troops  were  ferried  home  in  the 
greatest  evacuation  feat  in  history.  By  2  June  1940,  about  320,000 
men  had  been  rescued;  weary,  dispirited,  and  without  equipment, 
they  were  only  a  semblance  of  an  army.  On  June  10  Italy  struck 
at  a  defeated  France.  Not  since  the  dark  days  in  the  early  fifteenth 
century  when  Joan  of  Arc  saved  the  country  had  the  gallant 
French  nation  been  so  bankrupt  in  leadership,  so  confused  and 
bewildered  as  in  June  1940.  The  Third  French  Republic  collapsed. 
An  aged  soldier,  Marshal  Petain,  took  over,  signed  an  armistice, 
and  all  of  western  France  was  occupied  by  the  enemy.  At  mid- 
summer, a  victorious  Germany  bestrode  Europe  from  the  North 
Cape  to  the  Pyrenees.  From  numerous  airfields,  her  superior  air 
force  could  bomb  any  point  in  the  United  Kingdom.  From  hun- 
dreds of  sheltered  harbours  her  submarines  and  sea-raiders  could 
sally  forth,  ring  the  British  Isles,  and  endanger  the  vital  Atlantic 
supply  routes.  Within  sight  of  the  English  coast  a  mighty  undefeated 
German  army  could  assemble  for  an  invasion  of  Britain.  German 
long-range  guns  shelled  Dover.  As  in  1066,  invaders  of  Britain 
could  strike  both  from  Norway  and  from  France.  And  Britain  was 
practically  defenceless.  The  soldiers  brought  from  France  had  for 
the  moment  ceased  to  be  an  effective  fighting  force.  Only  one 
recently  landed  Canadian  Army  unit  was  ready  for  combat  duty. 
The  gallant  British  Air  Force  was  inadequate  for  both  offence  and 
defence.  Deprived  of  French  support  and  handicapped  by  the 
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neutrality  of  Eire,  the  British  Navy  could  not  perform  all  the 
assigned  duties  of  defence  and  offence  after  Italy  had  entered  the 
War. 

At  Britain's  side  stood  the  overseas  nations  of  the  British  Com- 
monwealth and  remnants  of  Dutch,  French,  Norwegian,  and 
Polish  fighting  forces.  The  Allies  were  too  weak  to  be  of  much 
value  in  active  warfare,  but  Dutch  and  Norwegian  merchantmen, 
especially  Norway's  large  tanker  fleet,  proved  of  immense  value 
in  the  Battle  of  Britain,  Although  the  British  nations  beyond 
the  seas,  Australia,  Canada,  and  New  Zealand,  unhesitatingly 
arrayed  themselves  in  the  battle  line  against  Nazism,  they  were 
unprepared  for  war  and  too  far  distant  to  render  immediate  aid  to 
the  imperilled  mother  country.  In  the  United  States,  the  mightiest 
of  the  neutrals,  sympathy  for  Britain  ran  high  but  a  rigid  neu- 
trality act  hindered  the  flow  of  much-needed  supplies. 

The  position  of  Britain  seemed  hopeless.  Germany  controlled 
and  exploited  all  of  western  and  central  Europe.  Her  ally,  Italy, 
apparently  held  the  Mediterranean  and  its  littorals  in  her  grip. 
The  Soviet  Union  acted  as  an  ally  of  Germany.  Though  the  two 
dictators,  Hitler  and  Stalin,  distrusted  and  planned  to  doublecross 
each  other,  they  were  friends  for  the  moment.  Since  1936  Japan 
had  been  an  ally  of  Germany;  Hungary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and 
Spain  stood  ready  to  join  the  winning  side.  Even  Portugal,  Eng- 
land's oldest  ally,  showed  no  disposition  to  assist  her  ancient  pro- 
tector. In  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Asia,  peoples  and  nations  were 
willing  to  profit  by  the  distress  of  Britain,  and,  jackal-like,  to  seize 
sections  of  the  British  and  French  empires. 

In  this  time  of  extreme  peril,  Britain's  Prime  Minister,  the 
British  peoples  and  the  British  fighting  forces  resolutely  refused 
to  admit  the  possibility  of  defeat.  Though  the  outlook  was  grim, 
Mr.  Churchill's  courage  never  faltered.  Sternly  he  egged  on  his 
countrymen  to  heroic  efforts.  He  did  not  minimize  the  danger  nor 
the  sacrifice  needed.  Every  man  and  woman  was  urged  eto  do  his 
duty,  whatever  it  may  be,  with  special  pride  and  care*.  The 
bravery  of  the  British  peoples  matched  that  of  their  leader.  Un- 
waveringly men  and  women  of  all  classes  and  ages  worked, 
trained,  and  fought.  Labour  unions  gave  up  highly  prized  advan- 
tages and  privileges.  For  the  duration  of  the  emergency  rights 
which  might  hinder  the  war  effort  were  suspended.  Everyone  sub- 
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mitted  to  types  and  varieties  of  regimentation  and  restriction  un- 
heard of  even  in  World  War  I.  As  in  the  day  of  Pitt  the  Younger, 
Britons  were  determined  to  save  their  own  land  by  their  exertions 
and  Europe  by  their  example. 

Shouting  defiance  at  his  country's  foes,  the  Prime  Minister  took 
quick  and  desperate  measures.  Iceland  was  occupied  by  British 
troops.  When  the  Government  of  France  refused  either  to  dis- 
mantle or  to  remove  naval  units  beyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy, 
British  warships  attacked,  destroyed,  or  severely  damaged  French 
naval  units  at  Oran  in  North  and  Dakar  in  West  Africa.  Taking 
great  risks  with  the  defence  of  Britain,  Churchill  in  August  1940 
dispatched  men,  guns,  and  tanks  to  Egypt.  In  his  judgment,  key 
posts  in  the  defence  of  Commonwealth  and  Empire  must  be  held 
at  all  costs.  The  Suez  Canal  was  such  a  post.  Threatening  to  sunder 
the  British  imperial  life-line  through  the  Mediterranean,  Italy  en- 
dangered Malta  and  Suez.  If  these  were  captured,  vital  British 
interests  in  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  and  Farther  Asia  might  be 
irretrievably  lost. 

The  reinforcements  sent  to  Egypt  arrived  in  the  nick  of  time. 
On  September  12th  the  Italians  attacked  Egypt.  But  the  British 
forces  made  up  of  United  Kingdom,  Australasian,  Indian,  and 
colonial  troops  threw  the  attackers  back  with  heavy  losses.  Later 
that  autumn,  Italy's  East  African  army  seized  British  Somaliland, 
but  the  Sudan,  British  East  Africa,  and,  above  all  others  in  impor- 
tance, the  imperial  nerve  centre  at  Suez  remained  in  British  hands. 

Meanwhile,  the  crucial  Battle  of  Britain  had  begun.  Early  in 
August  1940  the  much  vaunted  German  'Luftwaffe9  started  large- 
scale  bombing  raids  either  to  frighten  Britain  into  submission  or 
to  soften  her  for  a  great  military  invasion.  In  four  weeks,  sixty- 
four  major  attacks  were  made  on  specific  objectives.  Outnum- 
bered, the  British  airmen  could  not  meet  the  enemy  over  France  or 
the  Channel;  he  had  to  be  fought  over  British  soil.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  high  explosive  and  incendiary  bombs  fell  on  towns,  cities, 
ports,  and  countryside.  The  bombs  did  much  damage,  but  at  a 
heavy  cost  to  the  attackers.  Heroic  British  airmen,  assisted  by 
some  Poles,  fought  back  with  wonderful  courage  and  skill.  In  the 
words  of  Mr.  Churchill:  'Never  in  the  field  of  human  conflict  was  so 
much  owed  by  so  many  to  so  few/  The  British  Air  Force  aided  by 
ground  defences  brought  down  hundreds  of  enemy  aircraft.  Then 
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the  daylight  attacks  tapered  off.  Night  bombing  followed.  By  drop- 
ping incendiaries  the  Luftwaffe  could  spot  the  targets  at  night  with- 
out much  difficulty.  Among  them  London  was  a  favourite  goal.  On 
29  December  1940  the  business  section  of  the  metropolis,  the  City, 
was  blitzed.  In  this  holocaust,  the  greater  part  of  the  City  with  its 
many  architectural  and  historical  monuments  was  laid  waste. 

For  Britain  the  year  1940  ended  in  gloom.  On  land  and  sea  she 
had  suffered  exceedingly  heavy  losses.  Her  enemy  had  gone  from 
strength  to  strength.  The  vast  resources  of  the  European  continent 
in  manpower,  mineral  and  industrial  wealth,  and  technical  skills 
were  at  his  disposal.  In  comparison  with  the  defeats  suffered,  the 
British  successes  in  North  Africa  and  against  the  German  and 
Italian  navies  seemed  puny.  Only  in  the  west,  on  the  diplomatic 
front,  was  there  a  hopeful  gleam.  The  American  Neutrality  Act 
had  been  modified;  American  diplomatic  efforts  kept  France  and 
Spain  from  joining  Germany;  in  a  famous  deal  of  September  1940 
Britain  received  fifty  over-age  destroyers  from  the  United  States 
in  return  for  naval  and  air  bases  in  the  West  Indies  and  New- 
foundland. The  ships  were  valuable  for  convoy  and  patrol  duties, 
but  more  important  than  the  ships  was  the  tangible  proof  of  an 
American  desire  to  prevent  a  British  defeat 

The  year  1941  proved  as  eventful  as  its  predecessor.  Again 
defeats  outnumbered  victories  for  Britain  and  her  allies.  But  at 
its  end  Russia  and  the  United  States  were  on  their  side.  As  the 
year  opened,  a  British  army  in  East  Africa  routed  and  destroyed 
Italian  forces  far  superior  in  numbers.  British  Somaliland  and 
Ethiopia  were  liberated  and  Italy's  colonies  captured.  On  the 
Egyptian  front,  a  British  offensive  begun  in  the  previous  Decem- 
ber scored  great  successes.  The  Italians  were  chased  out  of  Libya 
with  heavy  losses.  Then  British  troops  had  to  be  diverted  from 
North  Africa  to  Greece.  Germans  arrived  in  Africa  and  drove 
depleted  British  forces  back  into  Egypt 

Meanwhile,  the  Balkans  had  become  a  battleground  on  which 
the  British  were  defeated  as  they  previously  had  been  in  Norway, 
Belgium,  and  France.  In  October  1940  Italy  attacked  Greece  but 
the  Hellenic  kingdom  defeated  the  Italians  and  threatened  to  drive 
them  out  of  Albania,  which  they  had  held  since  April  1 939.  Britain 
assisted  Greece  with  aeroplanes;  from  bases  in  Egypt  and  the 
Greek  island  of  Crete  the  British  dealt  severe  blows  to  the  Italian 
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Navy.  Foreseeing  German  action  in  south-eastern  Europe,  Mr. 
Churchill  attempted  without  success  to  build  a  Balkan  alliance 
which  would  include  Turkey.  Hungary,  Rumania  and  Bulgaria 
joined  the  German-Italian  alliance  and  only  a  last-minute  uprising 
in  Belgrade  prevented  similar  action  by  Yugoslavia.  Yugoslavia 
resisted  when  the  Germans  started  the  advance  toward  Greece,  but 
was  soon  overwhelmed.  British  aid  to  Greece  failed  to  halt  the 
Germans,  who  had  great  superiority  in  the  air.  The  British  were 
driven  both  from  the  Greek  mainland  and  from  Crete,  and  the 
British  Navy  lost  heavily  by  German  air  attacks.  From  new  bases 
in  the  Libyan  desert,  Crete,  and  islands  in  the  Aegean  Sea  Ger- 
many threatened  Egypt,  the  Suez,  and  the  whole  Middle  East. 
Britain's  ally,  Turkey,  hastened  to  negotiate  neutrality  and  trade 
treaties  with  the  Germans. 

However,  prompt  British  action  arrested  further  eastward 
advances  by  her  enemies.  After  minor  skirmishes  in  Iraq,  pro- 
Germans  were  ousted  and  pro-British  officials  were  put  in  control. 
Serious  difficulties  were  experienced  with  the  authorities  in  French 
mandated  Syria.  Acting  under  instructions  from  the  P&ain  govern- 
ment in  France,  they  sharply  resisted  attempts  by  British  and  Free 
French  We  Gaulle)  forces  to  take  over  the  country.  It  required 
stiff  fighting  before  new  governments  were  installed  in  Lebanon 
and  Syria.  Again  encouragement  came  from  America.  In  March 
1941  President  Roosevelt  signed  the  very  important  Lend-Lease 
Bill  whereby  Britain  obtained  sorely  needed  supplies  from  the 
United  States  without  paying  cash  over  the  counter.  In  April, 
American  ships  were  allowed  to  carry  supplies  to  Egypt.  It  became 
clear  that  Britain's  survival  necessitated  all  possible  American  aid 
short  of  war. 

In  May  of  1941  the  allied  naval  control  of  the  North  Atlantic 
was  seriously  threatened.  From  its  hiding-place  in  a  Norwegian 
fjord,  one  of  Germany's  two  super-battleships,  the  Bismarck, 
emerged  near  the  sea-lanes  between  America  and  Britain.  Lacking 
ships  to  match  this  giant  in  armament  and  firing  power,  it  took  a 
combination  of  torpedo-carrying  aircraft  and  surface  vessels  to 
destroy  the  Bismarck.  Despite  this  success,  the  activities  of  the 
German  submarines  continued  to  disturb  President  Roosevelt  and 
his  advisers.  In  a  carefully  thought-out  and  well-phrased  fireside 
chat  on  May  27th  he  called  attention  to  the  extreme  gravity  of  the 
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international  situation,  and  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  in  his 
judgment  the  survival  of  Britain  was  essential  to  the  safety  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  therefore  imperative  that  Britain  should 
receive  American  war  supplies.  He  declared,  'this  can  be  done;  it 
must  be  done;  it  will  be  done'.  At  the  close  of  his  highly  impor- 
tant address,  Roosevelt  announced  dramatically  that  he  had  issued 
a  proclamation  'that  an  unlimited  national  emergency  exists'. 
Consequently  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  speed  up  defence 
preparations. 

Coming  as  it  did  upon  the  heels  of  British  defeats  in  Greece, 
Crete,  and  the  Libyan  desert  and  at  a  time  when  great  anxiety 
existed  for  the  safety  of  the  Middle  East  and  the  Suez  Canal, 
Roosevelt's  speech  mightily  strengthened  the  morale  in  British  and 
allied  countries.  Nearly  four  weeks  later  they  were  further  en- 
couraged by  the  announcement  that  Germany  and  Russia  were  at 
war.  In  the  morning  of  22  June  1941  German  armies  crossed  the 
borders  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Hitler-Stalin  Pact  had  been  a 
conspiracy  against  European  peace.  Its  signers  profoundly  dis- 
trusted one  another.  Both  believed  that  the  interests  of  the  states 
which  they  headed  were  fundamentally  antagonistic.  Hitler  judged 
that  the  German  successes  in  the  Balkans  offered  an  excellent 
chance  to  strike  a  knock-out  blow  at  Russia.  From  the  Baltic  to 
the  Aegean,  Germany  held  the  borderlands  between  western  and 
eastern  Europe.  She  controlled  the  keys  to  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea 
entrances  to  Russia.  From  northern  Norway,  she  flanked  Russia's 
communications  through  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Britain  appeared 
paralysed  by  defeats  and  the  submarine  blockade.  Moreover, 
actions  of  Russia  since  the  summer  of  1939  had  hardened  British 
public  opinion  against  that  country.  Perhaps  Britain  would  assume 
a  non-belligerent  attitude  in  a  German-Russian  war  and  allow 
Hitler  to  become  master  of  continental  Europe. 

The  German  Fiihrer  and  his  associates  had,  however,  failed 
fully  to  grasp  the  extent  of  fear,  hatred  and  loathing  which  their 
barbarous  regime  had  excited  in  Britain.  No  sooner  had  Mr. 
Churchill  learned  that  war  had  broken  out  between  Germany  and 
Russia  than  he  went  on  the  air  and  pledged  full  British  support  to 
the  Russians  until  the  common  foe  had  been  overthrown.  Action 
followed  the  promise.  From  Britain  and  the  United  States  supplies 
for  Russia  were  carried  in  allied  ships,  convoyed  largely  by  the 
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British  Navy,  to  the  Russian  Arctic  port  of  Murmansk.  The  route 
thither  lay  through  a  murky,  stormy  sea  on  the  edge  of  Arctic 
icefields.  It  was  exposed  to  attacks  from  German  air  and  naval 
bases  in  Northern  Norway.  Scores  of  ships,  hundreds  of  seamen, 
and  huge  quantities  of  war  material  were  lost  on  that  grim  run. 
Yet  enough  supplies  got  through  to  enable  Russia  to  check  and 
finally  defeat  the  mighty  German  army.  Meanwhile,  Britain  and 
Russia  jointly  occupied  Iran,  thereby  forestalling  a  possible 
German  seizure  of  that  country  and  opening  up  a  new  supply 
route  through  the  Persian  Gulf  for  the  hard-pressed  Russian 
forces. 

In  the  summer  of  1941  the  United  States  and  Britain  drew  closer 
together.  American  troops  relieved  the  British  in  'Iceland.  Early 
in  August,  President  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Churchill  met  for  con- 
ferences aboard  warships  at  Placentia  Bay,  Newfoundland.  From 
thence  they  issued  a  joint  statement,  'the  Atlantic  Charter',  in 
which  they  disclaimed  imperialistic  ambitions  on  the  part  of 
their  respective  countries  and  affirmed  that  principles  of  freedom 
and  self-determination  should  be  applied  in  dependent  areas.  Less 
than  a  month  later,  President  Roosevelt  ordered  the  American 
Navy  to  attack  any  German  submarine  found  in  American  waters. 
In  November  the  American  Neutrality  Act  was  so  amended  as  to 
make  it  virtually  a  dead  letter. 

By  this  time  Japan  had  perfected  her  plans  for  securing  mastery 
over  eastern  and  southern  Asia  and  over  Oceania.  But  first  the 
American  naval  control  of  the  Pacific  had  to  be  broken.  While 
keeping  negotiations  afoot  in  Washington  over  controversial 
issues,  Japan  followed  the  pattern  for  action  established  in  wars 
with  China  and  Russia  and  prepared  a  secret  and  sudden  crip- 
pling blow  at  the  American  fleet  stationed  at  Pearl  Harbour, 
Hawaii.  The  commanders  at  this  important  base  failed  to  keep 
adequate  watch,  and  on  Sunday,  7  December  1941,  a  carrier-based 
Japanese  air  force  bombed  Pearl  Harbour  and  inflicted  very 
serious  damage  on  a  number  of  American  capital  ships  stationed 
there.  This  attack  catapulted  the  United  States  into  war. 

In  the  second  week  of  December  1941  the  war  became  global. 
War  declarations  flew  thick  and  fast  in  the  days  after  Pearl  Har- 
bour. Germany  and  Italy,  allies  of  Japan  for  more  than  a  year, 
declared  war  on  the  United  States.  The  countries  at  war  with 
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Germany  became  the  enemies  of  Japan,  who  struck  swiftly  and 
hard  at  American,  British,  Dutch,  and  French  possessions  in 
south-eastern  Asia  and  the  western  Pacific.  On  December  8th,  the 
American  air  force  in  the  Philippine  Islands  was  wiped  out;  two 
days  later  two  powerful  British  warships,  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  Repulse,  were  sunk  off  Malaya  by  the  Japanese  Air  Force.  In 
the  air,  on  land,  and  on  the  sea  Japan  was  supreme  in  the  area  she 
hoped  permanently  to  dominate.  By  spring  1942  Japan  controlled 
Guam,  the  Philippines,  Indonesia,  the  Solomon  Islands,  French 
Indo-China,  Siam,  Malaya,  and  Burma.  Her  Navy  appeared  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  She  threatened  India,  Ceylon,  Australia,  Fiji, 
and  New  Zealand.  Britain  had  thwarted  German  and  Italian 
attempts  to  destroy  her  empire,  but  she  lacked  the  strength  to 
protect  dependencies  and  sister  nations  in  Asia,  Australasia,  and 
Oceania  against  Japan.  The  duty  of  defending  these  outposts  fell 
upon  the  United  States,  whose  power  and  prestige  had  been 
severely  damaged  by  Nippon. 

The  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  War  gave  a  tremen- 
dous psychological  lift  to  all  peoples  victimized  by  German 
aggression.  Hope  for  speedy  deliverance  rose  high  in  the  nations 
whose  lands  the  Germans  occupied;  they  felt  sure  they  would  be 
freed.  But  it  took  three  and  a  half  years  before  the  liberation  was 
actually  accomplished.  Not  until  the  late  autumn  of  1942  did  the 
tide  of  battle  turn  in  favour  of  the  Allies.  In  the  spring  and  summer 
of  that  year  Japan  consolidated  her  conquests,  began  to  incor- 
porate them  into  a  vast  Japanese  imperial  system,  and  sought  to 
arouse  in  the  inhabitants  bitter  hostility  to  Europeans  and  Ameri- 
cans. From  bases  on  the  islands  of  Timor  and  New  Guinea  she 
made  ready  to  launch  attacks  on  Australia.  To  prevent  Japanese 
landings  on  Madagascar,  British  forces  occupied  this  French 
colony.  Meanwhile,  Germany  intensified  her  submarine  attacks  on 
allied  shipping  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Carib- 
bean. She  claimed  that  in  June  alone  her  sea-rovers  sank  900,000 
tons  of  allied  shipping.  Though  this  figure  was  probably  too  high, 
the  losses  in  ships,  men,  and  material  were  very  heavy.  Even 
American  coastal  waters  were  now  in  the  war  zone.  In  North 
Africa,  German  forces  penetrated  to  within  seventy  miles  of 
Alexandria.  Relentlessly  German  armies  drove  into  Russia.  Aided 
by  Finland,  who  craved  revenge  for  the  Russian  attacks  on  her  in 
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1939-40,  the  Germans  practically  encircled  Leningrad;  they  over- 
ran the  greater  part  of  European  Russia,  imperilled  Moscow,  and 
reached  the  Volga  River  and  the  Caucasus. 

As  the  autumn  of  1942  faded  into  winter,  Nemesis  crept  up  on 
Germany  and  her  allies.  Strengthened  by  American  airmen  and 
equipment,  the  British  Air  Force  began  to  give  German  cities  and 
industrial  and  transportation  centres  the  same  kind  of  treatment 
that  earlier  in  the  War  the  German  Luftwaffe  had  so  generously 
bestowed  on  Poland,  Norway,  the  Netherlands,  and  Britain.  On 
23  October  1942,  the  British  army  in  Egypt  assumed  the  offensive 
and  broke  the  German  lines  at  El  Alamein.  Fighting  stubborn 
rearguard  actions,  the  famous  German  Afrika  Korps  retreated 
westward.  In  the  meantime,  on  November  8th,  strong  American 
and  British  forces  invaded  French  Morocco  and  Algeria.  Driving 
eastward  from  landing-bases  in  the  latter  country,  they  pushed 
German  and  Italian  armies  into  a  North  African  pocket.  Simul- 
taneously with  these  events,  the  German  advance  in  the  Volga 
region  was  halted.  The  efforts  of  Japan  to  tighten  her  hold  on 
Oceania  were  thwarted  by  American  air  and  naval  forces  in  a 
series  of  bitterly  fought  engagements  on  November  13th-15th  off 
Guadalcanal  in  the  Solomons.  The  year  1942  had  started  very 
inauspiciously  for  the  Allies,  before  its  end  the  situation  was 
reversed. 

The  opening  of  1943  saw  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  the  might 
of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan.  The  initiative  in  the  global  war 
passed  to  their  enemies.  In  the  Far  East,  Japan  lost  the  command 
of  the  sea  to  the  United  States  which  made  the  liberation  of  the 
Philippines  possible.  In  North  Africa  converging  campaigns  from 
east  and  west  led  to  the  liquidation  of  German  and  Italian  armies 
in  that  area.  An  allied  invasion  of  Sicily  and  Italy  followed.  De- 
feated on  land  and  sea,  the  Italians  overthrew  Mussolini  and  with- 
drew from  the  war.  But  Germany  poured  strong  and  well-equipped 
forces  into  the  peninsula  and  sharp  fighting  continued  until  May 
1945.  Russia  scored  a  great  victory  at  Stalingrad,  and  during 
1943  she  gradually  cleared  the  enemy  from  her  own  territory. 
British  and  American  air  attacks  on  Germany  wrought  fearful 
damage,  but  though  defeat  appeared  certain,  Japan  and  Germany 
fought  stubbornly  on.  They  hoped  for  dissension  among  the  Allies, 
and  Germany  expected  sensational  results  from  new  weapons.  The 
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new  weapons  might  indeed  have  turned  the  tide  in  her  favour  if 
she  had  not  lost  the  race  in  the  scientific  research  necessary  for  the 
production  of  them.  Work  on  new  infernal  machines  was  much 
delayed  by  a  successful  British  bombing  attack  in  August  1943  on 
the  production  headquarters  at  Peenemunde  in  the  Baltic.  More- 
over, efficiently  aided  by  exiled  European  scientists  and  generously 
supported  by  government  subsidies,  the  United  States  forged 
ahead  in  atomic  research  and  produced  the  first  atom  bomb. 

But  at  New  Year  1944  the  atom  bomb  was  still  in  the  future. 
Though  the  Allies  had  gained  the  upper  hand  over  their  enemies 
on  land,  sea,  and  in  the  air,  terrible  destruction  and  slaughter  con- 
tinued for  another  year  and  a  half.  With  two  powerful  allies, 
America  and  Russia,  Britain  no  longer  held  the  pre-eminent  posi- 
tion which  she  had  occupied  from  the  fall  of  France  until  Pearl 
Harbour.  But  in  the  aggregate,  the  contributions  to  the  war  effort 
by  the  British  nations  and  by  British  dependencies  increased  each 
year.  In  Britain,  all  productive  power,  resources,  and  skills  were 
mobilized  as  never  before  in  her  history.  Despite  the  destruction, 
dislocation,  and  havoc  caused  by  German  bombing,  the  loss  of 
ships,  the  handicap  of  shortages,  and  the  physical  and  mental 
weariness  induced  by  the  prolonged  struggle,  the  British  peoples 
fought  and  worked  indomitably.  The  British  Navy  and  merchant 
marine  made  possible  the  shipment  to  the  various  war  theatres  of 
the  vast  amount  of  war  material  produced  by  the  United  States. 
The  experience  and  skills  which  Britain's  fighting-men,  scientists, 
industrialists,  and  statesmen  had  acquired  were  freely  made  avail- 
able to  the  British  allies. 

Because  of  the  enormous  American  contributions  of  men  and 
material,  an  American  soldier,  General  Eisenhower,  was  made 
supreme  commander  of  the  allied  armies  in  western  Europe.  In 
1944,  when  the  centre  of  the  Western  military  efforts  shifted  from 
Italy  to  France,  a  British  soldier,  Sir  Harold  (later  Lord)  Alexan- 
der, was  put  in  command  in  the  Mediterranean  area,  and  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  invasion  of  France,  June  1944,  the  hero  of  El 
Alamein,  General  (later  Field-Marshal  Lord)  Montgomery  was 
made  field  commander  on  the  Western  Front. 

During  1944  and  until  the  surrender  of  Germany  in  May  1945, 
the  chief  efforts  of  the  Allies  were  focused  on  the  European  war 
theatres.  But  for  the  Australasian  nations  and  for  the  British 
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dependencies  in  Asia  and  Oceania  the  war  against  Japan  was  of 
the  greatest  importance.  Here  in  1944  the  efforts  centred  on  free- 
ing the  Philippines,  supplying  China  with  equipment  to  fight 
Japan,  and  expelling  the  Japanese  from  Burma.  In  eastern  Europe, 
Russia  drove  the  "Germans  out  of  the  satellite  countries  of 
Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Hungary.  The  British  proposal  for  an 
American-British  invasion  of  the  Balkans  was  vetoed  in  Washing- 
ton. Britain  then,  by  a  unilateral  and  much-criticized  action, 
landed  troops  in  Greece  and  prevented  that  country  from  passing 
under  communist  control. 

The  most  dramatic  event  of  the  year  was  the  landing  on  6  June 

1 944  of  strong  American  and  British  forces  in  northern  France. 
Masterfully  planned  and  brilliantly  executed,  the  storming  of 
Hitler's  west  European  fortress  called  for  tremendous  efforts  and 
sacrifices.  Although  momentarily  caught  off  guard,  the  well-trained 
and  equipped  German  armies  fought  with  the  skill  and  valour  so 
frequently  exhibited  by  them  since  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
But  they  had  lost  the  necessary  air  protection;  they  were  in  enemy 
territory;  and  the  Allies  had  a  marked  superiority  in  new  equip- 
ment. Realizing  that  the  war  was  lost  and  that  further  resistance 
would  cause  incalculable  harm  to  their  country,  high-ranking 
German  generals  joined  with  old  anti-Nazis  in  a  plot  to  assassinate 
Hitler  on  20  July  1944,  and  to  overthrow  his  regime.  Unfortu- 
nately the  plan  miscarried  and  the  infuriated  Ftihrer  and  his 
criminal  band  wrought  fearful  vengeance  on  the  conspirators. 
Hitler's  armies  remained  steadfast.  Great  German  cities  like  Ham- 
burg were  blasted  by  the  Allies  with  terrible  thoroughness.  Relent- 
lessly allied  armies  moved  into  Germany  from  west  and  east. 
Finally,  as  the  Russians  entered  Berlin,  Hitler  ended  his  baneful 
life  by  his  own  hand.  At  that  moment  most  of  Germany  had  been 
overrun  and  except  for  three  to  four  hundred  thousand  troops 
stationed  in  Norway,  her  armies  had  been  destroyed.  On  7  May 

1945  all  the  German  forces  in  Germany  and  Denmark  surren- 
dered. The  following  day,  those  in  Norway  followed  suit.  But 
Japan  refused  to  give  up.  Not  until  August  1945,  after  two  of  her 
big  cities,  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  had  experienced  the  fearsome 
effects  of  American  atomic  bombs,  did  Japan  beg  for  peace. 

Although  the  threat  of  enemy  invasion  had  vanished  long  before 
the  war  ended,  Britain  remained  in  the  war  zone  almost  till  the 
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last.  A  week  after  the  landing  in  Normandy,  jet-propelled  bombs 
descended  upon  London.  They  were  followed  a  few  months  later 
by  still  more  formidable  rocket  bombs.  These  projectiles  became 
known  as  Vl's  and  V2's.  While  the  former  could  be  intercepted 
by  a  balloon  barrage,  no  effective  way  was  found  to  stop  the  latter. 
The  Vl's  had  the  shorter  range  and  were  stopped  comparatively 
soon  with  the  occupation  of  their  launching-grounds  on  the  Conti- 
nent, but  the  V2's  kept  on  coming  until  the  seizure  of  the  Ruhr 
district  in  1945.  Both  caused  much  destruction;  arriving  literally 
from  the  stratosphere,  they  had  an  unnerving  effect  far  greater 
than  that  produced  by  ordinary  aerial  bombing.  Fortunately,  by 
the  time  the  'doodle-bugs'  came,  victory  was  within  the  grasp  of 
the  Allies.  The  courageous,  long-enduring  Londoners  were  deter- 
mined to  stick  it  out  till  the  end. 

For  Britain,  World  War  II  was  an  all-out  war.  With  a  popula- 
tion of  forty-seven  million,  about  six  million,  including  more  than 
half  a  milUon  women,  were  in  the  armed  services.  In  addition 
enlistments  in  part-time  semi-fighting  services  such  as  observer 
corps  and  civilian  and  home  defence  units  totalled  more  than  three 
million  of  both  sexes.  Troops  from  Britain  fought  in  Europe, 
Africa,  and  Asia.  Contrary  to  rumours  assiduously  spread  by 
Anglophobes,  two-thirds  of  the  men  in  the  famous  British  Eighth 
Army,  which  broke  through  the  German  lines  at  El  Alamein  and 
drove  the  Germans  and  Italians  from  Cyrenaica  and  Tripoli,  had 
come  from  the  British  Isles;  about  three-fourths  of  the  casualties 
in  that  campaign  were  Britons  from  the  homeland.  After  Germany 
had  surrendered,  large  British  forces  were  transferred  immediately 
to  the  Far  East;  by  the  time  Japan  threw  in  the  sponge  666,000 
Britons  were  engaged  in  the  fight  against  her. 

World  War  II  took  a  heavy  toll  of  British  civilians.  Of  the 
357,1 16  killed  in  the  war,  30,000  were  fishermen  and  sailors  in  the 
Merchant  Navy,  and  60,000,  including  7,700  children,  were  civilian 
victims  of  aerial  bombing.  The  total  number  of  Britons  killed  or 
disabled  approached  one  million— a  loss  of  manpower,  skilled 
and  unskilled,  that  proved  a  great  handicap  in  the  post-war  era. 

The  direct  British  economic  losses  in  the  war  were  staggering. 
They  have  been  estimated  as  equal  to  one-quarter  of  Britain's 
pre-war  national  wealth.  Much  of  that  represented  loss  in  capital 
goods  and  overseas  disinvestment*  Despite  very  heavy  taxes  during 
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the  war  years,  when  more  than  one-half  of  the  national  income 
was  used  for  war  purposes,  and  the  immense  amount  of  aid 
received  from  the  United  States  under  the  lend-lease  arrangement, 
the  war  left  Britain  with  a  staggering  debt  of  about  twenty-five 
billion  sterling,  of  which  a  considerable  percentage  was  held  exter- 
nally. For  the  first  time  in  more  than  three  centuries,  Britain  was 
a  debtor  nation.  Furthermore,  she  was  a  debtor  nation  with  a 
greatly  impaired  capacity  to  produce  goods.  For  six  years  her 
entire  economy  had  been  geared  to  war  production;  the  shift  to  a 
peace  basis  involved  dislocation  of  industry  and  other  painful 
processes.  Her  transportation  system  had  been  disarranged;  the 
wear  and  tear  on  the  railroads,  the  destruction  of  industrial  plants, 
dock  facilities,  and  harbour  installations  not  only  represented 
immense  capital  losses  but  also  serious  impairment  of  production. 
From  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  all  British  dwelling-units  had  been 
destroyed  or  damaged.  With  a  merchant  marine  thirty  per  cent 
below  that  of  1938  and  an  export  trade  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
1945  only  forty  per  cent  in  volume  of  the  last  pre-war  year,  the 
British  economy  was  ill-conditioned  to  meet  new  and  unprece- 
dented demands.  The  work  of  reconstruction  and  recovery  was 
also  made  difficult  by  the  sudden  discontinuance  of  American 
lend-lease  without  allowing  time  for  required  readjustments.  More- 
over, the  shifting  of  the  weight  of  British  imports  from  Europe  to 
America,  with  its  high  and  rapidly  rising  price-level,  threw  the 
economic  system  out  of  balance.  A  weary  Britain  turned  from 
the  almost  unbearable  strains  of  a  war  for  survival  to  the  hercu- 
lean tasks  of  adjusting  to  the  problems  of  peace. 

Although  the  British  balance  sheet  from  World  War  II  scored 
heavily  on  the  debit  side,  the  credit  side  was  not  entirely  blank. 
British  agriculture  expanded  and  became  more  highly  mechanized 
in  the  war  years.  The  land  under  cultivation  was  extended  from 
thirteen  to  nineteen  million  acres  and  food  production  increased 
approximately  thirty  per  cent.  Lack  of  manpower  in  the  war 
period  was  overcome  by  the  use  of  tractors  on  the  farms,  the  num- 
ber of  which  rose  from  60,000  before  the  war  to  nearly  200,000  at 
its  end.  Other  gains  were  of  a  type  which  cannot  be  measured 
statistically  but  are  still  of  great  national  importance.  Shortages 
made  it  necessary  to  pay  close  attention  to  the  people's  diet. 
Children  became  a  privileged  class.  Despite  hardships,  the  nation's 
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health  was  not  seriously  impaired,  and  the  health  lessons  learned 
the  hard  way  in  the  war  years  were  not  forgotten.  During  the 
emergency,  class  barriers  virtually  disappeared*  Not  only  in  the 
fighting  services,  but  in  fields  and  factories,  in  air  raid  shelters  and 
in  fire-fighting  activities  people  from  all  stations  of  life  mingled 
and  took  their  share  in  the  battle  for  survival.  A  National  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1944  opened  wide  the  door  of  opportunity  for  under- 
privileged youth.  With  government  encouragement  Sir  William 
(afterward  Lord)  Beveridge  worked  out  a  great  social  security 
programme.  Necessity  compelled  the  British  peoples  to  abandon 
old  ways  and  to  examine  means  and  measures  in  an  objective, 
realistic  spirit.  With  a  Conservative  Prime  Minister  and  a  large 
Conservative  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Britain  put  into 
practice  principles  of  nationalization  and  government  control 
formerly  rejected  offhand  as  socialistic.  Slogans  lost  their  value 
and  new  proposals  were  tested  empirically.  In  the  face  of  the  enor- 
mous handicaps  caused  by  enemy  bombing,  the  disruption  of 
transportation,  and  war  strains,  the  overall  British  industrial  pro- 
duction reached  new  high  levels.  At  the  war's  end,  Britain's  place 
in  the  world  was  far  different  from  what  it  had  been  in  1901,  but 
the  British  peoples  were  far  from  demoralized.  Conscious  of 
having  withstood  and  overcome  the  shocks  of  defeats,  blitzes, 
undreamed-of  hardships,  and  severe  losses,  their  self-confidence 
remained  unimpaired.  Courageously  they  set  about  making  good 
war  losses  and  solving  the  problems  of  peace  as  they  had  con- 
quered the  trials  of  war. 

The  political  truce  proclaimed  in  May  1940  was  well  kept. 
Conservatives,  Labourites,  and  Liberals  worked  together  harmo- 
niously in  the  Government  and  in  Parliament*  The  disloyalty  of 
the  few  British  Communists  from  August  1939,  the  date  of  the 
Hitler-Stalin  Pact,  until  June  1941,  when  the  two  conspirators  were 
at  war,  did  not  worry  Britain  much,  but  the  British  Fascists  were 
taken  more  seriously  and  their  leader,  Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  with 
several  of  his  henchmen,  was  imprisoned.  In  accordance  with  the 
practice  followed  in  World  War  I,  no  election  was  held  during  the 
war  years.  Consequently,  by  May  1945  an  election  was  nearly  five 
years  overdue.  To  prepare  for  it,  the  Labour  Party  served  notice 
shortly  after  the  surrender  of  Germany  that  the  political  truce  was 
ended,  and  Labour  members  withdrew  from  the  Government, 
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which  was  then  reorganized  as  purely  Conservative.  Parliament 
was  dissolved  and  a  general  election  was  scheduled  for  early 
July. 

In  the  short  political  campaign,  each  party  sought  electoral 
support.  Although  the  Liberals  ran  many  candidates,  this  famous 
middle-of-the-road  party  was  so  shattered  that  the  actual  contest 
was  between  Conservative  and  Labour  parties.  The  Conservatives 
pointed  with  pride  to  the  war  achievements  of  their  peerless 
leader  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  but  as  a  party  they  were  handi- 
capped by  their  record  in  foreign  relations  during  the  1930's. 
Since  they  had  been  in  power  at  that  time,  they  were  blamed  for 
the  war  and  all  the  miseries  it  had  brought  on  Britain,  Common- 
wealth, and  Empire.  Britons  greatly  admired  Mr.  Churchill.  They 
fully  appreciated  that  as  a  war  leader  he  stood  head  and  shoulders 
above  all  other  statesmen  in  the  world.  But  they  doubted  his  quali- 
fications as  a  pilot  in  time  of  peace.  In  particular,  they  distrusted 
his  judgment  on  Commonwealth  and  intra-imperial  issues.  The 
problems  of  India  urgently  demanded  solution,  but  Mr.  Churchill's 
speeches  on  India  in  the  1930's  had  alienated  Indian  nationalists. 
It  was  feared  that  Churchill  was  still  an  imperialist  of  the  school 
of  Kipling.  The  times  demanded  that  imperial  political  problems 
be  handled  in  the  spirit  of  Gladstone  and  economic  issues  be 
treated  by  the  methods  of  Joseph  Chamberlain. 

In  the  1930's  the  British  Labour  leaders  had  been  even  more 
wrong  than  the  Conservatives  on  rearmament  and  international 
questions,  but  then  they  were  not  in  office  so  that  their  want  of 
judgment  could  be  overlooked.  As  members  of  the  War  Govern- 
ment, the  top-flight  Labourites,  C.  R.  Attlee,  Ernest  Bevin,  Arthur 
Greenwood,  Herbert  Morrison,  and  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  had  done 
extremely  well.  They  had  acquired  distinction  and  experience. 
Their  leader  Mr.  Attlee  had  served  as  Deputy  Prime  Minister.  No 
longer  could  it  be  said,  as  in  the  1920's,  that  the  Labour  Party 
lacked  men  qualified  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  state.  Moreover, 
British  voters  had  lost  their  fear  of  the  brand  of  socialism  which 
the  Labour  Party  represented.  They  had  been  accustomed  to 
socialistic  measures  during  the  war;  a  majority  of  Britons  had 
come  to  believe  that  government  for  the  people  could  be  carried 
out  more  satisfactorily  by  Labourites  than  by  Conservatives.  The 
fact  that  the  latter  paid  only  lip  service  to  the  Beveridge  pro- 
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gramme  aroused  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  many  who  had 
greeted  it  with  enthusiasm. 

In  the  summer  of  1945  Mr.  Churchill  fought  his  first  political 
campaign  as  a  party  leader.  He  showed  up  rather  badly.  Over- 
confident of  the  outcome,  he  treated  the  campaign  more  as  a  game 
than  as  a  serious  contest  with  principles  at  stake.  He  made  intem- 
perate attacks  on  Labourites  who  for  five  years  had  been  his 
colleagues,  and  he  magnified  the  importance  of  Professor  Harold 
Laski,  who  happened  to  hold  the  temporary  post  of  chairman  of 
the  Labour  Party's  executive  council.  Laski  was  well  known  as  a 
clever  and  learned  political  scientist,  but  he  was  also  regarded  as  a 
man  whose  judgment  on  current  politics  was  notoriously  bad.  By 
turning  his  big  artillery  on  Laski,  Mr.  Churchill  misjudged  a 
tactical  situation.  To  his  own  and  many  others'  great  astonish- 
ment, the  general  election  of  July  1945  gave  the  Labour  Party  a 
clear  majority  of  152.  Mr.  Churchill  then  resigned  and  Mr.  Attlee 
took  over  the  prime  ministership. 

A  weary  nation  with  savings  spent,  resources  exhausted,  and  on 
the  brink  of  bankruptcy,  Britain  entered  the  post-war  era  under 
the  guidance  of  socialists.  But  fortunately  for  the  country  these 
socialists  viewed  economic  and  social  problems  from  a  British 
rather  than  a  Marxist  angle.  They  rejected  crude  class-struggle 
theories.  To  British  Labourites  social  policies  were  means,  not 
ends  in  themselves.  More  firmly  grounded  in  history  and  with  a 
clearer  conception  than  the  out-and-out  Marxists  of  how  the 
defects  of  society  can  be  mended,  Mr.  Attlee  and  his  colleagues 
applied  evolutionary  British  political  methods  to  the  issues  they 
faced.  In  the  field  of  finance,  the  Labour  Government  continued 
the  high  taxes  and  the  control  of  the  currency  and  of  investment 
capital  adopted  by  the  Conservatives  in  the  depressed  1930's  and 
applied  more  stringently  during  the  war.  Speculative  investments 
at  home  and  abroad  were  eliminated.  National  needs  took  prece- 
dence over  individual  desires.  Special  efforts  were  made  to  increase 
production  and  to  narrow  the  gap  between  export  and  import— a 
gap  made  more  difficult  to  bridge  by  the  loss  of  overseas  invest- 
ments, by  foreign  indebtedness,  and  by  the  necessity  to  purchase 
capital  goods  for  repair  of  war  damage.  In  the  pre-war  and  war 
years,  the  British  Government  had  regulated  economic  life  to  an 
extent  undreamed  of  in  the  spacious  Victorian  era.  These  controls 
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were  in  some  cases  extended  by  the  Labour  Government  and  in 
others  simply  regularized  and  made  permanent  by  a  series  of  Acts 
which  nationalized  the  Bank  of  England,  civil  aviation,  the  coal 
industry,  inland  transport,  electricity,  gas,  and  iron  and  steel. 
Except  in  the  case  of  iron  and  steel,  these  measures  were  not 
sharply  contested  by  the  Conservative  Opposition.  Conservatives 
argued  that  since  the  British  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  had 
demonstrated  their  efficiency  by  exceeding  the  production  quota 
set  by  the  Government,  the  nationalization  of  their  industry  simply 
meant  adherence  to  a  socialistic  formula  which  unnecessarily 
exposed  the  country's  economic  life  to  great  risks.  The  Govern- 
ment heeded  the  criticism  to  the  extent  of  promising  that  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Nationalization  Act  would  not  be  put  into  operation  until 
after  a  general  election.  When  this  was  held  in  February  1950,  the 
Government's  majority  dropped  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
six,  and  Labour's  share  of  the  popular  vote  fell  from  48-2  per  cent 
to  46-3  per  cent.  Still,  by  an  odd  bit  of  political  reasoning,  the 
result  was  taken  as  an  approval  of  the  disputed  Act  which  was 
put  into  operation  in  February  1 95 1 . 

The  Government's  civil  service  was  not  put  in  charge  of  the 
nationalized  industries.  Each  of  them  was  set  up  as  a  corporation, 
managed  to  a  large  extent  by  the  same  persons  who  had  performed 
that  function  while  the  stock  was  privately  owned.  In  every  case, 
stockholders  received  interest-bearing  Government  bonds  in  ex- 
change for  their  securities.  Labour  was  generally  excluded  from 
the  management  of  the  nationalized  industries,  and  in  some  cases 
labourers  expressed  disappointment  at  still  having  'the  same 
blooming  boss'.  Only  the  over-all  policy-making  functions  of  these 
industries  passed  into  the  hands  of  government  departments. 

In  spite  of  these  drastic  measures  and  the  continuance  of  strict 
rationing  of  consumer-goods,  the  expected  recovery  materialized 
slowly.  Extensive  aid  from  the  United  States  and  from  overseas 
Commonwealth  countries  was  needed.  In  September  1949,  to 
stimulate  export,  the  pound  sterling  was  devaluated  from  $4.03  to 
S2.81.  By  1952  the  general  industrial  production  was  approxi- 
mately thirty-three  per  cent  above  that  of  1938.  Coal  was  an 
exception;  though  new  machinery  was  secured,  the  coal  output  per 
man-year  in  1952  was  only  nine  tons  above  that  of  1938,  and  the 
total  production  had  fallen  from  227  to  213  million  long  tons. 
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Labourers  were  disinclined  to  work  in  the  coal-mines,  and  the 
general  decrease  in  the  thickness  of  the  seams  seriously  hampered 
their  output. 

Social  legislation,  which  so  much  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Liberal  Government,  1906-11,  had  of  course  a  special  interest  for 
the  Labourites  forty  years  later.  The  Prime  Minister  Mr.  Attlee 
had  for  many  years  been  a  social  worker  in  East  London,  and 
several  of  his  colleagues  had  risen  from  the  ranks  of  labour.  They 
were  keenly  interested  in  making  the  government  function  for  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people.  Housing,  social  security,  and  public 
health  were  matters  of  grave  concern  to  the  Labour  Government, 
but  in  these  fields  as  in  the  nationalization  programme  the 
Labourites  made  few  innovations  in  principle;  they  simply  elabo- 
rated and  expanded  what  Liberals  and  Conservatives  had  done 
before. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  I  the  question  of  housing  had  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  successive  governments.  The  methods  of 
handling  this  problem  had  varied,  but  public  responsibility  for  the 
clearing  of  slums  and  supplying  decent  shelter  for  the  poorer 
classes  had  been  generally  recognized.  The  fearful  destruction 
wrought  by  enemy  bombing  made  the  British  housing  problem 
more  acute,  and  pin-pointed  the  Government's  responsibility  for 
relieving  the  housing  shortage.  This  question  was  linked  with  new 
town  and  country  planning  programmes  to  reduce  the  concentra- 
tion in  many  areas.  Without  actually  building  houses,  the  Govern- 
ment supplied  directives  and  cash  subsidies  to  local  authorities. 

The  integration  and  development  of  social  services  was  the 
primary  purpose  of  several  new  acts.  Family  allowances  were 
introduced,  with  cash  payments  out  of  taxes  for  each  child  after 
the  first.  A  contributory  national  insurance  system  covered  all 
employed  persons  and  provided  pensions  irrespective  of  income 
from  other  sources.  Even  more  inclusive  was  the  National  Health 
Service  for  everybody  from  'womb  to  tomb',  also  paid  largely  out 
of  taxes. 

Political  reforms  were  among  the  wide-ranging  activities  of  the 
first  Labour  Government.  The  time  the  House  of  Lords  could 
delay  a  non-financial  measure  from  going  on  the  statute  book  was 
reduced  from  two  years  to  one,  and  a  new  Representation  of  the 
People  Act  ended  the  overrepresentation  of  the  City  area  in 
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London  and  the  separate  university  representation.  The  House  of 
Commons  was  reduced  from  640  to  625;  the  principle  of  one  vote 
per  person,  based  on  residence,  was  now  definitely  established. 
As  might  be  expected,  both  measures  met  stiff  opposition  from 
the  Conservatives. 

Made  wiser  by  experience,  the  Labour  Party  took  a  more  realis- 
tic view  of  defence  and  foreign  relations  than  it  had  done  in  the 
1930's.  An  Act  of  1947  placed  compulsory  military  service  on  a 
permanent  basis.  The  training  period  was  first  set  at  one  year  and 
later  lengthened  to  two  years,  with  three  and  a  half  years  in  the 
reserves.  The  wartime  civil  defence  system,  discontinued  in  1945, 
was  revived  in  1948;  even  before  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Korea, 
1950,  the  annual  cost  of  defence  averaged  more  than  seven  per 
cent  of  national  production.  As  will  be  shown  in  a  later  chapter, 
the  Labour  Government  co-operated  whole-heartedly  with  the 
United  Nations,  with  efforts  to  build  up  a  Western  defence  com- 
munity, and  with  the  attempt  to  halt  communist  aggression  in 
Korea.  Ernest  Bevin,  as  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
pursued  policies  which  met  with  approval  from  the  Conserva- 
tives. 

Criticism  of  the  Government's  policy  by  the  Opposition  was  in 
the  main  limited  to  details  rather  than  to  the  principles  embodied 
in  new  Acts.  But  recovery  was  retarded  by  several  factors:  the 
American  inflation,  the  very  severe  winter  of  1947,  a  prolonged 
London  dock  strike  of  1949,  the  anti-British  attitude  of  Middle 
Eastern  countries,  and  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Korea,  1950.  The 
left  wing  of  the  Labour  Party,  led  by  Mr.  Aneurin  Bevan,  at  times 
gravely  annoyed  Mr.  Attlee  and  the  other  rightist  Labourites;  the 
inability  of  the  Government  to  fulfil  all  the  early  expectations  of 
its  supporters,  especially  concerning  housing,  enabled  hostile 
critics  to  score  in  debates.  Still,  the  Attlee  government  established 
the  unique  record  of  not  losing  a  by-election  in  four  and  a  half 
years.  It  came  as  a  surprise  therefore,  when  the  general  election  of 
February  1950  reduced  Labour's  majority  to  a  bare  half  dozen. 

Undaunted  by  this  setback,  Mr.  Attlee  continued  in  office.  But 
in  March  1951  he  suffered  a  heavy  loss  when,  for  reasons  of  health, 
Mr.  Bevin  retired.  Previously  Mr.  Aneurin  Bevan  and  two  of  his 
friends  had  resigned,  thereby  weakening  the  united  Labour  front 
represented  by  the  administration.  The  Government's  insistence 
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upon  putting  the  Iron  and  Steel  Nationalization  Act  into  opera- 
tion damaged  its  position  in  the  country.  Gradually  Mr.  Churchill 
recovered  from  the  shock  of  his  1945  defeat.  His  technique  as 
Opposition  leader  improved.  At  the  same  time  the  Government's 
slim  majority  made  it  necessary  for  Labour  members  to  be  assidu- 
ous in  attendance;  the  resultant  strains  on  party  devotion  and 
loyalty  soon  necessitated  another  appeal  to  the  voters. 

This  came  in  October  1951.  Again  party  leaders  were  dis- 
appointed with  the  results.  The  Labourites  raised  the  percentage 
of  electoral  votes  to  48-8  against  48-0  per  cent  for  the  Conserva- 
tives, but  the  latter  elected  321  and  the  former  295  members  to  the 
new  House  of  Commons.  Liberals  and  independents  claimed  the 
remaining  nine  seats.  Returning  to  office  under  Mr.  (later  Sir) 
Winston  Churchill,  the  Conservatives  undid  their  predecessors' 
nationalization  of  iron  and  steel,  and  modified  the  Act  pertaining 
to  road  transport.  They  also  slightly  increased  the  small  charges 
for  some  health  services,  but  they  did  not  attempt  genuine  revers- 
als of  the  economic  and  social  policies  of  their  predecessors.  The 
Conservatives  disappointed  those  at  home  and  abroad  who  had 
expected  a  return  to  old-style  John  Bull  policies  in  imperial 
relations.  Churchill  and  his  colleagues  found  that  the  Labourites 
had  served  British  interests  as  they  must  be  interpreted  under 
altered  world  conditions. 

In  February  1952  Britain  had  the  fifth  change  of  sovereign  since 
the  beginning  of  the  century.  With  ancient  ceremonials  and 
pageantry  Elizabeth  II  was  proclaimed  'By  the  Grace  of  God  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and 
of  her  other  Realms  and  Territories  Queen,  Head  of  the  Common- 
wealth, Defender  of  the  Faith'.  Since  her  father's  accession  in 
December  1936  large  territories  had  been  lost  to  the  royal  and 
imperial  crown— losses  in  nowise  due  to  any  of  his  actions. 
George  VI  had  ascended  the  throne  under  exceedingly  difficult 
circumstances.  Unlike  his  elder  brother,  the  new  King  did  not  take 
over  the  taxing  duties  of  his  high  position  with  an  aura  of 
glamour  provided  through  years  of  well-directed  publicity.  Not 
only  was  he  relatively  unknown,  but  the  crown  he  wore  had  been 
tarnished  by  the  events  of  Edward  VHTs  abdication.  But  George 
VI  overcame  all  handicaps.  In  years  of  the  severest  trials  he 
showed  courage,  firmness,  tact  and,  above  all,  selfless  devotion  to 
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duty.  Long  before  his  death  he  had  earned  deep-felt  admiration 
and  loyalty  from  his  subjects.  To  his  daughter  he  left  a  throne 
firmly  established  in  British  hearts  and  minds. 

At  the  time  of  her  father's  death  the  young  queen  was  in  the 
Kenya  Colony  of  East  Africa.  Rushing  home,  she  met  warm 
demonstrations  of  her  subjects'  affection  and  loyalty.  Romantic 
Britons  were  uplifted  by  the  new  sovereign.  They  saw  magic  in 
the  name  Elizabeth  and  hoped  that  the  reign  of  its  second  bearer 
would  duplicate  that  of  the  first,  bringing  a  resurgence  of  British 
influence  and  power.  Like  her  great  predecessor  of  four  hundred 
years  ago,  Elizabeth  II  might  earn  the  title  'Gloriana'. 

The  new  monarch  lost  little  time  before  undertaking  extensive 
journeys  to  her  A  realms  and  territories'  outside  of  Britain.  Accom- 
panied by  her  husband  Philip,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  she  visited 
overseas  nations  and  dependencies.  Everywhere  the  charm  and 
sincerity  of  both  endeared  them  to  the  citizenry  of  all  lands.  The 
wearer  of  the  royal  crown  became  a  human  link  uniting  a  great 
medley  of  peoples  and  races  living  in  many  distant  lands. 

Meanwhile  the  old  Prime  Minister  stuck  to  his  post.  Knighted 
soon  after  the  accession  of  the  new  monarch,  Sir  Winston  Church- 
ill showed  that  the  weight  of  years  in  nowise  deprived  him  of  the 
capacity  to  face  imperial  problems  resolutely.  During  World  War 
II  he  had  defiantly  proclaimed  that  he  had  not  been  chosen  British 
Prime  Minister  to  preside  over  the  liquidation  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. Yet  in  the  closing  years  of  his  great  career  as  a  national 
leader  Sir  Winston  agreed  to  British  withdrawals  in  the  Middle 
East  which  in  earlier  times  he  would  have  denounced  as  shame- 
ful betrayals.  In  reality  these  'retreats  from  glory5  helped  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  Britain.  Slowly  she  returned  to  her  old 
role  as  a  balancer  in  international  affairs. 

The  1950's  brought  tangible  proof  of  British  economic  recovery. 
Restrictions  were  removed,  credit  eased,  and  taxes  reduced.  High 
freight  rates  increased  the  earnings  of  the  merchant  marine;  again 
British  capital  became  available  for  investment  abroad.  While 
nationalized  British  industries  worked  quite  well,  coal  production 
showed  few  encouraging  signs,  and  in  the  summer  of  1955  a  stub- 
born railway  strike  inflicted  heavy  losses  on  the  country. 

Gradually  the  social  welfare  programme  won  universal  accep- 
tance by  the  British  peoples.  Few  challenged  the  principle  that  the 
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National  Government  should  take  active  measures  to  improve 
health,  nutrition,  housing,  and  security  for  the  aged. 

In  November  1954,  when  Sir  Winston  Churchill  celebrated  his 
eightieth  birthday,  greetings  and  tokens  of  affection  and  esteem 
poured  in  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  Speculation  con- 
cerning his  retirement  mounted  but  the  aged  statesman  took  a 
puckish  delight  in  confounding  forecasters.  Finally,  in  April  1955, 
Sir  Winston  decided  to  hand  over  the  great  burden  of  his  high 
office  to  a  younger  man.  The  gratitude  of  Britain,  Commonwealth 
and  Empire  to  the  veteran  for  his  immense  services  was  felici- 
tously expressed  by  a  gracious  sovereign. 

Much  as  the  Conservatives  admired  Churchill,  it  was  with 
something  akin  to  relief  that  they  welcomed  Sir  Anthony  Eden  as 
their  leader.  Sir  Winston  had  not  been  a  good  party  man.  Like  his 
father,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  Sir  Winston  had  been  a  Tory 
Democrat  so  much  interested  in  the  condition-of-the-people  ques- 
tion that  he  had  never  been  a  true  defender  of  class  interests.  The 
new  Prime  Minister  and  his  principal  colleagues,  Mr.  R.  A.  Butler 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Mr.  Harold  Macmillan  who 
took  Eden's  old  place  at  the  Foreign  Office,  were  trusted  party 
regulars.  But  it  was  with  some  trepidation  that  Sir  Anthony  Eden 
sought  a  mandate  from  the  electorate.  While  he  had  been  a  suc- 
cessful Foreign  Secretary  and  the  country  had  made  progress  since 
October  1951,  when  the  Conservatives  took  over,  the  old  distrust 
of  the  Conservative  Party  was  still  strong  in  the  country.  This  was 
offset  somewhat  by  Labour  Party  dissensions  caused  by  rash 
actions  of  its  foremost  debater,  Mr.  Aneurin  Sevan.  More  especi- 
ally Sevan's  violent  criticism  of  the  United  States  had  aroused  mis- 
giving and  resentment  among  both  Labourites  and  independent 
voters. 

In  the  general  election  of  26  May  1955  Sir  Anthony  Eden 
scored  a  great  victory.  With  a  majority  of  59  in  the  new  House  of 
Commons  the  administration  could  look  forward  to  a  fairly  long 
term  in  office  and  power.  While  the  Conservatives  ran  ahead  of 
the  Labourites  in  the  popular  vote,  they  fell  short  of  an  absolute 
majority;  consequently  the  Eden  government  would  have  to  keep 
a  close  watch  on  public  opinion.  The  Opposition  was  strong  and 
vigilant,  and  an  alert  and  well-informed  electorate  demanded  that 
the  Government  should  promote  the  public  weal. 


CHAPTER  X 

Shrinking  Imperial  Frontiers 

DURING  the  second  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century,  British 
imperial  frontiers  contracted.  Economically  and  politically  Britain 
ceased  to  be  the  world's  leading  power.  The  relative  decline  in  her 
position  had  begun  before  World  War  I;  after  the  second  global 
conflict  Britain's  rank  was  distinctly  secondary  to  that  of  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Russia.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to 
sketch  the  causes,  extent,  and  nature  of  Britain's  waning  imperial 
power.  Chronologically  the  discussion  will  be  divided  into  three 
periods:  the  1930's  until  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  the  war 
years,  and  the  post-war  era. 

By  way  of  introduction,  attention  must  be  called  to  the  fact  that 
Britain's  dominance  at  the  opening  of  the  present  century  was  due 
to  a  variety  of  special  circumstances  which  were  rapidly  changing 
even  at  that  time.  Without  attempting  to  present  a  complete  list  of 
the  reasons  for  the  strong  position  of  Britain  in  the  Victorian  age, 
some  of  the  more  obvious  among  them  will  be  mentioned:  (1) 
British  world-wide  naval  and  commercial  pre-eminence.  (2) 
Financial  and  industrial  supremacy  with  which  were  linked  entre- 
preneurial and  technological  skills.  (3)  The  combination  of  a  spirit 
of  enterprise  and  the  economic  conditions  which  drove  many  of 
the  British  peoples  to  seek  new  homes  in  far-away  lands. 

Compared  with  European  rivals,  nineteenth-century  Britain  had 
an  advanced  and  stable  economy  and  government.  Unlike  the 
glacier-like  onward  movement  of  Russia,  the  British  imperial  ex- 
pansion was  across  the  seas.  In  America,  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Australasia  the  British  peoples  founded  nations  by  conquest  and 
by  settlement.  The  economic,  military,  and  political  backwardness 
of  Africans  and  Asians  enabled  British  pioneers  of  empire  to  seize 
and  hold  territories  without  imposing  a  heavy  strain  upon  the 
United  Kingdom,  Except  for  certain  points  strategic  in  the 
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defence  of  overseas  possessions  and  trade,  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment neither  encouraged  nor  planned  colonial  expansion;  it  came 
largely  as  a  result  of  individual  enterprise.  But  this  general  atti- 
tude of  laissez-faire  changed  when  rivals  appeared  in  areas  of 
colonization,  and  when  the  British  Government  at  home  assumed 
more  responsibility  for  the  economic  and  social  well-being  of  the 
people.  In  foreign  relations,  the  British  policy  of  isolation  was  the 
counterpart  of  a  policy  of  drift  in  intra-imperial  relations.  But  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  the  international  situation  was  in  a 
process  of  such  rapid  modification  that  far-seeing  British  states- 
men advocated  a  new  imperial  policy.  With  the  completion  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  railroad,  Russia  had  turned  Britain's  flank  in  the 
Far  East.  In  that  part  of  the  world  an  aggressive  and  strong  Japan 
held  the  balance  of  power.  Occupying  an  excellent  bargaining 
position  between  Britain  and  Russia,  Japan  could,  by  lining  up 
with  one  of  them,  discomfit  the  other.  In  Europe  at  New  Year 
1900  a  continental  coalition  hostile  to  Britain  was  within  range  of 
possibilities.  The  strong  British  Navy  warded  off  this  danger.  But 
the  rapid  rise  of  Germany  as  a  maritime  power  threatened  to 
whittle  away  the  British  margin  of  safety  on  the  sea.  Industrially 
and  commercially  the  United  Kingdom  was  falling  behind  the 
United  States  and  Germany. 

In  appraising  the  general  position  of  Britain  in  1901,  the  most 
aggressive  and  imperially-minded  of  her  statesmen,  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  saw  the  need  for  a  new  three-pronged  imperial 
policy.  Internationally,  Britain  should  abandon  isolation  and  con- 
clude alliances  or  form  ententes  with  one  or  more  world  powers. 
Intra-imperially,  he  urged  (a)  economic  and  political  consolidation 
and  (b)  the  promotion  of  colonial  development  and  welfare.  In  his 
lifetime,  only  the  departure  from  diplomatic  isolation  became  a 
reality,  and  then  not  in  the  form  originally  favoured  by  him.  In- 
stead of  the  triple  alliance  of  Britain,  Germany  and  the  United 
States,  which  Joseph  Chamberlain  advocated,  Britain  concluded 
an  alliance  with  Japan  and  an  entente  with  France  and  Russia. 
The  intra-imperial  consolidation  part  of  his  programme  failed  to 
win  support;  colonial  development  and  welfare  lapsed  after  1903 
when  he  left  the  Colonial  Office.  It  must  therefore  be  appreciated 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  centuiy  Britain  was  on  the 
defensive  on  the  economic  and  political  frontiers  of  her  empire. 
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Although  Britain  emerged  victorious  from  World  War  I,  the 
victory  was  of  the  Pyrrhic  kind.  The  war  depleted  her  resources, 
deprived  her  of  important  markets,  and  saddled  her  with  a  heavy 
debt  and  with  vastly  increased  responsibilities  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  collapse  of  Germany  meant  that  Britain  lost  one  of  her  best 
customers.  Japan  and  the  United  States  had  helped  Britain  to  win 
the  war,  but  at  the  same  time  they  had  captured  many  of  her 
overseas  markets,  and  New  York  had  replaced  London  as  the 
world's  banking  centre.  With  the  disintegration  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  and  Turkish  empires,  two  important  barriers  to 
Russian  aggression  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East  broke  down. 
The  balance  of  power  which  Britain  had  maintained  with  care 
and  skill  since  the  sixteenth  century  vanished.  Its  substitute,  the 
League  of  Nations,  proved  a  will-o'-the-wisp.  In  an  earlier  chapter 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  strains  which  war-created  obliga- 
tions to  her  own  citizens  imposed  on  the  weakened  economy  of 
Britain.  The  mandates  which  she  assumed,  especially  those  of 
Iraq  and  Palestine,  were  heavy  liabilities.  Recognizing  the  basic 
changes  in  her  position  as  a  world  power,  Britain  in  1921  accepted 
naval  parity  with  the  United  States  and  Japanese  naval  supremacy 
in  the  Far  East. 

The  1914-18  war  hastened  the  transformation  of  overseas 
sections  of  the  British  Empire  from  dependencies  to  nations.  The 
war  also  bred  discontent  among  Africans  and  Asians  who  were 
subject  to  British  dominance.  Advancement  of  the  British 
colonies  from  dependencies  to  sovereign  states  was  an  inevitable 
and  natural  result  of  the  British  colonial  system.  Early  in  the 
history  of  the  British  Empire  it  was  recognized  that  English 
settlers  took  the  law  of  England  with  them  wherever  they  went 
within  the  British  realm.  It  followed  as  a  necessary  corollary  that 
as  colonists  they  founded  new  states.  That  non-English  emigrants 
from  the  British  Isles  had  the  same  rights  as  their  English  brethren 
was  admitted;  in  time  these  rights  were  conceded  to  settlers  of 
Dutch  and  French  extraction  as  well. 

In  logic  and  reason,  freedom  under  law  could  not  be  restricted 
by  race  or  religion  anywhere  in  the  British  Empire.  As  the  privi- 
leges which  the  Magna  Charta  granted  to  the  barons  of  King  John 
were  afterward  extended  to  all  Englishmen,  so  the  rights  which 
British  migrants  carried  with  them  to  distant  lands  were  bound  to 
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be  granted  to  all  inhabitants  of  that  empire.  This  evolutionary 
political  process  was  furthered  by  educational  systems  set  up  in 
India  as  well  as  in  the  colonies.  Africans  and  Asians  were  indoc- 
trinated with  British  political  ideas.  The  self-determination  in 
government  embodied  in  those  ideas  was  given  special  promin- 
ence during  World  War  I.  The  right  to  self-government,  so  vigor- 
ously proclaimed  by  western  propagandists  during  that  struggle, 
could  not  be  limited  to  subjects  of  the  enemy  states,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Germany,  and  Turkey.  Irishmen  were  encouraged  in 
their  demand  for  home  rule,  and  the  peoples  of  Burma,  Ceylon, 
Egypt,  and  India,  were  emboldened  to  clamour  for  autonomy. 

To  a  limited  extent,  the  economic  recovery  of  Britain,  1931-37, 
improved  her  position  as  an  imperial  power.  The  1929  collapse  on 
the  New  York  stock  exchange,  the  1930  American  high  protective 
tariff,  and  the  United  States'  abandonment  of  the  gold  standard, 
1933,  weakened  New  York  as  the  world's  banking  centre.  By 
1933  London  was  on  the  road  toward  regaining  the  place  that  city 
had  held  for  so  long,  but  this  could  not  be  fully  achieved  because 
export  of  British  capital  was  both  reduced  and  restricted.  More- 
over, Britain  was  no  longer  a  free-trade  country.  Investment  con- 
trol, intra-imperial  tariff  preferences,  and  trade  quotas  hindered 
the  flow  of  capital  and  the  exchange  of  goods.  The  spacious  Vic- 
torian days  were  never  to  return.  The  upswing  in  British  industrial 
production  and  trade  in  the  mid-1 930's  reflected  changed  domes- 
tic, intra-Commonwealth,  and  intra-imperial  situations  rather  than 
improvements  on  the  economic  imperial  frontiers.  Actually  these 
frontiers  contracted  during  the  1930's.  The  economic  dominance 
once  exercised  by  British  interests  in  China  and  the  Argentine  was 
lost  for  ever.  Lancashire's  export  of  cotton  goods  had  dropped  to 
less  than  half  of  what  it  was  in  1913.  In  Scandinavia,  coal  from 
Poland  began  to  replace  imports  from  Britain;  conversion  of  the 
world's  merchant  marine  to  oil  further  reduced  the  demand  for 
British  coal. 

Other  factors,  tangible  as  well  as  intangible,  lessened  the  im- 
perial power  of  Britain.  In  some  fields,  American  and  Japanese 
entrepreneurial  and  technical  skills  outpaced  the  British.  More- 
over, America  had  special  advantages  in  capital  and  industrial 
resources  while  Japan  had  a  large  supply  of  cheap  labour.  Neither 
of  these  competitors  was  handicapped  to  the  same  extent  as  Britain 
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by  old  business  traditions  and  by  a  reputation  for  arrogance  and 
high-handedness.  Africans  and  Asians  rose  against  the  dominance 
of^Europe,  of  which  Britain  was  often  the  representative.  Aggres- 
sive, with  a  high  industrial  potential,  backed  by  unlimited 
financial  resources  and  staffed  with  highly  trained  technicians, 
American  companies  outstripped  the  British  in  the  race  for  South 
American  and  Middle  East  oil  concessions.  As  an  Asian  nation, 
Japan  found  sympathy  among  her  neighbours  in  her  efforts  to  oust 
Britain  from  Asian  markets. 

At  accelerated  speed,  forces  of  democracy  undermined  British 
political  power  beyond  the  seas.  By  a  treaty  of  1936,  the  independ- 
ence of  Egypt  was  defined  more  clearly  than  formerly;  in  India, 
the  National  Congress  Party  became  strongly  entrenched;  Ceylon 
protested  against  her  dependent  status;  Burma  demanded  a  greater 
amount  of  self-government  than  that  granted  in  1937,  dominion 
status  and  even  independence  being  discussed  by  her  politicians. 
Natives  of  Western  Africa  were  affected  by  the  same  political  ideas 
that  disturbed  Asian  lands.  More  and  more  the  terms  'colonial- 
ism* and  *  imperialism*  acquired  a  hateful  meaning  to  subject 
peoples.  Communist  and  nationalist  agitators  intensified  their 
assaults  on  Britain,  calling  her  the  great  exploiter. 

Much  more  drastically  than  its  predecessor,  the  Second  World 
War  weakened  the  power  and  prestige  of  Britain.  Especially  in 
Asia,  Britain  suffered  an  unprecedented  number  of  defeats  and 
humiliations.  On  land,  sea,  and  in  the  air,  her  forces  were  out- 
fought and  outsmarted  by  those  of  Japan.  For  about  a  year  after 
her  sneak  attack  on  the  American  fleet  at  Pearl  Harbour,  Japan 
triumphed  over  America  and  Europe  in  Eastern  and  South- 
Eastern  Asia  and  in  Oceania.  In  the  Philippines,  Indonesia, 
Malaya  and  Burma,  the  American,  British,  and  Dutch  land  forces 
were  overwhelmed.  In  Indo-China  the  French  meekly  bowed  to 
the  Japanese.  A  series  of  naval  defeats,  beginning  with  Pearl  Har- 
bour and  extending  with  only  a  few  relieving  episodes  over  a 
period  of  about  eleven  months,  ended  for  ever  the  illusion  that  as 
a  fighting-man  the  European  is  superior  to  the  Asian.  Posing  as  a 
deliverer  from  Western  oppressors,  Japan  received  help  from 
fellow  Asians  in  all  areas;  in  Malaya,  Subash  Chandra  Bose,  the 
1938  President  of  the  Indian  National  Congress,  formed  a  so- 
called  Indian  National  Army  from  troops  captured  in  the  penin- 
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sula  by  the  Japanese.  That  Britannia  no  longer  ruled  the  waves 
stood  clearly  revealed.  The  plight  of  Britain  was  known  in  African 
villages  and  in  Asian  bazaars.  Although  Britain  had  strong  forces 
in  the  East  when  Japan  surrendered  in  August  1945,  this  momen- 
tous event  was  considered  a  victory  for  the  United  States,  not  one 
for  Britain. 

Circumstances  connected  with  World  War  II  immensely 
strengthened  colonial  demands  for  freedom.  A  weak  Britain  could 
be  bullied  to  an  extent  undreamed  of  in  the  Victorian  era.  Realiz- 
ing that  the  imperialism  favoured  by  statesmen  and  praised  by 
poets  and  publicists  at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century  was  as 
outmoded  as  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  leading  Con- 
servatives proclaimed  that  henceforth  'freedom  and  voluntaryism', 
once  despised  by  them  as  the  defeatist  doctrine  of  'Little  England- 
ers',  would  now  determine  the  relationship  between  Britain  and 
her  overseas  dependencies.  The  Roosevelt-Churchill  Atlantic 
Charter  of  August  1941  promised  freedom  to  subject  peoples;  on 
13  July  1943  Colonel  Oliver  Stanley,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  'we  are  pledged 
to  guide  colonial  people  along  the  road  to  self-government  within 
the  framework  of  the  British  Empire'.  The  last  was,  of  course,  a 
face-saving  statement  which  embodied  a  pious  wish,  for  experience 
had  shown  that  self-government  would  ultimately  lead  to  national 
sovereignty  and  equality  with  the  United  Kingdom.  Moreover,  it 
should  be  called  to  mind  that  some  of  the  ablest  and  wisest  among 
nineteenth-century  British  statesmen  and  administrators,  such  as 
W.  E.  Gladstone  and  Sir  James  Stephen,  had  clearly  recognized 
that  for  the  British  Exchequer  dependencies  were  a  liability.  Their 
accounts  never  balanced.  In  the  twentieth  century,  Malaya  and 
Hong  Kong  were  exceptions  to  this  rule.  But,  by  and  large,  the 
old  imperial  picture  remained  unaltered— a  wealthy  Britain  might 
find  consolation  in  the  thought  that  by  spreading  British  influence 
human  progress  was  served,  but  an  impoverished  Britain  had  to 
evaluate  overseas  enterprises  on  a  realistic  cost-accounting  basis. 

The  general  election  of  July  1945  brought  the  socialistic  British 
Labour  Party  into  office  and  power.  Although  some  of  the  founders 
of  that  party,  among  them  Sydney  Webb,  had  subscribed  to  imperi- 
alistic tenets  during  the  Anglo-Boer  War,  1899-1902,  its  leaders  of 
1 945  bracketed  capitalism  and  imperialism  as  systems  basically  evil 
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and  reprehensible.  They  assented  to  the  mid-nineteenth  century 
Liberal  doctrine  that  'the  strength  of  England  is  in  England'. 
Hence  their  emphasis  upon  domestic  reconstruction  and  reform 
measures.  Accepting  all  the  implications  of  the  self-determination 
creed,  the  Labour  Government  allowed  Burma  and  Eire  (the 
former  Irish  Free  State)  to  sever  every  political  connexion  with 
the  United  Kingdom.  Another  contraction  of  the  Empire,  in  this 
case  a  welcome  one,  took  place  in  1948  when  Britain  gave  up  the 
Palestinian  Mandate  and  recognized  the  independent  State  of 
Israel  In  rapid  succession  Ceylon  and  the  great  sub-continent  of 
India  ceased  to  be  British  dependencies.  On  15  August  1947  King 
George  VI  was  divested  of  his  title,  'Emperor  of  India'.  Two  new 
nations,  India  and  Pakistan,  replaced  the  old  Indian  imperial 
domain.  With  Ceylon,  they  became  full-fledged  members  of  the 
Commonwealth,  which  in  deference  to  their  susceptibilities 
dropped  the  connotation  'British'  from  its  title.  Thus  the  Com- 
monwealth grew  at  the  expense  of  the  British  Empire. 

Neither  planned  nor  welcomed  in  Britain  were  contractions  of 
British  influence  and  power  in  Africa  and  Asia,  contractions  un- 
connected with  a  surrender  of  territories  but  indicative  of  a  waning 
imperial  glory.  In  the  Middle  and  Far  East,  Britons  became  pain- 
fully aware  that  no  longer  as  in  the  day  of  Lord  Palmerston  could 
they  'feel  confident  that  the  watchful  eye  and  the  strong  arm  of 
England  will  protect  [them]  against  injustice  and  wrong'.  Instead, 
they  were  forced  to  swallow  their  pride  and  on  occasions  turn  the 
other  cheek  to  assailants. 

Egypt,  more  than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  had  derived 
tangible  benefits  from  the  protection  of  British  troops  and  the 
guidance  of  British  officials.  Britain  freed  Egypt  from  Turkish 
dominance,  and  during  World  War  II  saved  her  from  an  Italian- 
German  conquest.  British  administrators  brought  the  country  out 
of  financial  chaos,  improved  her  irrigation  and  tax-collecting 
systems,  and  established  law  and  order  in  the  land.  But  even 
before  1914  when  Britain  transformed  her  veiled  protectorate  over 
Egypt  to  an  openly  recognized  one,  Egyptian  intellectuals  strongly 
objected  to  British  political  tutelage  and  the  presence  of  a  British 
garrison  in  their  country.  Correctly  they  adjudged  the  1922  British 
recognition  of  Egyptian  independence  as  a  thinly  disguised  farce. 
Though  often  corrupt,  selfish,  and  incompetent,  Egyptian  national- 
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ist  leaders  maintained  a  semblance  of  patriotism  which  took  the 
form  of  opposition  to  whatever  Britain  favoured.  However,  after 
the  Italians  had  seized  Ethiopia,  an  Anglo-Egyptian  Defence 
Treaty  was  signed  on  26  August  1936.  In  it  Britain  reaffirmed 
Egyptian  independence,  promised  aid  in  securing  the  abolition  of 
the  'capitulations'  whereby  foreigners  were  exempted  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  Egyptian  courts,  and  pledged  support  for  the 
admission  of  Egypt  to  the  League  of  Nations.  The  two  countries 
became  allies;  Britain  received  the  right  to  use  Egyptian  airfields, 
to  retain  the  naval  base  at  Alexandria,  and  to  garrison  the  Suez 
Canal  zone.  The  condominium  in  the  Sudan  was  clarified  by  this 
treaty.  The  Governor-General  of  Sudan  was  to  be  nominated  by 
the  British  Government  but  appointed  by  the  King  of  Egypt; 
Egyptians  were  made  eligible  for  appointments  to  civil  service 
posts  in  the  Sudan;  restrictions  on  Egyptian  emigration  thither 
were  removed;  and  Egyptian  troops  were  to  share  in  the  defence 
of  the  Sudan. 

When  Egypt's  new  King,  Farouk  (who  in  April  1936  succeeded 
his  father)  reached  his  majority,  he  drew  closer  to  the  Asian 
group  of  Mohammedan  powers.  In  March  1939  his  sister  married 
Mohammed  Reza,  the  heir  to  the  Shah  of  Iran.  At  this  time  the 
Arab  states,  though  irritated  with  the  founding  of  a  Jewish 
national  home  in  Palestine,  were  not  definitely  anti-British.  Fear 
of  Italy  and  of  Russia  compelled  them  to  look  to  Britain  for  pro- 
tection. 

During  World  War  II  Egypt  narrowly  escaped  being  conquered 
by  Italians  and  Germans.  Egypt  was  the  great  British  base  for 
checking  enemy  thrusts  toward  the  Middle  East  and  for  the  cam- 
paign which  finally  drove  them  from  Libya,  Cyrenaica,  and  Tunis. 
Although  some  damage  was  done  by  German  bombing,  on  the 
balance  Egypt  reaped  immense  economic  benefits  from  the  threat 
of  an  Italian  conquest.  Still,  after  the  War,  Egyptians  showed 
bitter  antagonism  toward  Britain  whose  past  services  were  mis- 
represented or  ignored.  The  fact  that  Egypt  was  beholden  to 
Britain  did  not  make  Egyptians  friendly  toward  her.  They  saw 
foreign  troops  encamped  on  their  soil  and  fanatically  resented  it. 
The  establishment  of  the  State  of  Israel,  for  which  Britain  received 
the  blame,  was  another  important  source  of  Egyptian  anti-British 
feeling.  Nor  did  Egypt's  defeat  by  the  Israeli  sweeten  the  national 
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temper.  Violent  anti-British  demonstrations  brought  death  to 
several  Britons,  destruction  of  much  British-owned  property,  and 
great  damage  to  British  business  interests.  Egyptian  nationalists 
demanded  the  withdrawal  of  all  British  troops  from  Egypt,  includ- 
ing the  Suez  Canal  zone,  and  they  claimed  full  control  over  the 
Sudan. 

Anxious  to  avoid  charges  of  imperialism,  the  British  Labour 
Government  made  concessions  to  Egypt.  In  March  1947  the 
British  forces  were  withdrawn  from  Cairo  and  the  Nile  delta,  but 
even  Labourites  hesitated  to  entrust  the  defence  of  the  highly 
strategic  Suez  Canal  area  to  Egypt,  whose  military  weakness  was 
well  known  and  whose  government  was  notoriously  corrupt  and 
incompetent.  It  was  argued  that  other  sovereign  states  had  foreign 
air  and  military  establishments  within  their  territories,  as,  for 
instance,  the  United  States  who  had  bases  in  Iceland,  France,  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  Consequently,  in  view  of  tie  dangerous 
international  situation,  a  British  base  in  the  desert  land  of  the 
Suez  Canal  zone  neither  harmed  the  interests  nor  injured  the  pres- 
tige of  Egypt.  But  the  latter  proved  obdurate.  It  was  then  suggested 
that  an  international  defence  organization  should  replace  the  British 
garrisoning  of  the  disputed  area.  This  proposal  had  the  backing  of 
France,  Turkey,  and  the  United  States,  as  well  as  of  Britain.  It, 
too,  met  with  a  flat  Egyptian  refusal.  While  the  Attlee  government 
showed  clear  indications  of  a  willingness  to  go  very  far  to  meet 
Egypt's  demands,  it  was  not  practical  politics  to  go  all  the  way. 
The  Conservative  Opposition,  led  by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  cried 
'no  surrender';  a  considerable  section  of  the  Labour  Party  hesi- 
tated to  accept  responsibility  for  evacuating  the  Suez. 

The  change  of  government  in  Britain  from  Labour  to  Conser- 
vative in  no  way  affected  Egypt's  attitude.  Between  November 
1951  and  January  1952  the  Egyptian  Government  tried  to  force 
Britain  to  evacuate  her  Suez  Canal  base  granted  her  by  the  treaty 
of  1936— a  treaty  Egypt  unilaterally  abrogated.  In  July  1952  a 
military  junta  seized  control  of  the  Egyptian  Government  and 
drove  King  Farouk  from  the  country.  While  the  new  regime  was 
as  violently  nationalistic  as  its  predecessor,  it  showed  a  disposi- 
tion to  negotiate  with  Britain.  After  lengthy  discussions,  it  was 
agreed  in  July  1954  that  the  British  force,  80,000  strong,  should 
be  withdrawn  within  a  twenty  months*  period;  civilian  technicians 
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were,  however,  to  remain,  and  Egypt  promised  Britain  facilities  to 
aid  in  the  defence  of  the  canal  if  circumstances  required  it.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  agreement  was  sharply  criticized  by  a  seg- 
ment of  British  Conservative  opinion.  Members  of  Sir  Winston 
Churchill's  own  party  denounced  it  as  an  evidence  of  British 
moral  collapse,  of  defeatism,  and  a  "withering  of  old  motive 
forces*.  But  the  aged  Prime  Minister  stood  his  ground  against 
attacks  from  his  own  side  of  the  house  and  taunts  from  the  Oppo- 
sition. When  the  crucial  division  took  place,  Conservative  oppo- 
nents mustered  only  twenty-six  votes,  and  Labourites  abstained 
from  going  into  the  Opposition  lobby. 

In  Anglo-Egyptian  negotiations,  the  question  of  the  Sudan  was 
intertwined  with  that  of  the  Suez  Canal  base.  The  issues  were, 
however,  separated  when  both  Egypt  and  Britain  promised  to 
further  the  establishment  of  an  independent  Sudan.  Here,  too, 
Britain  agreed  to  withdraw  civil  administrators  as  well  as  military 
personnel.  Under  British  control  the  Sudan  had  prospered  and 
had  derived  immense  benefits  from  a  British-sponsored  and 
financed  irrigation  project.  Financially,  Britain  had  a  great  stake 
in  Sudan's  future,  but  since  the  Nile  flows  through  the  Sudan, 
Egypt's  stake  is  the  greater.  For  this  reason,  Egyptians  hoped  that 
the  Sudan  ultimately  would  join  their  country.  But  the  memories 
of  ruthless  exploitation  by  Egypt  in  the  nineteenth  century  lin- 
gered in  the  Sudan;  despite  vigorous  pro-Egyptian  propaganda  the 
Sudan  independence  movement  waxed  strong.  By  1955  it  domi- 
nated that  country's  politics. 

In  Iran  as  in  Egypt,  surging  nationalism  caused  British  influ- 
ence to  wane.  Early  in  the  present  century  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil 
Company  obtained  large  concessions  and  developed  the  rich  oil- 
fields of  south-western  Iran.  During  the  negotiations  for  oil  rights 
the  company  drove  stiff  bargains  with  the  Government  of  Iran. 
Ultimately  the  company  felt  so  secure  in  that  country  that  the 
world's  largest  oil  refinery  was  built  at  Abadan,  and  a  consider- 
able colony  of  officials  and  technicians  was  established  there.  But 
as  American  oil  interests  invaded  the  fields  of  the  Arabian  penin- 
sula and  the  Persian  Gulf  region,  the  Government  at  Teheran 
began  to  play  them  off  against  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company. 

World  War  II  and  its  aftermath  fundamentally  altered  the  situa- 
tion in  the  whole  of  the  old  Middle  East  The  United  States, 
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Britain,  and  Russia  pledged  themselves  to  respect  fully  the  inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty  of  Iran  and  at  the  end  of  hostilities  to 
withdraw  all  their  forces  from  her  territory.  When  that  time  came, 
Russia  showed  a  disposition  to  linger  in  northern  Iran,  but  strong 
pressure,  chiefly  American,  forced  her  to  honour  the  withdrawal 
pledge.  Deeming  the  time  favourable  for  eliminating  all  foreign 
influence  from  their  country,  the  Iranians  proceeded  to  oust  the 
British  by  nationalizing  the  vast  holdings  of  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil 
Company. 

In  Iran  as  in  other  places,  post-war  Britain  found  it  difficult  to 
defend  previously-held  positions.  Until  1947,  India  had  been  the 
base  from  which  Britain  operated  in  Arabian  and  Persian  Gulf 
lands.  This  was  altered  completely  when  she  withdrew  from  the 
Indian  sub-continent.  The  influence  hitherto  wielded  over  semi- 
independent  chiefs  on  the  Persian  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf  now 
vanished,  and  British  Consuls  were  transferred  from  that  area  to 
Arabia.  In  this  oil-rich  country,  American  interests  dominated. 
Here,  too,  British  influence  had  weakened.  The  general  British 
decline  emboldened  the  Iranian  Government  to  ask  for  a  larger 
share  of  the  profit  from  the  Anglo-Iranian  oil  fields.  When  the 
company  hesitated  and  bargained,  the  Government  of  Iran,  headed 
by  a  fanatical,  half-mad  Nationalist,  Dr.  Mohammed  Mossadegh, 
abruptly  ended  the  negotiations,  nationalized  the  property  of  the 
Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company,  and  ordered  all  British  subjects  to 
leave  the  country.  They  complied.  Again  Imperial  Britain  was 
forced  to  swallow  her  pride.  Though  pursuing  a  course  which 
deprived  his  country  of  large  revenues,  Mossadegh  continued  as 
the  leader  of  Iran  for  more  than  two  years,  1951-53.  Refusing  all 
British  offers,  he  traded  on  the  American  anxiety  to  prevent  Iran 
from  falling  under  the  dominance  of  Russia  and  secured  sorely 
needed  financial  assistance  from  the  United  States.  Not  until  he 
had  been  overthrown  by  a  military  clique  aided  by  the  Shah  was 
a  British-Iranian  agreement  possible. 

Due  mainly  to  American  efforts,  a  settlement  was  finally  reached 
in  the  summer  of  1954.  Britain  retreated.  The  validity  of  the 
Iranian  Oil  Nationalization  Act  was  recognized,  but  the  operation 
of  the  oil-fields  and  the  refinery  at  Abadan  were  taken  over  by 
an  international  consortium  in  which  the  Anglo-Iranian  Company 
held  forty  per  cent  and  American  companies  the  larger  share  of 
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the  remaining  stock.  The  Government  of  Iran  would  receive  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  oil  profits,  and  the  compensation  to  the  Anglo- 
Iranian  Oil  Company  would  come  entirely  from  the  consortium's 
share  of  oil  earnings. 

In  their  disputes  with  Britain,  both  Egypt  and  Iran  violated 
treaty  agreements.  These  breaches  of  faith  were  enthusiastically 
applauded  by  the  populace  in  both  countries.  To  insult  the  West 
was  for  Egyptians  and  Iranian  politicians  a  sure  means  to  gain 
popular  favour.  In  each  case  the  West  meant  Britain.  In  pocket- 
book  and  pride  she  had  to  pay  for  this  Middle  East  pastime.  A 
similar  fate  befell  her  in  the  Far  East. 

As  noted  earlier,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  1920's,  the  Kuomintang 
government  of  China  pursued  an  anti-British  policy  with  a  boy- 
cott of  British  goods  in  China  and  attempts  to  stir  up  trouble  for 
Britain  in  Malaya.  But  no  sooner  had  China  been  attacked  by 
Japan  than  she  expected  Britain  to  come  to  her  rescue.  Neither  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  war  in  the  Far  East  nor  later  when  it  merged 
with  the  global  conflict,  could  Britain  act  decisively  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  Shortly  after  the  danger  from  Japan  had  been  removed 
by  her  complete  defeat,  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Government  under 
General  Chiang  Kai-shek  faced  an  even  greater  threat  from  within. 
Although  receiving  much  aid  from  the  United  States,  his  forces 
disintegrated  under  attacks  by  Chinese  Communists  supported  by 
Russia.  In  1949  Chiang  Kai-shek  with  the  remnants  of  his  once 
mighty  army  found  refuge  on  the  island  of  Formosa,  where  he  was 
protected  by  the  American  Navy.  With  the  mainland  of  China  in 
the  hands  of  the  Communists,  Britain,  following  her  general  prac- 
tice, recognized  the  de  facto  Chinese  Government,  but  this  act  of 
courtesy  brought  her  no  reward.  Considering  Britain  a  weak  and 
declining  power,  the  Communist  Government  of  China  reverted 
to  the  old  Chinese  custom  of  treating  Westerners  with  barbaric 
insolence.  British  firms  which  had  done  business  in  China  for  more 
than  a  century  were  forced  to  withdraw;  the  once  powerful  British 
business  community  in  Shanghai  practically  vanished.  The  losses 
thus  sustained  in  China  by  British  business  have  been  estimated 
at  about  two  billion  American  dollars. 

Nor  were  the  countries  of  the  Middle  and  Far  East  the  only  ones 
where  governments  treated  Britain  cavalierly.  In  the  Argentine, 
British  capital,  business  promoters,  and  technical  experts  had 
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done  much  to  build  railroads  and  to  start  business  enterprises.  In 
1913,  British  investments  in  that  country  totalled  £319,565,000. 
A  large  share  of  these  investments  was  liquidated  after  World  War 
II;  in  addition  the  Argentinian  Government  drove  hard  bargains 
in  the  sale  of  beef  to  Britain.  Here,  too,  Britons  suffered  injuries 
to  an  extent  absolutely  unthinkable  in  Victorian  years. 

Simultaneously  with  the  shrinkage  of  the  British  imperial  eco- 
nomic frontiers,  the  political  ones  were  being  readied  for  further 
contraction  with  the  growth  of  self-government  in  the  Colonies. 
Though  startled,  like  the  proverbial  hen  with  the  duckling,  when 
Asian  dependencies  became  nation  states,  Britain  knew  her  post- 
World  War  II  policies  in  Africa  were  bound  to  bring  similar 
results.  Self-government  for  the  Colonies  had  ceased  to  be  an  issue 
in  British  politics.  In  the  early  1870's,  the  third  Marquess  of 
Salisbury  spoke  sarcastically  of  the  Liberal  nostrum  called  respon- 
sible government  in  the  Colonies.  On  18  November  1952  his 
grandson,  the  fifth  Marquess,  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords:  'Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  at  one  with 
their  [Labour]  predecessors  in  regarding  as  the  aim  of  their  policy 
the  advancement  of  all  communities  without  discrimination  on 
grounds  of  race,  colour,  or  creed.  Progress  must,  in  our  view,  be 
based  on  partnership  between  the  races,  not  domination  by  any/ 

This  promise  has  been  widely  implemented.  In  June  1954,  with 
the  approval  of  a  British  Conservative  Government,  a  legislative 
assembly  for  the  Gold  Coast  in  West  Africa  was  elected  on  the 
basis  of  universal  suffrage.  To  this  body  was  entrusted  full  control 
over  local  affairs.  At  the  same  time,  Africans  in  neighbouring 
Nigeria  drafted  a  constitution  which  widened  self-government  in 
that  large  and  populous  country.  African  nations  are  emerging. 
Within  the  short  period  of  fifty  years,  Africans  under  British 
guidance  have  progressed  from  backward  tribal  conditions  to  a 
stage  which  enables  them  to  seek  a  place  among  the  civilized 
peoples  of  the  world. 

In  Central  and  East  Africa,  in  Malaya,  and  in  the  West  Indies, 
Britain  is  committed  to  a  policy  of  nation-building.  Both  Conser- 
vatives and  Labourites  apply  the  old  Liberal  principles  of  colonial 
policy.  As  an  orbit,  encircling  economic  and  political  dependencies, 
the  British  imperial  frontier  is  steadily  contracting.  Partnership  is 
replacing  dominance  from  Westminster.  But  the  British  influence 
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persists.  The  new,  free  nation-states  of  Africa  and  Asia  are  built 
after  a  British  pattern.  The  constitution-makers  of  the  Republic  of 
India  borrowed  heavily  from  the  law  and  custom  of  the  British 
constitution.  On  11  March  1952  the  Nigerian  House  of  Represen- 
tatives passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  the  Parliament  of 
Nigeria  is  *  founded  on  the  principles  which  have  made  the  Parlia- 
ment at  Westminster  an  inspiration  to  the  free  peoples  of  the 
World'.  The  mover  of  this  resolution  referred,  significantly,  to 
Britain  as  'the  mother  country'.  Thus,  while  her  Empire  declines, 
Britain  is  fulfilling  her  mission  as  a  builder  of  free  nations.  Britons, 
with  their  accumulated  experience,  knowledge,  and  skills  in  fin- 
ance, business  management,  insurance,  shipping,  and  trade,  con- 
tinue to  play  important  roles  in  the  world's  economic  life. 


CHAPTER  XI 

A  Changing  Commonwealth 

MOM  E NTOU  s  as  were  events  of  the  period  1 93 1-55  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  they  were  no  less  epoch-making  for  the  other  members 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  and  for  intra-Common- 
wealth  relations.  After  World  War  II,  three  Asian  nations,  Ceylon, 
India,  and  Pakistan,  joined  the  Commonwealth,  and  one  European 
nation,  Ireland,  left  it.  The  organization  of  the  Commonwealth 
grew  more  complex  as  the  constitutional  equality  of  its  members 
became  more  fully  established. 

In  the  1930's,  the  Dominions  matured  economically  and  politi- 
cally. They  chose  separate  paths  out  of  the  great  depression,  and 
they  compelled  Britain  to  reorganize  her  tariff  system.  As  political 
democracies  primarily  concerned  with  their  own  economic  and 
political  interests,  the  Dominions  were  less  and  less  willing  to  fol- 
low the  lead  of  Britain  in  international  affairs.  When  crises  arose, 
United  Kingdom  statesmen  had  to  keep  a  weather-eye  on  Aus- 
tralian, Canadian,  New  Zealand,  and  South  African  opinion  lest 
precipitate  action  destroy  a  Commonwealth  united  front.  In  diplo- 
macy as  in  commerce,  British  policies  needed  to  win  approval  in 
parliaments  other  than  that  at  Westminster.  If  Neville  Chamber- 
lain had  defied  Hitler  in  the  autumn  of  1938,  the  Commonwealth 
would  have  split  wide  apart.  When  war  broke  out  a  year  later,  only 
Ireland  chose  to  remain  neutral.  Considering  Britain  their  first  line 
of  defence,  the  other  members  aligned  themselves  with  her.  Two 
years  afterward,  when  Australia  and  New  Zealand  were  in  peril, 
their  deliverance  came  from  the  United  States,  not  from  Britain. 
In  the  war  years,  the  old  creditor-debtor  relationship  between 
Britain  and  the  overseas  Dominions  was  reversed,  and  they  be- 
came her  creditors.  Moreover,  during  the  conflict  the  Dominions 
built  up  their  own  diplomatic  services.  The  premier  dominion, 
Canada,  co-operated  more  closely  economically  and  politically 
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with  the  United  States  than  with  Britain.  After  the  War  was  over, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  negotiated  independently  an  alliance 
with  the  United  States  in  which  Britain  was  not  included.  Out  of 
deference  to  the  Asian  members,  the  designation  'British'  was 
dropped  from  the  Commonwealth.  Its  composition  was  diversified 
still  further  when  India  proclaimed  herself  a  republic.  As  the  years 
passed,  new  strains  and  stresses  developed  between  Common- 
wealth members.  In  tracing  the  course  of  intra-Commonwealth 
changes  attention  will  be  focused  first  on  the  years  1931-39,  then 
on  the  war  and  post-war  eras. 

The  Statute  of  Westminster,  193 1,  placed  Commonwealth  mem- 
bers on  an  equal  footing.  In  theory  all  of  them  became  sovereign 
states.  Practical  application  followed  and  functional  equality  was 
worked  out  by  degrees.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  showed  little 
interest  in  this  process  until  after  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II. 
For  Newfoundland  the  equality  issue  ceased  to  be  of  importance 
when  that  dominion  suspended  its  constitution  and  accepted 
government  by  a  commission.  It  was  otherwise  with  the  Irish  Free 
State  (renamed  Eire  or  Ireland),  Canada,  and  South  Africa,  who 
with  little  delay,  asserted  their  claim  to  full  sovereignty;  the 
relationship  between  them  and  Britain  gradually  assumed  a  diplo- 
matic rather  than  a  constitutional  character. 

Even  before  the  passage  of  the  Statute  of  Westminster,  the 
abolition  of  appeals  to  the  King  in  council  (the  Judicial  Commit- 
tee of  the  Privy  Council)  had  been  seriously  discussed.  Since  this 
Supreme  Court  for  the  Commonwealth  was  predominantly  British, 
appeals  to  it  from  Dominion  Courts  clearly  constituted  a  restric- 
tion on  dominion  sovereignty.  In  1933  Canada  abolished  such 
appeals  in  criminal  cases;  the  Irish  Free  State,  anxious  to  demon- 
strate its  complete  independence,  ended  all  appeals.  The  constitu- 
tionality of  this  action  was  later  affirmed  by  the  Judicial  Commit- 
tee itself. 

Baldwin's  rhetorical  phrase  spoken  at  the  opening  of  the  1926 
imperial  conference  that  the  British  Empire  represented  unity  in 
diversity  failed  to  clarify  how  in  practice  this  affected  the  position 
of  the  Crown.  The  report  of  the  1926  committee  on  status  men- 
tioned the  common  allegiance  to  the  Crown.  This  vague  phrase 
precipitated  keen  metaphysical  controversies  between  British 
imperialists  and  Dominion  nationalists  over  the  relationship 
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between  crown  and  monarchy.  The  imperialists  argued  that  divisi- 
bility of  the  Crown  would  make  the  monarch  a  hydra-headed 
monster.  They  strongly  upheld  the  Crown's  indivisibility.  In  the 
words  of  Mr.  L.  S.  Amery,  "It  is  the  same  common  Crown  which 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  constitution  of  each  part  of  the  whole 
Empire*.  To  the  query,  4Is  the  Crown  divisible?'  he  returned  an 
emphatic  "No!1  Canada,  Ireland,  and  South  Africa  thought  other- 
wise; their  view  concerning  the  divisibility  of  the  Crown  prevailed. 
By  1937  the  same  monarch  wore  many  crowns.  The  British  Act 
of  December  1936  validating  the  abdication  of  Edward  VIII,  was 
made  applicable  to  Canada  only  at  the  urgent  request  of  her 
government  since  the  Canadian  Parliament  was  then  not  in  ses- 
sion. Separate  abdication  Acts  were  passed  by  Ireland  and  South 
Africa.  In  the  coronation  oath  of  King  George  VI  each  Common- 
wealth country  was  separately  mentioned.  While  visiting  Canada 
in  the  spring  of  1939,  George  VI,  as  her  King,  ceremonially  gave 
assent  to  bSs  passed  by  her  Parliament.  In  1947  he  performed 
similar  functions  as  King  of  South  Africa,  and  so  did  Queen 
Elizabeth  II  during  her  visit  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia, 
1953-54. 

However,  the  divisibility  of  the  Crown  created  awkward  prob- 
lems in  foreign  affairs.  Would  the  Commonwealth  split  on  the  issue 
of  peace  or  war?  In  the  1930's  that  possibility  was  always  present. 
Although  strongly  pressed  to  do  so,  de  Valera  of  Ireland  in  1937 
refused  to  recognize  the  Franco  regime  in  Spain  ahead  of  such 
action  by  the  United  Kingdom  Government.  Two  years  later  the 
divisibility  doctrine  was  tested  and  its  validity  acknowledged.  On 
September  3rd  the  United  Kingdom  declared  war  on  Germany. 
Similar  action  was  taken  by  Canada  and  South  Africa  only 
after  approval  by  their  respective  Parliaments.  But  Canada 
remained  neutral  for  an  entire  week,  during  which  time  she 
received  shipments  of  war  material  from  the  United  States.  Thus 
Canada's  right  to  neutrality  though  Britain  was  at  war  received 
formal  international  recognition.  Under  the  circumstances  this 
right  was,  of  course,  not  protested  by  Britain.  Nor  did  the  United 
Kingdom  deny  Ireland's  right  to  declare  herself  neutral  although 
this  action  by  a  Commonwealth  partner  seriously  handicapped 
Britain's  own  war  efforts.  Ireland's  neutrality  established  the  para- 
dox that,  as  Bang  of  Ireland,  George  VI  remained  at  peace  with 
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Germany  during  World  War  II.  In  September  1939  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  still  clung  to  the  doctrine  of  the  indivisibility  of  the 
Crown.  They  considered  themselves  at  war  when  Britain  was  at 
war. 

The  autonomy  in  diplomacy  won  by  the  Dominions  after  World 
War  I  led  to  the  establishment  or  extension  of  departments  of 
external  affairs  and  the  appointment  of  separate  diplomatic  mis- 
sions to  foreign  capitals.  But  in  the  1930's  Ireland,  Canada,  and 
South  Africa  still  had  only  embryonic  diplomatic  services.  High 
costs  and  shortages  of  trained  personnel  hindered  their  growth. 
The  war  brought  need  for  expansion.  On  the  eve  of  Pearl  Harbour, 
Australia  sent  a  Minister  to  Tokyo;  soon  afterwards  both  she  and 
New  Zealand  had  missions  in  Washington. 

Between  the  two  wars  the  Dominions  demonstrated  a  growing 
reluctance  to  follow  the  lead  of  Britain  in  international  affairs.  All 
of  them  hoped  for  the  success  of  the  League  of  Nations,  but  in 
the  1930's  none,  except  New  Zealand,  was  prepared  to  apply 
sanctions  against  aggressors.  All  engaged  in  wishful  thinking  for 
world  peace.  Nor  did  lethargic  Britain  offer  them  much  guidance 
in  this  respect.  It  should,  of  course,  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  over- 
seas members  of  the  British  Commonwealth  were  new  nations 
much  occupied  with  domestic  problems.  Until  World  War  I,  none 
of  them  had  faced  up  to  a  difficult  international  situation.  Rela- 
tively safe  against  foreign  attacks  and  wholly  non-militaristic,  the 
Dominions  avidly  accepted  the  gospel  that  the  destruction  and 
horrors  of  the  four  years  of  global  conflict  had  at  last  convinced 
mankind  of  the  folly  and  futility  of  war.  They  believed  that 
close  at  hand  was  the  long-wished-for  stage  in  human  history 
when  battle-flags  would  be  furled  and  swords  beaten  into  plough- 
shares. 

Though  the  international  crises  of  the  1931-39  period  were 
numerous  and  far-reaching,  none  touched  directly  vital  interests 
of  the  overseas  Dominions.  Therefore  they  did  not  accept  the 
maxim  advanced  by  the  Russian  statesman  M.  Litvinov  that  peace 
is  indivisible.  They  all  hoped  that  any  conflict  could  be  localized. 
The  strongest  world  power,  the  United  States,  demonstrated  its 
belief  in  that  same  theory  by  passing  neutrality  legislation  which 
in  the  end  encouraged  Fascist  and  Nazi  warmongers.  A  brief 
resume  of  the  crises  in  international  relations,  1 93 1-39,  their  origins 
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and  character,  will  help  to  make  clear  the  attitude  of  the  British 
Dominions  toward  them.  It  will  be  observed  that  each  centre  of 
conflict  was  remote  from  the  Dominions  and  that  none  of  these 
conflicts  directly  threatened  their  security  or  endangered  their 
economic  interests.  Starting  with  the  Far  East,  we  shall  proceed 
to  Africa  and  Europe. 

At  the  opening  of  the  unhappy  decade  of  the  1930's,  Japan 
broke  world  peace  and  her  own  solemn  pledges  to  the  League  of 
Nations  by  invading  the  Chinese  province  of  Manchuria.  The 
excuses  for  her  action  were  the  usual  flimsy  ones  easily  manufac- 
tured by  a  power  anxious  to  plunder  a  weak  neighbour.  Calmly 
ignoring  hostile  world  opinion  and  protests  by  the  League  of 
Nations,  by  Britain,  and  by  the  United  States,  Japan  proceeded  to 
organize  Manchuria  into  a  puppet  state,  Manchukuo,  and  to  com- 
mit further  acts  of  aggression  against  China,  which,  by  1937, 
resulted  in  open  war  between  the  two  countries.  While  aghast  at 
the  behaviour  of  a  former  ally,  no  British  Commonwealth  state 
was  prepared  to  go  to  war  with  Japan  over  China.  Nor  did  the 
British  Commonwealth  and  Empire  have  the  slightest  chance  of 
winning  such  a  conflict  without  the  help  of  Russia  and  the  United 
States.  Officially,  Russia  was  unconcerned  over  the  plight  of 
China,  who  quite  recently  had  broken  away  from  Moscow's  leading- 
strings;  the  United  States,  while  she  censured  Japan,  showed  no 
inclination  to  fight  or  even  to  apply  economic  sanctions. 

The  British  Commonwealth's  attitude  to  Japan,  particularly  in 
the  Manchurian  crisis,  was  not  solely  due  to  weakness  and  the 
ineptness  of  British  statesmanship.  During  the  twenty  years 
Britain  and  Japan  were  allies,  the  latter  loyally  performed  the 
duties  of  that  partnership.  In  1931  Japan,  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  suffered  acutely  from  economic  depression.  Over- 
populated  and  with  limited  natural  resources,  Japan  saw  the 
United  States  and  Britain  seeking  recovery  by  means  of  tariff 
policies  which  adversely  affected  Japanese  foreign  trade.  Man- 
churia had  been  only  loosely  attached  to  China,  and  since  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  generally  open  either  to 
Russian  or  to  Japanese  economic  exploitation.  It  was  therefore 
tempting  for  Japanese  imperialists  to  enter  that  province  at  a  time 
when  Japan  needed  to  expand  and  China  was  both  impotent  and 
diplomatically  isolated.  Moreover,  a  semi-autonomous  Manchukuo 
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might  prove  a  convenient  buffer  state  in  a  region  where  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  Russian  interests  clashed.  Britons  could  not  approve 
of  the  methods  employed  by  Japan  but  excuses  were  found  for 
her  aims.  Furthermore,  by  expanding  on  the  mainland  of  Asia, 
Japan  moved  away  from  British  island  possessions  in  the  south- 
western Pacific  as  well  as  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  View- 
ing world  affairs  in  their  Pacific  context,  Australia  did  not  want  to 
antagonize  Japan. 

The  Italo- Abyssinian  crisis  of  1935  and  the  subsequent  war 
provided  an  even  more  searching  test  of  the  League  of  Nations' 
effectiveness  and  of  British  leadership  than  did  the  Japanese  inva- 
sion of  Manchuria.  Both  failed.  In  the  autumn  of  1935,  when  it 
became  clear  that  Italy  planned  an  assault  upon  a  country  whose 
admittance  into  the  League  she  had  sponsored,  the  British  repre- 
sentative at  Geneva,  Foreign  Secretary  Sir  Samuel  Hoare  (later 
Lord  Templewood),  spoke  bravely  about  resisting  the  Italian 
aggressor.  His  statement  cheered  friends  of  peace  and  supporters  of 
the  League.  With  the  exception  of  Australia,  the  Commonwealth 
countries  applauded  the  stand  taken  by  Britain.  Great,  therefore, 
was  the  consternation,  in  December  1935,  when  Sir  Samuel  and 
his  French  counterpart  M.  Pierre  Laval  proposed  to  appease  Italy 
by  allowing  her  to  seize  two-thirds  of  Abyssinia.  Australia  saw 
merit  in  the  plan;  Canada  hedged  on  the  Abyssinian  issue;  Prime 
Minister  Baldwin  disavowed  his  Foreign  Secretary;  New  Zealand, 
South  Africa,  and  the  spokesman  for  the  Irish  Free  State,  Eamonn 
de  Valera,  denounced  the  Hoare-Laval  pact.  The  complete  fiasco 
of  British  statesmanship  in  the  Abyssinian  crisis  strengthened  the 
hands  of  Britain's  enemies  in  Ireland  and  South  Africa. 

Before  the  Abyssinian  question  had  been  liquidated,  civil  war 
broke  out  in  Spain.  Again  the  failure  of  the  League  and  the 
incompetence  of  British  statesmen  were  glaringly  revealed.  With 
British  public  opinion  divided  on  the  merits  of  the  issues  at  stake 
in  the  Spanish  upheaval,  the  British  Government  obtained  French 
support  for  a  farcical  non-intervention  policy,  flouted  by  Germany, 
Italy,  Portugal,  and  Russia.  By  1938  the  neo-Fascist  regime  of 
General  Franco  was  established  in  Spain—a  government  hostile 
to  Britain  as  well  as  to  France.  Thus  British  foreign  policy 
administered  a  death  blow  to  the  League  of  Nations,  cemented 
the  German-Italian  alliance,  alienated  Russia  from  the  West,  and 
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intensified  the  factional  strife  in  France  which  in  1940  resulted  in 
the  collapse  of  that  proud  country. 

The  Dominions,  except  New  Zealand,  approved  non-interven- 
tion in  Spain.  To  the  overseas  members  of  the  Commonwealth  she 
seemed  far  away;  by  localizing  that  domestic  conflict  world  peace 
might  be  preserved.  Both  in  and  outside  Spain,  her  civil  war 
appeared  to  be  an  ideological  conflict,  with  General  Franco  the 
champion  of  Christianity,  civilization,  and  law  against  the  anar- 
chists and  Communists  who  allegedly  dominated  the  republican 
government  of  his  country.  To  the  Labour  Government  of  New 
Zealand,  however,  the  basic  issue  in  the  Spanish  imbroglio  was 
whether  the  League  of  Nations  should  be  sustained  or  scrapped. 
Profoundly  interested  in  collective  security,  the  youngest  of  the 
British  nations  saw  the  League  as  the  best  insurance  against  war. 
At  this  time  New  Zealand  became  distrustful  of  British  leadership 
in  international  affairs.  Even  more  significant  for  the  future  was 
the  effect  upon  Indian  opinion  of  Britain's  Spanish  policy.  Pandit 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  had  criticized  British  inaction  in  the  Man- 
churian  and  Abyssinian  crises;  a  visit  to  Spain  in  June  1938, 
convinced  him  that  India  should  not  be  'tied  down  by  any 
foreign  policy  of  the  British  Government'.  Thus  the  mounting 
list  of  the  British  Government's  failures  in  foreign  affairs 
materially  weakened  the  bonds  of  unity  in  Commonwealth  and 
Empire. 

The  retreat  of  Britain  from  her  ancient  glory  stood  most  clearly 
revealed  in  her  policy  toward  Germany.  With  growing  uneasiness 
Britain  had  watched  the  inability  of  the  German  republic  to  win 
economic  and  political  stability.  The  1929-33  depression  seriously 
injured  its  frail  fabric  and  brought  problems  which  the  German 
democratic  parties  were  unable  to  solve.  In  the  1920's,  the  antics 
of  Adolf  Hitler  aroused  little  interest  in  Britain.  He  was  generally 
considered  a  crackpot.  As  late  as  the  autumn  of  1932,  even  well- 
informed  Britons  such  as  Professor  Arnold  J.  Toynbee  felt  cer- 
tain that  Hitler  had  no  future.  In  fact,  they  believed  that  he  was 
'washed  out'.  If  they  read  his  autobiography,  Mein  Kampf,  which 
presented  his  programme,  they  refused  to  take  it  seriously. 
After  Hitler  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  German  Reich  in 
January  1933  foreign  observers  were  forced  to  revise  their  estimate 
of  him:  they  were  astonished  when  he  won  the  subsequent  election, 
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and  gravely  disturbed  when  the  German  people  approved  the 
abolition  of  parliamentary  government. 

All  the  nations  of  the  British  Commonwealth  were  shocked  by 
the  persecution  of  the  Jews  which  accompanied  Hitler's  rise  to 
power  in  Germany,  but  since  the  revolting  action  seemed  to  have 
strong  support  within  that  country,  they  accepted  it  as  a  German 
domestic  question.  Twentieth-century  experience  with  wars  and 
revolutions  had  made  the  peoples  of  the  world  less  sensitive  to 
national  crimes  than  were  their  forebears  who  got  excited  over 
the  treatment  of  Neapolitan  political  prisoners  and  over  mas- 
sacres of  Bulgarians  and  Armenians.  Furthermore,  in  the  1930's, 
the  British  peoples  had  no  Gladstone  to  arouse  their  conscience. 
Because  of  Hitler's  pose  as  a  defender  of  civilization  against 
the  barbaric  Russian  Communism,  some  Britons  believed  that  the 
virtues  of  the  Hitlerian  regime  overbalanced  its  defects. 

To  the  overseas  members  of  the  Commonwealth  Germany  was 
very  distant.  Every  one  of  them  was  fully  occupied  with  internal 
problems  and  had  no  inclination  to  join  a  crusade  to  set  aright 
the  German  people,  a  people  long  admired  for  high  standards  of 
culture  and  civilization.  Dominion  reactions  to  Britain's  meek 
acceptance  of  Hitler's  violations  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  Ger- 
man rearmament,  and  the  annexation  of  Austria  varied.  Generally 
speaking,  Dominion  citizens  of  British  origin  saw  with  dismay 
that  the  land  of  their  fathers  no  longer  exercised  a  deciding  influ- 
ence in  international  affairs.  Afrikaans-speaking  South  Africans 
and  French-speaking  Canadians  were  less  affected.  Their  attach- 
ments to  the  senior  member  of  the  Commonwealth  were  practical 
rather  than  sentimental.  Furthermore,  cleverly  designed  Nazi 
propaganda  beamed  directly  at  South  Africa  stimulated  Anglo- 
phobia and  made  the  absurd  German  racial  theories  acceptable  to 
Afrikaners.  Strong  in  their  isolationism,  Roman  Catholic 
Canadians  of  French  ancestry  were  bitter  against  Communism  and 
inclined  to  overlook  evil  actions  by  a  German  government  dedi- 
cated to  fight  against  that  Satanic  doctrine.  Australians  were  little 
concerned  with  the  policies  of  Germany  until  the  conclusion  of 
the  German  Japanese  Anti-Comintern  Pact,  1936,  and  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  return  of  the  old  German  colonies  formed  a 
part  of  Hitler's  programme.  The  Labour  Government  which  came 
into  power  in  New  Zealand  in  1935  had  little  confidence  in  the 
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men  who  controlled  Britain's  foreign  relations.  New  Zealand 
therefore  most  enthusiastically  supported  the  League  of  Nations 
and  collective  security— by  then,  alas,  a  fast-vanishing  concept  in 
international  affairs. 

In  1938  public  opinion  in  all  Commonwealth  countries  was  con- 
fused and  disturbed  over  the  Sudetenland  issue.  That  Germans  in 
Czechoslovakia  desired  to  be  united  with  their  kinsmen  appeared 
reasonable.  The  principle  of  self-determination  seemed  to  be  at 
stake— a  principle  always  considered  honest  and  just  except  when 
applied  to  one's  own  country;  Australia  disliked  to  see  it  invoked 
by  Western  Australia,  Canada  by  Quebec,  Ireland  by  Ulster,  South 
Africa  by  Natal.  That  many  of  the  Sudeten  grievances  were  in- 
vented and  that  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  people  concerned  would 
have  been  content  to  remain  citizens  of  a  Czechoslovak  republic 
modelled  after  Switzerland  were  suppressed  facts  in  this  fatal  dis- 
pute. Chamberlain's  surrender  at  Munich  was  acclaimed  in 
Commonwealth  countries.  Among  those  who  voiced  their  ap- 
proval most  fervently  were  the  two  Anglophobes,  de  Valera  in 
Ireland  and  General  Hertzog  in  South  Africa.  In  the  autumn  of 
1938  apprehension  concerning  the  wisdom  of  the  Munich  settle- 
ment was  strong  only  in  Anglophile  New  Zealand. 

The  tune  changed  in  March  1939,  when  Hitler  seized  the 
remainder  of  Czechoslovakia.  Consternation  gripped  Neville 
Chamberlain.  He  had  not  won  peace  with  honour  after  all.  Mil- 
lions of  those  who  had  praised  his  action  the  previous  autumn  now 
condemned  it  as  a  monumental  folly.  Hurriedly  Britain  guaran- 
teed Poland,  Greece,  and  Rumania  against  aggression— none  of 
the  Dominions  was  consulted  concerning  the  treaties.  The 
machinery  for  intra-Commonwealth  consultation  broke  down.  Nor 
did  this  machinery  function  adequately  in  the  summer  of  1939, 
when  Britain  and  France  vainly  sought  to  reach  an  agreement  with 
Russia  and  to  restrain  Germany.  Nevertheless,  when  Britain  went 
to  war  against  Germany,  all  dominions  but  Ireland  rallied  to  her 
support. 

In  the  years  1931-39,  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  had 
no  common  foreign  policy.  Nor  was  it  a  union  for  defence.  But 
for  a  while  it  appeared  as  if  Joseph  Chamberlain's  dream  of  an 
Imperial  Customs  union  might  be  realized.  All  Commonwealth 
countries  were  hard  hit  by  the  depression.  Canada  especially 
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suffered  grievously  in  her  export  trade  because  of  the  high  protec- 
tive tariff  of  the  United  States.  In  the  October  1931  British  elec- 
tion, the  foes  of  free  trade  scored  a  great  victory.  This  opened  the 
way  for  a  return  to  protection  and  to  the  old  system  of  imperial 
tariff  preferences.  At  last  the  Dominions'  clamour  for  tariff  favours 
in  the  British  market  could  be  heeded.  Australia  and  Canada 
bluntly  demanded  reciprocity  in  the  granting  of  preferences,  a 
principle  the  British  Government  accepted.  Details  of  its  applica- 
tion formed  the  principal  topic  for  an  economic  conference  at 
Ottawa,  the  capital  of  Canada,  in  the  summer  of  1932.  At  this 
conference  India  was  represented  and  Southern  Rhodesia  had  an 
observer  present.  A  series  of  bilateral  agreements  emerged  which 
covered  Commonwealth  countries,  India,  and  dependencies  of 
Britain.  A  proposal  for  a  permanent  Commonwealth  economic 
secretariat  was  blocked  by  the  Irish  Free  State  and  South  Africa, 
who  saw  in  it  an  instrument  of  centralization.  Later  this  preferen- 
tial tariff  system  was  amplified  or  extended  by  quotas  of  which 
those  on  Japanese  textiles  in  the  West  African  British  depen- 
dencies were  the  most  significant. 

However,  it  was  found  that  intra-Commonwealth  and  intra- 
imperial  tariff  preferences  were  not  effective  cure-alls  for  a  lan- 
guishing trade.  India  withdrew  from  the  Ottawa  agreements;  basic 
principles  of  those  with  Canada  as  a  partner  were  materially 
modified  by  the  1935  trade  arrangement  between  her  and  the 
United  States.  At  the  imperial  conference  of  1937  a  retreat  from 
Ottawa  was  effected.  Advocacy  of  a  general  international  removal 
of  tariff  barriers  took  the  place  of  propaganda  for  a  British  Com- 
monwealth and  Empire  Customs  union.  Instead  of  bringing  har- 
mony, peace,  and  prosperity  to  the  countries  involved,  the  Ottawa 
agreements  bred  discord  and  emphasized  diversities  of  interests. 

In  dealing  with  Commonwealth  as  well  as  with  foreign  countries, 
the  Chamberlain  government  was  accommodating  and  conciliatory. 
The  Irish  Fianna  Fail  party,  successor  to  the  republican  Sinn  Fein 
group  of  the  pre-treaty  days,  won  the  election  of  1932.  Prime 
Minister  de  Valera  reduced  to  the  vanishing-point  the  Free  State's 
connexions  with  the  United  Kingdom.  Appeals  to  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  were  discontinued;  the  office  of 
Governor-General  was  first  shorn  of  its  power  and  then  abolished; 
Irishmen  no  longer  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King;  and 
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the  Crown  was  recognized  merely  as  a  symbol  of  Ireland's  associa- 
tion with  the  Commonwealth  for  external  purposes.  The  Anglo- 
Irish  treaty  of  1921  had  been  torn  to  pieces  before  a  new  constitu- 
tion, 1937,  made  Eire  (Ireland)  a  democratic,  independent,  and 
sovereign  state.  By  the  granting  of  a  special  position  to  'the  Holy 
Catholic  Apostolic  and  Roman  Church',  the  hope  of  Irish  repub- 
licans for  a  peaceful  reunion  with  Northern  Ireland  was  effectively 
destroyed. 

But  many  details  in  Anglo-Irish  relations  could  not  be  decided 
unilaterally  by  Ireland.  For  some  years  an  economic  war  raged  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland  over  land  purchase  annuities  which 
the  latter  refused  to  pay.  By  an  agreement  of  April  1938,  all  finan- 
cial claims  in  dispute  were  cancelled  upon  the  payment  of  £10 
million  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  normal  trade  relations  between 
Britain  and  Ireland  were  then  restored.  Chamberlain  refused  to  put 
pressure  upon  Northern  Ireland  to  unite  with  Eire,  but  he  agreed  to 
surrender  Irish  ports  held  by  Britain  under  terms  of  the  1921  treaty. 
The  defence  of  Ireland  was  entrusted  solely  to  Irishmen.  Thus  in 
the  face  of  a  rapidly  deteriorating  international  situation,  Chamber- 
lain was,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  'casting  away  real 
and  important  means  of  security  and  survival  for  vain  shadows  and 
for  ease'.  In  the  ensuing  war  Ireland  steadfastly  refused  the  use  of 
any  of  her  territory  for  British  air  or  naval  defence. 

Next  to  Eire,  the  Union  of  South  Africa  caused  most  worry  for 
British  statesmen  bent  on  keeping  the  Commonwealth  intact 
Although  General  Hertzog  dropped  his  advocacy  of  a  South 
African  republic,  he  was  eager  to  demonstrate  the  sovereign  status 
of  the  Union.  Anxious  to  avoid  dispute  on  constitutional  issues, 
the  Imperial  Government  stood  ready  to  gratify  his  wishes.  In  the 
1930's,  Hertzog  demanded  that  the  high  commissions  territories, 
Basutoland,  Bechuanaland,  and  Swaziland,  which  were  governed 
from  London,  should  be  handed  over  to  the  Union.  The  South 
Africa  Act,  1909,  had  made  provisions  for  such  a  transfer;  eco- 
nomically and  geographically  the  arrangement  seemed  natural. 
But  when  the  Imperial  Government  appeared  inclined  to  grant 
the  request  of  Hertzog,  British  humanitarians  went  into  action. 
They  pointed  out  the  anti-native  character  of  recent  South  African 
legislation  and  showed  that  Britain  was  in  duty  and  honour  bound 
not  to  transfer  the  territories  to  the  Union  without  the  consent  of 
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their  inhabitants.  Reluctantly  Chamberlain  yielded  to  this  pres- 
sure and  agreed  to  give  the  question  further  study.  No  decision 
had  been  made  when  war  broke  out  in  1 939. 

The  South  African  Minister  of  Defence,  Mr.  Oswald  Pirow, 
openly  sympathized  with  Nazi  Germany  and  made  no  secret  of 
his  opposition  to  Union  aid  for  Britain  in  a  war  against  that 
country.  Still,  he  most  urgently  pressed  the  Chamberlain  govern- 
ment to  lend  South  Africa  a  powerfully  armed  monitor,  the 
Erebus,  for  the  protection  of  her  harbours.  In  1938  this  jequest 
was  granted  but  since  no  transfer  had  taken  place  before  war 
came,  the  agreement  was  cancelled. 

During  the  bitter  conflict  of  nearly  six  years,  the  Commonwealth 
nations  beyond  the  seas  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  final 
victory.  In  December  1941,  when  Japan  attacked  the  British 
Empire,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  were  for  the  first  time  in 
history  threatened  with  a  hostile  invasion.  No  longer  could  the 
conflict  be  labelled  Britain's  war.  The  Antipodean  nations  were 
directly  involved  in  an  all-out  war  effort.  They  were  united. 
South  Africa,  on  the  other  hand,  was  seriously  divided.  Only  by 
the  small  margin  of  thirteen  votes  had  her  Parliament  voted  for 
war;  General  Hertzog's  request  for  a  dissolution  and  new  election 
had  been  refused  by  the  Governor-General  Sir  Patrick  Duncan. 
Parliament  had  supported  the  war,  said  Sir  Patrick,  and  if  General 
Smuts  succeeded  in  organizing  a  government,  he  would  have  a 
majority  in  the  House.  Smuts  did  succeed  in  this  task  and  was  sub- 
sequently upheld  by  the  voters  in  a  general  election.  But  many 
Afrikaners  violently  opposed  participation  in  the  conflict;  they 
hampered  South  Africa's  war  efforts;  they  hoped  for  a  German 
victory;  and  they  longed  for  the  day  when  their  country  would 
sever  all  connexions  with  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

With  an  overwhelming  majority,  the  Canadian  Parliament 
instructed  the  King  of  Canada  to  declare  war  on  the  German 
Reich,  But  before  the  vote  was  taken  the  Prime  Minister,  W.  L. 
Mackenzie  King,  stated  most  emphatically  that  no  Canadian 
would  be  conscripted  for  overseas  war  service.  While  the  plight 
of  France  did  not  wean  French-speaking  Canadians  from  isolation- 
ism, Britain's  peril  stimulated  English-speaking  compatriots  to 
heroic  war  efforts.  From  the  beginning  of  the  struggle,  Canada 
served  as  an  intermediary  between  the  United  States  and  Britain. 
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With  Canadian  aid,  Britain  obtained  valuable  war  supplies  despite 
the  American  Neutrality  Act,  and  Mackenzie  King  on  various 
occasions  made  possible  direct  negotiations  between  President 
Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Churchill. 

World  War  II  enhanced  tremendously  the  stature  of  Canada 
both  within  the  Commonwealth  and  in  the  world  at  large.  She 
dealt  with  Britain  on  terms  of  complete  equality  and  became  a 
creditor  of  the  United  Kingdom;  she  negotiated  with  the  United 
States  as  a  sovereign  nation.  Western  hemispheric  defence  was  a 
matter  of  vital  concern  to  Canada  as  well  as  to  the  United  States. 
They  conferred  with  each  other  as  independent  countries;  for  most 
practical  purposes  the  co-operation  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  was  closer  than  that  between  Canada  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  Having  ceased  to  be  British  debtors  on  a  national  basis, 
Canadians  by  degrees  rid  themselves  of  the  colonial  psychology— 
that  deference  mingled  with  militancy  which  formerly  had  often 
characterized  their  attitude  toward  Britons. 

Neither  Australia  nor  New  Zealand  was  bedevilled  by  the 
political  cleavages  based  on  differences  in  national  origins  found 
in  South  Africa  and  in  Canada.  Although  Australasian  nations 
felt  bound  by  the  British  declaration  of  war,  to  remove  all  doubts 
on  that  score  their  Parliaments  sanctioned  it  by  formal  votes.  The 
Australian  Labour  Party,  which  had  taken  office  before  Japan 
attacked  Britain  in  1941,  deemed  it  advisable  for  Australia  to  issue 
her  own  declaration  of  war  against  Nippon. 

As  in  World  War  I,  Australia  refused  to  adopt  conscription  for 
overseas  service,  a  doctrinaire  attitude  which  was  modified  when 
Japan's  entrance  into  the  war  brought  Australia  perilously  near 
the  battleline.  By  using  the  subterfuge  of  calling  New  Guinea  and 
the  Western  Pacific  Australian  territory,  compulsory  service  was  put 
into  effect  without  abandoning  a  cherished  principle.  New  Zealand 
first  applied  the  volunteer  system  for  overseas  service,  then  pro- 
ceeded to  registration  of  her  manpower  and  ultimately  to  conscrip- 
tion. Australian  and  New  Zealand  troops  were  at  first  sent  to  Britain 
and  then  transferred  to  Egypt  Considering  the  Mediterranean 
almost  as  vital  to  their  communication  system  as  the  Tasman  Sea, 
the  British  nations  of  Australasia  participated  willingly  in  the 
defence  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Sons  of  those  who  in  1915  had  fought 
at  Gallipoli  twenty-five  years  later  sought  to  halt  the  Germans  in 
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Greece  and  on  the  island  of  Crete.  Gloriously  they  upheld  the 
Anzac  reputation  for  audacity,  courage,  determination,  initiative, 
and  resourcefulness  in  battle.  But  the  heavy  losses  sustained  in 
Greece  and  Crete  occasioned  grumbling  and  criticism  of  British 
leadership.  This  criticism  grew  quite  violent  in  1941  when,  without 
consulting  the  Government  of  Australia,  the  British  high  com- 
mand transferred  an  Australian  division  from  Egypt  to  Malaya. 
Called  upon  to  mobilize  to  the  fullest  extent  both  economic  re- 
sources and  manpower,  Australians  and  New  Zealanders  gained 
a  mature  view  of  their  countries'  role  in  world  affairs.  They  there- 
fore expected  the  recognition  and  the  treatment  accorded  sove- 
reign states. 

With  the  utter  collapse,  1941-42,  of  British  power  in  South- 
east Asia  and  Oceania,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  looked  to  the 
United  States  for  protection.  It  was  the  American,  not  the  British, 
Navy  and  Air  Force  which  saved  them  from  a  Japanese  invasion. 
America  defeated  Japan.  While  the  famous  silken  bonds  of  affec- 
tion, culture,  sentiment,  and  traditions  still  held  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  close  to  Britain,  they  realized  that  in  their  hour 
of  peril  succour  had  come  from  the  United  States.  They  appreci- 
ated the  fact  that  their  new  relationship  with  the  great  American 
republic  brought  mutual  benefits.  In  the  Pacific,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  formed  the  first  line  of  defence  for  American  con- 
trol of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  for  the  protection  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
of  the  United  States.  They  could,  therefore,  accept  American  aid 
without  loss  of  self-respect.  As  in  the  case  of  Canadian-American 
negotiations,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  soon  discussed  with  the 
United  States  matters  of  common  concern  in  the  manner  of  sove- 
reign states.  Britain  often  acted  as  a  counsellor,  not  as  partici- 
pant, in  these  discussions.  At  times  her  role  was  only  that  of  a 
spectator. 

As  their  new  position  was  clarified,  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
took  increased  interest  in  the  privileges  bestowed  by  the  Statute  of 
Westminster.  In  1942,  Australia  passed  this  statute.  Five  years 
later,  New  Zealand  did  likewise.  Thus  they  abandoned  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  indivisibility  of  the  Crown,  enlarged  their  departments 
of  external  affairs,  and  expanded  their  diplomatic  services.  Both 
established  strong  missions  in  Washington.  For  guidance  in  inter- 
national affairs  they  looked  more  often  to  Washington  than  to 
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London.  Within  the  Commonwealth  the  predominance  of  Britain 
dwindled  during  World  War  II,  and  the  ties  between  its  members 
became  more  tenuous. 

Various  efforts  were  made  to  counteract  fissiparous  tendencies 
within  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  The  system  of 
exchanging  High  Commissioners  was  completed  during  the  War. 
Through  them,  and  also  by  direct  communications  between  the 
BritislT  Prime  Minister  and  Dominions  Secretary  and  their  oppo- 
site numbers  in  each  of  the  Dominions,  co-operation  was  main- 
tained within  the  Commonwealth,  but  neither  a  Commonwealth 
nor  an  imperial  war  council  was  established.  In  the  years  1939-45 
the  Commonwealth  was  less  of  'Kriegsverein'  than  the  British 
Empire  had  been  during  1914-18.  As  in  the  earlier  period,  voices 
were  raised  in  favour  of  creating  some  sort  of  a  permanent 
administrative  or  policy-making  machinery  for  the  Common- 
wealth, but  little  encouragement  came  from  overseas.  Speaking  at 
Toronto,  24  January  1944,  Lord  Halifax,  the  British  Ambassador 
in  Washington,  hinted  at  the  possibility  that  after  the  war  the 
British  Commonwealth  and  Empire  might  act  as  a  unit,  as  a 
fourth  world  power  side  by  side  with  the  United  States,  Russia, 
and  China.  But  Canada  responded  unfavourably  to  this  sugges- 
tion, A  week  later,  in  addressing  the  Canadian  House  of  Com- 
mons, Prime  Minister  Mackenzie  King  bluntly  took  issue  with 
Lord  Halifax.  Instead  of  looking  toward  the  formation  of  a  new 
balance  of  power,  Mackenzie  King  urged  the  establishment  of 
*an  effective  international  system  inside  which  the  co-operation  of 
all  peace-loving  countries  is  freely  sought  and  given'. 

Later  that  year  the  idea  of  a  world  league  was  endorsed  at  a 
London  meeting  of  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  five  Commonwealth 
countries  participating  in  the  war.  'We  affirm',  their  statement 
read,  'that  after  the  war  a  World  Organization  to  maintain  peace 
and  security  should  be  set  up  and  endowed  with  the  necessary 
power  and  authority  to  prevent  aggression  and  violence.'  Less 
than  a  year  afterward  at  San  Francisco,  the  Commonwealth  coun- 
tries there  represented  supported  whole-heartedly  the  formation  of 
the  United  Nations.  Subsequently  at  meetings  of  the  United  Nations 
Assembly  and  of  other  units  of  this  world  organization,  Common- 
wealth representatives  have  not  always  agreed  on  means  and 
methods  for  settling  difficult  issues.  Repeatedly  the  overseas  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Commonwealth  have  revealed  their  independence  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Contrary  to  what  was  customary  in  the 
League  of  Nations'  time,  Australia  often  disagreed  with  Britain. 
Their  spokesmen,  particularly  Dr.  H.  V.  Evatt,  showed  complete 
independence  of  British  opinion. 

Before  we  discuss  more  fully  the  Commonwealth  in  its  inter- 
national setting,  attention  will  be  called  to  changes  in  its  internal 
composition  and  structure.  Its  unity  was  broken  in  September 
1939,  when  Eire  decided  to  remain  neutral  in  the  struggle  for  the 
defence  of  human  freedom.  To  this  neutrality  her  government 
adhered  although  it  handicapped  tens  of  thousands  of  her  citizens 
who  fought  in  freedom's  cause.  Neutrality  also  dimmed  the  hope 
of  reuniting  Ireland.  With  the  adoption  of  the  1937  Irish  constitu- 
tion, the  connexion  of  Eire  with  the  Commonwealth  became  only 
an  empty  form.  Even  this  ended  in  1948  when  the  External  Rela- 
tions Act  was  repealed  and  the  Republic  of  Ireland  proclaimed. 
The  British  Parliament  then  passed  the  Ireland  Act,  1949,  which 
recognized  that  the  Irish  Republic  had  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  the 
realm  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  affirmed  that  Northern  Ireland 
remained  a  segment  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  declared  that  the 
Republic  of  Ireland  would  not  be  considered  a  foreign  country, 
thereby  establishing  a  new  and  unique  type  of  international 
relationship. 

Meanwhile,  the  composition  of  the  Commonwealth  had  been 
altered  further  by  the  admission  of  Ceylon,  India,  and  Pakistan. 
Australia,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa  welcomed  the 
new  members  on  an  equal  footing  with  themselves.  In  deference 
to  Indian  desires,  the  adjective  'British'  was  deleted  from  the 
name  Commonwealth;  its  diversity  was  made  more  manifest  when 
India  declared  herself  a  republic  which  recognized  the  British 
sovereign  only  as  'head  of  the  Commonwealth'.  Though  awkward, 
this  new  type  of  intra-Commonwealth  relationship  was  less  serious 
than  the  internal  conflict  introduced  by  the  Asian  members.  The 
division  of  the  Indian  Empire  into  two  separate  states,  India  and 
Pakistan,  precipitated  orgies  of  communal  strife  in  which  about 
one-half  million  people  were  killed  and  more  than  thirteen  million 
uprooted.  These  events  left  in  both  countries  never-to-be  forgotten 
horrors.  The  competition  between  India  and  Pakistan  for  the 
princely  state  of  Kashmir  led  to  sharp  clashes.  Quarrels  over 
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water  for  irrigation  and  over  property  claims  of  expatriates  in- 
tensified the  ill-feeling.  Soon  India  and  Pakistan  spent  large  sums 
on  arming  against  one  another.  This  armament  question  reached 
the  international  scene  in  1954  when  the  United  States  granted 
assistance  to  Pakistan  for  defence  against  Communist  aggression 
—a  measure  much  resented  by  India. 

Long  before  Britain's  withdrawal  from  India  the  presence  of 
Indian  nationals  in  South  Africa  and  in  other  parts  of  the  British 
Empire  had  caused  disputes  from  time  to  time  between  the  India 
Government  and  other  units  of  the  British  realm.  Independent 
India  immediately  assumed  the  attitude  of  a  vigorous  defender  of 
Indians  everywhere.  Controversies  arose  over  the  treatment  of 
Indians  in  South  Africa.  Ultimately  these  disputes  led  to  a  trade 
war  between  India  and  the  Union.  Ceylon  grew  suspicious  of  the 
interest  which  the  Government  at  Delhi  displayed  in  the  Indians 
residing  in  the  island.  Before  long  the  relationship  between  these 
two  Asian  Commonwealth  members  showed  signs  of  strain. 
Indians  domiciled  in  East  Africa,  Fiji,  Trinidad,  and  other  British 
colonies  became  objects  of  the  Indian  republic's  solicitude  in  ways 
which  made  colonial  and  imperial  authorities  uneasy. 

Further  cleavages  and  differences  within  the  Commonwealth  in 
the  post-war  years  came  to  light  with  European  and  Asian  inter- 
national problems.  In  Europe,  Russian  aggression  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  joined  by  Britain 
and  Canada,  and  to  plans  for  a  West  European  union  of  which 
Britain  might  be  a  member.  Anxious  to  avoid  involvement  in  the 
cold  war  between  East  and  West,  the  Asian  Commonwealth 
nations  looked  with  disfavour  upon  any  close  connexion  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  continental  Europe.  They  feared  that 
this  might  precipitate  a  revival  of  old-style  imperialism  and  lead  to 
a  new  world  conflict. 

The  Commonwealth  split  several  ways  on  Far  Eastern  issues. 
Following  long-established  traditions,  Soviet  Russia  sought  to 
expand  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe.  With  her  support,  the  Chinese 
Communists  overthrew  the  government  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  Chinese  mainland.  Britain  recog- 
nized the  de  facto  People's  Republic  of  China  and  so  did  the 
Asian  members  of  the  Commonwealth.  On  the  other  hand,  Aus- 
tralia, Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa  stood  with  the 
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United  States  in  withholding  recognition  of  Communist  China. 
Shortly  afterward  the  new  Government  of  China  joined  North 
Korea  in  a  war  against  South  Korea.  The  latter  state  had  the  support 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  main  burden  of  implementing  the  world 
organization's  decision  to  resist  aggression  in  Korea  fell  upon  the 
United  States,  but  all  the  non-Asian  Commonwealth  countries  lent 
support.  After  the  armistice  in  Korea,  1953,  China,  with  Russian 
connivance,  gave  armed  assistance  to  Communist  rebels  in  French 
Indo-China.  In  this  conflict  the  United  Nations  took  no  official 
part.  When  peace  of  a  sort  had  been  established  in  the  area,  a 
South-east  Asia  collective  defence  treaty  was  concluded  and  signed 
by  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
Thus  did  Commonwealth  nations  conclude  separate  international 
arrangements,  none  of  which,  however,  committed  any  of  them  to 
a  hostile  action  against  a  fellow  member. 

To  aid  peaceful  economic  and  social  development,  the  Com- 
monwealth countries  joined  regional  pacts.  On  the  initiative  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  a  South  Pacific  Commission  was 
established  in  1947.  Composed  of  representatives  from  Australia, 
France,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States,  this  commission  was  assigned  advisory  power  in 
matters  relating  to  the  advancement  of  native  peoples  in  'all  those 
non-self-governing  territories  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  which  are  admin- 
istered by  the  participating  governments  and  which  lie  wholly  or  in 
part  south  of  the  Equator  and  east  from  and  including  Nether- 
lands New  Guinea'.  It  has  no  organic  connexion  with  the  United 
Nations  but  co-operates  with  that  organization  'on  matters  of 
mutual  concern  within  the  competence  of  the  Commission'.  Differ- 
ent in  composition  and  in  scope  but  similar  to  the  South  Pacific 
Commission  in  purpose  are  sundry  additional  regional  bodies, 
including  Commonwealth  and  other  nations,  set  up  for  sections  of 
Africa  and  for  the  Caribbean  area. 

Commonwealth  in  origin,  but  later  joined  by  outside  countries, 
are  projects  for  the  development  of  South  and  East  Asian  coun- 
tries known  as  the  Colombo  Plan.  Launched  at  a  Commonwealth 
conference  on  foreign  affairs  held  at  Colombo,  Ceylon,  January 
1950,  details  for  this  plan  were  worked  out  later  at  a  meeting  in 
Sydney,  Australia,  by  the  British  Commonwealth  Consultative 
Committee.  Only  South  Africa  did  not  participate  in  this  gather- 
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ing.  The  over-all  purpose  of  the  Colombo  Plan  is  'to  raise  living 
standards  and  promote  social  welfare  amongst  the  peoples  of 
South  and  South-east  Asia'.  It  is  therefore  in  many  ways  a  replica 
of  the  British  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Programme 
put  into  full  operation  after  World  War  II.  The  Colombo  Plan 
stressed  the  urgency  of  technical  assistance  to  under-developed 
countries;  for  this  purpose  a  Council  for  Technical  Co-operation 
was  set  up  at  the  Sydney  meeting.  The  hope  for  support  from  non- 
Commonwealth  countries  was  fulfilled.  Under  the  American  Point 
Four  Programme,  the  United  States  became  the  largest  financial 
contributor  to  the  Colombo  Plan  programme  but  small  countries 
such  as  Norway  also  aided  in  proportion  to  their  means.  The  list 
of  beneficiaries  under  the  plan  has  been  extended  since  1950. 
Before  the  end  of  1954,  it  included  besides  South  and  South-east 
Asian  mainland  countries,  Indonesia,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines, 
thereby  becoming  the  most  gigantic  development  undertaking  in 
history. 

Both  before  and  since  World  War  II,  finance  and  trade  provided 
links  between  Britain  and  the  overseas  units  of  the  Common- 
wealth. When  the  great  trading  nations  of  the  world  abandoned 
the  gold  standard,  certain  currencies  were  linked  with  the  Ameri- 
can dollar,  others  with  the  British  pound  sterling.  The  latter  was 
the  basis  for  the  so-called  sterling  block.  Its  membership  has 
fluctuated;  in  1953  it  included  all  Commonwealth  countries 
(except  Canada),  British  dependencies,  Burma,  Iraq,  and  the  Irish 
Republic. 

The  pegging  of  currencies  to  the  sterling  has,  of  course,  influ- 
enced trade,  and  so  has  the  practice  whereby  a  British  governmen- 
tal agency  negotiates  for  the  purchase  of  certain  articles  such  as 
butter,  meat,  and  wheat  at  a  fixed  price  for  a  term  of  years.  In 
the  main  these  contracts  were  limited  to  Australia,  Canada,  and 
New  Zealand.  As  we  have  seen,  the  Ottawa  agreements  of  1932 
had  been  changed  by  1939.  However,  infra-Commonwealth  and 
intra-imperial  preferences  survived.  Britain's  position  as  a  debtor 
country,  the  imbalance  in  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  American  unwillingness  to  lower  tariff  bar- 
riers helped  to  preserve  within  the  Commonwealth  and  Empire 
some  of  title  elements  of  a  Customs  union. 

Symbols  of  the  old-style  unity  have,  however,  disappeared.  By 
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1954,  only  Ceylon  and  New  Zealand  had  unrestricted  appeals 
from  local  courts  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 
In  the  Commonwealth,  the  former  common  status  of  British  sub- 
jects was  altered  by  new  nationality  laws.  Demands  arose  for 
separate  national  anthems  and  distinct  national  flags  to  replace 
'God  Save  the  King  [or  Queen]'  and  the  Union  Jack.  In  South 
Africa,  Afrikaners  recognized  only  *The  Voice  of  South  Africa' 
as  their  anthem,  and  the  *  Vierkleur'  as  their  flag.  Canada  debated 
these  questions.  India  accepted  the  British  sovereign  only  as 
'Head  of  the  Commonwealth'.  Thus  has  the  assertion  in  the  1926 
report  on  status,  that  all  Commonwealth  citizens  were  bound 
together  by  a  common  allegiance  to  the  Crown,  been  deprived  of 
its  validity. 

Commonwealth  countries  have  raised  objections  to  the  terms 
'imperial9  and  'dominion'.  The  last  imperial  conference  met  in 
1937.  Its  place  was  taken  by  conferences  of  Prime  Ministers, 
Ministers  of  Finance  and  Trade  and  of  Foreign  and  External 
Affairs.  These  gatherings  are  more  limited  in  scope  than  the 
former  imperial  conferences.  The  glamour  that  surrounded  the 
imperial  conference  of  1911  has  vanished.  In  1947  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Dominion  Affairs  was  replaced  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Commonwealth  Affairs. 

Still,  in  a  modern  interdependent  world,  countries  long  accus- 
tomed to  co-operating  and  to  receiving  guidance  and  directives 
from  London,  as  were  the  overseas  members  of  the  Common- 
wealth, cannot  break  all  old  relations.  Common  experience  in 
business  practices  and  similarities  in  laws  governing  business  and 
finance  facilitate  co-operation  between  Calcutta,  Cape  Town, 
Johannesburg,  Liverpool,  London,  Melbourne,  Montreal,  Sydney, 
and  Toronto.  Commonwealth  technical  organizations  meet  regu- 
larly and  exchange  views  on  agriculture,  banking,  shipping,  and 
kindred  matters  without  reference  to  changes  in  anthems,  citizen- 
ship, or  flag. 

With  the  gradual  sundering  of  constitutional  and  economic 
bonds  of  Commonwealth  and  Empire,  greater  stress  was  laid  on 
the  ideologies  of  the  British  governmental  system.  In  spite  of  dif- 
ferences in  racial  and  social  origins,  all  the  Commonwealth 
countries  have  governments  based  on  common  principles  of  law 
and  the  recognition  of  basic  human  rights— principles  first  fully 
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developed  in  the  British  Isles  and  by  Britons  transplanted  over- 
seas. Politically  all  nations  of  the  Commonwealth  are  British 
nations.  Since  World  War  II,  British  statesmen,  irrespective  of 
party  affiliations,  have  proclaimed  that  their  aim  was  to  found 
states  based  on  freedom  and  to  elevate  dependencies  to  a  status 
of  equality  with  Commonwealth  nations.  For  this  purpose,  islands 
in  the  West  Indies  are  urged  to  federate  and  African  colonies  are 
granted  self-government.  By  1955  the  Gold  Coast  and  Nigeria  had 
reached  a  stage  in  their  political  development  comparable  to  that 
of  Australia  and  Canada  early  in  the  present  century.  In  less  than 
fifty  years,  African  lands  have  passed  through  evolutionary  pro- 
cesses which  for  Britain  required  ten  times  longer.  The  question 
has  arisen,  shall  the  new  African  nations  be  admitted  to  the 
Commonwealth?  To  this,  the  African  Prime  Minister,  Dr.  D.  F. 
Malan,  returned  a  loud  'No!'  On  6  December  1954,  he  was 
replaced  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Strijdom,  an  Afrikaner  even  more  distrust- 
ful of  freedom  and  more  fear-haunted  than  Dr.  Malan.  This 
change  of  Prime  Ministers  in  South  Africa  brought  closer  the 
possibility  that  if  Britain  strictly  adheres  to  the  doctrine  of  equal 
rights  for  all  civilized  men,  the  Union  of  South  Africa  will  follow 
in  the  wake  of  Ireland  and  sever  all  connexions  with  the  British 
Crown.  Should  these  connexions  be  broken  over  the  issue  whether 
freedom  shall  be  granted  to  the  sons  of  Africa,  it  will  be  one  of  the 
ironies  of  history  that  the  greatest  Afrikaner  statesman  eloquently 
and  fervently  extolled  the  value  and  virtues  of  freedom.  Address- 
ing the  students  at  St.  Andrews  University,  Scotland,  General 
Smuts  said:  'In  freedom  is  happiness  and  in  courage  freedom. 
Freedom  is  the  most  ineradicable  craving  of  human  nature;  with* 
out  it  peace,  contentment  and  happiness,  even  manhood  itself,  are 
not  possible.*  If  the  Commonwealth  falls  because  it  is  dedicated 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  human  rights,  nothing  in  its  history 
will  become  it  so  well  as  its  end. 


CHAPTER  XII 

Canada 

BRITISH  North  America  has  now  come  to  mean  Canada,  and 
our  story  will  consequently  be  an  account  of  Canada  in  depres- 
sion, war,  reconstruction  and  expansion  during  twenty-five  event- 
ful years.  At  the  beginning  of  this  period  she  was  very  much  in 
the  doldrums;  before  its  end  her  progress  bid  fair  to  justify  the 
prophecy  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  that  the  twentieth  century  would 
be  Canada's  century. 

As  our  story  opens  a  reorganized  and  apparently  revitalized 
Conservative  Party  under  new  leadership  had  scored  a  great  elec- 
toral triumph.  In  the  general  election  of  28  July  1930,  the  Conser- 
vatives won  136  and  the  Liberals  only  89  of  the  245  seats  in  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commons.  Of  the  remaining  seats,  18  were 
held  by  left-wing  splinter  groups  and  two  by  independents.  The 
new  Prime  Minister  R.  B.  (later  Lord)  Bennett  was  a  successful 
Calgary  Corporation  lawyer  born  in  New  Brunswick  of  United 
Empire  Loyalist  stock.  Tall  and  impressive  appearing,  he  was  a 
wealthy  man  endowed  with  tremendous  energy  and  an  abundance 
of  self-confidence.  In  the  campaign  he  had  struck  a  strongly 
nationalistic  note.  Canada  suffered  grievously  from  the  new  Ameri- 
can Smoot-Hawley  High  Protective  Tariff  Act  which  reduced  her 
export  to  the  United  States  from  $150,000,000  to  $17,000,000. 
Bennett  went  all  out  in  urging  that  protection  should  be  met  with 
protection.  Denouncing  proposals  to  knuckle  down  to  Washing- 
ton, he  advocated  a  'red-blooded'  attitude  toward  the  United 
States,  and  urged  that  Canada  *  blast  her  way'  into  world  markets. 
Though  the  pronouncements  were  claptrap  and  downright  non- 
sense, they  were  presented  as  a  new  evangel  with  fervour  and  sin- 
cerity. Voters  not  yet  beaten  down  and  dispirited  by  crop  failures, 
drought,  low  prices,  and  unemployment  wildly  cheered  Bennett; 
they  gave  little  heed  to  the  confused  utterances  of  his  small,  hesi- 
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tant  Liberal  opponent,  Mackenzie  King,  who  was  unceremoni- 
ously hurled  from  office  and  power  by  discontented  electors. 

Like  his  American  counterpart,  Herbert  Hoover,  who  had  been 
sworn  in  as  President  of  the  United  States  on  4  March  1929, 
Bennett  attempted  to  cure  a  world-wide  economic  ailment  by  the 
out-dated  remedy,  a  protective  tariff.  Her  small  domestic  market 
gave  Canada  even  less  chance  of  overcoming  the  malady  than  the 
United  States  had.  Since  Canada  was  virtually  excluded  from  the 
market  of  her  nearest  neighbour,  Bennett  imperiously  demanded 
that  Britain  and  the  whole  British  realm  should  grant  preferential 
treatment  to  Canadian  exports.  The  British  Labour  Government 
did  not  encourage  Bennett's  proposal.  J.  H.  Thomas,  the 
Dominions  Secretary,  called  the  suggestion  'humbug',  but  the 
results  of  the  elections,  October  1931,  changed  his  opinion  on  this 
point  when  tariff  revisionists  gained  control  of  the  British  House 
of  Commons.  At  the  1932  Ottawa  economic  conference,  Bennett 
bamboozled  benign  'Squire'  Baldwin  and  hawk-faced  Neville 
Chamberlain  into  accepting  a  tariff  programme,  which  was  in 
reality  a  caricature  of  what  Joseph  Chamberlain  had  advocated 
thirty  years  earlier.  By  a  series  of  bilateral  agreements,  Common- 
wealth and  Empire  countries  granted  tariff  preferences  to  each 
other  without  reducing  existing  tariff  rates;  at  the  same  time  they 
imposed  higher  duties  on  foreign  goods.  Canada  conceded  little  to 
Britain  but  Britain  sacrificed  her  foreign  markets  in  the  hope 
of  increasing  intra-Commonwealth  and  Empire  trade.  When 
Canada's  economic  conditions  failed  to  improve,  Bennett  reversed 
his  stand  on  tariffs,  and  in  his  last  year  of  office  he  engaged  in 
negotiations  with  the  United  States  for  mutual  reduction  of 
Customs  duties. 

Like  other  world  leaders  in  the  years  1930-35,  Bennett  found 
outmoded  economic  remedies  ineffective  against  the  depression. 
Moreover,  in  this  period  man  and  nature  were  especially  unkind 
to  the  prairie  provinces  of  his  country.  The  price  on  wheat,  the 
staple  product  of  that  region,  dropped  to  the  record  low  of  thirty- 
eight  cents  a  bushel  at  Winnipeg;  drought  and  dust  storms  cut 
production  in  half.  Desperate  and  starving  Western  farmers  turned 
to  proponents  of  new  economic  and  social  systems  of  which  more 
will  be  said  later.  In  the  meantime,  their  own  co-operative  wheat 
pool  collapsed  and  they  accepted  federal  relief  as  well  as  federal 
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guarantees  of  wheat  prices.  An  investigation  conducted  by  H.  H. 
Stevens,  the  Minister  of  Trade  in  the  Bennett  government,  dis- 
closed the  prevalence  of  very  low  wages  in  Quebec  industrial 
plants,  and  a  wide  spread  between  cost  of  production  and  cost  to 
consumer  of  certain  industrial  products.  In  the  1930  election 
Quebec  had  returned  twenty-five  Conservatives  to  the  Federal 
Parliament.  Soon  it  was  in  the  grip  of  a  bitter  anti-Conservative 
and  pro-Nationalist  agitation  denouncing  the  exploitation  of 
French-speaking  workers  by  English  capitalists. 

Threatened  with  a  revolt  by  the  electorate,  Bennett  executed  a 
right-about-face  in  economic  and  social  policies.  On  the  eve  of  the 
1935  election,  he  secured  the  passage  of  a  series  of  Acts  aimed  at 
improving  conditions  of  fanners  and  wage  earners,  relieving 
debtors  and  the  unemployed,  and  ending  unfair  practices  in 
various  branches  of  business  and  manufacturing.  New  boards  and 
commissions  were  to  administer  the  Canadian  'New  Deal'.  Accus- 
tomed to  the  autocratic  methods  of  big  business,  Bennett  worked 
out  his  programme  without  careful  preparation  nor  consultation 
with  colleagues  and  other  party  leaders.  The  new  laws  alarmed 
Canadian  business  interests  and  failed  to  win  votes  from  labour. 
Bennett's  conversion  came  too  suddenly  and  was  too  near  an 
election  to  be  accepted  as  genuine.  Another  reason  for  his  loss  of 
support  was  the  continued  enforcement  of  panic  legislation  against 
left-wing  agitators  passed  during  the  Winnipeg  strike  of  1919.  In 
1930  six  out  of  the  nine  provincial  governments  were  controlled 
by  the  Conservatives.  Five  years  later  they  had  lost  all  but  one. 

Meanwhile  the  confused  and  dispirited  Liberal  Party  of  1930 
had  been  revived  and  invigorated.  Although  an  economist  by 
training,  Mackenzie  King  was  as  baffled  by  the  depression  as  was 
Bennett.  In  1930  when  the  economic  situation  was  desperate,  King 
had  mouthed  platitudes  about  provincial  obligations,  and  quali- 
fied for  a  place  among  political  lunatics  by  announcing  that  not 
even  five  cents  of  federal  money  would  be  spent  for  relief  in  a 
province  with  a  'Tory'  government.  As  Leader  of  the  Opposition, 
he  was  unsympathetic  with  the  plight  of  the  western  farmers;  he 
also  had  to  defend  himself  and  his  late  government  against  charges 
of  corruption.  Favours  had  been  received  from  a  corporation 
which  was  awarded  a  big  power  contract.  In  accepting  large  cam- 
paign contributions  from  the  Beauharnois  Power  Company,  the 
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Liberal  Party  duplicated  the  error  of  the  Conservatives  in  1872 
when  money  was  solicited  from  promoters  who  afterward  secured 
the  contract  for  building  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  The  one 
difference  now  was  that  Mackenzie  King,  unlike  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald,  had  not  personally  asked  for  money.  However,  both 
he  and  some  of  his  colleagues  had  shown  surprising  naivete  in 
dealing  with  corporation  officials.  In  1931  much  fuss  was  made 
over  the  Beauharnois  scandal,  but  voters  have  short  memories; 
by  1935  the  affair  was  forgotten. 

Fortunately  for  King  and  his  party,  a  group  of  able  *  brain 
trusters'  used  the  Conservative  interlude  to  formulate  a  political 
creed  which  attracted  discontented  farmers  and  labourers  without 
alienating  old-style  Liberals  or  repelling  Conservatives.  This  creed 
centred  around  the  magic  formula  of  'social  security9.  Security 
was  the  great  desideratum  for  a  generation  cruelly  buffeted  by 
economic  storms.  Liberal  propagandists  pointed  out  that  their 
party  had  passed  an  Old  Age  Pension  Act  and  that  their  leader 
early  in  his  career  had  published  a  book,  Industry  and  Humanity , 
which  revealed  a  clear  understanding  of  basic  economic  and 
social  problems  and  a  deep  sympathy  for  the  underprivileged  in 
society.  To  be  sure,  King  the  politician  had  for  many  years  ignored 
the  theories  of  King  the  social  scientist,  but  now  they  came  in  very 
handy.  The  neglected  book  was  dusted  off  and  selections  from  it 
were  appropriately  quoted  to  audiences  that  suffered  want.  Fer- 
vently Liberal  candidates  for  office  depicted  King  as  the  saviour 
of  the  nation,  *If  s  King  or  Chaos'  they  shouted  from  hundreds  of 
platforms.  With  the  depression  hanging  as  a  pall  over  the  land  and 
with  no  solid  achievement  to  which  he  could  point  with  pride, 
Bennett  fought  the  1935  election  without  hope  of  winning.  He 
suffered  a  crushing  defeat.  His  party  shrank  to  39;  the  number  of 
Liberals  rose  to  171.  Among  the  rest  of  the  245  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  Alberta  Social  Credit  phalanx,  17  strong,  was  the 
largest  of  the  leftist  groups.  In  October  1935  William  Lyon 
Mackenzie  King  took  over  the  government  of  Canada.  His  'reign' 
lasted  twenty-three  years,  the  longest  prime  ministership  in  the 
parliamentary  histories  of  English-spealong  countries. 

When  in  power,  King  first  made  a  sharp  turn  of  the  kind  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  executed  just  after  his  inauguration  in  March  1933. 
Pontifical  declamations  about  the  unconstitutionality  of  federal 
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relief  aid  were  conveniently  forgotten.  Substantial  cash  grants 
were  handed  to  the  provinces  which  in  turn  made  allocations  to 
local  governmental  units.  The  Dominion  also  directly  subsidized 
unemployment  relief  projects  such  as  road  building.  Negotiations 
for  a  new  Canadian- American  tariff  agreement  with  a  reciprocal 
lowering  of  duties,  begun  but  then  dropped  by  Bennett,  were  com- 
pleted by  King.  Three  years  later  Canada  became  the  linch-pin  in 
a  tariff  arrangement  involving  Britain,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States,  to  promote  their  triangular  commerce.  These  actions  were 
not  only  in  complete  harmony  with  the  traditional  Liberal  doc- 
trines, but  they  brought  immediate  benefits  in  the  form  of  in- 
creased trade. 

In  firm  control  of  both  government  and  party,  King  showed  no 
great  haste  in  reconstructing  Canadian  society  on  a  social  security 
basis.  The  Bank  of  Canada,  founded  by  Bennett  as  a  private  institu- 
tion, was  taken  over  by  the  Government  so  that  it  could  be  used  to 
regulate  money  and  credit.  To  this  extent  King  went  along  with 
left-wing  financial  theorists.  But  Alberta's  efforts  to  destroy  the 
banks  were  resolutely  thwarted  by  disallowing  the  laws  enacted 
for  that  purpose.  As  an  economist,  King  watched  critically  the 
strange  New  Deal  doings  south  of  the  border.  A  patient  man,  he 
awaited  the  results  of  the  American  experiment;  his  delay  could 
be  justified  on  the  grounds  that  earlier  reform  legislation  was  still 
awaiting  action  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
on  the  constitutionality  of  Bennett's  measures.  In  1937  most  of 
them  were  declared  ultra  vires,  thus  necessitating  the  appointment 
of  a  royal  commission  on  Dominion-Provincial  Relations.  Mean- 
while, economic  conditions  had  improved,  rains  had  come  to  the 
prairies,  and  prices  had  risen.  Before  the  commission  reported  in 
1940,  the  war  demanded  the  undivided  attention  of  the  Canadian 
Government  and  the  public.  Social  reconstruction  had  to  wait. 

In  the  depression  years,  various  divisive  political  groups  with 
special  economic  and  social  programmes  arose  in  both  western 
and  eastern  Canada.  The  debtor  communities  of  the  west  were 
hard  hit  by  the  depression.  Here  grievances,  real  or  fancied, 
against  eastern  bankers  and  wholesalers  were  endemic.  The  Pro- 
gressive movement  which  started  at  the  close  of  World  War  I 
collapsed  in  the  1920's.  Its  place  was  taken  by  the  Co-operative 
Commonwealth  Federation  and  the  Social  Credit  movement  in 
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the  prairie  provinces.  In  the  East,  M.  Henri  Bourassa's  Nationalist 
Party  gave  way  for  an  even  more  nationalistic  one  headed  by  M. 
Maurice  Duplessis.  In  both  regions  domestic  issues  and  their  pos- 
sible solution  were  affected  by  ideas  and  influences  coming  mainly 
from  abroad. 

In  the  west,  J.  S.  Woodsworth,  most  idealistic  among  the  1919 
strike  leaders  at  Winnipeg,  continued  his  efforts  to  remove  griev- 
ances and  relieve  distress.  Legislation  of  the  'red'  strike  days 
which  deprived  persons  accused  of  sedition  of  the  safeguards  pro- 
vided by  the  English  Common  Law  remained  on  the  statute  book; 
the  hard  times  caused  much  suffering.  Woodsworth  sought  dili- 
gently for  ways  to  a  better  social  order.  Deeply  religious,  he  found 
that  some  tenets  of  Socialism  as  propounded  by  its  English  advo- 
cates were  in  full  harmony  with  practices  of  the  early  Christians. 
But  he  was  repelled  by  certain  aspects  of  Marxian  Socialism.  In 
1932  he  brought  together  various  discontented  western  groups  into 
a  new  party,  giving  it  the  cumbersome  name  of  the  Co-operative 
Commonwealth  Federation,  for  short,  C.C.F.  Socialistic  of  a  sort, 
the  party's  roots  lay  deeply  embedded  in  western  economic  condi- 
tions and  in  early  co-operative  experiments.  In  the  beginning,  it 
bore  the  imprint  of  Woodsworth's  own  thinking  and  of  his  Chris- 
tian idealism.  Its  slogan  was  'social  justice'.  Among  the  concrete 
measures  to  reach  this  goal,  the  party  listed  government  ownership 
of  banks,  packing  plants  and  some  other  industries,  a  minimum 
wage,  a  scaling  down  of  the  fanners'  debts  to  the  basis  of  price 
levels,  and  public  health  services.  Democratic  methods,  not  force, 
were  to  bring  this  about.  Woodsworth's  high  character  and  sincere 
sympathy  for  the  underdog  won  for  his  pleas  ready  listeners  and 
for  his  party  considerable  following,  especially  in  the  province  of 
Saskatchewan. 

Another  new  western  political  party  born  in  the  period  of  the 
great  depression  was  the  Social  Credit  movement  in  Alberta.  Like 
the  C.C.F.,  religion  assisted  in  its  inception.  The  party's  founder, 
William  Aberhart,  was  a  revivalist  who  in  talks  on  the  radio 
spread  the  gospel  of  the  Calgary  Prophetic  Bible  Institute  far  and 
wide  over  the  drought-stricken  Alberta  prairie.  For  some  years 
the  provincial  government  had  been  in  the  hands  of  political  radi- 
cals, the  United  Farmers  of  Alberta,  who  had  established  some- 
thing like  a  one-party  system,  and  had  been  sharply  critical  both 
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of  the  capitalistic  system  and  of  the  democratic  processes  hitherto 
followed  in  provincial  and  federal  administration.  However,  in  the 
depression  the  U.F.A.  failed  to  give  the  province  much-needed 
relief. 

Among  the  various  ideas  peddled  in  this  harassed  region  was 
that  of  the  Social  Crediters.  Towards  the  end  of  World  War  I,  an 
English  engineer,  C.  H.  Douglas,  had  begun  to  publicize  a  new 
theory  of  government  which  aimed  at  reorganizing  society  on  a 
technological  basis  whereby  production  would  be  for  the  benefit 
of  everybody,  the  government  would  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
experts,  and  a  kind  of  money  dividend  would  be  used  to  reach  the 
hoped-for  millennium.  Alberta  farmers,  all  recently  established  in 
this  western  region,  had  come  from  the  older  sections  of  Canada, 
the  United  States,  and  many  European  lands.  They  had  a  pen- 
chant for  economic  and  political  theories.  Hearing  about  Social 
Credit,  they  thought  it  worth  trying.  Their  situation  was  about  as 
bad  as  it  could  possibly  be  anyway.  In  1932  Aberhart  became  a 
convert  to  Social  Credit.  Soon  he  expounded  its  theories  on  the 
radio  as  a  gospel  to  lead  starving  farmers  to  a  Goshen  of  content- 
ment and  plenty.  Failure  to  understand  some  of  the  intricacies  of 
its  theory,  with  the  A  plus  B  theorem  and  other  cabalistic  jargon, 
did  not  baffle  this  man  who  was  accustomed  to  interpret  the 
thought  and  purpose  of  God.  The  hostility  of  Social  Credit  to 
bankers  and  capitalists,  plus  the  promises  held  out  for  a  dividend 
of  $25  per  month,  appealed  to  men  with  empty  pockets  taught  to 
believe  that  all  their  ills  stemmed  from  malpractices  of  eastern 
money  lords.  Like  the  proverbial  drowning  man's  clutching  at  a 
straw,  the  sorely  tried  Albertans  in  1935  voted  Aberhart  and  his 
followers  into  office  with  an  overwhelming  majority. 

As  Prime  Minister,  Aberhart  found  that  the  results  which  he 
had  promised  were  not  easily  obtainable.  He  practised  methods 
new  and  different  in  a  modern  democracy,  and  seldom  appeared 
before  the  legislature.  In  describing  the  technique  of  government, 
he  used  words  strangely  reminiscent  of  King  James  I's  babbling 
about  the  mysteries  of  kingcraft.  A  docile  legislature  passed  laws 
regulating  banking  and  credit  which,  however,  were  generally 
reserved  by  the  Lieutenant-Goveraor  and  disallowed  either  by 
the  Federal  Government  or  the  Supreme  Court.  In  true  revivalist 
fashion,  Aberhart  denounced  his  critics  and  opponents  as  wicked 
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persons  and  sought  to  silence  them  by  a  stringent  press  Act— 
which  the  reputed  instruments  of  evil  promptly  invalidated. 
Neither  economists  nor  judges  could  shake  the  faith  of  Albertans 
in  William  Aberhart  To  them  he  was  an  inspired  prophet,  and 
Social  Credit  was  a  religion. 

With  the  times  out  of  joint,  conservative  reactions  swept  eastern 
Canada.  In  1934  Mitchell  Hepburn,  nominally  a  Liberal,  came 
into  power  in  Ontario.  He  was  soon  engaged  in  conflicts  on  several 
fronts.  In  a  fascist  fashion,  Hepburn  attacked  American  influence 
as  well  as  laissez-faire  at  Ottawa.  He  organized  a  special  body  of 
police  labelled  by  critics  'Hepburn's  Hussars'  to  fight  a  strike;  he 
assumed  the  role  of  a  bitter  enemy  of  radicalism;  and  he  cham- 
pioned provincial  rights  while  demanding  increased  federal  relief 
aid.  Winning  the  1937  election  with  67  against  23  in  the  Ontario 
legislature,  the  'Liberal'  Hepburn  became  a  sore  trial  to  King 
especially  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1939. 

Spiritually  close  to  Hepburn  was  Prime  Minister  Maurice  L. 
Duplessis  of  Quebec.  Leading  a  group  of  young  men  who  called 
themselves  UVnion  Nationale,  he  in  1936  took  office  as  Prime 
Minister  of  Quebec  with  76  supporters  in  a  House  of  90  members. 
An  ardent  French-Canadian  Nationalist,  he  bitterly  attacked  Eng- 
lish capitalists  and  accused  them  of  exploiting  Quebec  workers. 
Hints  of  secession  came  from  some  of  his  most  enthusiastic  fol- 
lowers, who  even  talked  vaguely  of  establishing  an  independent 
'Laurentia*  which  should  include  sections  of  New  England.  Com- 
munism was  depicted  as  the  great  enemy  of  Christianity  and 
civilization,  while  anti-democratic  organizations   such  as  the 
Casques  d'Acier   (Steel   Helmets)   paraded  the   swastika   and 
preached  anti-Semitism.  In  a  bid  for  popular  support,  the  Govern- 
ment passed  some  social  reform  measures.  However,  corporate 
legislation  which  regulated  industry  aroused  resentment  in  labour 
circles  where  the  closed  shop  and  collective  bargaining  were  con- 
sidered bulwarks  of  unionism.  Not  only  did  Duplessis  attack  the 
labour  unions  but  he  sought  to  curtail  such  civil  liberties  as  free- 
dom of  speech  and  of  the  press.  By  the  'Padlock  Law5  of  1937, 
the  Attorney-General  of  the  province  could  close  for  a  year  halls 
suspected  of  being  used  for  communist  meetings,  search  houses 
for  dangerous  literature,  and  turn  people  out  of  their  own  homes. 
*  Dangerous'  thoughts  might  be  scrutinized  by  policemen  in  the 
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rooms  of  McGill  University.  Open  accusation  and  fair  trial  were 
denied  persons  reported  as  subversives,  such  persons  being  deemed 
guilty  unless  they  could  prove  their  innocence.  So  strong  was  the 
political  influence  of  Quebec  in  Canada  that  a  federal  govern- 
ment, which  speedily  had  disallowed  the  less  obnoxious  Alberta 
'Gag  Law',  failed  to  touch  the  'Padlock  Law'  of  M.  Duplessis. 

On  the  eve  of  World  War  II,  Canada  was  politically  a  much- 
divided  country.  The  damage  wrought  by  the  depression  had  not 
been  repaired.  Dissatisfied  and  restless,  a  large  number  of  Cana- 
dians were  seeking  a  way  to  a  more  secure  existence.  On  provin- 
cial stages,  actors  played  their  political  roles  in  disregard  of  estab- 
lished rules.  At  Ottawa  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,  grandson  of  the 
1837  Upper  Canada  rebellion  leader  William  Lyon  Mackenzie, 
sought  to  mature  Canada  as  a  nation,  to  preserve  her  British 
heritage,  and  to  harmonize  her  actions  in  a  world  conflict  with 
the  needs  and  aims  of  the  British  Commonwealth  and  of  world 
democracy. 

The  financial  structure  of  Canada  withstood  the  shock  of  the 
depression  amazingly  well.  The  centralized  banking  system— ten 
chartered  banks  operating  35488  branches  in  Canada  and  149 
abroad— though  perennially  a  target  for  western  radicals,  justified 
its  existence  by  continuing  to  operate  in  a  period  when  thousands 
of  banks  south  of  the  border  closed  their  doors.  However,  a  royal 
commission  on  money  and  banking  reported  in  1933  in  favour  of 
further  integration  of  banking  facilities  and  a  more  flexible  cur- 
rency system.  Canada  went  off  gold  without  pegging  her  dollar 
either  with  that  of  the  United  States  or  with  the  pound  sterling. 
By  an  Act  of  1934,  the  Bank  of  Canada  was  created.  A  private 
bank  under  public  control,  its  stockholders  were  to  be  British 
subjects,  none  to  own  more  than  fifty  shares  of  stock.  It  was  to 
take  over  all  gold  held  by  private  banks;  ultimately  it  alone  could 
issue  paper  money;  and  in  general  the  Bank  of  Canada  was  to 
exercise  powers  similar  to  those  held  in  the  United  States  by  the . 
Federal  Reserve  System.  It  opened  for  business  in  March  1935; 
three  years  later  the  King  government  bought  the  100,000  shares 
held  by  private  investors,  thereby  gaining  control  over  Canadian 
banking  operations.  This  action  proved  of  immense  importance  in 
the  war  years. 

During  the  depression,  the  National  Railway  system  operated  at 
M* 
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a  deficit  of  about  51,000,000  per  week.  In  an  attempt  to  ease  this 
drain  on  the  federal  treasury,  a  commission  was  appointed  to 
study  the  railway  problem.  Its  report  recommended  close  co- 
operation, but  not  amalgamation,  with  the  privately  owned 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Various  economies  were  effected,  but 
not  until  the  war  vastly  increased  railroad  traffic  did  the  Canadian 
National  Railway  get  out  of  the  red. 

As  we  have  seen,  agriculture,  Canada's  major  industry,  suffered 
a  devastating  setback  in  the  1930's  because  of  prolonged  and 
widespread  drought  and  low  prices.  The  co-operative  Winnipeg 
wheat  pool  collapsed,  and  the  Federal  Government  then  came  to 
the  farmer's  rescue.  At  first  it  paid  a  subsidy  of  five  cents  per 
bushel,  then  it  purchased  wheat  in  the  open  market,  and  finally 
in  1935  the  Canadian  Wheat  Board  was  created.  This  board  was 
empowered  to  take  over  grain  elevators  and  fix  prices  and  control 
marketing.  It  started  with  about  225  million  bushels  of  wheat  on 
its  hands,  but  by  1937  improved  marketing  conditions  enabled  the 
board  to  liquidate  its  holdings.  The  cost  of  this  experiment  in 
state  socialism  amounted  to  only  about  $20,000,000. 

By  the  time  Bennett  was  driven  from  office,  the  Canadian 
foreign  trade  had  improved  materially  over  1930.  Export  to 
Commonwealth  and  Empire  countries  had  increased  10  to  12  per 
cent.  The  1930  foreign  trade  deficit  of  $125,000,000  had  by  1935 
been  changed  to  a  surplus  of  $187,000,000.  Still,  the  Federal 
Government's  annual  relief  load  had  risen  from  eighteen  to  173 
million  dollars  in  the  same  period.  At  its  end,  the  Dominion  car- 
ried 40  per  cent  of  the  relief  burden. 

In  Canada,  as  in  the  United  States,  disputes  raged  over  whether 
the  federation  or  each  of  its  component  parts  should  assume  the 
principal  liability  for  relief.  Also  in  both  countries,  the  wealth  as 
well  as  the  intensity  of  the  depression  varied  from  region  to  region, 
with  the  states  or  provinces  least  able  to  shoulder  the  relief  load 
saddled  with  the  heaviest  per  capita  burden.  In  Canada  the 
provinces  of  British  Columbia,  Ontario,  and  Quebec  were  much 
better  off  than  the  maritime  and  prairie  provinces.  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan  were  not  only  hard  hit  by  the  depression,  they  felt 
they  were  victimized  by  the  new  Canadian  tariff  increases  which 
subsidized  Ontario  $15*15  and  cost  Saskatchewan  $28-16  per 
head.  This  economic  imbalance  within  the  country  gave  rise  to 
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demands  for  a  revision  of  Canada's  tax  structure.  Before  1939 
efforts  by  the  King  government  to  secure  such  a  revision  failed 
because  of  opposition  from  the  'have'  provinces.  In  common  with 
many  other  constitutional  and  economic  questions,  solution  of  the 
Dominion-provincial  taxation  issue  had  to  await  the  war  and 
post-war  periods. 

Elsewhere  in  this  volume  Canada's  relations  with  Britain  and 
the  Canadian  attitude  toward  international  problems  have  been 
described.  But  it  must  again  be  emphasized  that  except  for  a  group 
of  ardent  Anglophiles,  Canadians  approved  and  sought  to  imple- 
ment the  principles  laid  down  in  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
status,  1926,  and  the  Statute  of  Westminster,  1931.  Bennett's  insis- 
tence on  widening  preferential  tariff  arrangements  within  the 
Commonwealth  and  Empire  won  approval  in  Canada  only  be- 
cause economic  benefits  were  anticipated  therefrom.  While  in 
general  favouring  the  League  of  Nations,  Canadian  public  opinion 
inclined  toward  an  isolationism  of  the  American  type.  This  senti- 
ment was  particularly  strong  in  Quebec  where  the  hostility  to 
Russian  Communism  verged  on  hysteria.  Here,  too,  was  found  most 
uncritical  acceptance  of  Hitler  as  the  leader  in  the  fight  against 
the  Russian  menace.  M.  Duplessis  strengthened  the  old  habit  of 
the  French-speaking  Canadians  of  turning  their  thoughts  inward 
upon  themselves.  They  were  told  to  defend  their  institutions,  laws, 
religion,  and  natural  resources  against  English-speaking  fellow 
Canadians,  against  England,  against  Russian  Communism,  and 
against  the  United  States.  Since  the  province  of  Quebec  provided 
the  core  strength  of  the  Liberal  Party  and  also  held  a  key  position 
geographically  in  the  Dominion,  Mackenzie  King  was  forced  to 
tread  warily.  Unless  caution,  patience,  and  wisdom  guided  the 
Prime  Minister's  acts,  Canada  would  again  exhibit  what  Durham 
found  a  hundred  years  earlier,  'two  nations  warring  in  the  bosom 
of  a  single  state*. 

Canadian-American  relations  grew  more  intimate  as  World 
War  II  drew  nearer.  True,  Canadians  resented  the  Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff  and  were  disgusted  with  the  failure  of  the  United  States 
Senate  to  ratify  the  1932  St.  Lawrence  Deep  Waterway  Treaty, 
but  on  the  whole  the  relations  between  the  two  countries  were 
cordial.  The  International  Joint  Commission  of  1909  continued  to 
settle  amicably  disputes  brought  before  it,  and  Canadian-Ameri- 
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can  trade  improved  materially  after  tariff  barriers  had  been 
lowered  in  1935  and  1938.  Although  American  investments  in 
Canada  failed  to  grow  in  the  depression  years,  they  still  repre- 
sented a  total  greater  than  those  in  any  other  foreign  country,  and 
they  rose  anew  before  the  end  of  the  1930's.  Mackenzie  King  and 
President  Roosevelt  became  friends;  both  fully  realized  how  much 
their  countries  needed  each  other. 

On  18  August  1938  President  Roosevelt  stated  at  Kingston, 
Ontario:  'I  give  to  you  assurance  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  not  stand  idly  by,  if  domination  of  Canadian  soil  is 
threatened . . ." 

To  this  declaration  Mackenzie  King  replied  two  days  later:  'We, 
too,  have  our  obligations  as  a  good  friendly  neighbour,  and  one  of 
them  is  to  see  that,  at  our  own  instance,  our  country  is  made  as 
immune  from  attack  or  possible  invasion  as  we  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  make  it,  and  that,  should  the  occasion  arise,  enemy 
forces  should  not  be  able  to  pursue  their  way,  either  by  land,  sea 
or  air  to  the  United  States,  across  Canadian  territory.' 

However,  despite  this  brave  statement,  Canadian  rearmament 
went  forward  very  slowly.  Had  war  broken  out  in  1938  over  the 
Sudetenland  question,  it  would  have  found  Canada  not  only 
militarily  unprepared  but  unwilling  to  enter  the  conflict.  As  the 
months  passed,  the  perfidy  of  Hitler  stood  more  fully  disclosed. 
His  occupation  of  Prague,  March  1939,  was  a  slap  in  the  face  of 
the  senior  partner  in  the  British  Commonwealth,  an  open  declara- 
tion that  'might  makes  right',  a  clear  notice  that  small  nations 
would  be  crushed  if  it  suited  the  purpose  of  the  German  dictator. 
In  the  spring  of  1939  King  George  VI  and  Queen  Elizabeth  visited 
Canada.  For  the  first  time  in  history,  Canadians  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  their  sovereigns  on  their  own  soil.  The  visit  was  a 
great  success— it  stimulated  Canadian  family  feeling*  In  the 
summer  of  1939  Canadians  watched  British  and  French  efforts  to 
enlist  Russia  in  the  cause  of  peace,  negotiations  which  aroused 
misgiving  in  Quebec.  But  the  announcement  of  the  Hitler-Stalin 
pact  cleared  the  air.  Some  French-speaking  Canadians  began  to 
see  Hitler  as  he  really  was,  a  cross  between  a  colossal  humbug  and 
an  incarnation  of  evil. 

Mackenzie  King  had  hoped  against  hope  that  war  might  be 
averted;  at  its  outbreak  he  saw  his  way  clear— Canada  must  be 
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in  it.  But  actual  entrance  into  the  War  had  to  be  her  own  decision. 
Parliament  was  called  for  September  7th.  In  the  twilight  period  of 
one  week  between  the  British  and  the  Canadian  war  declarations, 
President  Roosevelt  rushed  much-needed  war  material  into 
Canada.  In  his  summons  of  Parliament,  King  had  made  clear  his 
stand  on  the  war  issue,  but  when  Parliament  met,  he  talked  con- 
fusingly  and  at  great  length  for  the  record.  Seeing  his  life's  dream 
of  peace  on  earth  shattered,  the  founder  of  the  C.C.F.,  J.  S. 
Woodsworth,  replied  to  King  in  a  moving  speech  in  which  he 
declared  his  faith— Canada  must  stand  aside.  But  his  party 
refused  to  heed  his  call.  Out  of  the  depth  of  strongly  held  convic- 
tions, the  spokesman  for  Canadians  of  French  ancestry,  M. 
Ernest  Lapointe,  stirringly  urged  all  his  countrymen  to  take  an 
active  part  in  a  conflict  for  freedom,  human  dignity,  and  human 
rights.  In  the  final  vote  on  September  9th,  none  voted  against 
Canada's  entrance  into  the  War  on  Britain's  side.  The  following  day 
the  King  of  Canada,  George  VI,  issued  the  formal  war  declaration. 

With  fatalistic,  almost  grim,  determination  Canada  entered 
World  War  II.  War  had  been  stripped  of  its  phantom  glory  by 
the  senseless  slaughter  at  the  Somme  and  at  Verdun,  and  in  the 
mud  of  Flanders  in  the  earlier  global  conflict;  it  had  become  a 
brutal,  nasty  business  in  which  the  defenceless  and  weak  suffered 
equally  with  the  well-armed  and  the  strong. 

In  the  autumn  of  1939  none  foresaw  the  extent  of  the  storm 
breaking  upon  the  world.  Canadians,  long  accustomed  to  feel  safe 
behind  the  twin  lines  of  defence— the  British  Navy  and  the  Ameri- 
can Monroe  Doctrine— had  not  been  trained  to  think  globally, 
imperially,  or  even  nationally  on  vital  matters  affecting  their 
safety.  Although  war  had  been  voted  by  their  own  Parliament,  a 
high  percentage  of  English-speaking  Canadians  were  still  coloni- 
ally  minded.  Sentiment  and  loyally  to  the  King  and  the  Union 
Jack  made  them  feel  that  they  must  join  England  in  any  war.  Not 
so  with  the  French-speaking  Canadians.  France  had  no  symbol  to 
which  they  were  attached.  Their  ancestors  had  left  her  shores 
before  the  tricolour  and  the  Marseillaise  stirred  Frenchmen  to 
patriotic  fervour.  Moreover,  religious  policies  of  the  Third  French 
Republic  had  deeply  offended  Canadians  of  French  ancestry. 
Though  no  negative  vote  was  recorded  in  the  Canadian  House  of 
Commons  on  Canada's  war  declaration,  isolationism  was  still 
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strong  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  As  a  nation,  Canada  followed 
Mackenzie  King  because  he  was  still  an  enigma —his  pronounce- 
ments could  be  interpreted  in  various  ways.  The  English-speaking 
element  approved  his  stand  on  the  war;  French-speaking  Cana- 
dians were  grateful  for  his  promise  that  their  sons  would  not  be 
conscripted  for  overseas  service.  King  lacked  Churchill's  com- 
mand of  the  winged  phrase  and  Roosevelt's  ability  to  take  his 
countrymen  into  his  confidence  in  fireside  talks.  In  much  less 
obvious  ways  Mackenzie  King  proved  a  very  effective  Canadian 
war  leader.  He  kept  his  country  united,  made  it  play  important 
roles  on  the  fighting  fronts,  industrially,  and  in  councils;  he 
achieved  significant  results  in  promoting  nation-building  and 
making  the  Government  function  for  the  people,  achievements 
which  entitle  him  to  a  niche  in  Canadian  history  side  by  side  with 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier. 

When  Canada  entered  the  war  in  1939  the  1914  War  Measures 
Act,  still  on  the  statute  book,  went  into  operation.  Finance,  indus- 
try, and  trade  came  under  strict  governmental  control.  In  the  first 
of  these  fields,  the  Bank  of  Canada  proved  of  great  assistance.  New 
departments  of  munitions  and  supplies  were  created  and  entrusted 
with  many  aspects  of  Canada's  war  effort  Volunteers  for  the 
armed  services  at  first  came  forward  in  adequate  numbers;  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  War  the  three  branches,  Air  Force,  Army, 
and  Navy,  were  organized  as  independent  Canadian  units.  Traces 
of  colonialism,  clearly  evident  in  1914,  had  disappeared  by  1939. 

On  the  national  level  the  Government's  early  war  efforts  and 
policies  met  little  opposition.  Dr.  R.  J.  Manion,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Bennett  as  Conservative  leader,  and  James  Coldwell,  who 
replaced  Woodsworth  as  leader  of  the  C.C.F.,  co-operated  with 
King.  But  soon  trouble  developed  in  the  provinces.  Duplessis 
launched  a  bitter  attack  on  various  war  measures,  dissolved  the 
Quebec  legislature,  and  called  for  an  election  in  October  1939  to 
test  the  War's  popularity  with  the  voters.  The  critical  situation  in 
this  province  forced  the  Dominion  Government  to  take  the  unpre- 
cedented step  of  interfering  officially  in  a  provincial  election.  M. 
Ernest  Lapointe,  a  native  of  Quebec  and  a  man  of  the  people, 
threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  hard-fought  contest.  Another 
Minister,  Mr.  C.  G.  Power,  placed  organizing  talents  of  the  highest 
order  at  the  service  of  the  Quebec  Liberals.  The  result  was  a  crush- 
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ing  defeat  for  Duplessis.  His  followers  were  reduced  to  16  while 
the  number  of  Liberals  rose  to  68  in  the  new  House.  M.  Adelard 
Godbout  then  took  over  as  Prime  Minister  of  Quebec. 

Hardly  had  this  storm  passed  before  Mitchell  Hepburn,  the 
quondam  Liberal  Prime  Minister  of  Canada's  premier  province, 
Ontario,  by  a  vote  of  44  to  10  secured  the  passage  in  his  legisla- 
ture of  a  resolution  of  no  confidence  in  the  Mackenzie  King 
administration.  Angered  by  this  attack,  King  dissolved  Parliament 
and  called  for  a  federal  election.  In  March  1940  the  Canadian 
voters  showed  their  faith  in  him  by  giving  him  183  supporters  in 
a  house  of  245.  The  Conservatives  numbered  only  40.  In  a  con- 
fused fashion,  this  party  later  sought  to  win  public  support  by  call- 
ing itself  'Progressive  Conservative'  and  by  changing  leaders  in 
rapid  succession  (R.  J.  Manion,  R.  B.  Hanson,  Arthur  Meighen, 
John  Bracken,  and  George  Drew),  but  King  proved  too  astute  for 
every  one  of  them. 

Except  in  Quebec,  opposition  to  the  War  practically  vanished 
after  May  1940.  In  this  province  the  mayor  of  Canada's  largest 
city,  Montreal,  M.  Camillien  Houde,  urged  young  men  not  to 
register  for  war  service;  he  was  removed  from  office  and  interned. 
The  opposition  by  Houde  was  nullified  by  the  support  which  the 
ranking  Canadian  Roman  Catholic  prelate,  Cardinal  Villeneuve, 
gave  to  the  fight  against  Hitlerism.  Canadian  war  efforts  and 
politics  remained  as  closely  linked  as  a  pair  of  Siamese  twins. 
National  registration  of  manpower,  regulations  which  kept  able- 
bodied  men  of  military  age  out  of  non-essential  industries,  compul- 
sory military  training,  and  release  from  the  pledge  not  to  draft 
men  for  overseas  service  all  precipitated  sharp  political  contro- 
versies. Most  bitter  was  the  contest  over  the  issue  to  draft  men 
for  service  overseas.  After  the  United  States  had  been  pitchforked 
into  the  War  by  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbour,  many 
Canadians  were  inclined  to  let  the  new  powerful  ally  carry  the 
ball.  Hence,  in  April  1942,  when  the  Government  employed  the 
plebiscite  in  asking  release  from  the  pledge  not  to  conscript 
Canadians  for  service  abroad,  Quebec  stoutly  opposed  it.  For  all 
of  Canada  64  per  cent  answered  'yes*  in  the  plebiscite,  but  for  the 
province  of  Quebec  the  affirmative  mustered  only  28  per  cent  of 
the  votes  cast.  In  the  autumn  of  1944  the  Canadian  forces  at  the 
Front  in  Europe  had  suffered  heavy  losses;  much-needed  replace- 
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merits  were  not  available  without  compulsion.  A  serious  crisis 
arose  when  high-ranking  officers  in  the  Canadian  military  adminis- 
tration at  home  threatened  to  resign  unless  the  draft  was  applied, 
and  their  demand  was  supported  by  the  Minister  of  Defence 
Colonel  Ralston.  King  hesitated  and  equivocated.  Two  important 
Ministers,  C.  G.  Power  and  J.  L.  Ralston,  resigned  for  opposite 
reasons:  Ralston  because  King  did  not  invoke  conscription  right 
away,  Power  because  he  might  do  so.  In  the  end,  King  compro- 
mised by  agreeing  to  draft  16,000  replacements  if  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  volunteers  had  not  been  obtained  after  a  high-pressure 
recruiting  campaign.  The  result  pleased  no  one,  and  in  the  1945 
election  King's  strength  in  the  House  of  Commons  fell  to  130. 

Despite  aS  political  controversies,  Canada  made  magnificent 
contributions  to  the  allied  fighting  forces  in  World  War  II.  The 
total  intake  for  the  three  fighting  services  was  over  one  million, 
of  whom  37,000  were  women.  However,  in  the  province  of  Quebec 
the  enlistment  of  males  in  the  18-45  age  group  was  only  a  little 
more  than  one-half  of  the  percentage  for  the  rest  of  Canada. 

The  war-time  economic  burdens,  regulations,  and  restrictions 
were  evenly  distributed  over  the  entire  country.  For  Canada,  as 
for  most  of  the  warring  nations,  it  was  an  all-out  war.  National 
resources,  technological  skills,  and  productive  capacities  were 
fully  mobilized.  Canada  experienced  more  rationing,  regulations, 
and  restrictions,  and  heavier  taxation  than  ever  before;  for  the  War 
period  the  Dominion  became  almost  a  socialist  state.  Government- 
controlled  boards  managed  most  aspects  of  the  country's  economic 
life,  and  the  Government  primed  industry  with  about  $1,500 
million,  A  boom  resulted.  Between  1939  and  1945  Canada's  elec- 
tric power  production  rose  nearly  50  per  cent,  and  so  did  that  of 
the  primary  industries;  that  of  the  secondary  ones  doubled.  Exclu- 
sive of  naval  vessels,  three  and  a  half  million  tons  of  shipping  were 
built  in  Canadian  yards.  The  output  of  aluminium  rose  from 
82,000  tons  in  1939  to  496,000  tons  in  1945.  During  that  time 
Canada  was  practically  the  only  allied  source  of  nickel,  a  metal 
vitally  important  for  arms  production.  Although  the  income-tax 
on  $5,000  for  a  family  with  two  children  rose  from  a  pre-war  $118 
to  more  than  $1,000  in  1945,  the  funded  debt  of  Canada  increased 
by  more  than  eleven  billion  dollars  in  that  period.  She  emerged 
from  the  War  an  industrialized  country;  between  1939  and  1942 
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alone  she  granted  the  United  Kingdom  $1,518,000,000  in  financial 
assistance.  In  the  course  of  World  War  II  the  world  learned  to 
know  Canada  as  a  sovereign  nation. 

In  intra-Commonwealth  relations,  Canada  was  of  course  most 
closely  linked  to  Britain.  Quite  early  in  the  War  it  was  decided 
that  Canada  should  be  the  centre  for  a  Commonwealth  Air  Train- 
ing programme  in  which  Australia,  Britain,  and  New  Zealand 
would  participate,  with  Canada  providing  most  of  the  recruits  and 
carrying  the  largest  share  of  the  cost.  It  was  expected  that  Britain 
would  place  a  substantial  part  of  her  war  orders  in  Canada;  when 
delays  in  these  orders  occurred,  Canadian  business  men  and  indus- 
trialists were  disappointed.  In  1940,  with  the  collapse  of  France 
and  with  Germany  in  control  of  western  Europe,  the  war  picture 
changed.  From  a  mere  subsidiary,  Canada  became  a  principal 
member  of  the  alliance  against  Germany.  More  and  more,  Britain 
relied  upon  her  assistance.  After  Dunkirk,  the  first  Canadian  divi- 
sion, which  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  six  months  earlier,  was  the 
only  fully  equipped  army  unit  in  all  Britain.  In  those  dark  days  it 
was  even  hinted  that  if  the  Germans  succeeded  in  overrunning 
Great  Britain,  the  United  Kingdom  Government  might  be  trans- 
ferred to  Canada. 

As  time  passed,  successive  Canadian  infantry  and  armoured 
divisions  were  sent  to  Britain.  Two  regiments  went  to  Hong  Kong 
and  shared  the  fate  of  the  British  garrison  there  when  that  imperial 
outpost  fell  to  the  Japanese.  The  Canadian  forces  in  Europe  grew 
from  a  division  to  an  army  corps  and  then  to  a  complete  army, 
which,  toward  the  end  of  the  War,  at  times  included  British  units. 
When  Germany  collapsed,  283,000  Canadians  were  serving  over- 
seas. To  the  disgust  of  the  jingoes  at  home,  the  Canadian  troops 
in  Britain  had  had  to  wait  two  and  a  half  years  before  they  saw 
active  service.  Not  until  August  1942  did  5,000  of  them  partici- 
pate in  a  great  raid,  that  on  Dieppe  in  France.  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  raiders  became  casualties  or  prisoners  of  war.  While 
Canadians  did  not  share  in  the  North  African  invasion,  they  were 
with  Montgomery's  Eighth  Army  in  1943  when  Sicily  and  Italy 
were  invaded;  in  these  areas  they  experienced  much  heavy  fight- 
ing. The  greatest  Canadian  efforts  were,  however,  made  in  western 
Europe  from  the  landing  on  the  Normandy  beaches  in  1944  until 
the  German  surrender  a  year  later. 
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Although  their  countries  were  comrades  in  arms,  the  relations 
between  Canadian  and  British  Army  authorities  were  not  always 
cordial.  Sensitive  to  slights,  Canadians  resented  real  or  suspected 
British  attempts  to  order  them  about.  On  their  side,  Britons  found 
it  difficult  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  Canadian  troops  belonged 
to  an  independent  sovereign  nation.  In  the  autumn  of  1943  the 
friction  between  the  Canadian  Commanding  Officer  in  Europe, 
General  A.  G.  McNaughton,  and  the  British  military  authorities 
grew  so  bitter  that  McNaughton  was  called  home  and  replaced 
by  General  H.  D.  G.  Crerar.  British  snubs  suffered  by  Canada 
were  of  course  played  up  by  Canadian  Anglophobes  who  made 
the  work  of  statesmen  unnecessarily  difficult.  But  on  the  whole,  in 
the  field  of  statesmanship  Canada  and  Britain  worked  smoothly 
together.  In  diplomatic  negotiations  the  sovereign  status  of  the 
former  was  fully  recognized  by  the  latter;  at  the  1945  San  Fran- 
cisco conference,  which  founded  the  United  Nations,  Canada 
spoke  as  a  nation. 

On  several  occasions  throughout  World  War  II,  Canada  served 
as  an  intermediary  between  Britain  and  the  United  States.  At  the 
War's  outbreak,  during  the  week  when  Canada  was  neutral,  she 
facilitated  the  transfer  of  American  arms  to  Britain.  Later  King 
brought  Churchill  and  Roosevelt  together.  In  the  course  of  the 
War  Britain  showed  neither  jealousy  nor  resentment  toward  the 
co-operation  which  developed  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

This  co-operation  began  before  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II 
and  became  very  intimate  during  that  conflict.  The  basis  was  laid 
with  the  Canadian-American  tariff  agreement  in  1935 —expanded 
three  years  later.  Roosevelt's  1938  promise  that  the  United  States 
would  defend  Canada  against  external  aggression  was  implemented 
with  the  Ogdensburg  Agreement  of  1 8  August  1940,  which  set  up  a 
Permanent  Joint  Board  of  Defence.  In  the  words  of  Mackenzie 
King,  this  board  was  to  study  and  make  recommendations  not 

for  a  single  occasion  to  meet  a  particular  situation,  but ...  to  deal 
with  a  continuing  problem The  link  forged  by  the  Canada- 
United  States  defence  agreement  is  no  temporary  axis.  It  was  not 
formed  fay  nations  whose  common  tie  is  a  mutual  desire  for  the 
destruction  of  their  neighbours.  It  is  part  of  the  enduring  foundation 
of  a  new  world  order,  based  on  friendship  and  goodwill.  In  the  fur- 
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therance  of  this  new  world  order,  Canada,  in  liaison  between  the 
British  Commonwealth  and  the  United  States,  is  fulfilling  a  manifest 
destiny 

An  additional  elaboration  was  announced  in  the  Hyde  Park 
Declaration  of  20  April  1941,  issued  jointly  by  Prime  Minister 
King  and  President  Roosevelt,  the  second  paragraph  of  which 
stated:  'It  was  agreed  as  a  general  principle  that  in  mobilizing 
the  resources  of  this  continent,  each  country  should  provide  the 
other  with  the  defence  articles  which  it  is  best  able  to  produce, 
and,  above  all,  produce  quickly,  and  that  production  programmes 
should  be  co-ordinated  to  this  end.'  That  this  was  not  a  one-sided 
arrangement  was  shown  by  Canada's  promise  to  provide  between 
$200  and  $300  million  worth  of  defence  articles  to  the  United 
States  within  a  year.  Plans  for  common  defence  had  been  drawn 
up  before  Pearl  Harbour. 

Further  integration  was  achieved  through  Canada-United  States 
joint  economic  committees.  This  co-operation  between  the  two 
North  American  powers  paved  the  way  for  the  establishment  by 
the  governments  of  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  the  Combined 
Production  and  Resources  Board  which  had  as  an  objective  to 
'Combine  the  production  programmes  of  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  into  a  single  integrated  programme  adjusted 
to  the  strategic  requirements  of  the  War,  as  indicated  to  the  Board 
by  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  to  all  relevant  production 
factors.' 

Among  the  concrete  details  which  formed  part  of  the  wartime 
co-operative  Canada-United  States  defence  efforts  may  be  men- 
tioned: (1)  American  relaxation  of  the  1817  Rush-Bagot  Agree- 
ment concerning  the  building  of  ships  of  war  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
Canada  built  naval  vessels  at  her  Great  Lakes  shipyards  and 
armed  them  before  they  were  sent  to  the  Atlantic. 

(2)  The  United  States  set  up  not  only  bases  in  Newfoundland,  as 
part  of  the  1940  destroyers  deal  with  Britain,  but  also  at  sundry 
places  in  north-eastern  and  northern  Canada. 

(3)  The  so-called  Canol  project  whereby  the  United  States  was 
to  build  an  oil  pipeline  from  the  Norman  wells  in  northern  Canada 
to  a  refinery  at  Whitehorse  in  Alaska. 

(4)  The  building  of  the  Alaska-Canada  highway  (Alcan)  from 
Edmonton,  Alberta,  to  Fairbanks  and  Anchorage  in  Alaska. 
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The  common  danger  faced  in  the  second  global  war  of  the 
twentieth  century  became  a  unifying  force  for  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  Not  only  did  the  two  countries  combine  for  mutual 
protection  but  for  the  time  being  the  integration  of  their  produc- 
tive efforts  brought  them  close  to  an  economic  union. 

In  August  1945  America's  use  of  atomic  bombs  on  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki  hastened  the  surrender  of  Japan;  this  quick  termina- 
tion of  the  War  saved  Canada  from  a  political  conflict  over  whether 
her  sons  should  be  conscripted  for  the  Far  Eastern  war  theatre. 

Before  the  1945  election,  the  King  government  had  disclosed 
aspects  of  its  programme  for  peace.  It  was  pledged  to  develop  a 
welfare  state  with  social  security,  full  employment,  national  health 
services,  and  family  allowances.  Details  were  presented  in  a  white 
paper  entitled  *  Employment  and  Income'.  The  conversion  of 
industry  to  peace  conditions  should  be  orderly,  and  the  interests 
of  labourers,  farmers,  industrialists,  and  shippers  would  be  safe- 
guarded. Welfare  payments  were  to  be  increased,  and  loans  at  low 
interest  rates  provided  for  development  and  housing;  Dominion- 
provincial  co-operative  efforts  were  to  meet  unemployment  prob- 
lems; price  support  was  pledged  to  farmers  and  fishermen;  tax 
policies  would  be  framed  in  such  a  way  as  to  facilitate  private  in- 
vestments; and  the  export  trade  would  be  encouraged.  Many  general 
wartime  controls  were  to  be  relaxed.  Post-war  years  found  Canada 
as  a  middle-of-the-road,  socialist  state.  During  the  war  years  King 
had  prevented  a  split  in  Canada  along  racial  lines;  in  peace  he 
hoped  to  avert  class  conflict.  Ideas  which  young  Mackenzie  King, 
the  economist,  had  presented  in  Industry  and  Humanity  were  put 
to  a  practical  test  by  the  aged  statesman.  Politically  this  pro- 
gramme secured  for  the  Liberals  a  long  lease  of  power;  it  also 
helped  to  bring  Newfoundland  into  the  Canadian  federation. 

In  1949  Newfoundland  at  long  last  became  the  tenth  province 
of  Canada.  The  island,  proud  of  its  position  as  England's  oldest 
colony,  very  reluctantly  agreed  to  submerge  its  identity  and  unite 
with  Canada.  In  1934  a  bankrupt  Newfoundland  had  voted  to 
accept  a  government  by  six  commissioners,  three  Britons  and 
three  Newfoundlanders,  thereby  becoming  in  fact  a  Crown  colony. 
The  Second  World  War,  like  the  First,  brought  prosperity  to 
Newfoundland.  Revenues  rose  from  $11,200,000  in  1938-39  to 
$40,000,000  in  1947-48,  by  which  time  the  accumulated  Treasury 
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surplus  amounted  to  nearly  $30,000,000.  But  the  commission 
government  was  unpopular.  In  the  first  1948  election  it  ran  a  poor 
third,  with  return  to  responsible  government  leading,  and  federa- 
tion with  Canada  fairly  close  behind.  In  the  second  plebiscite  when 
voters  chose  between  only  two  alternatives,  federation  won  by  the 
slim  margin  of  less  than  7,000  votes.  The  new  province  was  given 
seven  representatives  in  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  and 
six  in  the  Senate,  thus  increasing  the  latter  body  to  102  members, 
thirty  of  whom  represented  the  Atlantic  provinces,  while,  as  for- 
merly, Quebec,  Ontario,  and  the  western  provinces  (as  a  unit)  had 
twenty-four  members  each.  The  House  of  Commons  had  been 
enlarged  to  255  members  by  a  redistribution  Act  of  1946;  the 
seven  from  Newfoundland  raised  the  total  to  262. 

With  waning  physical  strength,  Mackenzie  King  continued  in 
office  until  the  autumn  of  1948.  By  then  Newfoundland  had  voted 
to  join  Canada,  the  post-war  Canadian  welfare  programme  was 
well  launched,  and  King  had  broken  all  previous  records  for 
length  of  service  as  Prime  Minister  in  a  British  country.  Before 
King  retired  (he  died  in  1950),  the  Liberal  Party  had  accepted  as 
successor  his  own  candidate,  M.  Louis  Stephen  St.  Laurent  of 
Quebec.  French  on  his  father's  and  Irish  on  his  mother's  side, 
the  new  Prime  Minister  had  a  large  following  in  Quebec  and  was 
strongly  endorsed  by  the  Canadian  voters  in  the  general  election 
of  1949.  With  190  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Liberals 
were  well  entrenched  at  Ottawa,  but  in  succeeding  years  they 
fared  badly  in  provincial  elections.  In  Quebec  Duplessis  returned 
to  power  and  resumed  his  old  antagonistic  attitude  toward  the 
Liberal  administration  at  Ottawa.  Ontario,  once  a  Liberal  strong- 
hold, turned  Conservative.  In  the  west  the  C.C.F.  in  Saskatchewan 
and  the  Social  Crediters  in  Alberta  continued  in  control;  in  1953 
the  latter  won  British  Columbia  as  well.  In  August  of  that  year  M. 
St.  Laurent  for  the  second  time  submitted  his  government  to  the  test 
of  a  general  election.  Though  its  strength  was  reduced  to  171,  this 
was  still  entirely  adequate  for  control  in  a  house  of  262  members. 

Before  the  Federal  Government  of  Canada  could  put  a  social 
security  and  welfare  programme  into  full  operation,  two  important 
changes  were  necessary:  first,  the  dual  direct  taxation  had  to  be 
eliminated;  second,  appeals  of  civil  cases  to  the  Judicial  Commit- 
tee of  the  Privy  Council  must  be  discontinued. 
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Mackenzie  King  had  failed  to  get  unanimous  assent  to  a  propo- 
sal whereby  the  provinces  surrendered  their  power  to  tax  personal 
incomes,  corporations,  and  estates  in  return  for  a  per  capita  sub- 
sidy from  the  federal  treasury.  Ontario  and  Quebec  blocked  this 
move.  Ultimately  separate  negotiations  with  the  provinces  brought 
the  goal  within  reach.  By  1955,  except  for  Quebec,  only  the 
Federal  Government  levied  direct  taxes.  The  poorer  provinces 
most  readily  appreciated  the  defects  of  dual  direct  taxation  since 
a  well-filled  Federal  Treasury  could  give  them  more  aid  for  educa- 
tion, family  allowances,  public  health  programmes  and  other 
social  services  than  provincial  coffers  could  supply. 

At  various  times  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  after,  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  had  upheld  the  rights  of  the 
Canadian  provinces  against  alleged  encroachments  by  the 
Dominion  Government.  Thus  Bennett's  'New  Deal'  had  been 
wrecked.  King  and  St.  Laurent  realized  that  before  a  far-reaching 
Canadian  social  welfare  programme  could  be  implemented,  civil 
suit  appeals  to  the  British  Privy  Council  must  follow  criminal 
appeals  into  oblivion.  Consequently,  a  Canadian  Act  of  December 
1949  declared  that:  'The  Supreme  Court  [of  Canada]  shall  have, 
hold  and  exercise  exclusive  ultimate  appellate  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  within  and  for  Canada;  and  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
shall,  in  all  cases,  be  final  and  conclusive.' 

At  this  time  Canada  had  already  adopted  an  independent 
national  economic  policy,  and  through  luck  as  well  as  good  man- 
agement, the  financial  basis  for  social  reform  legislation  had  been 
laid.  In  the  course  of  the  War  Canada  was  completely  freed  from 
British  economic  and  financial  domination,  but  events  drew  her 
so  close  to  the  United  States  that  a  danger  arose  lest  New  York 
assume  the  role  in  Canadian  economic  life  formerly  played  by 
London.  The  impoverishment  of  not  only  Britain  but  of  all  Europe 
gave  to  the  United  States  an  economic  preponderance  greater 
than  that  ever  held  by  any  power  in  modern  times.  While  the  old 
North-Atlantic  trade  triangle,  Britain,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States,  broke  down,  Canada's  own  economic  interests  continued 
to  be  intimately  linked  with  both  of  the  other  two  countries. 
Canadian  economic  problems  were  further  complicated  by  the 
erratic  conduct  of  the  United  States.  In  1945  the  sudden  termina- 
tion of  Lend-Lease  and  the  abrupt  end  of  controls  a  year  later, 
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followed  by  a  sharp  upturn  in  commodity  prices,  all  created 
serious  difficulties  for  Canada.  Embarrassment  of  a  different  sort, 
but  still  very  real,  resulted  from  the  1947  oil  discoveries  in  Alberta 
which  brought  an  unexpected  inflow  of  American  capital. 

Backed  by  a  dependable  parliamentary  majority,  the  Canadian 
Government  under  King  and  St.  Laurent  followed  a  policy  of 
gradual  decontrol  and  flexible  currency  regulations.  Shortly  after 
the  end  of  the  fighting,  all  but  five  of  the  thirty-one  wartime  Crown 
companies  were  liquidated.  Retained,  but  reorganized,  was  the 
Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation.  A  new  Industrial 
Development  Bank  was  founded  which  provided  loans  for  farm 
improvements.  Federal  wage  controls  and  services  for  improving 
employer-employee  relationships,  as  well  as  vocational  training  for 
veterans  and  young  people,  were  carried  into  the  post-war  era.  The 
Bank  of  Canada,  in  co-operation  with  the  Department  of  Finance, 
kept  close  watch  on  Canadian-American  dollar  exchange.  Trade  in 
dollars,  sale  of  securities,  and  commodity  imports  were  restricted 
or  released  as  the  situation  demanded.  With  the  1950's,  free 
exchange  became  the  rule,  and  by  1953  the  Canadian  dollar  was 
at  a  premium.  Until  1955  budget  surpluses,  debt  reductions,  and 
remittance  of  taxes  recurred  regularly  in  the  financial  picture 
presented  annually  to  the  Canadian  Parliament. 

The  realization  of  these  dreams  of  every  Minister  of  Finance 
was  made  possible  by  the  remarkable  economic  expansion  of 
Canada  in  the  late  1940's  and  early  1950's.  Not  since  the  halcyon 
days  early  in  the  present  century  had  Canada  experienced  such  a 
long  and  vigorous  boom.  The  sober  and  steady  financial  policy  of 
the  Government  encouraged  foreign  investors,  principally  Ameri- 
cans, to  put  money  into  Canadian  enterprises.  Mineral  discoveries 
offered  tempting  opportunities  for  profit,  hydro-electric  develop- 
ments increased  the  power  available  for  industry,  and  a  steady 
and  increasing  demand  for  Canadian  produce  created  confidence 
in  the  future.  The  most  spectacular  events  in  the  post-war  eco- 
nomic history  were  connected  with  the  discovery  of  oil  in  the 
prairie  provinces,  especially  Alberta.  At  the  War's  end,  Canada 
produced  little  oil;  by  1955  the  monthly  flow  exceeded  nine  million 
barrels.  Alberta  has  been  the  principal  oil  producer,  but  recent 
discoveries  in  neighbouring  provinces  and  in  the  North-west  Terri- 
tories confirm  the  optimistic  prediction  that  areas  formerly  classi- 
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fied  among  the  'have  nets'  may  in  a  special  sense  become  the 
'have'  sections  of  Canada  because  mineral  rights  are  held  by  the 
provinces. 

In  1954  the  Canadian  mineral  production  reached  the  all-time 
high  of  nearly  one  and  a  half  billion  dollars  as  compared  with 
scarcely  one-half  billion  dollars  in  1946.  Though  a  goodly  share  of 
the  increase  fell  to  oil,  the  production  of  metals  climbed  to 
5763,000,000  in  1954.  Canada  continued  to  be  one  of  the  world's 
leading  gold  producers  with  5145,814,000  for  1954,  but  nickel 
and  copper  outdistanced  gold  by  a  considerable  margin.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  oil  discoveries,  those  of  vast  iron  deposits  strengthened 
the  faith  in  Canada's  economic  future.  In  the  summer  of  1954,  the 
first  ore  shipment  from  the  mines  in  the  Knob  Lake  district  on 
the  Labrador-Quebec  border  marked  the  initial  tapping  of  the 
immense  mineral  wealth  of  a  former  wasteland.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  within  a  decade  the  Canadian  iron  production  may 
reach  twenty  to  thirty  million  tons  annually. 

In  this  development  Canada's  vast  hydro-electric  power  re- 
sources are  bound  to  play  an  important  role.  The  use  of  electricity 
trebled  between  1938  and  1954.  Although  by  the  end  of  1953 
Canadian  hydro-electric  plants  produced  nearly  fifteen  million 
horsepower,  this  represented  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  known 
potential.  The  St.  Lawrence  waterway  project  is  expected  to  pro- 
duce three  and  a  half  million  horsepower;  a  further  five  million 
horsepower  may  be  provided  in  British  Columbia  and  the  Yukon 
Territory.  The  great  wealth  of  hydro-electric  power  in  this  part  of 
Canada  made  possible  the  aluminium  plant  at  Kitimat,  opened 
for  production  in  1954;  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Kitimat  plant  will 
have  an  annual  output  of  500,000  tons  of  aluminium.  Farther  north 
an  even  vaster  project  calling  for  an  expenditure  of  $700,000,000 
is  now  (1955)  rapidly  passing  beyond  the  planning  stages. 

Various  secondary  industries,  iron  and  steel,  textile,  and  trans- 
portation, helped  double  the  gross  national  production  of  Canada 
between  1946  and  1953.  Even  if  we  take  into  account  the  rise  in 
prices,  the  growth  of  34  per  cent  in  seven  years  still  represented  an 
impressive  total.  The  increase  from  one  billion  dollars  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  present  century  to  twenty-four  billion  dollars  in  gross 
national  production  by  1953  supports  the  theory  that  this  is 
Canada's  century.  Statistics  of  foreign  trade  point  in  the  same 
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direction.  Here  a  comparison  between  1900  and  1953  shows  a  rise 
from  350  million  to  nine  billion  dollars. 

A  plentiful  supply  of  capital  and  a  large  increase  in  population 
contributed  to  Canada's  economic  progress  in  the  post-war  period. 
Confident  in  the  stability  of  the  Canadian  economy,  American 
investors  bought  Canadian  securities  and  helped  to  unlock  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  great  northland.  By  1954,  approximately 
nine  billion  United  States  dollars  were  invested  in  Canada,  much 
of  it  in  development  projects  such  as  oil-fields,  iron-mines,  and 
hydro-electric  power  plants.  Still,  new  Canadian  capital  formation 
was  so  rapid  and  on  such  a  large  scale  that  foreign  investments  in 
fixed  capital  represented  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  total.  More- 
over, in  some  of  the  years,  1946-53,  the  outflow  of  Canadian 
capital  equalled  the  inflow  from  abroad.  Part  of  this  outflow  took 
the  form  of  purchase  of  foreign-held  Canadian  securities,  loans, 
and  foreign  development  and  armament  aid.  Surprisingly  enough, 
a  considerable  percentage  went  into  capital  investment  in  the 
United  States. 

Approximately  one  minion  immigrants  arrived  in  Canada  from 
1945  to  1954.  In  1951,  the  peak  year,  194,391  entered.  Of  these 
114,786  were  listed  as  workers,  and  among  them  32,988  had 
special  skills.  Due  to  the  combination  of  a  high  employment  rate 
in  Canada  and  rigid  American  immigration  laws,  Canada  lost 
fewer  by  emigration  to  the  United  States  in  the  decennium  1941- 
1951  than  in  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century.  Consequently, 
the  net  gain  by  immigration  meant  a  substantial  addition  to  the 
Canadian  labour  force. 

The  1951  census  disclosed  interesting  changes  in  the  demo- 
graphy of  Canada.  In  spite  of  heavy  immigration  from  the  United 
Kingdom  since  the  end  of  the  War,  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of 
Canada's  fourteen  million  population  were  of  non-British  origin. 
Like  the  United  States,  Canada  had  become  a  melting-pot.  Among 
the  337,419  unnaturalized  residents  from  other  than  Common- 
wealth countries  were  55,771  Poles,  46,267  Russians,  32,179 
Netherlander,  and  22,616  Italians. 

As  earlier  indicated,  during  and  after  World  War  II  Canada 
inaugurated  an  extensive  social  welfare  programme.  In  common 
with  Britain,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  Canada  sought  to 
eliminate  the  fear  of  want,  to  elevate  the  standards  of  living,  and 
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to  enhance  respect  for  human  personality  in  the  handling  of  social 
problems.  Finding  that  the  provinces  were  financially  unable  to 
carry  the  burden  of  an  adequate  health  programme,  the  Federal 
Government  decided  to  provide  $165,000,000  the  first  five  years 
for  health  surveys,  the  expansion  of  health  activities,  and  the  build- 
ing of  clinics  and  hospitals.  By  1953,  the  various  governmental 
units  were  spending  at  the  rate  of  $350,000,000  a  year  on  the 
nation's  health.  Indians  and  Eskimos  were  included  in  the  new 
health  programme.  For  the  fiscal  year  1949-50,  the  Federal 
Government  spent  $10,700,000  on  their  health  services.  By  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  family  allowances,  children  ceased  to  be  as 
much  of  a  strain  on  family  finances  as  formerly,  and  unemploy- 
ment insurance  helped  to  avert  want.  For  the  same  purpose, 
Canada  adopted  a  system  of  old  age  pensions  whereby  every 
person  at  seventy  who  had  resided  continuously  in  the  country  for 
twenty  years  received  from  federal  funds,  without  regard  to  private 
income,  a  pension  of  $40  per  month.  In  July  1953,  the  701,565 
pension  recipients  cost  the  federal  treasury  more  than  $28  million 
per  month.  By  1954  federal  aid  to  education  aggregated  $30 
million  per  annum,  of  which  $5,100,000  went  to  the  universities 
and  $8,500,000  to  Eskimos  and  Indians.  The  total  annual  expendi- 
ture for  welfare  rose  from  $341  million  in  1937  to  $1J  billion  in 
1952.  Reckoned  in  per  cent  of  national  income,  however,  the 
expenditures  represented  a  drop  in  the  same  period  from  8-4  to 
8-3  per  cent.  A  prosperous  Canada  is  in  a  position  to  take  good 
care  of  her  people;  in  this  enlightened  democracy  government 
functions  for  the  people. 

In  external  relations,  the  wartime  co-operation  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  continued.  As  noted  in  another  chapter, 
constitutional  ties  with  Britain  were  being  relaxed  as  Canada 
assumed  more  and  more  the  attributes  of  sovereignty,  but  the 
family  feeling  between  her  and  the  other  Commonwealth  nations 
remained  as  strong  as  ever.  A  leading  progressive  and  prosperous 
democratic  country,  Canada  pulled  her  full  weight  in  the  councils 
of  free  nations  and  gave  aid  on  a  large  scale  for  the  defence  of 
freedom  and  the  improvement  of  underdeveloped  areas. 

Although  Canadian  currency  restrictions  and  American  immi- 
gration laws  hindered,  travel  between  Canada  and  her  southern 
neighbour  became  more  common  with  the  building  of  new  high- 
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ways  on  both  sides  of  the  international  boundary.  In  some  locali- 
ties, Canadian  and  American  towns  pooled  water  supplies,  hospi- 
tal, and  fire-fighting  services.  The  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion continued;  its  functions  broadened  and  included  such  prob- 
lems as  the  tidal  power  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  pollution  of  water 
and  air  in  the  Detroit- Windsor  region,  and  flood  control  in  the  Red 
River  valley.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  hydro-electric  pro- 
jects raised  new  issues  concerning  the  flooding  of  land  and  the  use 
of  power.  The  hardiest  perennial  in  this  field  of  problems  was  the 
St.  Lawrence  Waterway  which,  after  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  discussion,  finally  obtained  the  approval  of  the  United 
States  Senate  in  1954.  In  February  1947,  it  was  decided  that  the 
wartime  co-operation  between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
should  be  maintained  under  the  direction  of  a  permanent  joint 
board  of  defence.  As  in  the  war  years,  the  two  countries  remained 
practically  united  for  purposes  of  defence.  Subject  to  yearly  fluctu- 
ations, about  two-thirds  of  Canada's  foreign  trade,  1846-1954, 
was  with  the  United  States;  at  the  same  time  Canada  imported 
more  than  she  sold  to  her  neighbour.  The  very  close  trade  con- 
nexions together  with  the  heavy  American  investments  in  Canada 
occasionally  aroused  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  some  Cana- 
dians, and  caused  a  rise  in  their  blood  pressure  when  speakers  in 
the  United  States  Congress  urged  the  adoption  of  new  credit  and 
trade  measures. 

Although  in  the  post-war  years  the  United  Kingdom  placed  a 
poor  second  to  the  United  States  in  the  fields  of  Canadian  finance 
and  trade,  Britain  was  the  best  customer  for  Canadian  wheat  and 
therefore  a  very  important  balance-wheel  in  the  economy  of 
Canada.  In  1948,  the  two  countries  established  a  'Continuing 
Committee  on  Trade  and  Economic  Affairs'  to  meet  alternately 
in  London  and  Ottawa,  In  London  a  Canadian  member  presides; 
in  Ottawa  the  chair  is  taken  by  the  British  High  Commissioner. 
While  French-speaking  Canadians  of  eastern  and  radicals  of 
western  Canada  at  times  referred  slightingly  to  the  value  of  the 
British  connexion,  and  Canadian  voices  were  heard  advocating 
the  adoption  of  a  distinct  national  flag  to  announce  to  the  world 
the  status  of  Canada,  the  Queen  and  the  Union  Jack  continued 
to  be  revered  by  most  Canadians.  They  are  proud  of  the  heritage 
of  freedom  shared  with  the  other  members  of  the  Commonwealth, 
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and  they  view  their  membership  in  the  Commonwealth  as  a  valu- 
able means  for  insuring  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  their  country. 

A  charter  member  of  the  United  Nations,  Canada  has  taken  a 
keen  interest  in  the  work  of  that  organization  for  the  promotion  of 
peace  and  international  co-operation.  In  1950,  when  the  Commu- 
nists started  a  war  in  Korea,  Canada  quadrupled  her  defence 
budget,  doubled  her  fighting  services,  and  sent  air,  military,  and 
naval  units  to  the  war  area.  Before  the  end  of  1950  she  had  appro- 
priated $300  million  to  the  North  Atlantic  Defence  Organization. 
By  the  opening  of  1948  Canada  had  granted  credits  and  other 
forms  of  aid  for  world  recovery  totalling  more  than  two  billion 
dollars.  For  the  fiscal  year  1952-53  she  voted  in  excess  of  $500 
million  for  foreign  aid,  including  grants  under  the  Colombo  Plan. 
It  is  expected  that  before  the  end  of  1956  Canada  will  have  contri- 
buted more  than  $128  million  to  further  the  economic  and  social 
well-being  of  the  Colombo  Plan  beneficiaries. 

Keenly  interested  in  promoting  international  trade,  Canada 
enthusiastically  supported  the  General  Agreement  for  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (GATT)  started  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  1947,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  her  Minister  for  Trade  and  Commerce  Mr.  C.  D. 
Howe  (6  December  1954),  helped  to  establish  a  commercial  code 
throughout  the  world.  Like  the  United  States  under  the  Fulbright 
Act,  Canada  used  west  European  blocked  balances  for  fellow- 
ships and  scholarships  for  study  abroad.  In  a  New  Year  message, 
1955,  her  Minister  for  External  Affairs  Mr.  L.  B.  Pearson  pointed 
with  pride  to  the  fact  that  in  the  year  just  ended  Canada  had  par- 
ticipated in  three  supervisory  international  commissions. 

Whether  at  the  end  of  the  current  century  it  can  truly  be  said 
that  it  has  been  Canada's  century,  only  time  will  tell.  An  historian 
must  be  economical  with  his  prophecies.  In  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  Canada  found  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century 
a  period  of  crises,  storm  and  stress.  But  for  her  it  was  also  a  period 
of  unprecedented  progress.  She  entered  the  second  half  of  this 
fateful  era  as  a  confident,  strong,  and  vigorous  nation— a  nation 
that  appreciated  the  great  value  of  its  human  resources,  the  dis- 
cipline, energy,  imagination,  health,  skills,  and  the  thorough, 
varied,  and  wide  training  of  its  people. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

South  Africa 

HAUNTED  by  fears  and  hatreds,  the  Union  of  South  Africa  passed 
through  the  great  depression,  World  War  II,  and  into  the  atomic 
age.  By  1955  its  population  had  reached  thirteen  and  a  half  mil- 
lions, of  whom  less  than  one-fourth  were  Europeans.  The  Euro- 
peans were  divided  between  Afrikaners  and  Britons  in  a  ratio  of 
about  three  to  two.  Anxious  to  even  old  scores,  the  Afrikaners, 
nearly  two  million  strong,  sought  to  put  the  Britons  in  a  subordi- 
nate position  and  at  the  same  time  to  lord  it  over  400,000  Asians, 
1,200,000  coloured  or  mixed  bloods,  and  9,000,000  Bantu.  Except 
in  the  skilled  trades,  the  non-Europeans  provided  the  main  labour 
force  on  farms,  in  factories,  and  in  mines.  Denied  equality  of 
economic,  political,  and  social  rights,  the  non-Europeans  though 
feared  were  exploited  and  bereft  of  opportunities  and  of  hope. 

Nationalist  and  racist  sentiments  dominate  South  African 
politics.  Emotional  appeals  sway  elections.  The  voice  of  reason 
and  the  pleas  of  statesmen  are  often  drowned  by  the  shouts  of 
rabble-rousers.  In  this  country  where  the  most  advanced  techno- 
logical skills  are  now  used,  Old  Testament  ideas  concerning  a 
divinely  elected  and  specially  favoured  segment  of  humanity  (in 
this  case  the  Afrikaners)  are  cherished.  As  the  land  itself  presents 
extraordinary  physical  contrasts,  so  the  social  life  offers  amazing 
contradictions.  Afrikaners  profess  Christian  ideals  but  ignore  that 
basic  tenet  in  the  message  of  the  Man  from  Galilee  that  all  of 
Adam's  kin,  as  God's  children,  are  equal. 

While  intertwined  nationalism  and  racism  provided  the  core  of 
South  African  history,  1933-55,  other  strands  entered  into  it  as 
well.  Foremost  among  those  were  the  great  depression,  German 
Nazism,  World  War  II,  and  economic  forces  unleashed  during  the 
war.  Backveld  Afrikaners  might  wish  ever  so  fervently  to  live 
their  own  lives  as  their  forefathers  did  in  the  golden  age  of  fantasy 
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before  Bantu  and  Britain  entered  the  sub-continent.  But  this  was 
not  to  be.  The  aeroplane,  radio,  television,  atomic  power,  and 
hydrogen  bombs  belong  to  the  period  in  which  they  now  live  and 
from  whence  South  Africa  cannot  escape. 

Two  momentous  events  marked  the  beginning  of  the  period  dis- 
cussed in  this  chapter:  (1)  South  Africa  went  off  gold;  (2)  General 
Smuts  joined  with  his  old  political  enemy  General  Hertzog  in 
forming  a  coalition  government. 

Ideological  reasons  of  a  sort  caused  General  Hertzog  to  main- 
tain the  gold  standard  for  South  Africa  beyond  the  point  when  it 
was  economically  wise.  He  wanted  to  demonstrate  that  South  Africa 
was  not  financially  in  British  leading-strings,  that  just  because 
Britain  went  off  gold  was  no  valid  reason  for  the  Union  to  do 
so.  Quite  the  contrary!  Moreover,  somewhat  old-fashioned  in  his 
economic  thinking,  Hertzog  bracketed  abandonment  of  the  gold 
standard  with  debt  repudiation  and  violation  of  contracts.  But  he 
was  overborne  by  economic  forces.  After  Britain  abandoned  the 
gold  standard,  capital  fled  South  Africa,  and  her  agricultural  and 
mining  industries  experienced  acute  distress.  Then  a  revolt  led  by 
one  of  Hertzog's  former  lieutenants,  Justice  Tielman  Roos, 
threatened  to  split  the  Nationalist  Party.  Late  in  December  1932, 
Hertzog  capitulated.  South  Africa,  too,  went  off  gold,  and  her 
pound  was  linked  with  sterling.  Six  months  later  the  United  States 
abandoned  the  gold  standard  but  continued  to  buy  bullion  at 
inflated  prices. 

In  the  following  years  South  Africa's  gold  industry  boomed. 
Largely  because  of  this  boom,  the  country  had  an  industrial  revo- 
lution. In  1937  the  gold  output  was  twice  that  of  1914  and  the  tax 
yield  was  twelve  times  as  great.  A  well-filled  treasury  enabled 
South  Africa  to  subsidize  agriculture,  to  expand  irrigation,  and  to 
promote  secondary  industries.  Bounties  furthered  the  export  of 
daiiy  produce,  fresh  fruits,  and  wool.  An  Act  of  1937  set  up  a 
National  Marketing  Council  to  aid  the  Government  in  selling 
South  African  products  abroad.  Six  million  pounds  were  spent 
on  an  irrigation  project.  A  storage  dam  ninety  miles  long  and 
four  hundred  miles  in  circumference  enabled  Vaal  River  water 
to  convert  thousands  of  acres  of  barren  land  into  flourishing 
farms. 

The  coalition  government  formed  in  February  1933  fought 
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unemployment  and  sought  to  give  South  Africa  a  balanced  eco- 
nomy. In  May  1933  a  Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
was  created  and  entrusted  with  the  task  of  encouraging  and 
developing  'South  African  manufacturing  industries,  and  matters 
relating  to  industrial  utilization  of  the  Union's  natural  resources 
and  raw  materials'.  Assisted  by  an  improved  world  economic 
situation,  the  efforts  by  this  new  department  and  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  whole  brought  excellent  results.  In  six  years  the  gross 
value  of  the  output  of  South  African  manufacturing  establishments 
rose  by  125  per  cent;  the  number  of  their  European  employees 
increased  from  87,173  to  144,838.  The  secondary  industries  were 
especially  important  for  the  poor  whites  who,  because  of  the 
colour  bar,  could  not  engage  in  unskilled  labour. 

Science  was  enlisted  in  the  efforts  to  expand  South  African 
industry.  Supported  by  government  grants,  trained  researchers 
studied  the  problems  of  agriculturists,  while  agricultural  educa- 
tion received  increased  attention.  In  1934,  a  forest  department 
was  combined  with  that  of  agriculture,  and  the  problem  of  soil 
conservation  was  attacked  with  increased  vigour.  As  the  number 
of  whites  employed  in  factories  and  mines  rose,  the  Government 
grew  aware  of  the  need  for  safeguarding  their  health  and  general 
well-being.  Paid  vacations  and  improved  medical  service  placed 
the  white  miners  among  the  favoured  classes  in  South  African 
society.  But  few  benefits  were  bestowed  on  the  great  mass  of 
native  mine-workers.  In  fact,  the  merging  of  Hertzog's  and  Smuts's 
parties  proved  disadvantageous  for  the  Bantu. 

Now  to  turn  back  to  point  two  and  the  South  African  political 
scene,  1933-39,  which  saw  the  Hertzog-Smuts  coalition.  Late  in 
1932  and  early  in  1933  it  appeared  that  Roos  and  Smuts  might 
join  forces.  But  Smuts  distrusted  Roos  and  quite  correctly  judged 
that  he  was  weak  in  the  country.  Instead  Smuts  offered  to  serve 
under  Hertzog.  After  some  hesitation,  the  overture  was  accepted. 
Smuts  became  Deputy  Prime  Minister,  and  ministerial  posts  were 
divided  equally  between  the  followers  of  Hertzog  and  Smuts. 
Despite  this  arrangement  the  Nationalist  and  South  African 
parties  did  not  fuse  right  away;  each  nominated  separate  candi- 
dates for  the  general  election  of  May  1933.  But  in  some  districts, 
the  leaders  supported  candidates  belonging  to  the  allied  party,  and 
Smuts  even  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  most  rabid  among  the  National- 
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ists,  Dr.  D.  F.  Malan,  Facing  no  organized  opposition,  the  coalition 
government  won  hands  down;  its  supporters  numbered  136  of  the 
Assembly's  150  members.  The  Labour  Party  practically  disap- 
peared, and  Thielman  Roos's  voting  strength  proved  illusory. 
Shortly  afterward  he  died. 

Harmony  had  prevailed  in  the  ranks  of  the  two  allied  parties 
during  the  election,  but  soon  dissension  broke  out.  The  English  in 
Natal  feared  that  Smuts  had  let  them  down;  Afrikaners  charged 
Hertzog  with  having  betrayed  his  people.  South  Africans  take 
politics  very  seriously.  Charges  and  countercharges  were  tossed 
about  with  great  abandon  while  Hertzog  and  Smuts  were  negotiat- 
ing a  fusion  of  their  respective  parties.  On  6  June  1934  the  terms 
of  the  amalgamation  were  published  and  the  United  National  and 
South  African  Party  (for  short,  the  United  Party)  was  launched. 
In  the  meantime,  Colonel  Stallard  of  Natal  proclaimed  the  organi- 
zation of  the  pro-British  Dominion  Party,  which  actually  was 
limited  to  the  province  of  Natal.  Dissatisfied  with  the  agreement 
reached  by  Hertzog  and  Smuts,  Dr.  D.  F.  Malan  seceded  from 
the  United  Party  and  proclaimed  the  founding  of  the  Purified 
Afdfei^der  Nationalist  Party,  which  mustered  nineteen  votes  in 
the  Ho^se  of  Assembly.  Hoping  to  establish  an  Afrikaans  South 
Africani  republic,  the  Malanites  demanded  clarification  on  such 
points  &s  the  divisibility  of  the  Crown,  the  right  of  secession,  neu- 
trality /fin  war,  and  appeals  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Counc|il.  Hertzog,  who  publicly  had  declared  his  satisfaction  with 
the  status  given  the  Union  under  the  Statute  of  Westminster,  1931, 
was  '^willing  to  have  these  questions  settled  gradually.  Malan 
pressed  for  immediate  action  and  denounced  his  former  leader  in 
terms,  but  until  late  1938  Malan's  party  made  little  head- 
way.    In  the  elections  held  in  May  of  that  year,  the  United  Party 
won  f I  111  seats  against  27  and  8  respectively  for  the  Nationalist 
and  ff  Dominion  parties.  But  the  Nationalists  were  stronger  in 
country  than  their  votes  in  the  House  of  Assembly  indi- 
in 1938  they  gained  control  of  the  Transvaal  provincial 
icil. 

the  meantime,  South  Africa  was  moving  in  a  nationalist 
ction  both  in  native  policy  and  in  intra-Commonwealth  rela- 
The  alliance  with  Smuts  enabled  Hertzog  to  secure  parlia- 
atary  approval  for  legislation  affecting  the  natives— legislation 
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first  introduced  by  him  in  the  mid-1 920's.  The  two  measures 
dearest  to  his  heart  were  the  Native  Trust  and  Land  Act  and  the 
Representation  of  Natives  Act,  both  passed  in  1936. 

The  former  created  a  trust  organization  for  the  native  reserves 
which  might  be  enlarged  by  new  land  purchases.  By  this  Act, 
natives  in  the  Cape  province  lost  the  right  to  buy  land  outside  the 
reserves,  and  in  addition  the  Act  sought  to  drive  native  squatters 
off  land  owned  by  Europeans.  But  since  the  reserves  were  already 
overcrowded,  the  new  law  simply  increased  congestion  and  the 
number  of  native  'beggar  folk'.  The  segregation  aspects  of  the 
Land  Act  were  complemented  by  the  1937  Urban  Areas  Act  which 
restricted  the  migration  of  natives  into  towns  and  legalized  re- 
moval of  some  who  were  already  town  dwellers.  An  Apartheid 
policy  was  thus  taking  shape. 

The  Representation  of  Natives  Act  .embodied  the  segregation 
principle  and  weakened  the  political  influence  of  the  natives.  The 
Cape  Colony  constitution  of  1853  ignored  colour  and  race  as  bases 
for  the  franchise.  This  provision  had  been  left  untouched  by  the 
South  Africa  Act,  1909.  Though  natives  might  vote  in  Natal  very 
few  Natal  natives  qualified  for  the  franchise.  The  provinc&:~^ctf'uie 
Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal  followed  the  old  prage&tice  of 
restricting  the  vote  to  Europeans.  In  the  Cape  province:  pi  native 
voters  held  the  balance  in  several  constituencies.  Only  ^&  by  an 
amendment  of  the  Union  constitution,  requiring  approve1^  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  in  jo^int  ses- 
sion, could  natives  be  placed  in  separate  constituencies.  The ;  fusion 
of  Hertzog's  and  Smuts's  parties  made  this  possible.  & 

Among  the  provisions  of  the  Representation  of  Natives  Ad^t,  the 
following  were  of  special  importance:  (1)  Native  voters  at  the  J^Cape 
were  removed  from  the  common  electoral  roll  and  placed  id  on  a 
special  one.  As  a  group  they  were  given  the  right  to  elects  two 
Europeans  to  represent  them  in  the  provincial  council  and  tfttree 
in  the  Union  House  of  Assembly.  (2)  All  natives  of  the  UifVuon, 
including  those  at  the  Cape,  were  empowered  by  an  elaborately 
contrived  system  of  indirect  election  to  choose  four  Union  ifeena- 
tors  who,  of  course,  had  to  be  Europeans.  These  Senators  we&e  to 
protect  native  interests  and  were  added  to  the  four  Senators  nJbmi- 
nated  by  the  Governor-General  for  the  same  purpose.  The  faew 
arrangement  therefore  increased  the  Senate  to  forty-four  member 
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(3)  A  native  representative  council  was  created  for  the  Union.  The 
majority  of  its  members  were  to  be  elected. 

At  first  glance  it  appeared  that  this  sweeping  measure  might 
benefit  the  natives  since  Senators  chosen  by  them  took  a  genuine 
interest  in  their  welfare.  But  actually  the  Act  limited  the  political 
influence  of  the  natives  and  promoted  the  Apartheid  policy  of 
Afrikaner  Nationalists.  The  three  native  representatives  from  the 
Cape  reduced  by  that  number  the  Cape  delegation  in  the  Union 
House  of  Assembly,  thus  depriving  the  natives  of  any  chance  to 
tip  the  scale  in  their  favour  in  districts  where  the  parties  were  quite 
evenly  divided.  Politically  the  Union  Senate  was  so  weak  that  an 
increase  of  the  native  representation  in  that  body  had  little  prac- 
tical effect.  Finally,  the  native  representative  council  had  only 
advisory  powers.  Its  recommendations  were  usually  ignored  by  the 
Government.  Thus  the  council  failed  to  become,  as  some  humani- 
tarians had  hoped,  an  opening  wedge  for  Bantu  participation  in 
government. 

General  Smuts  supported  these  two  Acts,  but  his  ablest  lieuten- 
ant, J.  H.  Hofmeyr,  opposed  them.  Though  handicapped  by  ill- 
iie&jsLi^nd  by  being  a  member  of  the  Government,  this  courageous 
and  paJ^triotic  Afrikaner  made  an  earnest  and  stirring  plea  for  fair 
play  ai'jid  justice  for  the  natives  in  the  Union.  Warning  the  timor- 
ous th^at  'whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it',  he  prophesied 
that  ttlb  native  representative  council  would  prove  a  failure.  He 
was  ri  jght,  but  his  plea  went  unheeded.  In  a  joint  sitting  of  Parlia- 
ment, Lffhe  Native  Representation  Bill  was  approved  169  to  11. 

In  %ie  years  1933-38  the  Nationalists'  policy  of  Apartheid  made 
progress  and  the  bonds  between  South  Africa  and  Britain  were 
weakened.  The  Status  Act,  1934,  affirmed  that  the  Union  was  *a 
sovereign  independent  state5  and  provided  that  the  Governor- 
Gen' feral  should  be  appointed  'by  Commission  under  Our  Sign 
Mailual  and  Signet  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa'  instead  of  under 
the  (threat  Seal  of  the  United  Kingdom.  During  the  1936  abdication 
crises,  General  Hertzog  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  South  Africa 
hadl  absolute  freedom  of  action.  He  and  the  majority  of  his 
cou  titryraen  viewed  the  Crown  as  divisible  and  held  that  the  Union 
coi$d,  if  it  so  wished,  remain  neutral  even  though  Britain  was  at 
wajr.  As  in  the  twenties,  the  national  flag,  so  in  the  thirties  the 
vaiional  anthem,  entered  the  field  of  South  African  political  con- 
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troversy.  Fervent  nationalists  desired  to  substitute  'Die  Stem  van 
Suid-Afrika'  (The  Voice  of  South  Africa)  for  'God  Save  the 
King'.  No  final  decision  was  reached  on  this  issue,  but  in  1938 
'Die  Stem  van  Suid-Afrika'  was  played  at  the  opening  of  the 
Union  Parliament.  Smuts  continued  to  hold  the  one-stream  theory 
—Boer  and  Britain  must  work  together— which  he  had  shared 
with  Botha,  But  Hertzog  never  accepted  that  creed,  though  with 
Smuts  he  believed  that  membership  in  the  British  Commonwealth 
brought  distinct  advantages  to  his  country.  The  Union's  Alien 
Act,  1937,  distinguished  between  aliens  and  British  subjects— the 
latter  became  Union  nationals  after  two  years  of  residence  while 
other  Europeans  had  to  have  five  years'  residence  to  be  naturalized. 

Generally  speaking,  the  tension  which  from  time  to  time  flared 
up  in  politics  between  Afrikaans-  and  English-speaking  South  Afri- 
cans had  little  effect  upon  the  Union's  relations  with  Britain,  nor 
did  it  disturb  social  intercourse  very  materially.  Young  people 
from  the  two  groups  married,  and  presumably  some  of  them  lived 
happily  together.  In  politics  and  in  government,  Afrikanders  were 
gaining,  but  in  business  Britons  held  their  own.  *. 

However,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  1930's,  a  dispute  bri&fefc^iit 
between  Britain  and  the  Union  over  the  high  commissiaon  terri- 
tories (also  called  protectorates),  Basutoland,  Bechuanalai  ad,  and 
Swaziland.  The  South  Africa  Act,  1909,  made  provision  foa  t  a  pos- 
sible transfer  of  these  territories  from  British  to  South  ^^fric311 
control.  In  1935  Hertzog  claimed,  with  some  justice,  that  irfini  order 
to  have  a  consistent  and  uniform  native  policy  the  territo*  ftries  in 
question  must  be  incorporated  in  the  Union.  They  had  ve 
economic  ties  with  the  Union,  and  Basutoland  was  surround 
Union  territory.  Anxious  to  appease  all  around,  Neville  Cha;| 
lain  would  have  granted  Hertzog's  request  if  not  checke 
British  humanitarians.  Friends  of  the  aborigines  and  anti-i 
champions  spearheaded  an  agitation  against  the  transfer 
high  commission  territories  without  the  consent  of  their  inj 
tants.  Since  South  African  natives  were  distrustful  of  the 
Government,  such  consent  could  not  be  obtained  and  this 
was  dropped  before  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  Thus 
kaner  Nationalists  were  thwarted  and  a  new  grievance 
Britain  developed. 

Although  the  Malanites  had  few  successes  in  the  1938 
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election,  they  made  steady  progress  in  the  country.  Following  in 
some  respects  patterns  used  earlier  in  the  century  by  Irish  Sinn 
Feiners,  Afrikaners  stressed  cultural  aspects  of  their  nationalism 
and  strove  to  produce  a  literature  of  their  own.  In  these  efforts 
they  battled  both  Dutch  and  English  influence.  That  Britons  sel- 
dom acquired  proficiency  in  Afrikaans  was  a  standing  Afrikaner 
grievance,  but  it  was  of  assistance  to  Afrikaners  when  new  civil 
service  rules  prescribed  bilingualism  for  government  employees.  A 
secret  Afrikaner  organization,  the  Broederbond  (Band  of  Brothers) 
conducted  an  ardent  campaign  against  all  foreign  influence, 
especially  British  and  Jewish,  and  exalted  the  ideals  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  Voortrekkers  who  in  the  late  1830's  had  left  the  Cape 
Colony,  braved  the  dangers  of  the  wilderness,  and  suffered  terrible 
hardships  in  order  to  live  free  and  independent  lives.  As  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  famous  battle  at  Blood  River,  16  December  1838 
(South  Africa's  national  holiday)  in  which  the  Voortrekker  broke 
the  dread  Zulu  power,  drew  nearer,  Afrikaner  nationalism  was 
whipped  up  to  a  high  emotional  pitch.  The  leaders  of  the  Great 
Trek  were  the  important  national  heroes;  Piet  Retief  and  the 
others  killed  by  the  Zulu  were  revered  as  martyrs;  immense 
plants  commemorated  the  deeds  of  the  Voortrekkers;  and  minis- 
ters 04'  the  South  African  Dutch  Reformed  Church  vied  with 
Afrikainer  politicians  in  stimulating  hatred  and  fear  of  Britons  and 
Bantuj  who  were  portrayed  as  the  national  enemies. 

Sorath  African  bigots  and  hatemongers  received  much  encour- 
agement from  Nazi  Germany.  Over  the  airwaves  came  skilfully 
prepared  propaganda  beamed  by  a  powerful  radio  station  directly 
at  Afrikaners.  Ignoring  the  generous  dash  of  Gallic  blood  in  the 
veins!  of  Afrikaners,  Nazi  propagandists  hailed  them  as  blood 
brothers,  pure  Aryans,  Herrenvolk  destined  to  lord  it  over  all  the 
sub-species  of  mankind.  Backveld  Afrikaners,  reared  in  the  harsh 
tene/ts  of  Calvinistic  theology  and  anxious  to  adapt  to  their  own 
situation  Old  Testament  lore  about  the  descendants  of  Ham,  readily 
accepted  puerile  Nazi  racial  doctrines.  A  new  South  African  party 
fon^ied  in  1938,  the  Ossewa-Brandwag  (Oxwagon  Picket),  idolized 
the  j  Voortrekkers  and  worshipped  at  the  Hitler  shrine.  The  South 
African  Minister  of  Defence,  Mr.  Oswald  Pirow,  visited  Hitler 
aftjbr  Munich  and  returned  home  filled  with  admiration  for  the 
achievements  and  ideology  of  the  Nazi  r6gime. 
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In  1939  a  much-divided  South  Africa  watched  the  unfolding  of 
events  on  the  European  stage.  The  wisest  and  most  experienced  of 
her  leaders,  General  Smuts,  fully  grasped  the  meaning  of  Nazism. 
Not  so  his  less  emancipated  chief  General  Hertzog.  Cast  in  a 
smaller  mould  than  Smuts,  Hertzog  could  not  free  himself  from 
the  past.  References  by  German  propagandists  to  the  Anglo-Boer 
War  and  to  German  sympathies  for  the  republics  evoked  memories 
of  that  long  and  bitter  conflict,  the  humiliating  defeat,  charred 
farmsteads,  concentration  camps  and  children's  graves.  Hertzog 
swallowed  hook,  line,  and  sinker  the  German  propaganda  about 
the  Versailles  Treaty.  Furthermore,  he  knew  that  the  majority  of 
the  Afrikaners  who  had  never  attained  the  vision  of  Botha  and 
Smuts  would  be  with  him. 

In  September  1939  it  was  necessary  to  prolong  the  term  of  the 
Senate  and  call  a  special  session  of  the  Union  Parliament.  Amid 
intense  excitement,  Parliament  convened  at  Cape  Town  on  Septem- 
ber 2nd.  The  German  invasion  of  Poland  had  begun;  Britain  had 
agreed  to  defend  Poland.  When  the  House  met,  Hertzog  promised 
to  make  a  statement  of  policy  on  Monday,  September  4thi.  In  the 
meantime  Britain  declared  war  on  Germany.  Hertzog  madetf  frantic 
attempts  to  get  support  for  a  neutrality  resolution.  The  Cabiaet. 
divided  against  him  seven  to  five.  Malan  pledged  his  p'<faUty  to 
support  neutrality  but  the  Opposition,  led  by  Smuts,  was  {Assured 
of  a  majority  when  the  House  of  Assembly  reconvened,  f^j^ertzog 
introduced  his  neutrality  resolution,  defending  it  first  on  ccMnnstitu- 
tional  grounds.  South  Africa  had  not  been  consulted  on  thefe  guar- 
antee of  Poland;  her  interests  were  not  at  stake.  Then  Ijie  de- 
nounced Britain  and  praised  Hitler.  Smuts  in  a  counter  resolution 
declared  in  favour  of  severing  relations  with  Germany  and  &f(jpoke 
warmly  in  defence  of  preserving  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations.  The  House  voted  with  Smuts,  80  to  67.  Hertzog  }£then 
demanded  a  dissolution  of  the  House  and  a  new  election.  ^The 
request  was  denied  by  the  Governor-General  Sir  Patrick  Dunycan, 
a  Scot  by  birth  but  now  a  South  African  national,  on  the  grofcund 
that  since  a  general  election  had  been  held  recently,  a  new  flec- 
tion at  this  time  would  harm  the  country.  He  maintained  tha$  an 
alternative  government  commanding  parliamentary  support  '$vas 
possible.  Hertzog  resigned;  Smuts  took  over  and  led  South  Afrfica 
until  the  autumn  of  1948. 
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Because  Smuts  had  no  united  party  behind  him  with  a  majority 
in  the  House,  he  brought  into  his  government  representatives  of 
the  Dominion  and  Labour  parties.  His  administration  therefore 
represented  a  coalition.  Besides  its  head,  General  Smuts,  this 
Government  included  bearers  of  Afrikaner  names  illustrious  in 
the  history  of  the  sub-continent.  Among  them  were  J.  H.  Hofmeyr, 
nephew  and  namesake  of  the  founder  of  the  Afrikaner  Bond,  long 
a  dominant  force  in  Afrikanerdom,  and  Colonel  Denys  Reitz  and 
Colin  Steyn,  sons  of  former  presidents  of  the  Orange  Free  State 
who  were  bitter-enders  in  the  Anglo-Boer  War.  Another  Minister, 
Colonel  Collins,  had  served  with  distinction  under  Botha  in  that 
war. 

The  point  of  view  of  these  men  has  been  stated  very  emphati- 
cally by  Colonel  Reitz: 

He  [Smuts]  and  I  and  scores  of  thousands  of  South  Africans  of 
Dutch  descent  had  come  to  see  that  the  British  had  treated  us  fairly. 
They  took  our  country  but  they  gave  it  back  to  us  with  Natal  and 
the  Cape  thrown  in  for  good  measure.  We  enjoyed  greater  liberty 
and  security  than  we  had  tinder  our  own  republics  and  we  saw  that 
our  only  hope  of  survival  as  a  free  nation  was  inside  the  Common- 
wealth. (No  Outspan,  p.  238.) 

Thus  the  bread  cast  upon  the  waters  in  1906  by  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  when  he  granted  self-government  to  the 
former  republics  came  back  in  1939  as  it  had  in  1914. 

When  the  Union  entered  the  War,  General  Smuts  succeeded  in 
capturing  the  United  Party  organization  and  in  persuading  other- 
wise discordant  elements  to  co-operate  in  the  war  effort.  Hertzog 
was  less  successful  with  the  anti-war  and  pro-German  groups.  For 
a  while  it  looked  as  if  he  and  Malan  might  forget  past  conflicts  and 
coalesce  their  followings  in  the  Reunited  Nationalist  Party.  But 
this  was  not  to  be.  Since  1933  the  two  leaders  had  said  many  harsh 
things  about  each  other,  and  Afrikaners  find  it  hard  to  forgive  and 
forget.  Moreover,  Hertzog  and  Malan  differed  in  their  attitude 
toward  the  English-speaking  South  Africans.  The  former  advo- 
cated full  equality  for  Boer  and  Briton,  the  latter  wanted  to  sub- 
ordinate politically  the  English-speaking  to  the  Afrikaans-speaking 
citizens  of  the  Union.  Malan  revived  the  programme  of  Kruger, 
the  last  president  of  the  Transvaal— an  Afrikaner  republic  for  all 
of  South  Africa  controlled  by  its  Afrikaans-speaking  inhabitants. 
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Britons  should  be  tolerated  as  second-rate  citizens  or  should  be 
absorbed,  as  were  the  French  Huguenots,  in  a  unified  Afrikaner 
nation.  Hertzog,  the  advocate  trained  in  Roman-Dutch  law,  was 
more  conciliatory  than  Malan,  the  priest  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
Calvinistic  theology.  In  November  1940  Hertzog's  principles  were 
rejected  by  a  party  congress  meeting  in  Bloemfontein,  the  capital 
of  his  own  province.  Bruised  in  spirit,  Hertzog  left  public  life  and 
retired  to  his  farm.  Two  years  later  he  died. 

Meanwhile  opposition  parties  proliferated.  Hertzog's  principal 
lieutenant,  Mr.  N.  C.  Havenga,  organized  the  Afrikaner  Party  dedi- 
cated to  the  programme  of  his  chief.  Mr.  Pirow  broke  away  from 
the  National  Party  and  formed  the  'New  Order'.  The  Ossewa- 
Brandwag  now  came  out  in  the  open.  Under  the  guidance  of  Dr. 
J.  F.  J.  van  Rensburg,  the  Ossewa-Brandwag  parted  company  with 
the  Nationalists.  These  opposition  splinter  groups  were  all  anti- 
war and  pro-German.  In  varying  degrees  they  accepted  the  prin- 
ciples of  Nazism.  Dr.  Malan,  however,  refused  to  abandon  demo- 
cratic principles.  To  the  Ossewa-Brandwag,  Hitler  was  the  inspired 
prophet.  None  of  these  opposition  parties  was  disturbed  by  Hitler's 
perfidy,  the  crimes  perpetrated  by  his  orders,  and  the  brutal  inva- 
sion of  the  small  neutral,  peace-loving  countries  of  north-western 
Europe.  Unmoved  even  by  the  rape  of  the  Netherlands,  they 
rejoiced  at  British  defeats.  In  1940  and  1941  they  demanded  that 
the  Union  quit  the  War  and  seek  peace  and  friendship  with  a 
victorious  Germany. 

Unrestrained  bitterness  marked  South  African  political  discus- 
sions in  the  war  years.  No  libel  against  Smuts  and  his  associates 
was  too  black  to  be  accepted  by  his  political  foes.  Nazi  crimes 
were  explained  away  or  denied  credence.  In  some  sections  of  the 
country,  soldiers  in  uniform  were  mobbed  and  their  families'  boy- 
cotted. Although  the  War  Measures  Act  invested  the  Government 
with  much  power,  it  dealt  quite  leniently  with  troublemakers. 
Despite  their  threats,  armed  rebellion  did  not  break  out,  and  the 
results  of  the  1943  election  showed  that  the  anti-war  and  pro-Nazi 
Afrikaners  had  overreached  themselves.  The  strength  of  Smuts's 
United  Party  rose  from  72  to  89;  with  the  addition  of  pro-war 
splinter  parties  the  Government  could  muster  110  votes  as  against 
43  for  the  Opposition,  all  of  whom  were  Nationalists.  Not  a  single 
seat  was  won  by  anti-war  splinter  groups.  In  the  House  of 
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Assembly  the  war  opposition  therefore  shrank  from  66  to  43  votes. 
In  spite  of  grumblings  over  controls,  Smuts  fared  even  better  in 
the  October  1943  provincial  elections  than  in  the  earlier  Union 
elections  of  that  same  year. 

When  the  tide  of  battle  turned  in  favour  of  the  Allies,  war  issues 
retired  into  the  background  of  South  African  politics.  Once  more 
domestic  ones  came  to  the  front.  On  the  racial  issues— those  deal- 
ing with  the  relationship  between  Europeans  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Bantu,  coloured,  and  Indians  on  the  other— supporters  of  Smuts's 
wartime  government  were  divided  several  ways.  From  this  divi- 
sion the  Nationalist  and  Afrikaner  parties  (the  latter  having  ab- 
sorbed the  Ossewa-Brandwag)  drew  advantages  in  the  general 
election  of  1948.  This  election  resulted  in  the  following  party 
line-up:  National  Party  70,  United  Party  65,  Afrikaner  Party  9, 
Labour  Party  6.  The  overrepresentation  of  rural  areas  helped  to 
produce  this  result.  In  electoral  votes  the  United  Party  had  a 
majority.  Aided  by  the  Afrikaner  Party,  the  Nationalists  took  over 
the  government  with  Dr.  Malan  as  Prime  Minister.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  Union  was  formed  in  1910,  its  Government  was 
composed  entirely  of  Afrikaans-speaking  South  Africans. 

On  3  December  1948  Jan  Hendrik  Hofmeyr,  the  most  liberal 
and  enlightened  of  South  African  statesmen,  died.  His  death, 
coming  as  it  did  at  a  time  when  the  Union  faced  extremely  difficult 
internal  questions,  was  a  profound  loss  to  his  country.  But  before 
we  continue  the  account  of  South  Africa's  political  history,  we 
shall  relate  the  story  of  the  Union's  part  in  World  War  II  and  the 
effects  of  that  conflict  on  the  economic  life  of  the  sub-continent 

On  5  September  1939  South  Africa  became  a  participant  in  the 
most  destructive  conflict  in  the  world's  history.  She  was  ill- 
prepared  for  war,  and  a  large  percentage  of  her  European  popula- 
tion not  only  abstained  from  joining  the  fighting  services  but  actu- 
ally sympathized  with  the  enemy  and  obstructed  the  war  effort. 
Still,  the  Union  rendered  valuable  aid  in  bringing  about  the  defeat 
of  the  aggressor  countries.  All  South  African  servicemen  were 
volunteers.  Nearly  200,000  enlisted  for  active  service,  and  it  has 
been  computed  that  of  these  volunteers  35  per  cent  were  Afri- 
kaners. Union  ground  forces  and  airmen  took  part  in  the  defence 
of  Kenya  and  in  campaigns  in  Ethiopia,  Eritrea,  Somaliland,  and 
North  Africa.  Two  fully  equipped  South  African  divisions  won 
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distinction  fighting  Italians  and  Germans  in  North  Africa,  and  a 
third  participated  in  the  invasion  of  Italy.  About  123,000  non- 
Europeans  volunteered  for  non-combat  services.  The  total  number 
of  South  Africans  who,  in  one  way  or  another,  were  enrolled  part 
or  full  time  in  units  connected  with  home  defence  and  protection, 
nursing,  women's  auxiliary,  etc.,  in  the  war  years  exceeded  four 
hundred  thousand. 

After  the  closing  of  the  Mediterranean  to  allied  shipping,  the 
Cape  route  became  the  main  gateway  to  the  Middle  East  war 
theatres.  South  African  harbours  resumed  their  old  position  as 
important  ports  of  call  for  ships  eastward  bound.  Enemy  sub- 
marines hunted  vigorously  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Approxi- 
mately 125  ships  were  sunk  almost  within  sight  of  Table  Moun- 
tain. British  and  allied  naval  units  operated  from  the  Simonstown 
base  on  the  Cape  peninsula  in  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans,  and 
South  African  minesweepers  helped  to  keep  the  Mozambique 
Channel  open. 

The  sub-continent  acquired  great  importance  as  a  producer  of 
war  material.  The  Union's  newly  established  iron  and  steel  indus- 
try was  given  a  tremendous  boost.  The  capacity  of  the  South 
African  Iron  and  Steel  Corporation  (Iscor)  rose  from  180,000  tons 
of  ingots  per  annum  in  1934  to  575,000  tons  in  1947,  and  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  bring  production  to  1,200,000  tons  by  1951. 
New  factories  sprang  up  to  supply  replacements  and  spare  parts 
for  aeroplanes,  tanks,  and  trucks.  By  the  end  of  1943  South 
African  industries  had  produced  232  different  pieces  of  ordnance, 
7,500,000  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  400,000,000  rounds  of 
small  arms  ammunition.  Under  the  Industrial  Development  Act, 
1940,  the  Industrial  Development  Corporation  of  South  Africa  was 
set  up.  This  organization  was  government  controlled  and  largely 
government  owned.  It  granted  extensive  loans  to  a  corporation 
engaged  in  producing  oil  from  coal,  to  fertilizer  factories,  and  to 
plants  processing  the  products  of  agricultural  and  pastoral  indus- 
tries. In  the  war  years  the  gross  value  of  South  Africa's  industrial 
output  nearly  doubled  and  became  more  diversified.  The  Union's 
exports,  other  than  gold,  rose  from  £56  J  million  in  1940  to  £98 
million  in  1946— the  greatest  percentage  increase,  from  £12  million 
to  £36  million,  was  contributed  by  animals  and  animal  produce. 
In  common  with  other  Commonwealth  countries,  the  Union 
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Government  tightened  its  control  over  banking  and  finance.  The 
external  indebtedness  was  reduced,  and  South  Africa  gave  finan- 
cial assistance  to  Britain. 

Although  South  Africa  did  not,  like  Canada,  launch  a  compre- 
hensive social  welfare  programme  for  all  citizens,  considerable 
progress  was  made  in  that  direction.  The  expenditures  of  the  wel- 
fare department  went  up  from  £600,000  in  1937-38  to  £4,000,000 
ten  years  later.  Family  allowances,  beginning  with  the  third  child, 
were  granted.  While  social  benefits  were  unevenly  distributed  be- 
tween the  races,  some  improvements  reached  even  the  non- 
Europeans.  Coloured  families  were  eligible  for  family  allowances, 
and  after  1944  natives  received  old  age  pensions.  Slowly  the 
spread  between  wages  and  salaries  paid  to  Europeans  and  non- 
Europeans  in  private  industry  was  narrowed.  For  the  year  1 924-25 
the  average  yearly  earnings  in  pound  sterling  for  whites,  natives, 
coloured,  and  Indians  have  been  computed  to  be  respectively  226, 
41,  71,  and  49.  For  1947-48  they  stood  at  414,  105,  179,  and 
175.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Indians  made  the  greatest  relative 
gain. 

In  common  with  Canada  and  Australia,  South  Africa  built  up 
her  external  affairs  department  during  World  War  II.  First  organ- 
ized in  1927  by  General  Hertzog,  its  duties  continued  to  be  com- 
bined with  the  prime  ministership.  High  Commissioners  were 
appointed  to  Commonwealth  countries,  and  diplomatic  missions 
were  set  up  in  foreign  capitals.  As  External  Affairs  Minister, 
General  (after  1941,  Field-Marshal)  Smuts  maintained  very  close 
relations  with  Britain.  Seeing  that  the  war  strengthened  immensely 
the  international  position  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  (with  Britain  trailing)  Smuts  in  1943  proposed  that  the 
United  Kingdom  should  work  closely  with  the  small  democracies 
of  western  Europe  and  at  the  same  time  seek  to  knit  together  the 
British  Commonwealth  and  Empire.  By  these  means  he  believed 
it  would  be  possible  to  create  a  third  and  balancing  force  in  world 
affairs.  But,  as  already  mentioned,  Canada  vetoed  the  plan  to 
reorganize  Commonwealth  and  Empire,  preferring  instead  to  have 
an  effective  world  league  created.  As  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  Smuts  was,  of  course,  deeply  interested  in 
re-establishing  another  such  organization,  and  he  placed  his  un- 
rivalled knowledge  of  world  problems  and  his  experience  in  inter- 
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national  affairs  at  the  disposal  of  the  1945  San  Francisco  Confer- 
ence which  established  the  United  Nations.  Defending  its  charter 
in  the  South  African  House  of  Assembly,  6  February  1946  Smuts 
maintained  that  the  new  world  body  was  in  many  respects  superior 
to  the  League  of  Nations,  and  he  singled  out  for  special  com- 
mendation the  Security,  Economic,  and  Social  councils.  Two  years 
later  he  advocated  regional  pacts,  and  was  particularly  keen  about 
a  Western  European  Union  with  Britain  as  a  member.  Speaking 
on  the  radio,  23  May  1948,  Smuts  reverted  to  an  old  theme,  the 
role  of  Britain  in  world  affairs,  and  said: 

One  thing  is  quite  certain:  Britain  will  be  necessary  for  both 
Commonwealth  and  Western  Union.  She  is  the  mother  of  States  and 
she  has  been  the  originator  and  the  leader  of  the  most  successful 
group  of  free  States.  She  has  an  unrivalled  experience  of  human 
affairs  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  has  acquired  a  traditional  tech- 
nique for  handling  them.  Her  sense  of  justice  and  fair-play  and  her 
balanced  judgment  must  now  more  than  ever  be  invaluable  world 
assets  in  this  time  of  unsettlement  and  ruffled  tempers.  A  great 
human  mission  still  lies  before  her,  perhaps  greater  than  any  in  her 
glorious  past. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  his  party  was  defeated  in  a  general 
election,  and  Malan  replaced  Smuts  as  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Union.  At  this  time  Dr.  Malan,  the  erstwhile  fire-eating  republi- 
can, and  Smuts  were  very  close  in  their  opinions  on  external  rela- 
tions. Broadcasting  from  London,  28  April  1949,  Dr.  Malan 
endorsed  the  United  Nations  Organization  and  stated  further  that, 
*the  Union  of  South  Africa,  an  outpost  of  our  Western  European 
civilization,  has  welcomed  the  formation  of  a  Western  European 
Union  and  at  a  later  stage  of  the  Atlantic  Pact.  In  the  world  situa- 
tion as  we  know  it  today,  the  sympathies  of  South  Africa  lie  with 
the  West." 

On  the  same  occasion  Dr.  Malan  proclaimed  a  firm  belief  in 
the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  saying: 

Within  the  framework  of  friendly  nations  with  whom  we  desire 
to  co-operate,  there  is,  however,  an  inner  circle  with  whom  we  have 
special  ties— the  members  of  the  Commonwealth.  These  sister 
nations  are  sovereign  independent  states,  freely  associated  with 
one  another;  and,  so  long  as  there  is  no  infringement  of  her  rights- 
even  her  right  to  become  a  republic— South  Africa  has  no  intention 
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of  leaving  the  Commonwealth.  On  that  basis  we  desire  to  maintain 
our  relations  and  association  with  our  sister  nations  in  the  Common- 
wealth. 

However,  as  South  Africa  swung  more  and  more  over  to  the 
Afrikaner  type  of  nationalism,  her  racial  views  more  definitely 
shaped  her  conception  of  rights.  South-west  Africa  was  incor- 
porated in  the  Union  in  defiance  of  the  United  Nations;  the 
position  of  the  Indians  in  South  Africa  involved  her  in  quarrels 
with  India;  and  the  continued  existence  of  the  high  commission 
territories  under  British  control  remained  an  issue  in  dispute 
between  Britain  and  the  Union.  But  before  we  discuss  fur- 
ther South  African  racial  policies  and  their  consequences,  we 
shall  survey  events  in  the  Union's  political  and  economic  history, 
1948-55. 

With  the  War  over,  South  Africa  returned  to  her  preoccupation 
with  nationalism  and  racism.  The  Malan  government,  which  in- 
cluded no  Briton,  strengthened  its  position  by  an  arrangement  in 
which  South-west  Africa  was  associated  with  the  Union  and  given 
six  elected  representatives  in  the  House  of  Assembly  and  four  in 
the  Senate,  of  whom  two  were  elected  and  two  appointed  by  the 
Governor-General.  Since  1947  only  Afrikaners  have  been  ap- 
pointed Governors-General.  The  fusion  with  the  Nationalists  of 
Havenga's  Afrikaner  Party  created  a  solid  front  on  racial  issues, 
and  the  death  of  Field-Marshal  Smuts,  11  September  1950,  de- 
prived the  United  Party  of  a  leader  who  had  attracted  a  consider- 
able share  of  the  *  floating'  Afrikaner  vote.  His  successor,  Mr. 
J.  G.  N.  Strauss,  lacked  the  prestige  which  great  intellectual  dis- 
tinction, success  in  war  and  diplomacy,  international  fame,  and 
long  experience  in  high  office  had  given  Smuts. 

Close  upon  his  1948  election  victory,  Dr.  Malan  secured  the 
co-operation  of  Mr.  Havenga  in  efforts  to  extend  the  Apartheid 
policy  to  the  South  African  coloured.  The  majority  of  them  lived 
in  the  Cape  province  where  they  mustered  about  48,000  votes  and 
held  the  balance  in  more  than  a  dozen  constituencies.  Following 
the  1936  line  of  policy  concerning  the  natives,  the  coloured  voters 
were  to  be  placed  on  separate  electoral  rolls  to  choose  their  own 
European  representatives  to  the  Cape  provincial  council  and  to 
the  Union  Parliament.  The  proposal  was  opposed  by  the  United 
Party  and  also,  in  a  rather  spectacular  fashion,  by  a  new  group 
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called  the  War  Veterans'  Torch  Commando  founded  by  Air  Force 
Captain  Adolph  Gysbert  Malan,  a  distant  cousin  of  the  Prime 
Minister.  In  spite  of  this  opposition,  the  Separate  Representation 
of  Voters  Bill  passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  simple  majori- 
ties. Signed  by  the  Governor-General  it  became  law,  only  to  have 
its  constitutionality  challenged  by  four  Cape  coloured  voters  who 
charged  that  it  violated  entrenched  clauses  in  the  South  Africa 
Act,  1909,  clauses  which  could  be  amended  only  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  in  a  joint  sitting  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  Union  Parlia- 
ment. The  Government  contended  that  this  rule  had  been  abro- 
gated by  the  Statute  of  Westminster,  but  on  20  March  1952,  the 
appellate  division  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  South  Africa  decided 
unanimously  in  favour  of  the  appellants.  The  Coloured  Voters  Act 
was  null  and  void. 

Immediately  the  Prime  Minister  announced  the  Government's 
determination  to  introduce  legislation  which  would  ensure  that 
'the  sovereignty  of  Parliament  as  representing  the  will  of  the 
people  will  be  placed  beyond  doubt'.  In  doing  so,  the  Nationalists 
appealed  to  British  constitutional  usage.  Their  opponents,  who 
generally  represented  the  pro-British  sentiment  in  the  Union,  then 
formed  the  United  Front  consisting  of  the  United  and  the  Labour 
parties  and  the  Torch  Commando.  Citing  American  precedents, 
they  asserted  that  the  courts  of  the  Union  might  invalidate  laws  on 
constitutional  grounds.  After  an  Act  to  establish  a  High  Court  of 
Parliament  had  shared  the  fate  of  the  Coloured  Voters  Act,  the 
Government  appealed  to  the  South  African  electorate.  The  elec- 
tion was  sharply  contested  with  Malan  and  his  followers  stressing 
the  white  supremacy  issue.  The  voters  decided  against  the  Govern- 
ment 722,804  to  646,297,  but  the  over-representation  of  rural  areas 
enabled  it  with  47  per  cent  of  the  votes  to  get  60  per  cent  of  the 
seats  in  the  Union  House  of  Assembly.  Encouraged  by  this  result, 
Dr.  Malan  attempted  first  to  amend  the  South  African  constitu- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  easing  the  implementation  of  his  Apartheid 
policy,  and  then  to  pass  a  Separate  Voters  Act,  Validation  and 
Amendment  Bill.  Both  failed  to  get  the  necessary  two-thirds 
majority  of  all  the  Members  of  Parliament  in  joint  sittings  of  the 
two  Houses,  On  neither  of  these  measures  did  the  United  Front 
keep  together  in  opposition.  At  the  third  reading  of  the  second  bill 
only  42  'no'  votes  were  registered,  but  since  the  affirmative  lacked 
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nine  of  the  138  votes  required  for  the  two-thirds  of  207  Members 
of  the  two  Houses,  the  bill  failed. 

Steadily  and  ruthlessly,  the  Malan  government  pursued  its  two- 
pronged  policy  of  perpetuating  white  supremacy  in  South  Africa 
and  of  limiting  the  political  influence  of  the  English-speaking 
element  in  the  population.  The  Union  Government's  control  over 
native  affairs  was  extended  to  South-west  Africa;  the  native  High 
Court  of  Natal  and  the  Natives  Representative  Council  were  abo- 
lished; natives  were  excluded  from  unemployment  insurance 
benefits;  and  Apartheid  was  extended  by  new  residence  restric- 
tion legislation.  Malan  and  his  associates  maintained  that  nature 
had  separated  Europeans  and  non-Europeans  by  an  unbridgeable 
chasm.  Natives  should  therefore  be  grouped  into  'self-sufficient 
socio-economic  units'.  While  that  process  might  take  years,  the 
end  result  would  be  beneficial  to  South  Africa's  multiracial  society. 
Biblical  quotations  and  racial  theories,  such  as  those  of  the  Nazi 
high  priest  Alfred  Rosenberg,  were  employed  in  support  of  Apart- 
held.  The  Europeans'  fear  of  the  natives,  dissensions  between 
coloured,  Indians,  and  natives,  the  innate  conservatism  of  Afri- 
kaners, and  the  over-representation  of  the  rural  areas  assisted  in 
various  ways  the  Government's  efforts  to  make  racial  segregation 
a  reality. 

The  United  Front  Opposition  split  into  fragments  after  the 
1953  election.  The  right  and  left  wings  went  their  separate  ways. 
Only  with  difficulty  could  Mr.  Strauss  hold  together  the  core  of 
the  United  Party.  Pleas  for  loyalty  to  the  constitution  fell  on  deaf 
ears  among  Afrikaners  who  considered  it  an  Act  based  on  British 
principles.  Where,  as  in  South  Africa,  emotions  run  high  in  politi- 
cal discussions,  the  standards  of  fair  play  are  low.  Because  the 
natives  were  exploited  drudges  in  the  production  of  the  national 
income,  Mr.  Strauss  rightfully  protested  against  the  injustice  of 
limiting  social  benefits  for  the  natives  to  the  amount  they  contri- 
buted in  taxes.  Even  the  obvious  fact  that  in  the  economic  life  of 
the  Union,  Europeans  and  non-Europeans  were  closely  integrated 
made  little  impression  on  South  African  Nationalists.  As  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  existing  order,  they  found  it  convenient  to  marshal 
quotations  from  the  Bible  and  to  list  biological  differences  be- 
tween the  races  in  support  of  legislation  aimed  at  keeping  non- 
Europeans  confined  to  their  lowly  station. 
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Segregation  laws  received  strong  support  particularly  among  the 
Afrikaners.  Apartheid  became  the  main  article  in  the  political 
creed  of  the  Nationalists.  The  fact  that  the  country  has  prospered 
since  1948  when  they  took  office  and  that  their  leaders  have 
proved  efficient  and  honest  has  much  strengthened  the  position  of 
the  Nationalist  Party.  Lacking  a  constructive  programme  as  well 
as  a  sense  of  mission,  the  United  Party  suffered  from  the  secession 
of  right-  and  left-wingers  and  offered  only  a  lame  opposition  to  the 
Government's  Apartheid  educational  laws. 

On  1  April  1955,  Bantu  education  in  the  Union,  except  on  the 
university  level,  passed  under  the  control  of  the  native  affairs 
department.  This  change  furthered  Apartheid  and  struck  a  blow 
at  English  language  teaching.  Since  education  had  been  a  provin- 
cial subject,  the  Cape  province  had  not  uniformly  applied  the 
segregation  principle  in  the  schools,  and  the  missionary  societies 
which  had  provided  most  of  the  educational  facilities  for  the 
Bantu  generally  refused  to  subscribe  to  Apartheid.  Most  of  these 
societies  were  English;  the  Anglican  and  Methodist  missions  had 
stressed  children's  education  and  the  Government  supported  their 
schools.  Emboldened  by  their  strength  in  the  country,  the  Nation- 
alists in  1953  decided  to  apply  Apartheid  to  education.  In  assum- 
ing the  direction  of  Bantu,  or  native,  education,  the  Minister  for 
Native  Affairs  Dr.  H.  F.  Verwoerd  charged  bluntly  that  the  schools 
had  ignored  Apartheid.,  emphasized  the  individual  too  much,  and 
pursued  unhealthy  academic  ideals.  Community  needs,  he  de- 
clared, should  be  stressed,  and  the  native  trained  for  his  subordinate 
position  in  society.  The  Churches  might  at  set  times  give  religious 
instruction  in  the  mother  tongue  of  the  children,  but  teachers' 
training  was  taken  out  of  their  hands.  Moreover,  under  the  new 
arrangement  the  Bantu  would  bear,  to  an  increasing  extent,  the  cost 
of  their  own  education. 

In  Parliament,  the  stiffest  opposition  to  this  plan  came  from  the 
representatives  of  the  natives.  Outside  Parliament,  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  which  had  become  a  strong  defender  of  Afri- 
kanerism  and  Apartheid,  supported  the  change,  while  other 
denominations  opposed  it.  The  sharpest  criticism  came  from 
Anglican  Bishop  Reeves  of  Johannesburg.  He  denounced  the  Act, 
which  provided  that  Africans  be  trained  for  a  predetermined  status, 
as  a  violation  of  the  basic  principles  'on  which  all  true  education 
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should  rest'.  For  this  reason  he  even  refused  to  lease  the  schools 
in  his  diocese  to  the  Government,  turning  them  instead  into  youth 
centres.  Other  denominations,  however,  co-operated  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  extent  with  the  native  affairs  department  in  putting  the 
new  Act  into  operation.  Whether  the  Roman  Catholics  in  South 
Africa  will  attempt  to  operate  their  own  schools  without  govern- 
ment aid,  as  is  done  in  the  United  States,  remains  at  this  time 
(summer  of  1955)  an  open  question.  The  mass  of  the  natives  and  the 
extent  of  their  poverty  would  make  such  an  undertaking  a  difficult 
one. 

Addressing  the  Nationalists  of  the  Cape  province  in  October 
1948,  Dr.  Malan  said,  6I  regard  the  Bantu  not  as  strangers  and  not 
as  a  menace  to  the  whites,  but  as  our  children  for  whose  welfare 
we  are  responsible,  and  as  an  asset  to  the  country'.  The  part  of 
this  pronouncement  which  refers  to  the  Bantu  as  'our  children5 
has  a  hollow  sound.  To  the  Europeans,  Malan's  government 
granted  social  services  as  a  right,  but  to  the  Bantu  they  were  made 
dependent  on  what  a  poorly  paid  race  of  labourers  could  contri- 
bute in  taxes.  An  Act  of  1948  fixed  the  old  age  pension  for  a  Bantu 
at  one-sixth  of  that  paid  a  European,  and  only  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  Bantu  children  get  an  elementary  education. 

Few  non-Europeans  attended  the  nine  universities  and  the  one 
native  university  college  (Fort  Hare)  of  the  Union.  One  of  the 
universities,  the  University  of  South  Africa,  is  largely  a  correspon- 
dence or  extension  study  institution  with  affiliated  colleges.  The 
other  eight  are  equally  divided  between  those  using  Afrikaans  and 
those  using  English  as  the  language  of  instruction.  The  former 
include  Pretoria,  Stellenbosch,  Orange  Free  State,  and  Potchef- 
stroom;  the  latter  Cape  Town,  Natal,  Rhodes,  and  Witwatersrand 
universities.  Their  location  is  determined  in  the  main  by  the  Euro- 
pean language  dominant  in  each  area.  Sharpening  of  political 
differences  between  Afrikaans-  and  English-speaking  South  Afri- 
cans has  widened  the  cleavage  between  the  higher  institutions 
using  different  language  media  in  classrooms,  laboratories,  and 
lecture  halls.  The  zeal  with  which  Afrikaners  promoted  their 
nationalistic  crusade  has  affected  their  intellectual  outlook  and 
attitude  as  members  of  the  university  fraternity  of  scholars.  In 
May  1955  the  Government  ordered  the  closing  of  Fort  Hare 
College. 
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Largely  because  the  Afrikaans-medium  universities  have  be- 
come instruments  for  the  promotion  of  a  special  brand  of  national- 
ism, they  have  not,  to  the  same  extent  as  English-speaking  sister 
institutions,  kept  open  their  doors  for  non-European  students. 
The  question  of  providing  separate  university  training  for  non- 
Europeans  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Government,  but  the 
cost  retards  action  along  that  line.  The  Nationalists  fear  that  segre- 
gated native  colleges  may  become  training  schools  for  leaders  in 
belligerent  native  anti-European  movements.  Africa  is  the  home 
of  the  Bantu.  Behind  him  stands  a  vast  mass  of  Negro  and  Negroid 
peoples  ready  to  chant  'Africa  for  the  Africans'.  In  our  age  the 
"right  to  knowledge5  is  recognized  as  a  right  from  which  none  shall 
be  barred  because  of  colour,  race,  or  religion.  This  principle  may, 
indeed,  prove  the  most  explosive  force  in  the  national  life  of  the 
South  African  Union. 

While  South  Africa  had  financial  ups  and  downs  in  the  years 
1948-55,  the  general  trend  was  definitely  upward.  High  prices  on 
gold  and  wool,  especially  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war, 
and  the  further  devaluation  of  her  pound  in  September  1949,  aided 
export  and  helped  to  bring  into  the  country  much-needed  develop- 
ment capital.  The  Government  kept  close  watch  on  the  financial 
situation,  curtailing  or  freeing  import  as  the  balance  shifted.  At 
the  end  of  1952  the  Union  lacked  capital.  This  brought  on  import 
restrictions  and  an  austerity  budget  for  1953.  Subsequent  inflow 
of  capital  as  well  as  increased  export  earnings  caused  the  removal 
of  restrictions  and  the  adoption  in  1954  of  an  optimistic  budget. 
The  opening  of  new  gold-fields  in  the  Orange  Free  State  raised 
gold  production  for  1952  to  about  £178,000,000.  Secondary  in- 
dustries also  flourished.  For  the  year  ending  30  June  1953,  the 
national  income  was  computed  at  £1,247,000,000,  or  nearly  twice 
that  of  1946,  A  rise  in  prices  accounted  for  some  of  this  increase, 
but  the  larger  share  was  attributable  to  the  expansion  of  industrial 
production.  South  African  economists  and  statesmen  appreciated 
that  mineral  wealth  represented  expendable  capital.  They  there- 
fore devoted  much  attention  to  irrigation  and  soil  conservation 
and  to  the  promotion  of  manufacturing  industries.  Early  in  1955 
the  Prime  Minister  Mr.  Strijdom  assisted  in  the  launching  of  a 
'Buy  South  African  Campaign',  and  pointed  out  that  'In  1952-3 
secondary  industry,  excluding  state-owned  industries,  contributed 
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more  to  the  national  income  than  gold-mining,  agriculture,  fores- 
try and  the  fishing  industry  combined'. 

Aware  of  rumblings  which  might  portend  an  eruption,  the 
Strijdom  government  lost  no  time  in  adopting  new  safety 
measures.  In  the  1955  session  of  the  Union  Parliament,  anti- 
communist  measures  were  reinforced  with  laws  to  strengthen 
the  inquisitorial  power  of  the  police.  Thrown  into  the  discard  was 
the  old  English  Common  Law  maxim  that  a  man's  home  is  his 
castle.  South  African  Liberals  recalled  that  Mr.  J.  G.  Strijdom, 
who  in  October  1954  succeeded  Malan  as  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Union,  had  admired  and  defended  Nazism. 

During  World  War  II,  Malan  and  Strijdom,  with  amazing 
naivete,  proclaimed  that  the  conflict  was  of  no  concern  to  South 
Africa  except  that  a  German  victory  would  probably  promote  her 
best  interests.  However,  soon  after  Malan  took  office  in  1948,  he 
learned  to  appreciate  that  South  Africa,  too,  belonged  to  a  world 
community.  The  United  Nations  he  accepted  as  a  necessity.  Its 
equal-rights  doctrine  he  detested;  its  criticism  of  the  Union's 
actions  in  South-west  Africa  he  bitterly  resented;  but  Dr,  Malan 
stood  squarely  behind  the  action  of  the  United  Nations  in  Korea. 
Interestingly  enough,  this  dour  old  Anglophobe's  greatest  worry 
was  that  the  United  Nations  might  break  up  the  Commonwealth. 
Speaking  in  the  South  African  Senate  on  18  September  1953  Dr. 
Malan  said:  *I  say  that  the  greatest  danger  to  the  Commonwealth 
. . .  and  its  unity  and  co-operation  comes  from  the  U[nited] 
N[ations]  Organization].'  In  the  same  speech,  he  paid  high  tribute 
to  the  Commonwealth  as  a  free  association  in  which  the  relation- 
ship was  friendly.  In  particular,  he  expressed  appeciation  of  the 
fact  that  the  Commonwealth  did  not  meddle  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  its  members. 

This  referred,  of  course,  to  the  racial  policies  of  the  Union.  As 
indicated  in  an  earlier  chapter,  the  position  of  the  Indians  in  South 
Africa  was  a  sore  point  in  her  relations  with  India.  The  Asiatic 
Land  Tenure  and  Indian  Representation  Act,  1946,  limited  both 
the  area  in  which  Indians  could  hold  property  and  their  right  to 
vote  in  Natal  where  most  of  them  resided.  The  Act  aroused  much 
resentment  among  the  Indians;  the  Government  of  India  withdrew 
its  High  Commissioner  to  South  Africa,  severed  trade  relations 
with  the  Union,  and  brought  the  whole  question  to  the  United 
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Nations,  whose  general  assembly  in  a  resolution  of  8  December 
1946  declared  that  'the  treatment  of  Indians  in  the  Union  should 
be  in  conformity  with  the  international  obligations  under  the 
agreements  concluded  between  the  two  Governments  [i.e.  of  India 
and  the  Union]  and  the  relevant  provisions  of  the  Charter  [of  the 
United  Nations].'  In  the  same  resolution,  India  and  South  Africa 
were  requested  to  report  on  this  matter  to  the  next  session  of  the 
Assembly. 

When  the  reports  came  in,  they  were  submitted  to  the  Political 
and  Security  Committee  of  the  United  Nations  Assembly.  In  a 
resolution  of  17  November  1947,  this  committee  reaffirmed  the 
stand  taken  in  the  previous  year  by  the  Assembly  and  requested  a 
round-table  conference  between  India  and  South  Africa  to  which 
Pakistan  should  be  invited.  It  was  also  suggested  that  the  results 
should  'be  reported ...  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  who  shall  from  time  to  time  make  inquiries  from  them 
[i.e.  the  governments  concerned]  and  submit  a  report  on  the  action 
taken  on  this  resolution  by  the  two  Governments  to  the  Assembly 
at  its  next  session*.  On  this  resolution  the  members  of  the  Assembly 
voted  31  for,  19  against,  and  6  abstained.  It  therefore  failed  to  get 
the  requisite  two-thirds  majority;  the  second  session  of  the 
Assembly  made  no  recommendation  on  this  question. 

To  independent  India  the  treatment  of  her  nationals  abroad  was 
a  matter  of  prestige.  But  since  approximately  80  per  cent  of  the 
Indians  in  South  Africa  had  been  born  in  that  country,  the  Union 
Government  could  argue,  with  considerable  justice,  that  this  was 
a  domestic  issue  on  which  neither  the  United  Nations  nor  any 
other  international  organization  had  any  right  to  interfere. 
Addressing  the  General  Committee  of  the  United  Nations  Assem- 
bly, the  South  African  representative  Mr.  E.  H.  Louw  quoted 
article  2(7)  of  the  United  Nations  charter  in  support  of  his  con- 
tention that  the  position  of  the  Indians  in  the  Union  'is  not  a 
matter  which  falls  within  the  jurisdiction  or  the  competence  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization'.  South  Africa  stood  united  on  this 
issue,  and  as  the  vote  of  November  1947  indicated,  her  arguments 
found  support  in  the  United  Nations. 

Even  statements  made  by  India's  Prime  Minister  Mr.  Nehru 
might  be  used  in  support  of  the  South  African  point  of  view. 
Addressing  a  meeting  of  Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers  on 
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27  April  1949  he  admitted  that  in  fighting  against  racial  discrimi- 
nation India  had  become  involved  in  a  dispute  with  South  Africa. 
But  this  matter  had  not  been  presented  to  the  Commonwealth 
because  such  action  would  have  been  an  admission  that  the  Com- 
monwealth was  'a  superior  body  which  sometimes  acts  as  a 
tribunal,  or  judges,  or  in  a  sense  supervises  the  activities  of  its 
member  nations.  That  certainly  would  have  meant  a  diminution 
of  our  independence  and  sovereignty,  if  we  had  once  accepted 
that  principle.'  By  substituting  the  'United  Nations'  for  'Common- 
wealth' in  this  context,  South  Africa  could  score  a  debating  point. 

As  a  solution  of  its  Indian  problem,  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  under  both  Smuts  and  Malan  offered  inducements  for 
repatriation  of  Indian  nationals.  These  offers  failed  largely  be- 
cause the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  South  African  Indians 
had  never  seen  India.  What  they  learned  about  their  ancestral 
home  had  evidently  not  made  it  attractive  to  them.  Instead  of 
migrating  to  India  they  sought  to  bring  friends  and  relatives  to 
South  Africa,  but  this  immigration  was  outlawed  by  the  Union 
Government.  All  South  African  Indians  are  subjected  to  Apart- 
heid  treatment  in  the  Government's  attempt  to  induce  their  emigra- 
tion. The  hostile  attitude  of  the  natives  to  the  Indians  multiplied 
South  Africa's  racial  problems.  Dissensions  between  coloured, 
Indians,  and  natives  nullified  all  efforts  to  organize  non-Europeans 
into  a  united  front.  And  though  the  basic  struggle  for  South  Africa 
is  between  the  Bantu  and  the  Europeans,  recent  Nationalist  policies 
have  split  the  Europeans  into  Afrikaner  and  British  factions. 

The  question  of  the  South  African  High  Commission  territories 
continued  to  disturb  relations  between  the  Union  and  Britain.  On 
the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Cape  Town  in  February  1951  by  the 
Commonwealth  Relations  Secretary  Mr.  P.  C.  Gordon-Walker, 
Dr.  Malan  stated  bluntly  that  the  Union  felt  'wronged  and 
aggrieved'  by  the  failure  to  get  this  issue  settled  in  the  way  desired 
by  Afrikaners.  The  reply  was  equally  forthright:  'We  feel',  said 
Mr.  Gordon-Walker,  'that  no  people  anywhere . . .  should  simply 
be  moved  from  one  jurisdiction  to  another  without  full  considera- 
tion of  their  own  views  on  the  matter '  Suggestions  from  the 

leader  of  the  pro-British  United  Federal  Party,  Mr.  G.  Heaton 
Nicholls,  that  this  as  well  as  other  troublesome  South  African 
problems  might  be  solved  by  a  federal  system  have  failed  to  receive 
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serious  attention  from  either  of  the  two  major  political  parties  in 
the  Union. 

South  Africa  continued  to  need  foreign  investment  capital  and 
she  had  her  currency  linked  with  sterling,  but  the  Second  World 
War  furthered  her  financial  independence.  She  lent  money  to 
Britain,  and  as  of  31  March  1954  only  seven  per  cent  of  her 
national  debt  was  held  abroad.  Furthermore,  in  relation  to  national 
income,  the  national  debt  of  South  Africa  was  below  that  of 
Canada  or  the  United  States.  Though  ardent  Nationalists  sought 
by  government  action  to  strengthen  the  Afrikaner  influence  in 
finance  and  trade  and  to  divert  external  borrowing  from  Britain 
to  Switzerland,  more  than  forty  per  cent  of  the  Union's  foreign 
trade  is  with  Britain,  and  the  economic  ties  between  her  and  South 
Africa  remain  close. 

The  anti-British  bias  of  the  Afrikaners  has  shown  itself  in  many 
ways  since  1948.  Immigration  and  naturalization  laws  have 
whittled  away  advantages  enjoyed  by  British  subjects  in  the 
Union.  Occasionally  the  authorities  have  seemed  to  prefer  German 
to  British  immigrants.  Afrikaner  nationalism  is  an  embattled 
creed  seeking  to  free  its  adherents  from  British  cultural  as  well  as 
economic  and  political  dominance.  The  tender  sprouts  of  Afri- 
kaner literature  are  nursed  with  infinite  care.  Afrikaner  politicians 
and  priests  keep  green  memories  of  wrongs,  real  or  fancied,  in- 
flicted on  forebears  by  Britain  and  the  British.  On  the  African 
sub-continent  the  dead  past  is  very  much  a  part  of  the  living 
present— a  fact  which  enormously  increases  the  difficulties  of  the 
Union, 

Since  World  War  I,  Krugerism  has  made  much  progress  in 
South  Africa.  But  occasionally  its  unyielding  tenets  have  been 
modified  to  meet  present-day  situations.  Before  assuming  office, 
three  Union  Prime  Ministers  proclaimed  loudly  that  their  goal 
was  Kruger's— that  of  an  independent  Afrikaner  republic  south 
of  the  Limpopo.  The  first  of  these  Prime  Ministers,  General  Hert- 
zog,  returned  home  from  the  1926  imperial  conference  satisfied 
with  the  constitutional  and  international  position  of  the  Union. 
His  successor  as  standard-bearer  for  Afrikaner  nationalism  and 
republicanism,  Dr.  D.  F.  Malan,  during  World  War  II  was  im- 
placably hostile  to  Britain,  but  on  7  February  1952,  he  moved  the 
following  address  to  be  presented  to  Queen  Elizabeth  II: 
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May  it  please  Your  Majesty,  we  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  humbly  tender  to  Your 
Majesty  the  heartfelt  congratulations  of  the  people  of  South  Africa 
on  Your  Majesty's  accession  to  the  throne.  As  the  representatives  of 
one  of  the  free  peoples  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  we  assure 
Your  Majesty  of  our  loyal  attachment  to  Your  Majesty's  throne  and 
person  and  we  pray  that  Your  Majesty  may  enjoy  a  long  and  peace- 
ful reign  under  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence. 

This  resolution  met  no  opposition.  On  the  same  day  the 
Governor-General  of  the  Union,  Dr.  E.  G.  Jansen,  proclaimed  the 
accession  'as  the  only  lawful  and  rightful  sovereign,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth the  Second  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
and  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,  Queen,  Defender  of 
the  Faith,  Sovereign  in  and  over  the  Union  of  South  Africa'. 

In  the  autumn  of  1954,  when  Dr.  Malan  was  ready  to  give  up 
the  cares  of  office,  he  favoured  the  selection  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance  Mr.  N.  C.  Havenga  as  his  successor.  Mr.  Havenga  had 
for  many  years  administered  the  finances  of  the  Union  with  con- 
spicuous success.  A  close  friend  of  General  Hertzog,  he  had  in 
1939  retired  with  his  chief  and  for  some  years  shared  his  political 
isolation.  The  years  and  long  experience  in  high  office  had  to  some 
extent  softened  Mr.  Havenga's  one-time  rabid  Afrikaner  national- 
ism and  republicanism.  Perhaps  for  that  reason  and  also  because 
of  his  age,  72,  the  party  refused  to  heed  Dr.  Malan's  wish  and 
elevate  Mr.  Havenga  to  the  prime  ministership.  It  chose  instead  a 
younger  man,  Mr.  J.  G.  Strijdom,  who  during  World  War  II  had 
been  pro-Nazi  and  a  severe  critic  of  democracy.  Coming  from  the 
Transvaal,  this  enthusiastic  nationalist  was  called  the  'Lion  of  the 
North'.  He  was  expected  to  be  ruthless  in  asserting  the  supremacy 
of  Afrikaans  over  English-speaking  South  Africans,  and  in  making 
Apartheid  a  reality.  The  latter  he  speedily  implemented  by  a 
radical  slum  clearance  of  the  Johannesburg  native  quarters  and  by 
new  laws  to  strengthen  the  authority  of  the  police.  To  ensure  that 
his  will  should  not  be  thwarted  he  took  steps  to  pack  both  the 
Court  of  Appeal  and  the  Senate  with  his  own  supporters.  The 
Court  was  enlarged  by  the  appointment  of  five  new  judges.  More- 
over, it  was  stipulated  that  eleven  justices  must  sit  on  cases  involv- 
ing the  validity  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  An  even  more  drastic 
change  was  effected  in  the  Senate.  Whereas  the  South  Africa  Act 
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prescribed  that  each  of  the  provincial  assemblies  should  elect  on 
the  basis  of  proportional  representation  eight  senators  for  a  ten- 
year  period,  a  1955  Act  abolished  proportional  representation  in 
Senate  elections.  In  each  province  the  majority  party  would  choose 
all  the  senators.  The  Senate  was  increased  by  41  members,  27  of 
whom  were  allocated  to  the  Transvaal  and  22  to  the  Cape.  The 
number  nominated  by  the  Governor-General  was  raised  from 
8  to  16.  The  Senate  was  to  be  dissolved  at  the  end  of  1955 
and  the  new  one  chosen  for  five  years,  instead  of  ten  years  as 
formerly.  With  a  Senate  of  89  members,  the  two  Houses  of  the 
Union  Parliament  would  have  245  members  of  which  171  were 
government  supporters —five  more  than  the  two-thirds  necessary 
to  carry  constitutional  amendments.  To  emphasize  the  strong 
nationalist  bias  of  the  Strijdom  regime,  ministers  levied  bitter 
attacks  on  Mr.  Nehru  for  alleged  meddling  in  South  African 
affairs.  In  these  attacks,  the  evils  of  the  Hindu  caste  system  and 
details  of  Hindu-Moslem  strife  were  painted  in  lurid  colours. 

To  the  disappointment  of  the  more  extreme  of  his  nationalist 
followers,  Mr.  Strijdom  did  not  immediately  proclaim  a  South 
African  republic.  The  path  had  been  cleared  for  such  a  step  in 
1949  when  India  declared  herself  a  republic  without  quitting  the 
Commonwealth.  In  January  1955  at  the  London  conference,  the 
Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers  agreed  that  Pakistan  might  fol- 
low India's  example.  The  fanatics  among  the  Afrikaner  national- 
ists may,  however,  not  be  satisfied  with  a  South  African  republic 
within  the  Commonwealth.  They  incline  toward  the  Irish  example 
of  severing  all  connexions  with  the  British  Crown. 

At  one  time  Malan  had  favoured  an  independent  South  African 
republic.  But  in  office,  he  wanted  a  strong  Commonwealth,  with 
India  included  lest  the  Commonwealth  'be  so  weakened  that  it 
will  no  longer  be  a  power  in  world  affairs'.  The  threat  of  Com- 
munism made  Dr.  Malan  anxious  'to  retain  the  Commonwealth  as 
a  world  Power,  a  Power  that  will  exercise  tremendous  influence 
in  the  interest  of  security  in  the  present  dangerous  world  state  of 
affairs,  and  that  will  finally  also  make  a  contribution  towards 
bringing  the  population  of  South  Africa  closer  together  than  we 
have  ever  been  in  the  past'.  (S.A.  House  of  Assembly,  11  May 
1949.)  In  February  1952,  Dr.  Malan  recognized  Queen  Elizabeth 
II  as  'lawful  and  rightful  sovereign'  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
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Years  of  experience  as  Prime  Minister  had  taught  him  something 
about  world  affairs.  With  Kipling,  Dr.  Malan  realized  'that  the 
strength  of  the  wolf  is  the  pack'. 

Had  the  Gold  Coast  and  Nigeria  been  included  in  the  Common- 
wealth, Dr.  Malan's  views  on  the  Union's  continuance  as  a  mem- 
ber might  have  changed.  Fearing  such  a  possibility,  he  declaimed 
against  their  admission.  Both  these  West  African  states  stand  on 
the  threshold  of  full  sovereignty.  Soon  their  position  may  be 
brought  before  a  conference  of  Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers. 
If  so,  Mr.  Strijdom  and  his  Nationalist  Government  will  come  face 
to  face  with  a  new  aspect  of  South  Africa's  great  'unsolved  and 
perhaps  unsolvable5  problem— the  relationship  between  Euro- 
peans and  non-Europeans  on  the  African  sub-continent. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

The  British  Nations  of  Australasia 

AUSTRALIA  and  New  Zealand,  the  two  British  nations  in  the 
South  Seas,  are  important  outposts  of  Western  civilization.  Though 
distinct  and  independent  states,  their  differences  are  superficial 
and  greatly  overbalanced  by  their  similarities.  Each  is  English- 
speaking  and  has  a  demographic  unity  lacking  in  Canada  and 
South  Africa.  In  depression  and  in  recovery,  in  war  and  in  peace, 
the  two  Australasian  nations  have  faced  identical  problems  and 
adopted  similar  solutions.  In  our  day  they  have  subscribed  to 
common  pacts  for  the  protection  of  their  way  of  life. 

Although  founded  under  different  circumstances  and  by  differ- 
ent methods,  both  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  products  of 
British  enterprise.  From  Britain  came  settlers  and  money;  she 
also  provided  a  market  for  their  produce,  and  until  World  War  II 
she,  alone,  protected  them  against  foreign  foes.  Except  during 
the  settlement  period  in  New  Zealand,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  the  British  Australasian  countries  never  hindered  their  progress. 
Being  safeguarded  by  Britain,  the  settlers  were  able  to  devote  all 
available  capital,  manpower,  and  resources  to  nation-building. 
While  Australia  is  a  federal  and  New  Zealand  a  unitary  state,  their 
laws  and  institutions  as  well  as  their  concepts  of  civilized  life  bear 
common  British  imprints. 

Both  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  debtor  countries  whose 
creditor  was  Britain,  were  hard  hit  by  the  depression.  They  were 
large  exporters  of  primary  products,  and  Britain  was  their  chief 
market;  their  economic  dependence  contrasted  sharply  with  their 
political  status  of  sovereignty.  Trained  in  a  British  school  of 
business  and  finance,  Australians  and  New  Zealanders  stood  up 
bravely  against  the  temptation  to  ease  external  debt  loads  by 
repudiation.  Britain  herself,  floundering  in  the  depression  slough, 
could  offer  little  help  to  the  Australasian  debtors  except  to  allow 
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them  a  free  hand  for  currency,  interest,  and  tariff  manipulation. 
Until  1935  Australia  and  New  Zealand  alike  applied  traditional 
methods  to  solve  their  pressing  economic  problems— they  cur- 
tailed consumption,  increased  production,  and  raised  taxes.  But 
soon  after  the  New  Zealand  Labour  Party's  1935  election  victory, 
the  country  adopted  Keynesian  economic  policies. 

Britain's  return  to  the  old  system  of  imperial  preferences  as 
well  as  the  Ottawa  agreements  of  1932  were  welcomed  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  In  common  with  Canada,  they  were  willing  to 
receive,  but  hesitant  to  grant,  favours.  New  Zealand  disliked 
British  governmental  aid  to  British  farmers;  Australia  was  loath 
to  abandon  protective  duties.  Both  countries  sought  to  develop 
secondary  industries  behind  tariff  walls.  In  Australasia,  as  else- 
where, economic  nationalism  was  raising  its  head. 

As  shown  in  another  chapter,  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
during  the  years  between  the  wars  were  quite  content  to  let  Britain 
guide  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Commonwealth.  While  Australia 
early  in  the  century  had  organized  a  department  of  external  affairs, 
neither  she  nor  New  Zealand  showed  much  interest  in  establishing 
a  diplomatic  service.  World  War  II  changed  all  this  and  soon  both 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  appointed  foreign  diplomatic 
missions. 

When  war  broke  out  in  1939,  those  countries  considered  them- 
selves at  war;  unhesitatingly  they  joined  in  the  world  conflict. 
Again  Anzacs  figured  in  war  dispatches,  and  again  they  fought 
far  from  home.  In  the  matter  of  war  service  the  pattern  of  World 
War  I  was  followed  in  World  War  II,  with  New  Zealand  adopting 
conscription  while  Australia  did  not  even  submit  that  question  to 
a  plebiscite.  But  the  second  war  also  produced  startling  new 
developments.  The  myth  that  the  Australasian  countries  were 
immune  to  attack  was  destroyed  for  ever;  the  line  of  battle  touched 
their  shores;  they  were  alerted  to  the  fact  that  henceforth  prepara- 
tions for  defence  would  be  an  integral  part  of  national  policy;  and 
with  Britain  unable  to  defend  them,  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
fell  within  the  orbit  of  American  foreign  policy.  Australia  became 
headquarters  for  an  American  army  of  about  a  million  men.  In 
1951  the  Australian-New  Zealand-United  States  (Anzus)  defensive 
treaty  was  concluded.  Three  years  later  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land followed  the  American  lead  and  signed  the  Manila  Pact. 
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Identity  of  interests  and  of  dangers  integrated  Australia-New 
Zealand  policies.  In  the  war  years,  their  defence  efforts  were 
co-ordinated,  and  the  Anzac  economic  agreement  was  reached. 
Their  co-operation  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  South-west 
Pacific  Commission  and  Conference.  Thus  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, the  logic  of  events  brought  Australia  and  New  Zealand  very 
close  together.  But  because  each  nation  retained  its  individuality, 
their  history  in  depression  and  recovery,  in  war  and  peace,  must 
be  told  separately. 

After  twelve  years  in  the  wilderness,  the  Australian  Labour 
Party,  led  by  J.  H.  Scullin,  came  into  power  in  October  1929. 
Already  in  the  grip  of  a  severe  depression,  the  Australian  situation 
grew  steadily  worse.  The  new  Government  was  caught  in  a  vice 
between  the  need  for  meeting  charges  on  nearly  £600,000,000  of 
external  debt  and  rapidly  shrinking  prices  on  Australian  exports. 
Labour's  extravagant  electioneering  promises  could  not  be  ful- 
filled. As  tax  revenues  and  Customs  receipts  dwindled,  the 
demands  for  aid  from  the  federal  treasury  rose.  Organized  labour 
had  voted  the  new  Government  into  power,  and  labour  unions 
demanded  the  maintenance  of  the  Australian  standard  of  living 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  unemployment  rose  to  thirty  per  cent. 
Inflationary  measures  proposed  by  the  Federal  Treasurer  E.  G. 
Theodore  were  blocked  not  only  by  the  anti-Labour  majority  in 
the  Senate  but  also  by  the  non-government  agencies  in  control  of 
credit— the  Loan  Council  and  the  Commonwealth  Bank.  An  honest 
man,  Scullin  could  not  accept  the  old  device  of  lightening  financial 
burdens  suggested  by  the  New  South  Wales  Prime  Minister  J.  T. 
Lang  to  default  on  debt  charges.  But  various  half-way  plans  pro- 
pounded by  Scullin  himself  failed  to  win  general  support,  so 
again  the  Labour  Party  split.  One  of  its  leaders,  J,  A.  Lyons, 
gathered  old-style  Nationalists  and  conservative  Labourites  into 
a  United  Australia  Party  which  won  the  general  election  of 
December  1931.  With  39  seats,  it  had  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Moreover,  the  new  Government,  organized  in 
January  1932,  could  count  on  the  support  of  the  16  Country  Party 
members  and  the  two  anti-Labour  independents.  The  Labour 
Party  opposition  mustered  only  18  votes.  The  recent  financial 
agreement  with  the  states  had  given  the  Federal  Government 
almost  unlimited  power  over  taxation,  which,  with  the  control  of 
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credit  and  tariff  by  such  semi-official  agencies  as  the  Commonwealth 
Bank,  the  Loan  Council,  and  the  Tariff  Board,  concentrated  in 
conservative  hands  the  regulation  of  Australia's  economic  life. 

Recovery  by  old  methods  had  begun  under  Scullin.  Lyons  car- 
ried these  methods  further.  The  Commonwealth  Bank  took  over 
all  gold  reserves;  export  of  gold  was  forbidden;  balances  in  Eng- 
land were  pooled  and  interest  payments  on  government  loans  took 
precedence  over  private  remittances  for  goods.  Imports  were  dras- 
tically reduced  by  total  prohibition,  by  a  quota  system,  and  by  the 
boosting  of  import  duties  by  fifty  per  cent  on  a  third  list  of  articles. 
Overdrafts  and  treasury  bills  issued  by  state  or  federal  agencies 
were  treated  as  borrowing  and  therefore  required  approval  by  the 
Loan  Council.  The  Labour  Government's  proposals  for  a  guaran- 
teed price  of  four  shillings  per  bushel  for  wheat  and  a  national 
wheat  pool  were  defeated  in  the  Senate.  A  plan  for  a  wool  pool 
was  rejected  by  wool-growers  and  wool-brokers.  The  Common- 
wealth Bank  and  the  Senate  frustrated  attempts  to  expand  credit 
and  to  increase  note  circulation,  but  in  January  1931  agreement 
was  reached  on  a  devaluation  of  the  Australian  pound  to  £130  5s. 
for  one  hundred  English  pounds. 

A  balanced  federal  budget  was  the  goal  common  to  the  Scullin 
and  Lyons  governments,  A  sales  tax  was  introduced  and  old  taxes 
were  upped.  The  Arbitration  Court  ordered  a  ten  per  cent*  cut  in 
the  basic  wage.  The  interest  on  private  debts  was  lowered.  The 
Government  reduced  wages,  salaries,  and  pensions,  and  by  debt 
conversion  effected  savings  amounting  to  about  four  million 
Australian  pounds.  Britain's  abandonment  of  the  gold  standard 
in  September  1931  made  a  managed  currency  respectable.  Ulti- 
mately, the  Australian  pound  was  pegged  to  the  British  at  the  ratio 
of  125  to  100. 

Australia's  leading  inflationist  and  the  chief  advocate  of  a  capi- 
tal levy  and  debt  repudiation  was  Prime  Minister  J.  T.  Lang  of 
New  South  Wales.  The  opposition  of  the  most  populous  and 
richest  state  of  Australia  to  the  federal  recovery  programme  gave 
rise  to  serious  difficulties.  For  a  time  Lang  kept  his  electors  with 
him.  In  April  1931  New  South  Wales  defaulted  on  bonds  and 
refused  to  pay  its  share  of  the  interest  on  the  debt  taken  over  in 
1928  by  the  Central  Government.  For  this  contumacious  action 
Lang  was  removed  from  office  by  the  Governor  of  New  South 
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Wales,  and  a  new  election  was  ordered.  In  the  meantime,  capital 
fled  the  state  and  the  State  Savings  Bank  closed.  The  combined 
pressure  by  the  Federal  Government  and  financial  interests  de- 
feated Lang.  His  successor  B.  S.  Stevens  won  the  New  South 
Wales  elections  of  1932, 1935,  and  1938. 

In  contrast  to  the  recovery  measures  adopted  by  the  United 
States  Government  after  4  March  1933,  Australia  made  valiant 
efforts  to  increase  production.  Her  early  abandonment  of  the  gold 
standard  aided  export,  and  the  price  of  her  chief  export  article, 
wool,  fell  but  slightly  in  the  depression  years.  Other  produce, 
notably  chilled  beef,  lamb,  and  mutton  benefited  by  the  Ottawa 
agreements.  The  upshot  of  it  all  was  that  Australia's  unfavourable 
trade  balance,  1929-30,  of  £76,600,000  had  become  a  favourable 
one  of  £A.  16,400,000  by  1931-32.  Furthermore,  the  firm  rejection 
of  Lang's  repudiation  proposals  restored  foreign  confidence  in  Aus- 
tralia, a  process  aided  by  the  fact  that,  except  for  the  State  Savings 
Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  her  financial  institutions  weathered  the 
depression  storm  remarkably  well. 

The  Conservative  parties  controlled  the  government  of  Aus- 
tralia from  January  1932  till  after  the  outbreak  of  the  War.  In 
the  election  of  1934  the  United  Australia  Party  lost  its  majority 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but,  supported  by  the  Country 
Party,  Lyons  continued  in  office.  After  a  short  interim  with  Sir 
Earle  Page  (the  Country  Party's  leader)  as  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
R.  G.  Menzies,  the  new  chief  of  the  United  Australia  Party,  took 
over  and  held  office  until  1941, 

In  the  meantime,  the  Labour  Party  reunited.  Between  1931  and 
1936  it  was  torn  by  internal  dissensions.  In  the  latter  year  John 
Curtin,  Scullin's  successor  as  official  leader  of  the  party,  succeeded 
in  healing  the  breach  between  the  Lang  and  the  ScuUin  factions. 
Still,  the  general  election  of  1937  returned  only  29  Labourites. 
The  reason  for  this  relatively  poor  showing  was  that  Australia's 
recovery  was  far  from  complete.  Relief,  credit,  social  security,  and 
unemployment  continued  to  be  dominant  political  issues,  a  situa- 
tion which  provided  an  opportunity  for  Communists  and  Social 
Crediters  to  split  the  ranks  of  labour.  The  demand  for  national 
insurance  grew  more  insistent,  but  the  Conservative  parties  that 
controlled  the  government  hesitated  to  adopt  it.  Instead,  they 
wooed  labour  with  nationalistic  industrial  and  tariff  policies. 
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Encouragement  of  secondary  industries  received  much  atten- 
tion in  the  1930's,  and  the  Australian  Government  sought  to  pro- 
mote trade  with  Asian  lands.  By  a  system  of  licences,  imports  were 
encouraged  from  countries  that  bought  Australian  goods,  and 
special  efforts  were  made  to  increase  exports  to  Japan  and  the 
Netherlands'  East  Indies.  Though  manufacturing  made  progress, 
Australia  continued  to  be  a  country  where  the  primary  industries 
predominated.  Farm  and  sheep  runs  supplied  about  eighty  per 
cent  of  all  exports.  Britain  remained  far  and  away  Australia's  best 
customer,  with  Japan  but  a  poor  second.  The  Commonwealth 
Bank  kept  its  reserves  in  sterling,  and  no  important  change  took 
place  in  the  trade  and  financial  relationship  between  Britain  and 
Australia.  In  this  field  she  was  still  a  dependency. 

While  the  federal  constitution  remained  unaltered  during  the 
depression,  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  grew  in  that 
period.  Its  agencies,  the  Commonwealth  Bank,  the  Court  of  Con- 
ciliation and  Arbitration,  the  Loan  Council,  and  the  Tariff  Board 
dominated  Australian  economic  life.  In  the  years  1932-39,  the 
federal  budgets  had  surpluses;  those  of  the  states  had  chronic 
deficits.  Railroad  losses  continued  to  drain  treasuries.  But  for 
political  reasons,  unprofitable  lines  could  not  be  abandoned.  The 
railroads  were  essential  to  national  development,  and  to  assume 
that  the  country  had  ceased  growing  was  deemed  unpatriotic. 
Consequently,  rails  could  not  be  torn  up,  yet  the  condition  of  their 
finances  made  the  states  dependent  on  hand-outs  from  the  Federal 
Treasury.  The  autonomy  of  the  states  was  whittled  down  at  a  time 
when  the  sphere  of  governmental  action  on  both  state  and  federal 
levels  widened. 

As  in  the  case  of  Canada,  cleavages  developed  between  the 
'have-nots'  and  the  *  haves'  in  the  Australian  federation.  In  the 
former  category  were  South  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  Western 
Australia,  Western  Australia  especially  complained  bitterly  that 
her  interests  were  neglected.  In  April  1933  her  voters  in  a  refer- 
endum decided  two  to  one  to  ask  for  permission  to  leave  the 
federation.  A  deputation  was  sent  to  London  to  place  this  demand 
before  the  British  Parliament  which  had  passed  the  Australian 
constitution.  As  an  imperial  act,  its  amendment  would  be  within 
the  power  of  that  body.  The  request  produced  an  awkward  situa- 
tion. The  Balfour  Declaration  of  1926  and  the  Statute  of  West- 
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minster,  1931,  had  affirmed  that  Australia  was  equal  in  status  with 
Britain.  How  could  equals  act  on  such  a  request?  The  petition 
for  secession  by  Western  Australia  was  referred  to  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  British  Parliament.  Arguments  were  heard  from  the 
complainant  and  the  respondent,  the  Federal  Government  of 
Australia.  After  lengthy  deliberations,  the  committee  reported  in 
May  1935  that  no  action  could  be  taken  on  a  constitutional  issue 
of  the  kind  in  question  except  upon  request  from  the  Australian 
Federal  Government.  Therefore,  the  petition  of  Western  Australia 
could  not  be  received  by  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

While  the  complaint  of  Western  Australia  was  being  considered 
in  London,  Australia  set  up  the  Commonwealth  Grants  Commis- 
sion which  was  to  decide  on  annual  federal  grants  to  needy  states 
distinct  from  the  general  grants  made  to  all  states  under  the  terms 
of  the  Australian  Commonwealth-States  Uniform  Taxation  Agree- 
ment. This  new  body  performed  its  difficult  task  so  well  that  the 
Western  Australian  secession  movement  subsided. 

Among  matters  left  unchanged  by  the  status  agreements  of 
1926  and  1931  was  the  appointment  of  Australian  state  governors. 
Theoretically  they  continued  to  be  selected  by  the  British  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Dominions  .Affairs,  but  actually  the  state  govern- 
ments were  consulted,  and  the  governors  were  chosen  by  them. 

In  the  1930's,  Australians  continued  to  place  confidence  in 
Britain's  handling  of  the  external  relations  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  in  the  League  of  Nations;  her  External  Affairs  Department 
organized  in  1935  at  first  performed  few  functions.  Australian 
public  sentiment  was  isolationists.  In  the  international  crises  of 
the  period,  the  Lyons  government  was  willing  to  appease  aggres- 
sors. It  approved,  albeit  with  reluctance,  the  limited  sanctions 
imposed  on  Italy;  in  the  late  1930's  it  sent  a  good-will  mission  to 
Japan;  Lyons  congratulated  Neville  Chamberlain  on  the  Munich 
settlement. 

On  the  main  issues  dealing  with  international  relations,  the 
Labour  opposition  had  few  quarrels  with  the  Lyons  government. 
However,  on  several  details  Labourites  criticized  British  actions. 
In  part  at  least,  this  attitude  was  due  to  an  aggressive  Anglophobe 
Irish  element  in  the  Australian  Labour  party  which  seldom  missed 
an  opportunity  to  attack  Britain.  In  disputes  between  the  Irish 
Free  State  (Eke)  and  the  United  Kingdom,  Irish-Australians 
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always  sided  with  Ireland.  Marxists,  whether  Communists  or  not, 
in  the  ranks  of  Australian  labour,  distrusted  British  Conservatives. 
With  slight  regard  for  historical  facts,  Marxists  generally  por- 
trayed capitalistic  Britain  as  the  exploiter  of  Australia.  It  suited 
their  purpose  to  claim  that  but  for  the  British  connexion  Aus- 
tralia would  be  immune  to  foreign  attacks.  However,  after  1938 
the  Labour  Party  supported  rearmament,  but  was  resolutely 
opposed  to  conscription  for  overseas  service.  The  strongest  party 
in  the  Australian  House  of  representatives  when  World  War  II 
broke  out,  the  Labourites  took  over  the  government  two  years 
later. 

In  1931  the  New  Zealand  political  scene  bore  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Australia.  New  Zealand  Conservatives  formed  a 
new  party —the  Nationalist.  Guided  principally  by  the  able  Minis- 
ter of  Finance  W.  Downie  Stewart,  a  war  veteran  from  Otago, 
the  Government,  headed  by  G.  W,  Forbes,  applied  orthodox 
economic  remedies  to  cure  the  depression.  It  cut  spending  and 
increased  taxes  and  production.  This  was  not  to  labour's  liking. 
While  mustering  only  25  votes  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
after  the  1931  election  the  Labour  Party  grew  steadily.  Promising 
a  return  to  the  good  old  times  with  social  security  and  work  for 
all,  this  party  won  a  smashing  victory  in  the  1935  election— for 
the  first  time  in  history  a  Labour  Party  controlled  the  Government 
of  New  Zealand.  Promptly  it  launched  reforms  more  sweeping 
than  those  of  the  Liberal-Labour  Government  of  John  Ballance 
and  Richard  John  Seddon  in  the  1890's.  As  a  consequence,  1935 
provides  an  important  dividing  line  in  New  Zealand's  domestic 
history.  Our  story  of  the  years  1931-39  will  therefore  be  given  in 
two  parts,  before  and  after  1935. 

Bent  on  balancing  the  budget  and  restoring  national  credit, 
Downie  Stewart  acted  ruthlessly.  The  number  of  government 
employees  was  much  reduced;  pensions,  salaries  and  wages  were 
slashed;  the  dole  for  the  unemployed  was  substituted  for  public 
works  since  British  experience  had  shown  the  dole  to  be  cheaper. 
The  compulsory  power  of  the  Arbitration  Court  was  abandoned 
so  that  private  employers  could  follow  the  Government's  example. 
As  an  offset  against  the  hardships  caused  by  these  measures,  inter- 
est on  loans  was  lowered,  rents  reduced,  and  a  partial  moratorium 
on  debts  was  proclaimed.  A  sales  tax  was  introduced,  and  New 
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Zealand  export  was  stimulated  by  reducing  the  value  of  the  pound 
to  the  Australian  level.  The  farmers,  who  were  very  influential  in 
the  National  Party,  responded  willingly  to  the  call  for  more  pro- 
duction. In  1928-29  they  produced  somewhat  less  than  100,000 
tons  of  butter;  five  years  later  they  produced  160,000  tons.  But 
between  1929  and  1935  the  price  of  butter  in  Britain  fell  from 
183  to  66  shillings  per  cwt.  The  butter  cheque  therefore  declined 
from  £16  million  to  £10  million.  New  Zealand's  external  debt 
stood  at  nearly  £200,000,000.  She  demanded  rather  peremptorily 
that  Britain  curtail  imports  of  beef  from  the  Argentine  and  butter 
from  Denmark.  Meekly  the  British  Government  attempted  to 
satisfy  the  daughter  nation.  The  family  was  growing  more  expen- 
sive at  a  time  when  Britain  was  poor.  In  desperation  she  began  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  her  own  farmers.  The  financial  policies  of  the 
New  Zealand  Nationalist  Government  turned  a  deficit  of  £8,500,000 
into  a  surplus —but  no  one  was  satisfied.  Although  New  Zealand 
had  become  a  land  of  emigration,  the  roster  of  the  unemployed 
showed  more  than  50,000,  a  high  figure  in  a  land  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  one  and  a  half  million.  The  standard  of  living 
dropped;  farmers  were  unhappy;  labourers  restless  and  almost 
rebellious.  The  Government's  policies  had  been  wholly  negative. 
Even  conservative  Britain  had  since  1931  followed  a  more  venture- 
some economic  policy  than  did  New  Zealand.  Capitalist  United 
States  had  adopted  a  'New  Deal'.  New  Zealanders  finally  de- 
manded that  their  country  should  now,  as  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, by  government  action  blast  a  new  road  leading  to  a  more 
abundant  life.  So  they  hurled  the  National  Party  from  power  and 
replaced  it  with  a  new,  optimistic,  resourceful,  and  vigorous 
Labour  Party  led  by  Michael  Joseph  Savage. 

The  Savage  government  had  more  and  better  equipment  than  a 
new  broom.  While  sweeping  away  much  of  what  had  been  done  by 
the  Nationalists,  the  Labourites  used  brick  and  mortar  to  strengthen 
and  enlarge  the  old  structure  of  'government  for  the  people'. 
Their  goal  was  social  security.  Like  the  reformers  of  1893,  the  ones 
of  1935  were  helped  by  rising  prices.  Prices  for  exports  rose  by 
fifty  per  cent  between  1934  and  1937,  with  the  steepest  upswing 
after  1935.  Energetically  the  Labour  Government  pushed  recovery 
and  reform  measures.  Pensions  and  wages  were  restored  to  former 
levels;  unemployment  was  fought  with  a  large-scale  public  works 
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programme;  a  new  minimum  wage  law  raised  the  lower  limit  in 
some  types  of  employment  more  than  fifty  per  cent;  and,  with 
some  exceptions,  the  normal  work  week  was  reduced  from  forty- 
four  to  forty  hours.  For  the  first  time,  New  Zealand  agricultural 
labourers  were  placed  under  government  regulations.  The  Arbitra- 
tion Court  was  revived  and  strengthened,  but  only  labour  union 
members  could  bring  cases  to  this  court,  an  arrangement  which 
made  unionism  practically  compulsory,  and  at  the  same  time 
recognized  the  permanence  of  the  existing  economic  structure. 

Though  the  labourers  were  the  primary  object  of  the  new 
Government's  care,  the  fanners  were  not  neglected.  With  a  higher 
per  capita  export  trade  than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  New 
Zealand  was  in  a  special  sense  dependent  upon  world  prices. 
Because  she  had  suffered  acutely  from  the  great  slump  in  prices 
during  the  depression,  New  Zealand's  Labour  Government  made 
earnest  attempts  to  insulate  her  economy  against  future  shocks  of 
such  nature.  The  export  boards  were  abolished  and  their  duties 
transferred  to  a  government  department  whose  chief  purpose  was 
to  secure  and  stabilize  a  fair  price  for  farm  products  in  domestic 
as  well  as  foreign  markets.  Butter  and  cheese  for  export  were  taken 
over  by  the  Government  at  a  price  calculated  to  bring  a  reasonable 
return  to  dairy  farmers.  Profits  from  the  sale  of  the  produce  were 
put  into  a  reserve  fund  to  meet  future  losses.  Thus  the  fanners  had 
a  guaranteed  price  which  went  up  in  good  years  and  fell  not  too 
far  in  bad  ones.  A  special  division  of  the  government  marketing 
board  handled  domestic  sales.  This  body  was  charged  with  the 
twofold  duty  of  insuring  a  fair  return  to  the  producer  and  a  fair 
price  to  the  consumer.  Middlemen  suffered  under  this  arrange- 
ment and,  of  course,  subjected  it  to  violent  criticism. 

The  Labourites  worked  hard  to  provide  a  better-balanced  eco- 
nomy for  New  Zealand.  As  was  the  case  in  Australia,  determined 
efforts  were  directed  toward  reducing  imports  and  developing 
secondary  industries.  The  Industrial  Efficiency  Act,  1936,  made 
possible  the  creation  of  an  industrial  bureau  to  plan,  direct,  and 
co-ordinate  manufacturing  industries.  Exchange  control,  import 
licences,  and  protective  tariff  duties  were  shock  absorbers  for  the 
industries  of  New  Zealand,  lessening  her  economic  dependence  on 
Britain.  However,  New  Zealand  economic  nationalism  found  it 
difficult  to  overcome  the  handicaps  of  a  small  domestic  market,  an 
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annual  foreign  interest  bill  of  about  £9,000,000,  and  payments  for 
insurance  and  other  invisible  services.  The  country  had  to  export 
else  she  faced  economic  ruin  in  the  midst  of  an  abundance  of 
butter,  cheese,  lamb,  mutton,  and  wool. 

The  Labourites  gave  New  Zealand  a  middle-of-the-road  Social- 
ist Government.  The  control  of  the  railroads,  formerly  held  by  a 
semi-independent  board,  was  taken  over  by  a  Government  depart- 
ment. The  Government  purchased  the  privately  owned  shares  in 
the  Reserve  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  and  government  supervision 
was  tightened  over  the  State  Mortgage  Corporation,  housing  pro- 
jects, and  the  financing  of  foreign  trade.  Moreover,  the  economic 
pump  was  primed  with  new  money.  The  note  circulation  increased 
from  seven  and  one-half  million  pounds  in  1935  to  thirteen  million 
in  1938. 

In  the  social  philosophy  of  the  New  Zealand  Labourites,  con- 
cern for  human  welfare  took  precedence  over  economic  considera- 
tions. Consequently,  laws  for  the  promotion  of  social  well-being 
formed  an  important  part  of  their  legislative  programme.  A  far- 
reaching  social  security  Act  of  1938  increased  old  age  benefits  and 
provided  public  health  services  for  everybody.  Pointing  with  pride 
to  the  achievements  of  three  years  in  office  and  holding  out 
promises  of  greater  things  to  come,  the  Labour  Party  in  1938 
asked  the  New  Zealand  voters  for  a  fresh  mandate.  The  turn-out 
in  the  election  was  heavy— ninety-three  per  cent  of  the  electors 
went  to  the  polls.  Of  these  fifty-eight  per  cent  voted  Labour;  the 
party  lost  only  one  seat  in  the  House,  and  Mr.  Savage  and  his 
associates  could  continue  with  their  programme. 

Measured  by  employment  and  trade  statistics,  New  Zealand 
made  rapid  progress  in  the  years  1935-38.  That  the  country  had 
moved  toward  a  balanced  and  diversified  economy  was  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  employees  in  the  so-called  'true' 
manufacturing  industries  rose  from  54,000  to  67,000  in  those 
years.  Exports  increased  by  twenty  million  pounds.  But  as  the 
opposition  leader  Mr.  Adam  Hamilton  pointed  out  in  the  1938 
election  campaign,  another  set  of  figures  presented  a  different  pic- 
ture. In  1935  New  Zealand  held  forty-six  million  pounds  of  'net 
assets'  in  London;  three  years  later  they  had  dropped  to  twenty- 
eight  millions;  at  mid-year,  1939,  they  stood  at  only  twelve  million 
pounds.  Since  1928-29  per  capita  taxation  had  doubled.  The  out- 
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break  of  World  War  II  conceivably  saved  New  Zealand  from  a 
serious  economic  recession. 

In  the  depression  years  New  Zealand  took  little  interest  in  inter- 
national affairs.  She  abstained  from  advising  the  British  Foreign 
Office  on  matters  pertaining  to  diplomacy,  and  she  paid  only 
desultory  attention  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  and  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Indeed,  some  Anglophile  New 
Zealand  Conservatives  worried  lest  the  League  weaken  the  bonds 
which  kept  together  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  New 
Zealand  was  perhaps  relieved  rather  than  perturbed  over  the  inva- 
sion of  Manchuria  by  Japan.  Occupied  on  the  Asian  mainland, 
Nippon  was  less  likely  to  seek  expansion  in  the  direction  of  New 
Zealand.  Drastic  action  against  Japan  did  not  serve  the  local 
interests  of  New  Zealand. 

Her  views  on  international  affairs  changed  somewhat  after  the 
Labour  Party  took  office.  Labourites  were  quite  keen  about  the 
League  of  Nations  for  they  saw  in  it  an  important  instrument  for 
the  preservation  of  world  peace.  They  therefore  took  alarm  at 
Italy's  attack  on  Ethiopia  in  defiance  of  League  opinion.  It  was 
unprovoked  aggression,  a  shameless  violation  of  the  Charter  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  a  brazen  assertion  that  might  makes  right. 
The  brave  words  uttered  by  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  Sir 
Samuel  Hoare  at  Geneva  in  September  1935  were  cheered,  but  his 
later  pact  with  Laval  caused  dismay  in  New  Zealand.  Left-wing 
Labourites  distrusted  the  British  Conservatives.  Anxious  to  have 
principles  of  law  and  justice  prevail  in  international  affairs,  the 
Labour  Government  of  New  Zealand  wanted  to  strengthen  the 
League  Covenant  and  even  sought  to  revive  interest  in  the  defunct 
Geneva  Protocol  which  formerly  had  been  denounced  by  New 
Zealanders.  Between  1935  and  1938  New  Zealand  advocated 
strong  League  action  in  Spain  as  well  as  against  Italy  and  Japan. 
In  May  1938  New  Zealand  was  the  only  Commonwealth  nation 
that  refused  to  recognize  Italy's  annexation  of  Ethiopia,  contend- 
ing with  some  warmth  that  such  recognition  was  contrary  to  well- 
recognized  principles  of  international  morality. 

However,  in  the  Sudetenland  crisis,  New  Zealand  placed  loyalty 
to  the  British  Commonwealth  ahead  of  devotion  to  abstract  prin- 
ciples, accepting,  with  misgiving,  the  Munich  settlement.  Realiz- 
ing that  a  war  to  save  Czechoslovakia  might  tear  asunder  the 
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Commonwealth,  the  New  Zealand  Prime  Minister  approved 
Chamberlain's  negotiations  with  Hitler  and  called  the  flight  to 
Berchtesgaden  on  15  September  1938  sa  historic  gesture  in  the 
cause  of  peace',  adding  *  wherever  Britain  is,  we  must  be', 

In  common  with  their  confreres  in  Britain,  the  Labourites  of 
New  Zealand  failed  to  appreciate  the  close  connexion  between  a 
strong  and  successful  foreign  policy  and  preparedness  for  war. 
While  urging  the  British  Government  to  pursue  a  course  of  reso- 
lute diplomacy,  they  opposed  rearmament.  New  Zealand  had 
shown  little  interest  in  Australian  suggestions  to  form  a  Pacific 
Pact,  but  in  March  1939,  when  Hitler  seized  the  remainder  of 
Czechoslovakia,  her  attitude  changed.  A  month  later,  upon  the 
initiative  of  the  New  Zealand  Government,  a  conference  of 
Australian,  British,  and  New  Zealand  technical  experts  met  at 
Wellington  to  formulate  joint  defence  plans  for  the  Pacific.  Two 
British  cruisers  were  lent  to  New  Zealand,  who  then  proceeded 
to  make  preparations  for  war.  At  the  War's  outbreak  the  following 
September,  without  a  moment's  hesitation  she  declared  her  full 
solidarity  with  the  United  Kingdom. 

As  already  indicated,  the  two  Australasian  nations  ultimately 
threw  their  whole  strength  into  the  prosecution  of  the  War.  Facing 
the  threat  of  Japanese  invasion,  they  welcomed  the  powerful  air, 
military,  and  naval  forces  which  the  United  States  sent  to  Austra- 
lasia, and  Australia  and  New  Zealand  co-operated  closely  in  the 
war  effort.  Their  sons  fought  side  by  side  in  several  war  theatres; 
each  country  mobilized  its  manpower  and  economic  resources  to 
the  fullest  extent. 

The  decision  of  the  Australian  Government  to  enter  the  war 
was  sanctioned  by  Parliament.  Before  fighting  started  in  Europe, 
Australia  had  taken  an  inventory  of  manpower  and  wealth.  In 
November  1939  compulsory  military  training  was  put  into  effect, 
but  Australians  were  not  conscripted  for  overseas  service.  At  first 
the  Labour  Party  even  objected  to  an  expeditionary  force;  after 
Dunkirk  this  opposition  ceased.  A  year  and  a  half  later  Australia 
was  threatened  with  invasion.  She  then  threw  all  she  had  into  the 
War.  Every  able-bodied  person  rendered  some  war  service  either 
in  the  fighting  forces  or  in  food  and  industrial  production.  By 
1943,  Australia  became  so  important  as  a  supply  centre  for  the 
Pacific  War  that  enlistments  in  the  fighting  services  had  to  be 
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restricted.  Even  with  this  limitation,  her  war  service  record  was 
impressive.  With  a  total  population  of  only  seven  millions,  the 
intake  in  the  armed  services  was  nearly  one  million,  of  which 
36,000  were  women.  Of  the  gross  enlistment,  460,000  were  in  the 
citizen  military  force.  The  Australian  war  losses  included  31,000 
killed  in  action  or  died  in  service.  The  Army,  of  course,  led  in 
enlistments.  The  intake  for  the  Air  Force  was  51,000  and  at  war's 
end  the  Navy  had  a  personnel  in  excess  of  36,000.  When  the  War 
broke  out,  the  Australian  Navy  consisted  of  six  cruisers,  five 
destroyers,  and  some  smaller  craft;  later  Australia  received  one 
heavy  cruiser  as  a  gift  from  Britain;  and  she  built  several  des- 
troyers and  sloops  of  her  own.  Australian  fighting  ships  served  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Caribbean  as  well  as  closer  to  home 
in  the  Indian,  the  South  Atlantic,  and  the  Pacific  Oceans.  Losses 
were  heavy.  When  the  War  ended  Australia  had  only  three  cruisers 
and  nine  destroyers  in  commission. 

Like  Britain,  Australia  entered  the  War  unprepared.  Her  fight- 
ing services  were  expanded  and  organized  via  the  trial  and  error 
route.  They  lacked  equipment,  and  Australian  war  industries  were 
not  even  in  an  embryonic  stage.  At  first  confused  politically,  her 
government  lacked  cohesion  and  was  more  of  the  caretaker  type 
than  an  organization  resolute  and  well  equipped  to  lead  the  nation 
in  crises.  We  shall  survey  events  of  the  political  scene  and  then 
review  the  economic  and  social  history  of  Australia  during  World 
War  II. 

J.  A.  Lyons,  Prime  Minister  until  his  death  in  April  1939,  also 
had  charge  of  the  external  affairs  department.  He  had  assumed 
political  leadership  for  the  purpose  of  getting  Australia  out  of  the 
depression,  and  in  this  he  had  succeeded  fairly  well.  A  man  of 
peace,  his  heart  had  not  been  in  the  effort  to  rearm  and  prepare 
for  war.  Moreover,  his  coalition  government  had  many  of  the 
weaknesses  common  to  coalitions  unless  the  leader  is  exceptionally 
strong  or  the  country  faces  a  great  emergency. 

Lyons's  successor  as  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  R.  G.  Menzies,  was 
not  the  unanimous  choice  of  his  own,  the  United  Australia,  Party. 
Its  ally,  the  Country  Party,  had  to  be  kept  in  line.  Though  able 
and  forceful,  the  new  Prime  Minister  lacked  personal  magnetism 
and  the  ability  to  stir  men's  emotions.  Labour  refused  to  enter  a 
'National'  Government,  and  a  general  election  in  September  1940 
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made  Australia's  political  atmosphere  more  murky.  Labour  scored 
large  gains  in  New  South  Wales  and  in  the  Senate.  After  the  elec- 
tion, the  coalition  parties  had  a  precarious  majority  of  two  in  each 
of  the  Houses.  Labour  was  the  strongest  single  party  in  both.  It 
accepted  membership  in  an  advisory  war  council,  but  refused  to 
enter  the  Government.  As  the  War  continued,  apprehension  con- 
cerning Japan  grew.  At  an  eastern  group  conference  held  in  Delhi, 
Australia  was  designated  as  the  main  source  of  supply  for  the 
expected  war  in  the  Far  East,  but  her  industrial  expansion  was  still 
hampered  by  labour  troubles.  Finally  in  August  1941  Mr.  Menzies 
resigned.  After  a  brief  interlude  with  Mr.  (later  Sir)  Arthur  Fadden 
of  the  Country  Party,  as  Prime  Minister,  John  Curtin  on  7  October 
1941  took  over  with  a  complete  Labour  Government  and  the 
support  of  a  united  party.  As  Leader  of  the  Opposition  he  had 
demonstrated  mastery  in  politics,  'the  art  of  the  possible5;  before 
his  assumption  of  office,  left-wing  leaders  in  the  Labour  Party's 
executive  body  had  been  replaced  with  more  moderate  men  of 
outstanding  ability  and  force  such  as  J.  B.  Chifley  and  Dr.  H.  V. 
Evatt.  With  one  of  their  own  men  in  the  Prime  Minister's  chair, 
organized  labour  became  more  co-operative.  Moreover,  two 
months  after  the  new  Prime  Minister  took  over,  danger  of  a 
Japanese  invasion  made  Australians  forget  all  internal  differences 
and  unite  in  a  war  for  survival.  In  the  next  two  elections,  the 
Australian  voters  gave  the  Labour  Party  a  clear  mandate. 

The  confusion  which  plagued  Australia  until  she  confronted 
extreme  peril  affected  external  as  well  as  internal  policies. 
Whether  to  send  an  expeditionary  force  was  a  question  which 
touched  the  relationship  with  Britain.  When  that  question  was 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  next  question  was,  where  should 
it  go?  In  early  1940  British  authorities  favoured  sending  an 
Australian,  division  to  Singapore,  while  Australia  insisted  on  con- 
centrating more  power  in  the  Middle  East  to  defend  the  Suez 
Canal.  Australia's  views  prevailed,  and  before  long  her  sons  were 
distinguishing  themselves  in  the  North  African  war  theatre.  Events 
moved  fast;  in  the  autumn  of  1940  Greece  came  into  the  spotlight 
of  international  diplomacy  and  war.  Australia  had  apparently  not 
been  consulted  on  British  policy  toward  Greece,  and  when  the 
resultant  campaigns  in  Greece  and  Crete  brought  defeat  and  heavy 
losses  to  the  Australian  forces  participating  therein,  Australian 
o* 
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Labourites  violently  criticized  both  the  British  Government  and 
their  own.  It  was  even  rumoured  abroad  that  Australia  might  pull 
out  of  the  War. 

The  ill  effects  on  Australian  war  morale  and  on  Australian-British 
relations  caused  by  the  disastrous  outcome  of  the  campaigns  in 
Greece  and  Crete  were  to  some  extent  counterbalanced  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1941  by  success  in  the  effort  to  wrest  Syria  from  the  Vichy 
collaborators  with  Germany.  But  again  Australia  had  had  little 
to  do  with  the  policy  and  the  planning  of  the  Syrian  campaign  to 
which  she  contributed  more  than  a  division.  The  outcome  was 
hailed  with  some  justice  as  an  Australian  victory. 

Though  Australia's  fighting  forces  rendered  gallant  service  in 
the  eastern  Mediterranean  campaigns,  the  relations  between  the 
Australian  Army  Commander,  General  (afterward  Field-Marshal 
Sir)  Thomas  Blarney  and  the  British  High  Command  were  not 
always  cordial.  Blarney  resented  tKe  British  tendency  to  deploy 
the  combined  Commonwealth  military  forces  without  consulting 
him,  and  he  frequently  had  to  defend  his  men  against  unfair  and 
untrue  charges  of  misconduct.  Even  in  the  highest  policy-making 
echelons  of  the  Australian  and  British  governments,  discord  occa- 
sionally appeared.  Mr.  Churchill's  habit  of  making  important 
decisions  without  consulting  the  Australian  Government  irritated 
Australia.  Australians  wanted  to  take  part  in  Anglo-American 
discussions  concerning  the  Pacific,  and  strove  hard  to  obtain  from 
the  United  States  a  pledge  for  aid  in  case  Japan  attacked  British 
and  Dutch  possessions  in  the  Far  East.  With  the  appointment  in 
1940  of  a  diplomatic  mission  in  Washington,  Australia  hoped  to 
be  able  to  watch  events  in  the  American  capital  more  closely,  and 
to  initiate  without  British  interference  measures  of  co-operation 
with  the  United  States. 

Labourites  openly  advocated  an  Australia  first  policy,  and  at 
times  were  more  parochial  in  their  views  on  international  problems 
than  their  political  opponents.  The  assumption  of  office  by  the 
Labour  Party  was,  therefore,  an  event  of  importance  for  both 
external  and  internal  Australian  war  policies.  When  Japanese 
planes  bombarded  Darwin,  Japanese  submarines  sneaked  into 
Sydney  harbour,  and  Japanese  military  forces  occupied  northern 
New  Guinea,  foolish  talk  about  Australian  invulnerability  was 
stilled.  Then  Labour's  opposition  to  compulsory  military  service 
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vanished,  and  Australians  were  conscripted  for  the  Pacific  war 
The  Australian  Government  applied  to  the  United  States  for  help 
without  a  murmur  Australia  accepted  General  MacArthur  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  allied  forces  in  the  South-west  Pacific, 
They  were  actually  happy  to  have  the  American  headquarters 
established  in  their  country.  Although  Australian  fighting  forces 
continued  to  operate  in  other  war  theatres,  Australia  was  particu- 
larly concerned  with  the  efforts  to  drive  the  Japanese  from  New 
Guinea,  the  other  Pacific  islands,  and  South-east  Asia. 

The  war  with  Japan  was  in  a  special  sense  Australia's  war. 
Labourites  saw  their  old  apprehension  of  Japan  justified.  Without 
even  suggesting  a  loosening  of  ties  with  Britain  and  the  Common- 
wealth, they  effected  the  closest  co-operation  with  the  United 
States  and  initiated  efforts  to  conclude  a  regional  pact  for  the 
South-west  Pacific.  In  Dr.  Evatt,  the  Labour  Government  had  a 
Minister  for  External  Affairs  as  truculent  in  championing  the 
interests  of  Australia  as  Hughes  had  been  at  Paris  in  1919.  Her 
Labour  Party  proved  itself  strongly  nationalistic. 

Adhering  to  a  socialistic  ideology,  the  Curtin  Labour  govern- 
ment unhesitatingly  extended  its  control  over  Australia's  economic 
life,  regulated  industry,  regimented  labour,  and  instituted  a  strict 
rationing  of  consumer  goods.  Under  powers  conferred  by  the 
National  Security  Act,  the  Menzies  government  had  issued  direc- 
tives for  industry  and  labour  and  instituted  rationing  of  oil.  But 
organized  labour  had  proved  unco-operative,  and  automobile 
interests  had  selfishly  opposed  oil  rationing.  The  fall  of  Singapore 
in  February  1942  drove  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Australians  out 
of  their  fools'  paradise.  A  department  for  war  organization  of 
industry  was  set  up,  a  director-general  of  manpower  appointed, 
and  an  allied  works  council  created.  The  hard  facts  of  the  external 
danger  made  even  coal  miners  tractable.  The  output  of  civilian 
goods  was  cut,  and  31 8,000  men  and  women  were  transferred  from 
civilian  occupations  to  the  munition  industry;  wages  were  frozen; 
profits  limited  to  4  per  cent;  and  dealing  in  securities  prohibited. 
Taxes  were  raised,  with  the  income-tax  taken  over  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Austerity  became  the  rule  for  Australian  life. 

In  anticipation  of  a  war,  agreements  had  been  reached,  1938-39, 
between  the  Australian  and  the  British  Governments  covering 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  export  of  farm  produce  which  was  to  be 
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purchased  by  the  United  Kingdom  at  a  fixed  price.  This,  of  course, 
took  care  of  only  a  fraction  of  the  total  agricultural  production, 
so  that  when  the  War  broke  out,  Australia  had  no  broad  national 
policy  for  her  main  industry.  Hurriedly  she  set  about  repairing  the 
omission.  In  September  1939  boards  were  established  'for  the  pur- 
chase, storage,  and  disposal'  of  wheat,  barley,  and  fruit.  Soon 
shipping  difficulties  created  the  new  problem  of  agricultural  sur- 
pluses, so,  to  handle  these  surpluses,  an  Australian  food  council 
was  created.  At  first  this  body  sought  to  restrict  output,  an  effort 
which  was  furthered  by  the  sharp  reduction  in  the  import  of  fer- 
tilizers when  Japan  seized  Nauru  Island,  the  chief  source  of  phos- 
phate. A  year  later  the  agricultural  picture  had  changed  com- 
pletely. Every  week  brought  thousands  of  American  soldiers  into 
the  Pacific  war  theatre.  Before  long,  their  number  had  reached  one 
million.  Powerful  naval  forces  gathered  in  Australasian  waters. 
Foodstuffs  and  other  supplies  were  needed  in  vast  quantities.  Agri- 
cultural production  had  to  be  boosted,  and  manpower  was  shifted 
anew—this  time  into  civilian  employment.  Australian  agriculture 
was  forced  to  produce  as  never  before.  Unfortunately,  the  weather 
failed  to  co-operate.  Widespread  drought  decimated  the  flocks, 
and  the  number  of  sheep  fell  from  123  million  in  March  1944  to 
96  million  two  years  later.  The  average  wheat  yield  per  acre 
dropped  from  16-8  bushels  in  1942-43  to  6-2  bushels  in  1944-45. 
Circumstances  had  forced  Australia  to  adopt  a  national  agricul- 
tural policy  in  the  war  period,  but  in  a  referendum  of  28  Septem- 
ber 1946  Australian  voters  refused  to  give  the  Federal  Government 
power  to  organize  the  marketing  of  primary  produce. 

Australian  secondary  industries  received  a  tremendous  fillip 
from  the  war.  The  need  for  equipment  for  Australian  and  allied 
fighting  forces  resulted  in  great  expansion  of  industries.  The 
employment  in  factories  rose  from  572,500  in  1936-37  to  756,500 
in  1945-46.  In  the  war  years  the  Federal  Government  regulated  all 
the  secondary  industries  quite  closely,  but,  as  in  agriculture,  Aus- 
tralian electors  refused  (though  by  a  narrow  margin)  to  continue 
wartime  federal  powers  after  the  end  of  hostilities. 

In  common  with  British  Conservatives  and  Canadian  Liberals, 
the  Labourites  of  Australia  gave  much  thought  to  plans  for  social 
welfare  in  the  post-war  era.  Quite  naturally,  they  were  anxious  to 
banish  fear  of  want,  social  insecurity,  and  unemployment.  In  a 
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White  Paper  of  1945,  the  Australian  Labour  Government  pre- 
sented a  welfare  programme  which  bore  much  resemblance  to  the 
one  Sir  William  Beveridge  advocated  for  Britain.  A  proposal  to 
amend  the  Australian  constitution  so  as  to  invest  the  Federal 
Government  with  the  power  necessary  to  legislate  on  a  wide 
variety  of  social  services  was  approved  by  all  the  states  in  the 
referendum  of  1946.  Thus  the  principle  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  Australia  should  promote  social  welfare  scored  a  resound- 
ing victory. 

The  history  of  New  Zealand  in  World  War  II  exhibits  fewer 
internal  strains  than  that  of  Australia.  Among  the  reasons  for  this 
difference  was  the  fact  that  New  Zealand  has  a  unitary  govern- 
ment, she  is  smaller  and  less  assertive  than  Australia,  the  Irish 
element  in  her  population  is  small,  and  while  she  had  a  change 
of  Prime  Ministers  due  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Savage  in  March  1940, 
she  had  no  change  of  government.  The  Labour  Party  remained  in 
office  and  power  until  after  the  1949  election. 

Government  and  Opposition  agreed  that  New  Zealand  should 
enter  the  War  at  its  outbreak.  The  question  of  an  expeditionary 
force  was  never  a  political  issue,  and  compulsory  military  service 
met  little  objection.  A  Coalition  War  Cabinet  of  five  members, 
with  two  from  the  Opposition,  was  formed  in  July  1940  but  this 
was  only  a  planning  body  distinct  from  the  regular  Government. 
The  parties  continued  to  function  independently  of  each  other  and 
contests  in  elections  remained  a  feature  of  New  Zealand  politics 
throughout  the  war  period. 

As  in  World  War  I,  New  Zealanders  responded  readily  to  the 
call  for  war  service.  While  the  draft  did  not  apply  to  the  Maoris, 
many  volunteered.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  male  popula- 
tion in  the  18-45  age  group  served  in  the  armed  forces.  Their  gross 
intake  was  224,000,  of  whom  the  Army  had  160,000,  the  Air  Force 
52,000,  and  the  Navy  12,000.  The  peak  enlistment  for  women 
reached  7,850.  Only  men  of  21-40  were  assigned  overseas  duty. 
The  first  contingent  of  the  New  Zealand  expeditionary  force 
arrived  in  Egypt  on  12  February  1940;  the  second,  intended  for 
Egypt,  was  diverted  to  Britain,  where  it  landed  on  June  16th  of 
the  same  year  and  was  later  sent  to  Egypt.  The  New  Zealanders 
or  Kiwis  (nicknamed  after  a  flightless  native  bird)  saw  much  hard 
fighting  in  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Crete.  A  New  Zealand  division 
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formed  part  of  Montgomery's  famous  Eighth  Army  in  the  North 
African  and  Italian  campaigns,  1942-45.  Maori  volunteers  magni- 
ficently upheld  the  fighting  traditions  of  their  race  both  in  Greece 
in  North  Africa.  When  Japan  struck,  New  Zealand  decided  not  to 
recall  its  expeditionary  force  in  North  Africa,  but  trained  new 
units  for  the  defence  of  neighbouring  islands  as  well  as  the  home 
shores.  In  December  1939  the  cruiser  Achilles  of  the  New  Zealand 
Navy  participated  in  the  defeat  of  the  Graf  Spec  off  the  River 
Plate.  Later  joined  by  the  Leander  and  the  Gambia,  the  New 
Zealand  fighting  ships  rendered  distinguished  service  in  the 
naval  war.  Her  air  arm  likewise  proved  its  mettle  in  numerous 
encounters.  New  Zealand  battle  losses  were  heavy,  especially  in 
Greece  and  Crete.  It  has  been  computed  that  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation New  Zealand's  casualty  ratio  was  higher  than  that  of  any 
other  allied  nation  except  Russia. 

On  the  political  scene,  few  startling  changes  occurred  during  the 
War.  With  the  death  of  Savage,  Scottish-born  Peter  Fraser  took 
over  the  prime  ministership.  Shortly  afterward  Mr.  S.  G.  Holland 
succeeded  Mr.  Adam  Hamilton  as  Leader  of  the  Opposition.  Due 
to  the  War,  the  life  of  the  New  Zealand  Parliament  was  extended 
and  no  general  election  held  until  September  1943.  Labour  con- 
tinued in  power  with  a  somewhat  reduced  majority. 

The  census  of  1945  showed  that  New  Zealand's  population  had 
reached  1,750,000,  with  two-thirds  of  this  total  on  the  North 
Island.  An  Act  of  that  year  abolished  the  country  quota  and 
established  parliamentary  representation  on  a  population  basis 
only*  The  redistricting  which  followed  gave  the  North  Island  50 
and  the  South  Island  26  members  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Less  critical  of  Britain  than  Australia,  New  Zealand  with  some 
reluctance  adopted  measures  which  signified  diplomatic  indepen- 
dence. In  1942  she  made  her  first  diplomatic  appointments,  a 
Minister  to  Washington  and  a  High  Commissioner  to  Ottawa, 
Canada.  The  next  year,  New  Zealand's  external  affairs  department 
was  completely  organized.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Anzac  Pact  of 
January  1944  Australia  and  New  Zealand  drew  closer  together. 
The  agreement  provided  for  frequent  ministerial  visits,  consulta- 
tion, and  an  exchange  of  departmental  experts  between  the  two 
countries.  They  were  to  co-operate  closely  on  all  external  affairs 
questions,  especially  on  defence,  immigration,  trade,  and  other 
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matters  relating  to  commerce.  Details  pertaining  to  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  pact  were  worked  out  at  a  conference  held  in  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year.  New  Zealand  and  Australia  collaborated  in 
the  preparation  of  plans  for  multipower  co-operation  on  problems 
facing  the  region  of  the  South-west  Pacific.  New  Zealand  was  no 
less  anxious  than  Australia  to  perpetuate  the  British  connexion, 
but  necessity  forced  her  to  draw  closer  to  the  United  States.  The 
spokesmen  for  New  Zealand  at  all  times  had  to  put  their  own 
country's  interests  foremost.  In  diplomacy  as  in  trade,  New  Zea- 
land pursued  a  national  policy. 

To  provide  internal  security  and  fully  to  organize  all  the  coun- 
try's resources  for  war  were  the  great  objectives  of  New  Zealand's 
Labour  Government.  Fortunately,  few  enemy  aliens  lived  in  the 
islands.  But  there  was,  of  course,  the  danger  that  these  few  might 
give  information  concerning  ship  movements,  so  before  the  end 
of  1940,  the  Government  interned  80  of  the  2,300  enemy  aliens 
found  in  the  country.  In  1942,  when  an  attack  by  Japan  seemed 
possible,  home  guard  and  emergency  precaution  services  were 
organized.  No  such  attack  took  place,  and  the  Government  was 
able  to  focus  its  attention  on  mobilizing  all  resources  for  war 
service. 

Between  1935  and  1939  the  Labour  Government  had  increased 
state  regulation  of  economic  life  to  the  point  where  the  restrictions 
of  the  war  years  came  as  no  shock  to  New  Zealanders.  But  with 
the  majority  of  the  young  men  in  uniform,  New  Zealand's  prob- 
lem of  finding  the  manpower  needed  for  war  production  assumed 
serious  proportions.  To  meet  this  need,  New  Zealand  registered 
all  men  to  the  age  of  66  or  even  beyond,  and  all  women  between 
18  and  40,  excepting  only  those  with  young  children.  Jobs  were 
carefully  classified  as  essential  and  non-essential,  and  workers 
were  shifted  so  they  could  render  the  greatest  national  service. 
Secondary  industries  expanded,  and  because  of  the  need  for  in- 
creased food  production  after  1941,  farm  implements  and  dairy 
equipment  were  included  in  the  war  production  programme.  In 
value  the  output  of  New  Zealand  factories  rose  by  70  per  cent,  and 
the  number  of  factory  employees  increased  from  103,000  to 
120,000  during  the  War.  By  a  system  of  reverse  lend-lease,  both 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  provided  large  quantities  of  supplies 
for  the  American  forces  in  the  Pacific.  This  led  to  strict  rationing 
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of  consumer  goods,  which  in  turn  necessitated  the  creation  of 
many  new  boards,  committees,  and  councils.  Conservative  New 
Zealanders  watched  with  apprehension  the  growth  of  their  coun- 
try's bureaucracy. 

In  the  war  years,  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  kept  tight 
control  over  economic  life.  It  was  particularly  anxious  to  avert 
inflation.  By  controlling  credit,  prices,  rent,  and  wages,  and  by 
heavy  direct  taxation,  a  high  degree  of  economic  stability  was 
reached.  Not  without  protest  did  organized  labour  give  up 
cherished  rights.  As  usual,  the  miners  were  the  least  co-operative 
among  the  workers,  and  in  some  instances  the  Government  used 
stern  measures  to  bring  them  to  heel.  In  the  early  part  of  the  War, 
the  fact  that  Labourites  controlled  the  Government  proved  quite 
effective  with  labour  unions;  later,  fear  of  Japan  lessened  dissen- 
sion. 

For  New  Zealand  as  for  Australia,  World  War  II  hastened 
emancipation  from  the  financial  control  of  Britain.  New  govern- 
ment loans  were  raised  at  home.  The  national  debt  doubled  but 
the  percentage  of  the  debt  held  abroad  was  cut  in  half.  Moreover, 
due  to  the  rise  in  national  income,  the  increased  debt  charges 
caused  no  strain  on  the  national  economy.  For  the  first  time  in 
history  the  British  nations  of  Australasia  gave  financial  assistance 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  change  in  their  financial  position  did 
not  end  the  dependence  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  on  the 
British  market.  Primary  industries  still  dominated  their  economic 
life  and  Britain  was  the  principal  buyer  of  their  products.  Prices 
were  set  for  fixed  periods  by  negotiations  between  governments. 
While  prices  might  fall  below  those  in  the  open  market,  the 
arrangements  provided  stability  at  a  time  when  shipping  was 
scarce  and  sailings  irregular. 

The  War  fundamentally  altered  the  international  position  of 
the  British  Australasian  nations.  Although  Japan's  effort  to  obtain 
dominance  over  Eastern  Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific  failed,  the 
War  fostered  Asian  nationalism  to  such  a  degree  that  European 
political  influence  practically  vanished  in  those  regions.  Gone  was 
the  protective  screen  of  British,  Dutch,  and  French  colonial  pos- 
sessions. Australia  and  New  Zealand  stood  alone.  An  ill-assorted 
Indonesian  republic  replaced  Dutch  Indonesia  as  Australia's  nor- 
thern neighbour.  While  better  organized  than  Indonesia,  the  young 
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Philippine  republic  was  equally  incapable  of  checking  effectively 
any  aggressive  action  from  the  mainland  of  Asia.  The  day  may 
come  when  Japan,  shorn  of  dependencies  and  affected  by  popula- 
tion pressure,  will  again  covet  Oceania  and  move  toward  Austra- 
lia and  New  Zealand.  Compared  with  Java  and  Japan,  both  these 
countries  are  empty  lands.  Moreover,  they  are  the  products  of  an 
era  when  Europe,  and  particularly  Britain,  lorded  it  over  all  the 
oceans  and  most  of  the  shores  washed  by  them.  This  era  left 
bitter  memories  among  Asians,  and  it  may  be  that  as  a  conse- 
quence Australia  and  New  Zealand  will  have  to  pay  for  wrongs 
not  of  their  own  doing. 

Legacies  from  the  past  as  well  as  new  present-day  problems 
shaped  the  external  relations  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  the 
years  1945-55.  The  old  feeling  of  security  was  gone.  Together  they 
faced  dangers  which  necessitated  a  common  foreign  policy.  While 
striving  to  preserve  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  and  firm  in 
their  attachment  to  Britain,  they  leaned  on  the  United  States  for 
guidance  in  their  external  relations  and  for  protection  against 
foreign  foes.  In  1949  they  followed  America  instead  of  Britain  in 
their  refusal  to  recognize  Communist  China.  Three  years  later 
Britain  was  ignored  when  the  Anzus  defensive  alliance  was  con- 
cluded. The  idea  of  an  Eastern  Asia-South-western  Pacific  com- 
mission originated  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  In  1947  its 
machinery  was  organized.  In  1954  both  joined  the  South-east 
Asia  Defence  Organization.  Fervently  hoping  that  the  United 
Nations  would  prove  an  effective  instrument  to  promote  world 
progress  and  preserve  world  peace,  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
participated  in  its  organization  and  have  throughout  strongly 
supported  its  actions.  They  aided  the  efforts  to  arrest  Communist 
aggression  in  Korea  and  Indo-China,  and  to  the  fullest  extent 
of  their  ability  they  have  contributed  to  the  United  Nations 
programme  for  settling  displaced  persons,  relieving  distress, 
and  furthering  economic  and  social  progress  throughout  the 
world, 

In  domestic  as  well  as  in  external  affairs,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  in  the  post-war  era  applied  similar  policies.  When  war 
broke  out  in  Korea,  both  reintroduced  compulsory  military  ser- 
vice and  strengthened  their  defence  systems  on  land,  sea,  and  in 
the  air.  Energetically  they  developed  their  natural  resources  and 
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assisted  the  growth  of  industries.  Realizing  the  need  for  popula- 
tion increase,  they  liberalized  their  immigration  laws.  Social  wel- 
fare continued  to  engage  the  serious  attention  of  both  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  In  neither  country  did  the  aims  of  a  social 
welfare  programme  arouse  party  strife.  The  fact  that  until  1949 
both  countries  had  Labour  governments  aided  the  conclusion  of 
an  agreement  whereby  'Reciprocal  grants  [for  social  security]  are 
available  to  permanent  residents  of  one  country  who  at  any  time 
have  lived  in  the  other  country.'  This  arrangement  went  into  effect 
on  1  July  1949.  Even  in  politics,  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
travelled  parallel  paths.  In  1949  both  exchanged  their  Labour 
governments  for  Conservative  ones  which  survived  two  subsequent 
elections,  though  that  of  1954  left  the  Conservatives  with  rather 
slim  majorities. 

In  giving  a  more  detailed  account  of  events  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  from  1945  until  1955,  our  attention  will  again  be 
focused  first  on  Australia.  A  sketch  of  happenings  on  the  political 
scene  will  be  followed  by  discussions  of  economic  policies. 

As  already  indicated,  the  Australian  Labour  Party  remained  in 
power  until  1949.  The  death  of  Prime  Minister  Curtin  in  July 
1945  elevated  J.  B.  Chifley  to  the  leadership  of  the  party  and 
Government  He  headed  the  party  until  his  death  in  June  1951. 
His  successor,  Dr.  H.  V.  Evatt,  had  distinguished  himself  as  a 
resolute,  and  at  times  not  very  tactful,  champion  of  the  point  of 
view  of  the  small  countries  in  the  United  Nations  Assembly.  The 
tendency  to  truculence  he  carried  over  into  Australian  political 
contests.  Lacking  his  predecessor's  trade  union  background  and 
gift  for  compromise  and  conciliation,  Dr.  Evatt  stirred  up  con- 
flicts within  the  Labour  Party  which  weakened  its  effectiveness  in 
elections.  Mr.  Menzies  returned  to  office  in  1949,  matured  and 
mellowed  by  his  eight  years  in  opposition.  Although  his  party 
changed  the  name  from  United  Australia  to  Liberal,  it  was  never 
able  to  secure  a  majority  in  any  general  election,  and  had  to  con- 
tinue the  coalition  with  the  Country  Party,  whose  strength  proved 
more  constant.  In  the  three  elections,  1949,  1951,  and  1954,  the 
Country  Party  won  respectively  19,  17,  and  17  seats,  while  the 
corresponding  figures  for  the  Liberal  Party  were  55,  52,  and  47. 
The  Labourites  showed  steady  gains  with  47,  52,  and  57  for  the 
same  elections.  Neither  the  abandonment  of  the  country  quota 
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system  in  1946  nor  the  enlargement  of  the  two  Houses  of  the 
Australian  Parliament  by  the  Representation  Act,  1948,  had  much 
effect  on  elections  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  This  House 
was  increased  from  75  to  121,  plus  two  non-voting  members  from 
the  territories,  and  the  Senate  was  enlarged  from  36  to  609  with 
equal  representation  of  each  state  maintained. 

The  perennial  issue  in  the  Australian  elections  from  1945  on  was 
individual  enterprise  versus  socialism.  Although  all  parties  sup- 
ported certain  measures  such  as  social  welfare  and  public  owner- 
ship of  utilities,  which  in  the  United  States  are  considered  socialis- 
tic, Australians  were  sharply  divided  on  specific  questions.  For 
instance,  the  Labour  Government's  attempt  to  nationalize  the 
trading  banks  was  the  leading  issue  in  the  1949  election.  At  that 
time,  too,  the  Opposition  found  much  to  criticize  in  Labour's 
handling  of  war  and  post-war  problems,  particularly  the  continued 
regimentation,  government  monopolies,  and  the  influence  of  the 
party  machine.  In  subsequent  elections,  the  suspicion  that  Labour 
would  be  soft  with  the  Communists,  the  success  of  the  Menzies 
government  with  economic  issues,  and  its  generally  liberal  social 
policy  counteracted  a  tendency  common  in  democratic  countries 
for  the  political  pendulum  to  swing  toward  the  party  in  opposition. 
Whether  to  outlaw  the  Communist  Party  caused  bitter  controversy 
for  a  time  in  Australia.  In  accordance  with  their  usual  practice, 
Communists  infiltrated  key  labour  unions  such  as  the  coal-miners'; 
by  strikes  they  inflicted  heavy  economic  losses  and  a  good  deal  of 
suffering  on  the  country.  The  Conservative  parties  then  wanted  to 
proscribe  the  Communists  as  a  political  organization.  This  was 
fought  by  Labour  on  the  grounds  that  such  action  ran  counter  to 
the  traditions  of  Australian  democracy  and  that  outlawry  would 
drive  the  Communists  underground.  At  first  the  bill  banning  the 
Communist  Party  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
but  it  was  thrown  out  by  the  Senate  where  Labour  still  had  a 
majority.  Later  Australian  public  sentiment  became  so  violently 
anti-Communist  that  Labour  relented.  A  bill  declaring  Commu- 
nists unfit  to  hold  governmental  or  trade  union  posts  finally  passed 
both  Houses,  but  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Australian 
High  Court.  In  October  1951  an  amendment  to  the  constitution 
which  would  have  made  such  legislation  possible  was  defeated  by 
a  narrow  margin  in  a  popular  referendum.  In  the  1954  election 
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the  Communists  secured  about  53,000  votes  in  a  poll  of  four  and 
a  half  million.  None  was  elected  to  the  Australian  Parliament. 

Fully  as  much  as  during  the  1920's,  post-war  Australia  felt 
acutely  the  need  for  men,  capital,  industry,  and  markets.  With  a 
population  density  of  less  than  three  persons  per  square  mile,  as 
against  Japan's  488  and  Java's  800,  Australia  needed  men  to 
defend  the  land  and  to  man  its  industries.  Theoretically  the  white 
Australia  policy  was  discarded  but  actually  it  was  to  Europe 
rather  than  to  Asia  that  she  looked  for  immigrants.  A  selective 
immigration  system  was  set  up  with  screening  of  prospective 
settlers.  Old  restrictions  were  relaxed  to  such  an  extent  that  in  1950 
an  upper  limit  of  200,000  was  set  for  entrants  in  any  one  year. 
Partly  because  of  lack  of  shipping,  this  limit  was  never  reached. 
In  1950  it  was  most  nearly  approached  when  immigration  mounted 
to  the  unprecedented  figure  of  173,000,  with  a  net  gain  of  immigra- 
tion over  emigration  of  153,700.  Later  an  economic  recession 
caused  entry  permits  to  be  cut  below  one-half  of  the  1950  limit, 
and  1953  arrivals  fell  5,000  short  of  the  80,000  target.  The  desired 
intake  in  1954  was  90,000,  of  whom  half  were  expected  to  be 
British.  The  same  year  the  Australian  population  reached  nine 
milling  an  increase  since  1947  of  one  and  a  half  million.  About 
50  per  cent  of  the  growth  was  due  to  immigration,  and  since  many 
new  arrivals  were  non-British,  the  demography  of  Australia  was 
gradually  changing. 

Lack  of  hydro-electric  power  and  good  coking  coal  spurred 
Australia  to  make  special  efforts  to  develop  her  power  potential. 
Large  sums  were  spent  on  the  building  of  dams  to  impound  the 
water  of  rivers  and  of  the  winter's  snow.  Most  ambitious  of  these 
projects  is  that  in  the  Snowy  Mountains  of  southern  New  South 
Wales.  An  expenditure  of  nearly  five  hundred  million  dollars  will 
produce  2,190,000  kilowatts.  Extensive  uranium  deposits  are 
expected  in  time  to  yield  much  atomic  power. 

Poorer  in  natural  resources  and  farther  removed  from  the 
world's  financial  centres  and  markets  than  Canada,  Australia 
found  it  difficult  to  attract  foreign  investments.  Moreover,  heavy 
taxes  retarded  domestic  capital  formation.  Between  1945  and 
1952-53  Australian  companies  supplied  54  per  cent  of  the 
$1,170,000,000  of  new  investments  in  major  industrial  develop- 
ments. Ultimately  agreements  between  the  Government  of  Austra- 
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lia  and  the  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  to  eliminate  double  taxation,  and  the  discovery  of  oil  in 
Western  Australia  hastened  the  inflow  of  capital.  For  the  year 
1952-53,  new  capital  investments  totaUed  $255,000,000,  of  which 
60  per  cent  came  from  abroad— five  oil  projects  accounted  for 
$110,000,000  of  the  whole.  Foreign,  and  especially  American, 
manufacturing  concerns  in  increasing  numbers  established  fac- 
tories in  Australia.  Among  the  major  ones  was  a  subsidiary  of  the 
General  Motors  Company  to  manufacture  the  Holden  automobile; 
240  cars  came  off  the  assembly  line  every  working  day  in  1954. 
When  the  Iranian  Government  seized  the  huge  oil  refinery  at 
Abadan,  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company  built  a  refinery  in  Wes- 
tern Australia  capable  of  producing  three  million  tons  of  oil  per 
year. 

Since  the  great  gold-rushes  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  Aus- 
tralians have  been  diligent  searchers  for  gold  and  other  minerals. 
The  majority  of  prospectors  have  failed  in  their  quest,  yet  Austra- 
lia is  an  important  gold-producing  country.  The  silver-lead-zinc 
combination  ranks  first  in  mineral  production,  with  the  value  of 
lead  exported  annually  from  1952  to  1955  hovering  around  the 
£A.25  million  mark.  After  oil  was  found  in  1952  drilling  boomed, 
but  the  years  1953  and  1954  brought  only  disappointment. 

Australian  secondary  industries  made  great  progress  in  the  war 
and  post-war  years.  From  1938-39  till  1951-52  the  production  in- 
creased five-fold  in  monetary  value.  Strenuous  efforts  were  made 
in  this  period  to  further  the  output  of  steel,  which  by  1955  had 
reached  two  million  tons  per  year.  In  spite  of  all  this  growth,  the 
primary  agricultural  and  pastoral  industries  continued  to  be  the 
mainstay  of  Australian  economy.  Out  of  a  total  of  £A.98 1,800,000 
of  Australian  exports  1950-51,  wool  brought  £A.633,300,000. 
wheat  and  wheat  flour  £A,  107,100,000,  and  butter,  cheese,  meat, 
and  sugar  brought  several  millions  more.  In  the  following  year  a 
serious  drop  in  the  price  of  wool  cut  Australia's  wool  cheque  by 
about  a  half.  This,  in  turn,  resulted  in  a  trade  deficit  of  unprece- 
dented size,  a  drastic  limitation  of  imports,  reduction  in  wages,  and 
a  cut  in  immigration  from  200,000,  to  80,000.  Though  this  setback 
was  temporary,  the  growing  popularity  of  nylon,  rayon,  and  other 
non-wool  fibres  worried  both  Australian  sheep  barons  and  Austra- 
lian statesman. 
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Recognizing  the  key  position  of  her  primary  industries,  Austra- 
lia since  1945  has  made  systematic  efforts  to  safeguard  producers 
against  the  effects  of  price  fluctuations  and  other  factors  beyond 
their  control.  Government  boards  aided  in  marketing  the  produce 
and  in  securing  for  it  both  a  fair  price  and  a  fair  share;  in  the  case 
of  sugar  and  wheat,  world  pools  regulated  the  production.  The 
cleavage  between  Australian  rural  and  urban  interests  gave  per- 
manence to  the  Country  Party.  With  this  party  holding  the  balance 
of  power  in  the  House  of  Representatives  since  1949,  the  agricul- 
tural and  pastoral  industries  have  fared  well  at  Canberra.  The 
Government's  development  programme  of  1950-51  called  for  an 
annual  expenditure  of  £A.2005000,000  of  which  about  one-fourth 
would  be  allocated  to  rural  areas. 

Although  the  Labour  Government's  effort  to  nationalize  trading 
banks  failed,  both  banking  and  currency  continued  under  close 
government  supervision.  The  Australian  pound  remained  pegged 
to  the  British  at  the  ratio  of  125  to  100.  This  meant  that  in  Sep- 
tember 1949  when  the  value  of  the  sterling  was  reduced,  the  Aus- 
tralian pound  was  brought  down  to  about  $2.24.  The  action  facili- 
tated the  sale  of  wool  but  raised  the  cost  for  new  industries  of 
equipment  which  generally  had  to  be  obtained  in  the  United 
States.  As  in  Britain  and  Canada,  Australia  had  a  highly  devel- 
oped system  of  branch  banking.  In  her  case,  fourteen  private  banks 
had  about  1,600  branches  and  thousands  of  agencies  scattered 
over  the  land.  Since  1924,  the  Commonwealth  Bank  of  Australia 
co-operated  more  and  more  closely  with  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Labourites  desired  to  make  the  entire  banking  system  sub- 
servient to  the  Federal  Treasury.  They  were  thwarted  in  this,  but 
the  close  control  of  banks  developed  in  the  war  years  was  con- 
tinued under  their  Conservative  successors.  The  Conservatives 
arranged  that  after  3  December  1953  the  Commonwealth  Bank  of 
Australia  would  no  longer  operate  a  general  banking  division.  The 
functions  of  this  division  were  transferred  to  the  new  government- 
operated  Commonwealth  Trading  Bank  of  Australia.  The  Austra- 
lian savings  bank  enjoyed  public  confidence  after  the  War.  Total 
deposits  grew  from  $1,630,000,000  in  1949  to  $2,160,000,000  four 
years  later. 

In  Australia,  the  Federal  Government  alone  can  levy  a  tax  on 
incomes.  The  income-tax  has  been  very  productive,  both  because 
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of  the  great  increase  in  private  and  corporate  earnings  and  be- 
cause this  tax  has  been  used  to  curb  inflation.  The  Federal  Treas- 
ury made  allotments  to  the  state  treasuries,  a  control  not  so  abso- 
lute as  it  may  appear  at  first  glance.  Allocations  for  public  works 
were  arranged  in  conferences  at  which  the  Federal  Government 
was  sometimes  outvoted  by  the  States.  This  happened  in  1952  when, 
despite  federal  opposition,  a  total  of  $550,810,000  was  earmarked 
to  public  works,  of  which  $267,600,000  was  to  be  raised  by  loans. 

Although  sharing  Australia's  suspicion  of  doctrinaire  Socialism 
New  Zealand's  political  and  economic  history  1945-55  followed 
independent  lines.  The  most  significant  change  of  constitutional 
importance  was  the  abolition  in  1950  of  the  Second  Chamber,  the 
legislative  council,  making  the  New  Zealand  Parliament  the  only 
unicameral  national  parliament  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  elec- 
tions of  the  following  year  reversed  the  usual  trend  by  increasing 
the  Government's  majority,  raising  the  number  of  its  supporters 
to  50  in  the  80-member  House  of  Representatives.  While  New 
Zealand  was  less  excited  about  Communism  than  was  Australia,  a 
prolonged  strike  of  waterside  workers,  deemed  to  be  inspired  by 
leftists,  handicapped  the  Labour  Party.  The  1954  election  which 
reduced  the  Government's  majority  to  six,  showed  that  the  Social 
Crediters  had  made  many  converts  in  the  country. 

Lacking  extensive  mineral  resources  and  having  only  a  small 
internal  market,  New  Zealand  did  not  to  the  same  extent  as 
Australia  try  to  augment  her  labour  force  by  encouraging  immigra- 
tion. Still,  since  1945  New  Zealand  has  eased  restrictions  and 
admitted  both  many  displaced  persons  and  other  bona  fide  settlers. 
After  a  slow  start,  the  intake  reached  a  post-war  peak  in  1953 
with  29,000  entries,  of  whom  three-fifths  came  from  the  British 
Isles.  By  that  year,  the  population  of  New  Zealand  had  risen  to 
two  million,  including  120,000  Maoris. 

Short  of  coal  but  possessing  much  water  power,  New  Zealand 
since  1939  has  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  hydro-electric 
development.  On  31  March  1939  £N.Z.  16,900,000  of  government 
capital  were  invested  in  hydro-electric  power  projects.  Eleven 
years  later  this  had  risen  to  £N.Z.52,800,000.  In  the  same  period 
the  production  of  power  increased  more  than  125  per  cent. 

Capital  plays,  of  course,  a  most  important  role  in  the  promotion 
of  industry.  All  young  countries  depend  on  external  supplies  of 
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capital.  To  this  general  rule  New  Zealand  was  no  exception,  but 
since  the  country  offered  little  in  the  way  of  big  or  quick  profit  for 
outside  investors,  few  of  them  were  attracted  to  New  Zealand.  Her 
government,  therefore,  had  to  'prime  the  pump'  for  industrial 
development.  This  fitted  into  the  plans  for  a  welfare  state  adum- 
brated by  the  Labourites  of  New  Zealand.  In  1936  the  Govern- 
ment bought  the  privately  owned  shares  in  the  Reserve  Bank. 
Nine  years  later  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  was  nationalized.  The 
semi-independent  Mortgage  Corporation  established  by  the 
Nationalists  was  taken  over  in  its  entirety  by  the  Labour  Govern- 
ment, and,  significantly,  renamed  the  State  Advances  Corporation. 
The  Government  undertook  to  promote  industry  and  to  direct 
investments  so  as  better  to  further  New  Zealand's  economic  wel- 
fare. The  War  brought  capital  investment  almost  to  a  standstill, 
but  after  1945  the  upward  climb  was  quite  rapid.  Capital  invest- 
ment rose  from  five  per  cent  of  the  gross  national  production  in 
1943  to  nineteen  per  cent  in  1950.  Of  these  nineteen  per  cent,  ten 
per  cent  represented  private  and  nine  per  cent  government  invest- 
ments. As  might  be  expected,  a  goodly  share  of  government  capital 
expenditure  went  into  housing  and  hydro-electric  development.. 
For  the  year  ending  31  March  1951,  these  two  items  absorbed 
respectively  £N.Z.9-9  and  9-1  million. 

Between  1938-39  and  1951-52  New  Zealand's  secondary  indus- 
tries registered  substantial  growth.  They  were  benefited  by  import 
restrictions,  and  in  some  of  the  light  industries  such  as  electrical 
equipment,  New  Zealand  became  almost  self-sufficient.  Measured 
in  money  value,  which  was  affected  by  the  rise  in  prices,  the  increase 
in  manufacturing  for  the  period  mentioned  was  from  £106-6  million 
to  £431-0  million;  the  number  of  people  employed  rose  from 
93,638  to  144,370  during  those  same  years. 

Economic  nationalism  combined  with  shortages  suffered  during 
the  War  stimulated  efforts  to  make  New  Zealand  more  self- 
sufficient  and  her  economy  more  diversified  than  formerly.  More- 
over the  reduction  in  her  external  indebtedness  as  well  as  in  in- 
terest rates  diminished  the  pressure  of  producing  for  the  British 
market.  Still,  primary  goods  continued  to  be  by  far  the  most 
important  of  New  Zealand's  exports  and  Britain  her  best  cus- 
tomer. In  1953,  New  Zealand's  exports  were  valued  at  £233-2 
million,  of  which  Britain  took  two-thirds.  Listed  by  articles,  wool, 
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butter,  cheese,  and  frozen  meat  accounted  for  respectively  £84-4, 
£51-5,  £18-2,  and  £40-0  million.  Consequently,  despite  the  drop  in 
the  percentage  of  persons  engaged  in  the  agricultural  and  pastoral 
industries,  the  Government  made  strenuous  efforts  to  keep  them 
healthy  by  subsidies  and  favourable  marketing  arrangements.  To 
facilitate  marketing,  the  New  Zealand  pound  was  separated  in 
1948  from  that  of  Australia  and  pegged  with  the  sterling. 

In  common  with  Australia,  New  Zealand  in  1951  suffered  an 
economic  setback  because  of  the  drop  in  the  wool  price,  but  dairy 
produce  and  frozen  meat  saved  the  day.  Thus  while  the  wool 
cheque  for  1953  was  only  £844  million  as  against  £128-3  million 
in  1951,  the  export  value  of  the  others  rose  from  £83-3  million  to 
£109-7  million. 

With  some  variations  in  detail,  the  social  policies  of  the  two 
British  Australasian  nations  were  identical,  a  fact  to  which  their 
reciprocal  arrangements  for  social  services  bear  testimony.  Both 
provided  family  allowances,  care  for  the  aged  and  for  orphans, 
pensions  for  invalids  and  widows,  and  socialized  medicine.  Both 
extended  their  well-doing  beyond  their  own  shores  by  offering 
asylum  to  displaced  persons,  by  making  contributions  to  the  relief 
programme  of  the  United  Nations,  and  by  giving  assistance  to 
Asian  and  Oceanic  neighbours  under  the  Colombo  Plan.  Both  had 
free,  compulsory,  and  secular  educational  systems;  their  govern- 
ment-supported universities  rank  well  among  the  world's  higher 
institutions  of  learning.  In  New  Zealand,  two  agricultural  and  four 
university  colleges  were  united  to  form  the  University  of  New 
Zealand.  The  States  of  Australia  have  their  own  separate  univer- 
sities with  two  for  New  South  Wales.  In  addition,  since  1945  a 
national  university  has  been  established  at  the  federal  capital, 
Canberra. 

In  some  respects,  the  aboriginal  peoples  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  have  continued  to  be  wards  of  the  governments  con- 
cerned. Both  Australian  Blackfellows  and  New  Zealand  Maoris 
have  reservations  for  their  own  use.  But  here  the  similarity  be- 
tween the  two  groups  ends.  The  majority  of  the  Blackfellows, 
numbering  in  all  about  50,000-75,000,  are  roamers  in  the  vast 
empty  spaces  of  the  northern  part  of  the  continent.  Though  docile, 
quite  intelligent,  and  often  skilful  in  some  arts  and  crafts  (latterly, 
their  art  has  attracted  considerable  attention  both  in  Australia  and 
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the  United  States),  they  are  unstable  and  adjust  with  difficulty  to 
modern  life.  The  native  workers  with  jobs  on  sheep  ranches  or  in 
town  periodically  take  their  'walk-abouts'  in  which  they  revert  to 
ancestral  practices. 

Far  different  from  the  lowly  Blackfellows  are  the  New  Zealand 
Maoris,  who  a  hundred  years  ago  outfought  both  colonists  and 
British  soldiers.  Most  of  the  Maoris  now  live  the  life  of  full-fledged 
New  Zealand  citizens.  They  attend  the  university  colleges  and 
enter  business  and  professions  on  equal  terms  with  the  whites.  By 
ballot,  the  Maoris  elect  four  of  their  own  race  to  the  New 
Zealand  Parliament.  The  half-blood  Maori  has  a  free  choice 
whether  to  vote  with  the  Maoris  or  in  the  regular  constituencies. 
Maoris  have  held  ministerial  posts,  and  in  two  world  wars  young 
Maoris  have  volunteered  for  war  service  and  nobly  upheld  the 
martial  traditions  of  their  race.  In  Greece,  Crete,  and  North 
Africa,  Maori  soldiers  showed  great  valour  fighting  in  defence  of 
freedom  and  human  rights. 

Federated  Australia  began  with  two  off-shore  dependencies, 
Norfolk  Island  and  Papua  (or  south-eastern  New  Guinea).  Since 
then,  other  areas  have  been  thrown  into  her  lap.  Papua  is  a  sparsely 
populated  country  with  an  area  of  90,000  square  miles.  After 
World  War  I,  Australia  acquired  the  mandate  over  the  slightly 
larger  former  German  colony  of  north-eastern  New  Guinea.  Since 
1947  this  has  been  called  a  trusteeship  territory  under  the  United 
Nations.  For  governmental  purposes  Papua  and  New  Guinea 
have  been  combined  into  a  union  with  an  appointed  administra- 
tor and  legislative  council.  The  population  of  about  one  and  a  half 
million  very  primitive  people  is  divided  into  many  tribes  speaking 
different  languages.  With  approximately  140,000  children  in 
government  and  missionary  schools,  earnest  efforts  are  being  made 
to  train  the  New  Guineans  in  the  customs,  habits,  and  skills  of 
civilized  life.  Although  at  present  a  drain  on  the  Federal  Treasury, 
control  over  this  territory  gives  Australia  a  certain  amount  of 
security  against  foreign  attacks;  the  development  of  the  area's 
resources  may  in  time  make  it  self-supporting  and  an  asset  to 
Australian  economy. 

New  Zealand,  too,  has  acquired  dependencies.  In  1901  the  Cook 
Islands  were  annexed,  and  after  World  War  I  Western  (the  former 
German)  Samoa  became  a  mandated,  after  1947  a  trusteeship, 
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territory.  Small  in  area  and  with  a  population  of  less  than  90,000, 
the  islands  have  strategic  value  for  the  control  of  the  Pacific. 
Government  and  missionary  schools  quite  adequately  meet 
Samoan  educational  needs.  The  natives  are  represented  in  Samoa's 
legislative  assembly;  on  19  March  1953  Prime  Minister  Holland  of 
New  Zealand  stated  that  the  Government's  aim  was  to  give  the 
islands  an  administration  'Samoan  in  outlook,  personnel  and  in 
the  bases  of  its  power'. 

In  the  Canberra  Agreement  of  1944  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land pledged  themselves  to  apply  the  'trusteeship'  principle  to  the 
dependent  areas  under  their  control.  Moreover,  they  affirmed  that 
this  principle  was  applicable  'to  all  colonial  territories  in  the 
Pacific  and  elsewhere'.  It  appears  evident  that  both  with  refer- 
ence to  their  own  people  and  those  whom  they  control,  the  chief 
purpose  of  the  Governments  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  is  to 
place  'human  welfare  and  the  interests  of  the  whole  community 
before  the  acquisitive  interest  of  individuals  or  particular  sections'. 

In  a  very  short  space  of  time  scattered  British  settlements  in 
Australasia  have  grown  into  democratic  and  progressive  nations. 
While  carefully  guarding  their  newly  won  sovereign  status,  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  are  proud  of  their  British  origin  and  heri- 
tage. They  fly  separate  ensigns,  but  they  are  content  to  be  included 
in  the  realm  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  II,  and  to 
remain  members  of  the  Commonwealth  of  which  she  is  the  head. 


CHAPTER  XV 

Nations  of  Southern  Asia 

IN  the  years  1931-55,  dramatic  and  far-reaching  changes  trans- 
formed the  Asian  lands  long  controlled  by  Britain.  All  were  deeply 
affected  by  nationalistic  movements,  by  the  great  depression,  and 
by  the  Second  World  War.  At  the  opening  of  our  period  Burma, 
Ceylon,  and  India  were  British  dependencies,  At  its  close  Burma 
had  severed  all  connexion  with  the  British  Crown;  Ceylon  and  the 
two  states  into  which  India  had  been  divided,  India  and  Pakistan, 
ranked  with  Australia,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa  and 
the  United  Kingdom  as  members  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Nations.  Moreover,  since  1949  the  New  Indian  nation  had  been  a 
republic  which  recognized  the  British  Sovereign  only  as  'Head  of 
the  Commonwealth';  in  January  1955,  the  Commonwealth  Prime 
Ministers  agreed  that  Pakistan  might  follow  India's  example. 
When  one  of  the  Commonwealth  members  became  a  republic  the 
Crown  no  longer  functioned  as  a  bond  uniting  all  of  them,  but  the 
Commonwealth  remained  an  association  of  free  nations  represent- 
ing '  unity  in  diversity  *. 

In  relating  the  history  of  Burma,  Ceylon,  and  India  during  an 
eventful  quarter  of  a  century,  we  shall  devote  the  greater  share  of 
our  attention  to  the  Indian  sub-continent.  The  story  of  Burma  will 
end  with  her  withdrawal  from  the  Commonwealth;  that  of  Ceylon 
will  cover  the  entire  period,  1 93 1-55. 

The  three  round-table  conferences  on  the  affairs  of  India  held  in 
London  1930-32,  represented  honest  attempts  to  find  a  solution  for 
the  constitutional  problems  of  India  by  the  time-honoured  method 
of  discussion  and  compromise.  Although  the  Indian  Congress 
Party  did  not  participate  in  the  first  of  these  conferences,  hope  for 
their  success  ran  high  when  at  its  deliberations  spokesmen  for  the 
princely  states  announced  that  they  would  join  an  all-India  federa- 
tion—an arrangement  favoured  by  the  Mohammedans,  by  the 
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depressed  classes,  and  by  other  minority  groups.  At  the  second 
conference,  7  September-1  December  1931,  Gandhi  attended  as 
the  sole  representative  of  the  Congress  Party.  When  he  returned  to 
India  the  Congress  was  unrepresented  at  the  third  conference. 

The  Labour  Government,  in  office  when  the  ffrst  conference  was 
held,  was  expected  to  sympathize  with  Indian  aspirations  for  self- 
rule.  Before  the  second  conference  met,  Labour  had  given  way  to 
the  coalition  National  Government.  While  the  Conservative  and 
Liberal  parties  were  represented  at  all  three  conferences,  Labour 
failed  to  participate  in  the  third  one. 

The  conferences  yielded  certain  concrete  results  which  will  be 
discussed  presently,  but  they  failed  to  find  a  sound  basis  for  a 
new  Indian  constitution  which  could  hold  the  peoples  of  India 
together  in  one  body  politic.  The  blame  for  this  failure  falls  as 
much  upon  Mohandas  K.  Gandhi  and  the  Congress  as  upon 
British  and  Mohammedan  leaders.  Confident  of  its  strength,  the 
Indian  National  Congress  refused  to  recognize  the  need  for  nego- 
tiation and  for  compromise.  Addressing  delegates  from  the 
princely  states,  the  Mohammedans,  the  depressed  classes,  and 
other  minority  groups,  Gandhi  blandly  asserted  that  the  Congress 
represented  'over  85  per  cent  of  the  population  of  India,  that  is  to 

say  the  dumb,  toiling,  semi-starved  millions also  by  right  of 

service . . .  even  the  Princes ...  the  landed  gentry,  [and]  the  edu- 
cated class'.  He  blamed  Britain  for  Indian  dissension  and  asserted 
that  with  the  British  power  removed,  'You  will  find  that  Hindus, 
Mussulmans,  Sikhs,  Europeans,  Anglo-Indians,  Untouchables, 
will  all  live  together  as  one  man.'  Upon  his  return  to  India  Gandhi 
launched  a  civil  disobedience  campaign  which  resulted  in  much 
disorder  and  seriously  embarrassed  the  new  Governor-General, 
Lord  Willingdon. 

On  the  all-important  communal  issue  Gandhi  was  quite  unyield- 
ing. He  would  concede  something  to  the  Mohammedans  but 
nothing  to  the  other  minorities.  His  goal  was  an  independent  India 
with  majority  rule.  As  Hindus,  the  depressed  classes  were  not 
entitled  to  separate  representation.  Unfriendly  to  federalism, 
Gandhi  envisaged  a  strong  Indian  union. 

To  Gandhi's  sweeping  claims  British  Conservatives  and  Indian 
Mohammedans  reacted  very  sharply.  A  strong  Conservative  fac- 
tion was  in  no  mood  to  liquidate  British  control  over  India.  In 
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their  judgment  Britain  ought  to  revive  her  old  imperialistic  spirit. 
They  hailed  with  satisfaction  the  resumption  of  the  imperial 
preferential  tariff  system.  India  might  have  representative  govern- 
ment, but  she  was  not  entitled  to  the  status  granted  the  Dominions 
in  December  1931  by  the  Statute  of  Westminster.  The  generosity 
documented  by  this  Act  contrasted  sharply  with  British  niggardli- 
ness toward  India.  Indian  radicals  noted  the  contrast  and  rejoiced; 
Indian  moderates  were  left  without  a  leg  to  stand  on. 

The  round-table  conferences  crystallized  Mohammedan  opinion 
in  favour  of  a  federal  India.  Advocated  first  by  the  Aga  Khan, 
federalism  had  been  rejected  by  such  Moslem  leaders  as  the  fiery 
Mohammed  Ali  Jinnah.  Bitterly  anti-British,  Jinnah  had  worked 
with  the  Congress  until  December  1928,  when  he  became  con- 
vinced that  the  Congress  high  command  wished  to  found  a  free 
India  dominated  by  Hindus.  Gandhi's  speeches  at  the  second 
round-table  conference  strengthened  Jinnah's  conviction  on  this 
point,  and  he  became  an  ardent  federalist. 

Encouraged  by  Mohammedan  and  princely  support  for  a  feder- 
ated India,  the  British  Government  proceeded  to  draft  a  new 
Indian  constitution.  A  joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses  of  the 
British  Parliament  addressed  itself  to  this  task  with  much  vigour. 
The  committee  gathered  opinions,  listened  to  witnesses,  and  con- 
sulted ancient  and  modern  constitutional  precedents.  Much  book- 
learning  as  well  as  practical  governmental  experience,  political 
theorizing  and  drafting  skill  went  into  the  preparation  of  the  new 
Indian  constitution  bill.  But  somehow  the  lessons  which  might 
have  been  deduced  from  constitution-making  in  Australia, 
Canada,  and  South  Africa  were  overlooked.  In  those  countries  the 
people  themselves  had  hammered  out  the  fundamental  law.  The 
Indian  National  Congress  had  tried  to  do  the  same  thing.  In  1928 
a  committee  guided  by  Motilal  and  Jawaharlal  Nehru  had  pre- 
pared a  draft  constitution  known  as  the  Nehru  Report.  It  had 
been  criticized  by  Indians,  yet  it  was  of  Indian  origin,  the  product 
of  some  of  India's  best  brains.  Instead  of  using  the  well-tested 
methods  in  dominion  constitution-making  or  the  Nehru  Report, 
British  statesmen  did  all  the  work  and  produced  a  fundamental 
law  for  India  'made  in  Britain9.  When  it  was  presented  to  the 
British  Parliament,  David  Lloyd  George  asked  the  pertinent  ques- 
tion 'Who  in  India  wants  it?'  The  answer  was  neither  ambiguous 
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nor  slow  in  coming.  But  before  that  is  considered,  we  must  say 
something  about  the  measure  which  ultimately  became  the  India 
Government  Act,  1935. 

This  Act  was  a  detailed  and  elaborate  measure.  It  decentralized 
the  government  of  India,  abolished  dyarchy,  and  established 
responsible  government  in  the  provinces,  enlarged  the  electorate 
to  about  thirty-five  millions  including  about  six  million  women, 
and  established  a  representative  system  of  government  of  a  dyar- 
chical  type  for  the  Indian  Empire.  Care  was  taken  to  give  the 
minorities  representation  in  the  elected  legislative  bodies.  Burma 
was  separated  from  India,  but  the  other  provinces  were  obliged  to 
join  the  federation.  For  the  princely  states  entrance  was  optional, 
but  something  of  a  bait  was  held  out  to  them  by  grants  of  over- 
representation  on  a  population  basis  in  the  two-chambered  India 
Parliament.  It  was  made  clear  that  the  civil  service  of  India  would 
be  Indianized  as  rapidly  as  possible.  But  even  under  the  new  con- 
stitution, the  Governor's  emergency  powers  were  retained  and  the 
British  Parliament  was  to  continue  to  legislate  for  the  sub- 
continent. The  dominion  status  defined  by  the  Statute  of  West- 
minster was  far  out  of  India's  reach. 

Although  the  new  Indian  constitution  continued  British  control 
over  India,  it  met  with  stout  opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  led  the  *  die-hards'.  These  opponents 
denounced  the  measure  as  a  betrayal  of  a  sacred  trust  to  India's 
millions,  an  abject  surrender  to  unscrupulous  Indian  demagogues, 
a  shameful  first  step  in  the  liquidation  of  the  British  Empire.  Bald- 
win had  to  exercise  all  his  persuasiveness,  parliamentary  skill,  and 
high  prestige  as  Conservative  Party  leader  to  prevent  insurgents 
from  wrecking  this  important  bill.  By  August  1935  the  bill  had 
cleared  all  the  shoals.  It  went  on  the  statute  book  and  was  put  into 
effect  for  the  provinces  of  India  on  1  April  1937, 

The  British  Government  had  passed  a  great  Act  for  the  govern- 
ment of  India.  Then  came  the  answer  to  Lloyd  George's  question, 
'Who  in  India  wants  it?*  An  affirmative  answer  by  politically 
feeble  Indian  moderates  was  drowned  completely  by  the  loud 
'No!'  from  all  the  rest.  The  princes  of  India  declared  the  Act 
unacceptable.  The  All-India  Moslem  League  pronounced 

the  All-India  Federal  Scheme  of  the  Central  Government  embodied 

in  the  Government  of  India  Act  of  1935 [is]  fundamentally  bad. 
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It  is  most  reactionary,  retrograde,  injurious  and  fatal  to  the  vital 
interests  of  British  India  vis-d-vis  the  Indian  States,  and  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  thwart  and  delay  indefinitely  the  realization  of  India's  most 
cherished  goal  of  complete  responsible  government  and  is  totally 
unacceptable. 

The  Indian  National  Congress  was  equally  explicit  in  condem- 
nation of  the  Act.  In  April  1936  its  Working  Committee  charged 
that  the  Government  of  India  Act,  1935, 

in  no  way  represents  the  will  of  the  nation,  [it]  is  designed  to 
facilitate  and  perpetuate  the  domination  and  exploitation  of  the 
people  of  India  and  is  imposed  on  the  country  to  the  accompaniment 
of  widespread  repression  and  the  suppression  of  civil  liberties,  the 
Congress  reiterates  its  rejection  of  the  new  constitution  in  its 
entirety. 

The  promulgation  by  Britain  of  the  new  constitution  intensi- 
fied the  political  strife  in  India.  About  fifty  to  sixty  Congress- 
men in  the  Indian  legislative  assembly  functioned  as  a  well- 
disciplined  group.  They  regularly  opposed  the  budget  so  that  it 
had  to  be  put  into  operation  by  invoking  the  emergency  power 
of  the  Governor-General.  Such  action  in  turn  enabled  Congress 
agitators  to  cry  *  tyranny!'  Operating  on  the  principle  that  all  is 
fair  in  political  warfare,  they  invented  malicious  charges  against 
British  authorities  in  India.  To  make  good  the  claim  that  Con- 
gress represented  all  of  India  its  propagandists  invaded  the 
princely  states  and  promoted  a  violent  anti-British  campaign. 

As  the  nationalism  of  the  Congress  Party  more  and  more 
assumed  a  Hindu  character,  Mohammedans  girded  themselves 
for  a  battle  in  defence  of  their  religion  and  culture.  The  iron- 
willed  Jinnah  obtained  control  of  the  Moslem  League,  trans- 
forming it  into  a  militant  organization.  By  cleverly  designed 
appeals  to  Mohammedan  youth,  Jinnah  revived  the  fighting  spirit 
of  Islam.  Under  his  guidance  the  League  achieved  a  Mohammedan 
revival. 

The  Indian  opposition  to  the  1935  Act  focused  on  its  provisions 
for  a  central  government.  The  reforms  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment were  accepted,  and  both  Congress  and  League  took  part  in 
the  1937  provincial  elections.  Well  trained  in  political  agitation, 
Congress  won  control  in  seven  of  India's  eleven  provinces;  the 
p 
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League  won  only  two.  The  remaining  provinces  had  coalition 
governments.  Before  the  end  of  1937  the  provinces  of  India  (Burma 
excluded)  were  governed  by  Indian  ministries  responsible  to  elec- 
tive assemblies.  Thus  the  provincial  governments  of  India  con- 
formed to  the  pattern  established  in  the  British  Australasian  and 
North  American  colonies  at  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
But  this  was  only  an  outward  conformity.  The  Working  Commit- 
tee of  the  Congress  Party,  often  referred  to  as  its  'high  command', 
enforced  strict  discipline  over  the  party  members.  The  high  com- 
mand directed  the  political  strategy  and  selected  ministries  in  the 
Congress-controlled  provinces.  Even  where  the  party  did  not  have 
a  clear  majority,  the  superior  organization  and  leadership  of  the 
Congress  group  gave  it  influence  beyond  its  numerical  strength. 
Except  in  the  province  of  Madras,  where  Mr.  Rajagopalachari 
became  Prime  Minister,  Congress  leaders  of  the  first  rank  did  not 
enter  local  politics;  instead  they  served  at  the  party  headquarters. 
The  immense  popularity  of  Gandhi  among  the  Indian  masses  gave 
him  a  unique  position  within  the  Congress  and  added  tremen- 
dously to  its  influence.  Without  a  strong  group  of  experienced  and 
trained  assistants  and  lacking  Gandhi's  fame  and  prestige,  Jinnah 
found  it  difficult  to  keep  his  young  party  together.  The  League 
suffered  many  setbacks,  failing  to  win  even  the  North-west  Fron- 
tier Province  despite  the  Mohammedan  majority.  But  these  handi- 
caps only  steeled  Jinnah  to  more  violent  efforts  on  behalf  of  his 
co-religionists. 

Anxious  to  demonstrate  their  fitness  to  govern,  and  eager  to 
prove  that  they  sought  the  people's  welfare,  Congress's  provincial 
ministries  promulgated  many  useful  economic  and  social  reform 
measures  tie  twenty-seven  months  they  were  in  office.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  peasants  was  improved  by  tenants'  rights  legislation; 
rural  co-operation  was  encouraged;  public  relief  work  was  ex- 
tended; and  much  attention  was  given  to  education  and  public 
health.  The  non-Congress  governments  legislated  along  the  same 
lines,  but  lacking  the  guidance  of  a  planning  headquarters  they 
were  less  effective  and  stable  than  the  governments  controlled  by 
the  Congress  Party.  Entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  maintain- 
ing order,  the  provincial  governments  curbed  communal  strife. 
The  great  authority  of  Gandhi  was  of  much  help  in  checking 
attempts  to  f onn  private  armies  of  the  type  which  proved  so  bane- 
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ful  in  China  as  well  as  in  several  European  countries.  In  most 
instances,  the  so-called  *  services '—courts,  police,  revenue,  and 
sanitation,  which  still  contained  many  Britons— worked  well 
under  the  new  Indian  masters. 

But  neither  the  Congress  nor  the  League  lost  sight  of  the  objec- 
tive to  expel  Britain  from  the  sub-continent.  Consequently,  most 
of  the  provincial  governments  would  not  co-operate  with  the 
government  at  Delhi,  rather  they  sought  to  thwart  it.  The  Congress 
Party  continued  to  fight  on  several  fronts  using  for  this  purpose 
a  boycott  of  stores  selling  British  goods,  the  closing  of  shops,  civil 
disobedience,  and  non-co-operation— all  to  embarrass  the  British 
authorities.  At  the  same  time  Jinnah  fought  the  Congress  in  pro- 
vinces where  the  Mohammedans  were  strong  and  where  the  Mos- 
lems and  Hindus  were  quite  evenly  divided.  Efforts  by  the  Con- 
gress to  spread  the  use  of  Hindi  as  an  official  language  alarmed 
the  Moslems  who,  in  north-western  India,  preferred  Urdu  and,  in 
the  north-east,  sought  to  increase  the  use  of  Bengali.  By  1939 
Jinnah  controlled  the  Moslem  League.  Technically  Britain  still 
governed  India,  but  two  nations  were  taking  shape  within  her 
borders.  However,  on  one  point  Congress,  League,  and  Indian 
princes  all  agreed— the  plan  for  a  central  government  contained 
in  the  Government  of  India  Act,  1935,  should  not  go  into  opera- 
tion. And  it  did  not. 

While  the  political  leaders  of  India  argued,  planned,  and 
plotted,  the  teeming  millions  in  her  cities  and  her  700,000  villages 
were  chiefly  concerned  with  the  age-old  problem  of  how  to  sur- 
vive. The  population  grew  five  minions  annually  and  the  pressure 
on  the  food  supply  increased.  In  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  India  felt  the  effects  of  the  great  depression.  The  value  of  her 
exports  dropped  from  £300  million  to  £102  million;  the  prices  on 
many  products  were  cut  by  a  half;  a  debtor  country,  she  had  to  meet 
fixed  obligations  with  dear  money.  Britain,  the  creditor,  was  in 
desperate  financial  straits.  The  British  policy  of  imperial  prefer- 
ences stirred  up  fierce  opposition  among  Indian  manufacturers.  In 
the  confused  and  complex  Indian  economic  picture  we  have  peas- 
ants and  landowners,  labourers  and  industrialists.  Though  the 
Government  fully  appreciated  the  difficult  situation  and  made 
determined  efforts  to  improve  it,  the  remedial  measures  evoked  no 
gratitude  among  the  Indian  people. 
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India  was  a  first-class  example  of  the  Malthusian  doctrine  that 
population  growth  tends  to  outrun  the  food  supply.  Her  govern- 
ment did  all  in  its  power  to  ward  off  catastrophe.  Irrigation 
brought  more  land  into  crops.  The  Lloyd  Barrage  at  Sukkur  in 
Sind,  completed  in  1930,  supplied  water  for  five  million  acres.  In 
the  Sind  province  between  1931  and  1941  the  production  of  cotton 
trebled  and  that  of  wheat  quintupled.  By  1941  approximately 
fifty-four  million  acres  in  British  India  were  irrigated,  two-thirds 
of  it  by  government  works.  The  1919  constitutional  reforms  dele- 
gated  agriculture  and  rural  welfare  to  the  provincial  ministries. 
But  progress  was  lamentably  slow.  In  1928  the  complex  character 
of  India's  agricultural  problems  was  clearly  and  effectively  pre- 
sented in  a  report  by  a  special  commission.  As  a  result  of  this 
report,  the  central  government  assumed  responsibility  for  over-all 
guidance  in  the  field  of  agricultural  improvement.  At  Simla  an 
imperial  council  of  agricultural  research  was  established  to  co- 
ordinate the  work  of  various  research  institutes  and  maintain  con- 
nexions with  agricultural  research  organizations  the  world  over. 
After  1937  the  provinces  shared  the  expense  of  this  work  with  the 
central  government  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis.  At  the  same  time  the 
support  of  agricultural  research  was  put  on  a  more  satisfactory 
footing  by  contributions  under  the  Agricultural  Cess  Act.  Govern- 
ment agencies  were  created  to  assist  the  peasants  in  crop-planning 
and  in  the  marketing  of  their  produce. 

But  the  results  of  these  reform  measures  matured  slowly. 
Poverty-stricken  and  debt-ridden  the  peasants  found  the  price  on 
their  produce  falling  while  interest,  rent,  and  taxes  continued  on 
the  old  level.  In  the  1930's  agrarian  unrest  disturbed  both  the 
Province  of  Bombay  and  the  United  Provinces.  Like  Irish  tenants 
of  the  1880's,  those  of  India  banded  together  and  refused  to  pay 
rent.  At  first  their  organization,  the  Kisan  Sabhas,  received  en- 
couragement from  Congress  leaders.  But  after  1937  the  peasants 
discovered  to  their  dismay  that  the  Congress-controlled  provincial 
governments  clamped  down  on  their  no-rent  campaigns  and  tax 
strikes  with  the  same  ruthlessness  as  the  oft-reviled  British  raj. 
Members  of  the  Kisan  Sabhas  then  listened  to  the  beguiling  argu- 
ments and  rosy  promises  of  Communist  agitators. 

After  suffering  severe  setbacks  in  the  depression,  the  manufac- 
turing and  mining  industries  of  India  made  substantial  advances 
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between  1931  and  1939.  In  that  period  the  production  of  cotton 
piece  goods  and  cotton  yarn  increased  fifty  per  cent.  The  progress 
of  the  iron  and  steel  industries  paralleled  that  of  cotton  manufac- 
turing, while  the  increase  in  production  of  iron  ore,  copper,  man- 
ganese and  mica  was  even  greater.  As  Indian  industry  grew,  labour 
problems  multiplied.  The  number  of  industrial  disputes  rose  year 
by  year.  In  1938  more  than  nine  million  work  days  were  lost 
because  of  strikes. 

Ten  years  earlier  the  Royal  Commission  on  Indian  Labour  had 
been  appointed,  with  J.  H.  Whitley,  a  former  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  an  old  friend  of  labour,  as  chairman.  Fully  one- 
half  of  his  commission  were  Indians.  Its  report  presented  in  1931 
contained  hundreds  of  recommendations  relating  to  such  prob- 
lems as  the  conditions  of  labour,  labour  disputes,  and  workmen's 
compensation.  Unfortunately,  the  depression  hindered  the  imple- 
mentation of  labour  reforms,  yet  the  central  government  showed  a 
laudable  interest  in  the  workers'  problems  and  passed  important 
labour  legislation.  A  Factory  Act  of  1934  codified  previous  labour 
laws,  reduced  the  work  week,  and  made  provisions  for  rest  periods, 
health  service,  and  physical  examinations  for  labourers  and  for 
improved  safety  devices  in  factories.  Later  legislation  dealt  speci- 
fically with  migrant  labour,  the  employment  of  children,  the 
methods  of  paying  labourers'  wages,  trade  disputes,  the  conditions 
in  the  mines  and  in  establishments  not  classified  as  factories. 
Naturally  these  laws  applied  only  to  British  India.  Some  of  the 
princely  states  were  lax  in  the  matter  of  labour  legislation,  nor  did 
Congress  leaders,  including  Gandhi,  take  much  interest  in  the  new 
industrial  problems.  Consequently,  the  Communists  had  a  rela- 
tively free  field  for  agitation  among  the  Indian  industrial  prole- 
tariat. 

With  the  growth  of  manufactures,  Indian  industrialists  entered 
the  political  arena.  Members  of  a  great  textile  firm,  Birla  Brothers, 
Ltd.,  strongly  opposed  tariff  preference  on  British  goods  and 
helped  finance  the  Indian  National  Congress.  The  East  India 
Cotton  Association,  Ltd.,  was  especially  active  in  urging  protec- 
tion against  Japanese  textiles.  Indian  textile  manufacturers  wel- 
comed the  boycotting  of  British  goods  and  supported  high  duties 
and  quantitative  import  regulations  on  Japanese  cotton  goods. 
Despite  tariff  preferences,  British  exports  to  India  in  1937  were 
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barely  one-half  of  those  for  1913.  Japan  retaliated  against  the 
hostile  Indian  tariff  measures  by  buying  her  raw  cotton  from 
China  instead  of  India,  thereby  inflicting  heavy  losses  on  Indian 
cotton  growers. 

In  the  field  of  finance,  the  central  government  of  India  met  the 
depression  with  the  old  devices  of  cutting  wages  and  salaries, 
raising  Customs  duties,  and  imposing  surcharges  on  income.  By 
1935  salaries  and  wages  had  been  restored  to  pre-depression  levels, 
but  the  high  tariff  was  continued  largely  because  of  the  heavy 
German  and  Japanese  competition  in  industrial  fields.  The 
Reserve  Bank  of  India,  established  in  1935,  soon  became  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  financial  affairs  of  the  sub-continent. 
Although  India's  sterling  indebtedness  declined  from  £379  million 
in  1933  to  £350  million  in  1938-39,  India  continued  to  be  financi- 
ally a  dependency  of  Britain.  Aware  of  the  need  to  free  India  from 
her  economic  dependence,  the  Congress  in  1938  appointed  a  plan- 
ning committee  to  prepare  their  country  economically  as  well  as 
politically  for  a  new  era. 

In  education  and  in  the  government  services  India  was  being 
made  ready  for  independence.  At  the  end  of  the  1930's  approxi- 
mately 150,000  young  men  and  women  were  enrolled  in  colleges, 
universities,  and  technical  schools;  the  enrolment  in  secondary  and 
primary  schools  stood  respectively  at  2,700,000  and  12,000,000. 
Still,  the  census  of  1941  showed  that  only  12  per  cent  of  the  adult 
population  was  literate.  The  State  of  Travancore  with  a  literacy 
rate  of  about  40  per  cent  led  the  rest  of  India.  This  state  had  also 
the  highest  percentage  of  Christians  which  explains  why  its  maha- 
rajah  in  December  1936  abolished  untouchability. 

The  Indianization  of  the  fighting  services  made  notable  pro- 
gress. In  1932  a  military  academy  was  opened  at  Dehra  Dun,  and 
an  Indian  navy  was  started  in  a  small  way.  Manned  by  Indian 
sailors,  its  commanding  officers  were  Britons.  By  an  agreement  of 
1938  British  contributions  toward  the  defence  of  India  were  in- 
creased from  £1,500,000  to  £2,000,000  annually  while  an  addi- 
tional £5,000,000  was  allocated  from  the  British  Exchequer  for 
the  equipment  and  mechanization  of  the  Indian  Army. 

The  separation  of  Burma  from  India,  1  April  1937,  was  resented 
by  the  Indian  National  Congress,  a  resentment  which  revealed 
that  Congressmen  could  be  just  as  imperialistic  as  Britons.  Neither 
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culturally  nor  historically  had  Burma  been  a  part  of  the  Indian 
sub-continent  until  Britain,  for  her  own  convenience,  united 
Burma  with  India,  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  third  Burmese  war 
in  1885,  Burma  was  organized  as  a  province  on  the  Indian  model 
and  her  government  staffed  with  Britons  trained  in  India.  British  and 
Indian  capital  flowed  into  Burma.  The  new  province  was  thrown 
open  to  Indian  immigrants  and  its  agriculture  so  organized  that  the 
country  became  an  important  rice  bowl  for  India,  ultimately  sup- 
plying the  sub-continent  with  three  million  tons  of  rice  annually. 

Britain's  high-handed  methods  deeply  offended  the  Burmans 
who  at  the  time  of  their  final  defeat  ranked  among  the  best- 
educated  of  the  Asians.  They  did  not  regret  the  removal  of  their 
infamous  King  Thibaw  and  Ms  vile  consort,  Queen  Supayalat,  but 
the  destruction  of  the  monarchy  upset  the  entire  structure  of 
Burma's  society.  The  King  had  been  the  head  of  the  national 
Buddhist  Church  as  well  as  of  the  State.  The  Buddhist  monasteries 
had  been  important  cultural  centres.  Monks  and  priests  were  held 
in  high  esteem.  By  British  action  the  casteless  society  of  Burma 
was  thrown  into  confusion.  Christian  missionaries,  mainly  from 
America,  had  worked  with  considerable  success  in  Burma.  But  all 
Burmese  people— Christians  as  well  as  Buddhists— objected 
strongly  to  having  their  country  governed  and  its  resources  ex- 
ploited in  the  interests  of  foreigners.  Indian  immigrants  pushed 
Burmans  from  the  rich  lands  of  southern  Burma  into  the  jungle. 
Indians  were  established  as  craftsmen,  clerks,  and  technicians;  they 
gained  control  of  small  business  and  of  industry  and  even  entered 
the  civil  service. 

Early  in  the  present  century  Burman  nationalism  developed  as 
a  two-pronged  movement  against  Britons  and  against  Indians. 
The  movement  was  spearheaded  by  a  Buddhist  revival.  Shortly 
after  1906,  Young  Men's  Buddhist  Associations  sprang  up  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  These  organizations  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  history  of  Burma  as  well  as  to  her  national 
religion.  They  also  fostered  the  study  of  contemporary  literary, 
political,  and  scientific  developments  in  India  and  Japan.  Bur- 
mans  were  much  interested  in  Montagu's  declaration  of  1917 
which  held  out  hope  for  Indian  self-government.  But  they  were 
chagrined  when  it  was  announced  that  the  political  reforms  in 
Burma  would  be  less  liberal  than  those  for  India. 
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Burman  nationalism  was  aroused.  In  1921  the  General  Council 
of  Buddhist  Associations  began  to  draft  a  political  programme. 
Some  of  the  Burman  nationalists  favoured  home  rule,  others  agi- 
tated for  independence.  The  Government  of  Burma  Act,  1921, 
granted  neither.  It  established  a  legislative  council  of  103  members 
of  whom  79  were  elected  by  householders,  male  and  female, 
eighteen  years  old  or  over.  The  Shan  states  of  the  north-east  and 
various  tribal  groups,  including  the  Karenni,  were  excluded  from 
the  new  Government.  The  executive  was  organized  on  the  Indian 
dyarchical  pattern  with  education,  excise,  forests,  and  public 
health  administered  by  two  councillors  responsible  to  the  legisla- 
ture, while  two  other  ministers  responsible  to  the  Governor 
handled  reserved  powers  such  as  finance  and  police.  From  the 
outset,  Burman  Nationalists  dominated  the  elected  section  of  the 
legislative  council.  They  demanded  the  Burmanization  of  the 
public  services,  restriction  on  foreign  exploitation,  and  Burman 
control  of  all  industry  including  agriculture:  However,  the  electors 
were  strangely  apathetic  toward  the  new  Government;  in  1925 
only  seventeen  per  cent  of  the  voters  went  to  the  polls  in  contested 
districts. 

In  the  late  1920's  the  more  radical  among  Burman  Nationalists 
looked  to  the  Indian  National  Congress  for  guidance.  Since  the 
European  business  men  in  Rangoon  favoured  separation  from 
India,  patriotic  groups  such  as  the  We  Burman  Association 
opposed  it.  An  Anti-Separation  League  was  organized  and  won  a 
smashing  victory  in  the  elections  of  November  1932.  However,  the 
Burman  Nationalists  wanted  to  reserve  for  themselves  the  right  to 
secede  from  the  projected  Indian  federation.  On  this  point  neither 
Congressmen  nor  Britons  were  willing  to  accommodate  the  Bur- 
mans.  The  British  Government  offered  Burma  only  two  alterna- 
tives, federation  with  India  without  the  right  of  secession  or  com- 
plete separation.  The  Burmans  chose  the  latter. 

After  a  conference  with  Burman  leaders  in  London,  the  British 
Government  prepared  a  constitution  for  Burma  known  as  the 
Government  of  Burma  Act,  1935.  The  dyarchical  system  was 
continued,  and  even  after  1  April  1937  the  Burman  House  of 
Representatives  had  less  control  over  local  affairs  than  had  the 
Indian  provincial  assemblies.  In  the  new  132-member  House  of 
Representatives  92  were  elected  by  territorial  constituencies  while 
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the  rest  were  allocated  to  communal  interests.  The  Shan  states, 
the  Karenni,  and  the  Tribal  Hills  remained  under  the  control  of 
the  Governor. 

Only  a  few  moderates  were  satisfied  with  the  new  constitution. 
Nationalists  opposed  it.  But  politically  they  were  much  divided. 
After  prolonged  negotiations  a  coalition  ministry  was  formed.  It 
was  headed  by  Dr.  Ba  Maw,  a  prominent  anti-separationist  who 
openly  avowed  his  purpose  of  wrecking  the  constitution.  Neverthe- 
less, in  the  short  time  the  new  Government  functioned  before  its 
activities  were  interrupted  by  the  outbreak  of  war,  a  good  deal  of 
useful  work  was  accomplished.  Significant  studies  were  made  of 
agricultural  and  cultural  problems,  of  village  government,  and  of 
the  corruption  rampant  in  public  life. 

In  natural  resources  Burma  is  one  of  the  richest  among  Asian 
countries.  But  after  1885  Britons  controlled  her  foreign  trade  and 
the  big  rice  mills  of  the  Irrawady  delta.  In  this  region  Indians, 
many  of  them  absentees,  obtained  possession  of  the  land  and 
established  rice  plantations  with  Indian  labourers.  Farther  inland, 
smaller  rice  mills  were  operated  by  Indian  and  Chinese  owners. 
With  the  opening  by  Europeans  of  oil-fields  and  lead,  tin,  and 
tungsten  mines,  more  Chinese  and  Indian  labour  was  brought  in. 
Burmans  watched  helplessly  while  their  country's  wealth  was 
drained  away. 

On  this  medley  of  competing  British,  Burman,  Chinese,  and 
Indian  interests  burst  the  destructive  economic  depression.  Prices 
dropped,  business  stagnated,  unemployment  grew.  British  em- 
ployers were  accused  of  playing  Burmans,  Chinese,  and  Indians 
against  each  other  to  depress  wages.  In  1930  violent  Burmese- 
Indian  riots  in  Rangoon  caused  the  death  of  120  Indians,  900 
more  were  injured.  Later  that  year  an  anti-foreign  rebellion  swept 
the  delta.  Not  until  1932  was  peace  restored.  Rebel  leaders  were 
defended  by  two  future  Prime  Ministers  of  Burma,  Dr.  Ba  Maw 
and  U  Saw.  The  blame  for  all  the  disorders  and  suffering  was 
thrown  on  the  authorities,  and  the  Nationalists  became  more  and 
more  anti-British. 

Education  suffered  a  decline  shortly  after  the  British  occupa- 
tion. The  Buddhist  monasteries  ceased  to  be  important  educational 
centres.  Instead,  they  became  propaganda  centres  against  both 
the  secular  schools  supported  by  the  Government  and  the  schools 
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maintained  by  the  Christian  missions.  Since  the  Christian  Karens 
refused  to  co-operate  with  the  Nationalists,  economic,  political, 
and  religious  factors  produced  a  strong  groundswell  against  British 
rule.  The  university  of  Rangoon,  established  in  1920,  consisted  of 
two  colleges,  one  maintained  by  the  Government  and  the  other 
by  the  American  Baptist  mission.  Ten  years  later  a  government 
teachers'  training  college  and  a  medical  school  were  established. 
An  agricultural  college  founded  in  1926  closed  in  1934  for  lack  of 
students.  The  constitution  of  1921  placed  education  under  the 
control  of  a  Burmese  Minister  and  soon  a  nationalist  trend  in 
education  gained  momentum.  Instruction  in  religion  was  made 
compulsory  for  all  Buddhist  pupils.  The  higher  schools  and  col- 
leges became  hotbeds  for  political  agitation.  Between  1932  and 
1937  Burma  had  thirty  school  strikes.  After  1937  Nationalist 
politicians  intensified  their  efforts  to  get  control  of  the  university 
colleges;  discipline  deterioriated,  scholarship  declined,  and  poli- 
tics dominated  the  interests  of  students. 

The  Governor  had  the  responsibility  for  the  defence  of  Burma. 
As  a  part  of  India,  Burma  was  protected  by  the  Indian  Army  in 
which  Burmans  could  not  enlist.  With  the  separation  from  India, 
army  units  stationed  in  Burma  were  combined  with  Burmese  mili- 
tary police  to  form  a  defence  force  for  Burma.  But  not  until 
31  August  1939  were  Burmans  permitted  to  enrol  in  a  new  Bur- 
mese auxiliary  defence  organization.  Thus,  when  the  Second 
World  War  broke  out,  Burma  had  neither  a  government  nor  fight- 
ing services  which  could  be  called  her  own. 

Like  Burma,  Ceylon  was  profoundly  influenced  by  the  Indian 
Nationalist  movement.  But  since  the  island  had  no  governmental 
connexion  with  British  India  its  political  history  followed  inde- 
pendent lines.  The  Ceylon  constitution  of  1931  was  unpopular 
from  the  beginning.  The  novel  arrangement  whereby  one  body, 
the  state  council,  exercised  both  executive  and  legislative  functions 
combined  many  of  the  defects  in  colonial  administration  which 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century  had  plagued  governors  as  well  as 
the  Colonial  Office.  With  seven  committees  of  the  Ceylon  legisla- 
ture entrusted  with  executive  duties,  and  their  chairmen  forming 
the  Ministry,  responsibility  was  divided,  corruption  encouraged, 
and  government  efficiency  impaired.  But  the  bold  experiment  of 
introducing  universal  adult  suffrage  worked  quite  well.  The  poll- 
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tical  education  of  the  Ceylonese  made  rapid  headway.  The  Indian 
National  Congress  in  Ceylon  condemned  the  abolition  of  commu- 
nal representation.  As  a  minority  group  in  the  island,  Indians  saw 
virtue  in  a  system  denounced  by  their  compatriots  on  the  mainland 
of  India. 

In  studying  the  history  of  Ceylon,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  island  is  not  a  miniature  India.  Ceylon  has  a  history  of  its 
own;  its  dominant  religion  is  Buddhism,  a  religion  which  empha- 
sizes the  equality  of  classes  and  of  the  sexes.  Its  creed  is  more 
clearly  defined  and  is  more  pacifistic  than  that  of  the  Hindus. 
Moreover,  in  comparison  with  India,  Ceylon  had  a  larger  educated 
middle-class,  and  the  island  had  no  Gandhi  to  arouse  the  masses. 
Yet  during  the  1930's  agitation  for  constitutional  reform  waxed  so 
insistent  that  in  1938  the  State  Council  submitted  to  the  Governor 
a  comprehensive  reform  programme.  Discussions  of  it  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  war,  but  in  1941  the  Imperial  Government  promised 
to  take  the  matter  in  hand  just  as  soon  as  the  War  was  over. 

The  depression  of  the  1930's  and  the  prevailing  interest  in  poli- 
tical reform  militated  against  significant  social  changes.  After 
1932  Ceylon's  trade  improved;  in  1937  exports  exceeded  imports 
by  seventy-three  million  rupees.  But  even  so,  the  total  value  of 
the  foreign  trade  fell  well  below  the  average  of  the  years  1924-30. 
Tea,  rubber,  and  coconut  products  continued  to  lead  all  other 
export  articles  by  a  wide  margin.  The  prices  on  Ceylonese  exports 
were  set  in  the  world  market  which  made  the  economy  of  Ceylon 
very  vulnerable.  The  fact  that  large  quantities  of  her  principal 
food,  rice,  had  to  be  imported  further  weakened  her  position.  As 
formerly,  a  majority  of  the  labourers  on  the  plantations  were 
migrant  Tamils  from  southern  India. 

Though  hampered  by  poverty  and  the  multiracial  character  of 
the  population,  education  made  considerable  progress  during  the 
1930's.  By  the  end  of  that  decade  more  than  half  of  the  children 
in  the  5-13  year  age  group  attended  school.  While  for  many  of 
them  the  attendance  period  might  be  brief,  the  educational  record 
of  Ceylon  compared  well  with  that  of  South  American  and  South 
European  countries.  But  health  statistics  for  our  period  were  less 
encouraging  than  those  for  education.  Due  in  part  to  drought 
which  turned  streams  into  stagnant  mosquito-breeding  pools,  the 
1940  malaria  morbidity  rate  was  twice  that  of  1931.  The  inborn 
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conservatism  of  the  people  and  the  complex  demographic  pattern 
of  Ceylon  greatly  hindered  the  efforts  to  improve  child  care  and 
general  hygiene. 

With  an  area  less  than  one-tenth  that  of  Burma  and  a  propor- 
tionate disparity  of  resources,  Ceylon  had  a  population  one-half 
as  great.  The  Ceylonese  were  more  dependent  on  foreign  capital, 
enterprise,  and  markets  than  were  the  Burmans.  Furthermore,  for 
some  hundreds  of  years  Ceylon  had  been  under  European  influ- 
ence. The  Buddhist  Sinhalese,  who  formed  the  strongest  racial 
and  religious  group  in  Ceylon,  fully  appreciated  the  need  to  main- 
tain connexions  with  Britain.  Since  the  minority  problems  of 
Ceylon  were  chiefly  with  Hindus  and  Moslems  from  India,  Sin- 
halese nationalists  did  not  ally  themselves  with  the  Indian  National 
Congress  or  the  All-India  Moslem  League.  Island  patriots  chanted 
'Ceylon  for  the  Singhalese',  but  the  Island's  interests  demanded 
continued  co-operation  rather  than  separation  from  the  British 
Commonwealth. 

In  turning  to  an  account  of  events  in  the  Second  World  War 
period  we  need  to  keep  in  mind  that  as  dependencies  of  Britain, 
Burma,  Ceylon,  and  India  automatically  entered  the  War  when 
Britain  did.  But  the  War  declaration  by  the  Governor-General  of 
India,  Lord  Linlithgow,  aroused  much  resentment  among  the 
leaders  of  the  Congress  Party.  They  asserted  vehemently  that  India 
should  not  be  plunged  into  a  war  without  consulting  her  people, 
meaning  thereby  themselves.  While  Gandhi  as  well  as  many 
Congressmen  were  horrified  by  the  Nazi  persecution  of  the  Jews 
and  decried  Nazi  racial  theories,  others,  and  among  them  the  1938 
president  of  the  Congress,  Subash  Chandra  Bose,  were  definitely 
pro-Nazi.  Indians  who  were  inclined  to  follow  Moscow  chimed  in 
with  the  Communists,  shouting  that  it  was  an  imperialistic  war  of 
no  concern  to  India  except  as  Britain's  difficulty  became  India's 
opportunity.  For  this  reason  the  Congress  High  Command  adopted 
from  the  beginning  a  policy  of  unfriendly  neutrality.  Congressmen 
in  the  India  legislative  assembly  boycotted  the  session  at  which  the 
Defence  of  India  Act  was  introduced  and  the  Governor-General 
made  his  statement  concerning  the  War.  In  the  provinces  Congress 
ministries  were  ordered  to  resign.  In  seven  provinces  where  no 
alternative  governments  could  be  formed,  the  Governors  took 
over  under  the  emergency  provision  of  the  1935  constitution.  Pro- 
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vincial  governments  controlled  by  Mohammedans  continued  to 
function  as  before. 

In  Burma  and  Ceylon  the  Nationalists  found  in  the  war  emer- 
gency a  splendid  opportunity  for  demanding  political  concessions 
from  Britain.  Though  promises  were  made,  nothing  had  been  done 
in  Burma  before  the  Japanese  invaded  the  country  early  in  1942. 
Many  Burmans  welcomed  the  Japanese  as  liberators,  but  soon 
discovered  that  the  Japanese  brand  of  imperialism  was  worse  than 
that  of  the  British. 

In  surveying  events  during  the  war  years  in  Burma,  Ceylon,  and 
India,  priority  will  again  be  accorded  India.  A  brief  resume  of  her 
contributions  to  the  war  effort  of  the  democratic  nations  will  be 
followed  by  discussions  of  British  offers  to  India,  the  widening 
split  between  Hindus  and  Mohammedans,  the  economic  effects  of 
World  War  II  on  India,  and  the  India  Independence  Act,  1947. 

With  some  exceptions,  the  three  dominant  Indian  groups,  the 
princes,  the  Moslem  League,  and  the  Congress  Party,  reacted  quite 
differently  to  the  Second  World  War.  In  general  the  princes  sup- 
ported Britain  while  the  League  and  the  Congress  were  neutral. 
The  neutralist  attitude  of  the  League  was  quite  consistent.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Congress  proceeded  from  protests  against  the  War 
to  a  hampering  non-co-operation  and  civil  disobedience,  and 
finally  to  active  obstruction  and  sabotage  which  had  to  be  sternly 
handled  by  the  British  authorities.  Attempts  to  start  a  rebellion 
and  to  organize  an  Indian  National  Army  to  fight  on  the  side  of 
Japan  met  with  little  success,  however,  while  Hitler's  attack  on 
Russia  converted  Indian  Communists  to  an  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  allied  war  effort.  In  1942,  when  Japan  was  threatening  India, 
Gandhi  preached  non-resistance. 

As  the  political  leaders  of  India  negotiated  and  wrangled,  the 
young  men  of  her  martial  races  readily  volunteered  for  war  ser- 
vice against  the  foes  of  the  British  Commonwealth  and  Empire. 
Before  war's  end  approximately  two  and  a  half  million  Indians 
had  entered  the  armed  services.  Many  more  millions  worked  in 
war  industries  and  on  the  construction  of  air,  military,  and  naval 
bases  used  by  the  allied  fighting  forces  both  in  India  and  near  the 
battlefronts. 

Early  in  World  War  II  the  British  War  Command  fully  appre- 
ciated the  great  value  of  India  as  a  bastion  and  supply  centre  for 
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the  various  war  theatres.  Indian  troops  helped  to  free  Abyssinia 
and  British  Somaliland  and  to  defeat  enemy  efforts  to  seize  Egypt, 
Iraq,  and  Syria:  they  also  participated  in  the  great  North  African 
campaign  against  Germans  and  Italians.  Shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  British  Commonwealth  forces,  Indians  first  vainly  defended 
Hong  Kong,  Malaya,  Singapore,  and  Burma  against  the  Japanese, 
and  then  with  British  and  American  comrades  Indians  played  a 
very  important  role  in  the  victorious  Burma  campaign  of  1944-45. 
In  the  jungles  and  in  the  desert,  against  Asian  as  well  as  European 
enemies,  the  fighting-men  of  India  won  renown  for  courage,  initia- 
tive, and  resourcefulness  whether  in  defence  or  offence.  The  small 
Indian  Air  Force  and  Navy  likewise  demonstrated  their  mettle 
against  doughty  Japanese  foes.  Indians  were  trained  in  the  skills 
of  modern  warfare  and  many  of  them  were  given  high-ranking 
commissions  in  the  armed  forces.  Thus  were  preparations  made 
for  genuine  Indian  fighting  services.  Likewise,  when  India  became 
an  important  arsenal  and  supply  centre,  American  and  British 
technicians  tutored  Indians  for  responsible  positions  in  industry. 
Not  only  did  India's  iron,  steel,  ship-building,  and  textile  indus- 
tries boom  during  the  war  years,  but  a  large  number  of  new  indus- 
tries, such  as  those  connected  with  automobile  and  aircraft  pro- 
duction and  war  supplies  in  general,  were  built  up;  India  came  out 
of  the  War  a  leading  industrial  nation. 

India's  financial  position,  too,  was  strengthened  immensely  as 
a  result  of  the  War.  American  and  British  money  poured  into  the 
country.  Britain  paid  the  cost  of  the  large  Indian  Army  units  that 
served  outside  India's  border.  Not  only  was  the  external  debt  of 
India  wiped  out,  but  she  emerged  from  the  conflict  as  a  large 
creditor  of  Britain.  The  record  of  Indians  in  the  fighting  services 
built  a  new  type  of  fighting  morale  among  peoples  long  considered 
pacifistic.  The  War  taught  India  self-help  to  an  unprecedented 
degree.  Economically  and  financially  she  rid  herself  of  the 
colonial  status.  Psychologically  Indians  were  educated  for  political 
independence. 

Until  late  in  the  year  1942  British  war  news  was  mostly  bad. 
Disaster  followed  disaster.  On  land,  defeats  and  retreats;  on  the 
sea,  terrific  losses  from  enemy  aircraft  and  submarine  action; 
British  cities,  industrial  centres  and  sea-ports  were  devastated  by 
aerial  bombing;  in  1941  the  control  of  the  Mediterranean  was 
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practically  gone;  by  early  1942  British  power  had  been  destroyed 
in  the  eastern  seas  and  the  Indian  Ocean  was  infested  with  Japan- 
ese naval  craft.  A  defeated  Britain  had  lost  face  in  the  Orient. 

Against  this  background  of  events,  Britain  attempted  to  main- 
tain her  power  in  India  by  offering  niggling  concessions  to  Indian 
Nationalists.  Indians  admired  Mr.  Churchill's  fighting  spirit,  but 
they  could  not  forget  that  he  had  sneeringly  referred  to  their 
beloved  Mahatma  Gandhi  as  a  half-naked  fakir;  that  he  had 
strongly  opposed  the  Government  Act  of  1935  as  too  liberal;  and 
that  he  did  not  believe  the  Atlantic  Charter  included  India.  Be- 
cause Indians  classified  Mr.  Churchill  as  a  British  imperialist  of 
the  Curzon-Kipling  school,  they  did  not  trust  promises  made  by 
his  government.  They  wanted  'freedom  now\ 

Beginning  in  October  1939  Britain  started  a  series  of  bargain- 
ing offers  to  India.  Indians  were  told  that  after  the  War  they  would 
be  empowered  to  draft  their  own  constitution,  and  that  their 
country  would  be  given  full  dominion  status  with  freedom  to 
secede  from  the  Commonwealth.  More  Indians  were  brought  into 
the  central  government  of  India,  a  special  defence  council  was 
created  with  twenty-two  members  from  British  India  and  nine  from 
the  princely  states,  and  the  Governor-General's  Executive  Coun- 
cil was  enlarged  and  given  an  Indian  majority.  But  the  Indian 
National  Congress  called  the  British  concessions  inadequate  and 
the  British  promises  insincere.  Gandhi  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all 
pleas,  even  to  those  of  China's  generalissimo,  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

In  the  spring  of  1942,  the  British  Government  made  its  most 
determined  effort  to  overcome  the  intransigence  of  Gandhi  and 
the  National  Congress.  At  that  time  the  tide  of  battle  favoured 
Britain's  enemies.  Victorious  Japanese  armies  stood  on  the  eastern 
threshold  of  India.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  a  left-wing  Labourite  and 
a  Cabinet  Member,  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  India.  He 
brought  her  an  offer  of  freedom  at  War's  end.  The  constitution- 
making  body  or  constituent  assembly  was  to  be  chosen  by  freshly 
elected  lower  houses  of  the  provincial  legislatures  in  accordance 
with  a  system  of  proportional  representation.  The  states  were  to 
be  invited  to  send  representatives  to  the  constituent  assembly  in 
proportion  to  their  population.  As  an  appeasement  gesture  to  the 
Mohammedans,  the  Cripps  Plan  allowed  the  provinces  to  choose 
whether  to  join  the  projected  Indian  union  or  to  remain  outside  of 
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it.  As  a  further  safeguard  for  minorities,  a  special  treaty  was  to  be 
negotiated  between  Britain  and  the  constituent  assembly.  It  was 
solemnly  promised  that  the  British  Government  'will  not  impose 
any  restriction  upon  the  power  of  the  Indian  Union  to  decide  in 
the  future  its  relationship  to  the  other  Member  States  of  the 
British  Commonwealth'. 

While  for  the  duration  of  the  War  Britain  would  *  retain  control 
and  direction  of  the  defence  of  India',  the  Imperial  Government 

desire  and  invite  the  immediate  and  effective  participation  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Indian  people  in  the  counsels  of  their  country,  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  of  the  United  Nations.  Thus  they  will  be  enabled 
to  give  their  active  and  constructive  help  in  the  discharge  of  a  task 
which  is  vital  and  essential  for  the  future  freedom  of  India. 

Only  the  weaker  elements  in  the  Indian  body  politic,  the 
Liberals  and  the  princes,  welcomed  Cripps'  offer.  It  was  rejected 
by  the  League  and  the  Congress  but  for  opposite  reasons.  Jinnah 
scorned  it  because  sthe  creation  of  more  than  one  Union  being 
relegated  only  to  the  realm  of  remote  possibility  ...  is  purely 
illusory'.  And  the  Congress  Working  Committee  declared  that 
'The  acceptance  beforehand  of  the  novel  principle  of  non- 
accession  for  a  Province  is  ...  a  severe  blow  to  the  conception  of 
Indian  unity  and  an  apple  of  discord  likely  to  generate  growing 
trouble  in  the  Provinces . . .'. 

The  Congress  demanded  freedom  for  India  without  any  delay. 
It  took  special  umbrage  at  the  retention  of  defence  in  British 
hands,  and  asserted, 

To  take  away  Defence  from  the  sphere  of  responsibility  at  this  stage 
is  to  reduce  that  responsibility  to  a  farce  and  nullity,  and  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear  that  India  is  not  going  to  be  free  in  any  way  and  her 
Government  is  not  going  to  function  as  a  free  and  independent 
Government  during  the  [duration]  of  the  War. 

The  Congress's  uncompromising  and  negative  attitude  toward 
Cripps'  offer  was  apparently  dictated  by  Gandhi.  Realistic  Indian 
statesmen  such  as  Mr.  Rajagopalachari  not  only  favoured  extend- 
ing an  olive  branch  to  Britain  and  to  Jinnah  but  urged  that  the 
Congress  should  openly  support  the  war  against  Germany  and 
Japan.  Gandhi,  on  the  other  hand,  would  rather  compromise  with 
evU.  His  utterances  on  World  War  II  were  confused  and  contra- 
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dictory.  They  reveal  a  mind  extraordinarily  clouded  on  matters 
of  international  relations  but  keen  in  rationalizing  his  views  with 
pacifistic  doctrines. 

Although  condemning  Nazism,  Gandhi  time  and  again  advo- 
cated policies  which  would  have  ensured  its  victory.  In  1940  he 
congratulated  Marshal  Petain  on  his  surrender  to  Germany;  after 
Pearl  Harbour  Gandhi  advised  President  Roosevelt  to  knuckle 
under  to  Japan.  In  the  summer  of  1942  Gandhi  urged  the  with- 
drawal of  British  troops  from  India.  Working  himself  up  to  a  high 
emotional  pitch  in  a  'Quit  India'  campaign,  Gandhi  not  only 
withdrew  moral  support  from  those  who  fought  Germany  and 
Japan,  but  hindered  the  allied  war  effort  by  a  civil  disobedience 
campaign  which  resulted  in  riots  and  sabotage,  actions  which  gave 
much  comfort  to  Hitler  and  his  Japanese  allies. 

Despite  the  opposition  of  Gandhi  and  the  Congress  to  the  War, 
India  became  a  very  important  centre  for  American  and  British 
campaigns  against  Japan.  Aid  to  China  was  flown  over  'the  hump* 
from  India.  The  reconquest  of  Burma  was  effected  from  Indian 
bases.  In  large  numbers  young  Indians  volunteered  for  the  armed 
services,  and  Indian  factories  produced  enormous  quantities  of 
war  material.  Something  like  a  calm  descended  on  India  after  the 
British  authorities  arrested  Gandhi,  Mr.  Nehru,  and  several  other 
Congress  leaders.  Though  the  Governor-General's  Executive 
Council  was  Indianized,  this  did  not  satisfy  the  Indian  nationalists. 
During  this  time  the  split  between  Mohammedans  and  Hindus 
widened.  Jinnah's  political  programme  changed.  Federalism  gave 
way  to  separation.  At  War's  end  the  division  of  India  had  become 
inevitable. 

Pakistan  was  created  by  Mohammed  Ali  Jinnah.  Except  that 
he  was  a  lawyer  like  Gandhi,  Jinnah  was  the  very  antithesis  of  the 
Mahatma.  Aloof  and  stern,  Jinnah  shunned  the  politician's  art. 
He  neither  unbent  to  his  adherents  nor  attempted  to  conciliate  his 
opponents.  Harshly  he  egged  his  followers  to  strive  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  distinct  Mohammedan  state  on  the  sub-continent 
Defiantly  he  told  Hindus,  "I  eat  Cow!'  Impeccably  dressed  in 
Western  clothes  and  wearing  a  monocle,  Jinnah  was  in  appear- 
ance the  exact  opposite  of  the  loin-cloth-wearing,  shrivelled,  and 
toothless  Gandhi.  Both  were  abstemious  in  food  and  drink. 
Jinnah  lived  without  pomp  in  European  fashion;  Gandhi  some- 
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what  ostentatiously  chose  a  simple,  though  expensive,  Eastern 
way  of  living.  Both  were  punctilious  in  performing  their  appro- 
priate religious  rites.  Though  differing  in  their  choice  of  means, 
Gandhi  and  Jinnah  had  well-defined  political  aims;  they  were 
ruthless  in  pursuing  them;  and  they  were  extraordinarily  success- 
ful performers  on  the  political  stage. 

As  we  have  seen,  Jinnah's  political  programme  unfolded  gradu- 
ally. From  being  a  collaborator  with  the  Congress,  Jinnah  became 
its  bitterest  enemy.  In  March  1940,  addressing  the  Moslem  League 
at  Lahore,  he  first  disclosed  his  plan  for  Pakistan.  On  that  occa- 
sion he  affirmed:  'Moslems  are  a  nation  according  to  any  defini- 
tion of  the  term,  and  they  must  have  their  homelands,  their  terri- 
tory and  their  state.9  At  the  time  of  this  startling  pronouncement 
the  League  represented  only  a  minority  of  the  Indian  Moham- 
medans. Until  then  a  distinct  Mohammedan  state  had  been  regarded 
as  a  mere  dream  of  the  great  Moslem  poet,  Sir  Mohammed  Iqbal. 
Five  years  later  the  League  had  become  the  acknowledged  politi- 
cal instrument  of  the  Mohammedans  in  India,  and  a  separate 
Pakistan  had  entered  the  realm  of  political  possibilities. 

During  the  interim  between  Cripps'  mission  and  the  end  of  the 
War,  the  only  serious  Indian  attempt  to  compose  Hindu  and 
Mohammedan  differences  was  made  in  1944  by  Mr.  Rajagopala- 
chari.  His  plan  embodied  the  principle  of  a  separate  Mohammedan 
state.  It  was  approved  by  Gandhi,  but  it  foundered  because  Jinnah 
demanded  that  all  of  the  two  great  provinces,  Bengal  and  the 
Punjab,  be  included  in  Pakistan. 

Soon  after  the  surrender  of  Germany  in  May  1945  the  British 
Government  began  a  series  of  frantic  efforts  to  preserve  the  poli- 
tical unity  of  a  free  India.  The  replacement  of  Mr.  Churchill  with 
Mr.  Attlee  lessened  the  distrust  with  which  Indian  leaders  had 
viewed  all  British  proposals  for  their  country.  New  elections  were 
held  for  the  provincial  legislatures  as  well  as  for  the  central  Indian 
assembly.  The  demands  for  British  withdrawal  grew  more  insis- 
tent, and  waves  of  bloody  communal  disorders  swept  over  large 
sections  of  the  sub-continent.  Finally,  in  February  1946,  a  strong 
British  Cabinet  mission  which  included  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence,  under- 
took an  on-the-spot  investigation  of  the  Indian  problems.  After 
careful  inquiries,  the  mission  proposed  that  an  all-Indian  elected 
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constituent  assembly  should  draft  a  constitution  with  a  three-tier 
governmental  arrangement  consisting  of  provinces,  groups  of  pro- 
vinces, and  a  relatively  weak  central  government.  Meanwhile,  an 
interim  executive  council  composed  of  representatives  from  both 
the  Congress  and  the  League,  headed  by  Mr.  Nehru,  should  con- 
trol Indian  affairs.  After  some  hesitation,  the  League  agreed  to 
participate  in  the  interim  government  but  refused  to  co-operate  in 
the  constituent  assembly.  The  great  stumbling  block  was  the  ques- 
tion whether  Bengal  and  the  Punjab  should  be  kept  intact  as 
members  of  the  Mohammedan  section  of  India  or  be  divided  on  a 
communal  basis  which  Congress  favoured.  In  general,  Congress- 
men now  recognized  the  need  for  a  federal  system,  but  they  reso- 
lutely opposed  a  separate  Moslem  state.  Gandhi  in  particular  was 
adamant  on  this  point.  In  December  1946  a  hastily  organized  con- 
ference in  London  attended  by  Jinnah  and  Nehru  failed  to  break 
the  Congress-League  deadlock. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Congress  obtained  control  of  eight  pro- 
vincial governments;  the  League  had  two  (Bengal  and  Sind);  and 
a  non-League  coalition  government  held  office  in  the  Punjab. 
These  governments  were  unable  to  check  communal  riots  which 
spread  and  became  more  violent.  The  British  authorities  were,  of 
course,  held  responsible  for  the  disorders  and  the  bloodshed. 
Faced  with  the  choice  of  either  establishing  an  iron-fisted  rule  in 
India  or  abandoning  the  sub-continent  altogether,  the  British 
Government  chose  the  latter  course.  To  stimulate  constructive 
action  by  Congressmen  and  Leaguers,  June  1948  was  set  as  the 
time  when  Britain  would  withdraw  from  India;  Lord  Mountbatten 
was  appointed  to  effect  this  difficult  task. 

In  March  1947  Lord  Mountbatten  took  over  the  duties  as 
Governor-General  and  Viceroy  of  India.  The  last  of  an  illustrious 
line  of  British  rulers,  he  faced  problems  which  would  have  baffled 
the  greatest  among  his  predecessors.  He  found  India  in  a  turmoil, 
with  communal  fears  and  blood-lust  rising  and  the  death  toll  of 
riots  mounting  day  by  day.  A  man  with  a  commanding  presence 
and  a  winsome  personality,  Lord  Mountbatten  enjoyed  the 
double  prestige  of  being  a  cousin  of  King  George  VI  and  having 
been  the  successful  commander-in-chief  of  the  allied  forces  in 
South-east  Asia  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  war  with  Japan.  With 
firmness,  patience,  and  tact  he  brought  Congressmen,  Leaguers, 
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and  princes  out  of  their  respective  caves  and  compelled  them  to 
accept  compromises  which  none  of  them  liked,  but  which  all 
recognized  as  necessary  in  order  to  save  India  from  utter  ruin. 
The  Congress  had  to  swallow  the  bitter  pill  of  a  divided  India. 
With  a  wry  face  the  League  agreed  to  a  plan  dividing  Bengal  and 
the  Punjab  on  a  communal  basis.  Proud  Sikhs  consented  to  a  frag- 
mentation of  their  land  which  put  some  of  them  under  Hindu  and 
others  under  Moslem  rule.  A  similar  fate  befell  the  Indian  princes. 

On  3  June  1947  momentous  decisions  concerning  India's  future 
were  made  known  to  the  world.  In  London  the  British  Govern- 
ment announced  how  power  would  be  transferred  to  the  Indians. 
From  New  Delhi  Lord  Mountbatten  broadcast  details  of  the  pro- 
posed arrangement,  and  Mr.  Nehru,  Jinnah,  and  Mr.  Baldev 
Singh,  speaking  respectively  for  the  Congress,  the  League,  and  the 
Sikhs  voiced  with  fear  and  sorrow  their  agreement.  Mr,  Nehru 
said  in  part,  'It  is  with  no  joy  in  my  heart  that  I  commend  these 
proposals  to  you  though  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  is 
the  right  course'.  All  begged  for  the  co-operation  of  their 
adherents  and  warned  against  violence.  The  following  day  the 
Governor-General  revealed  that  August  15th  had  been  set  as  the 
day  for  the  official  transference  of  the  Government  of  India  from 
British  to  Indian  hands. 

The  Indian  Independence  Act,  1947,  passed  rapidly  through  all 
British  parliamentary  stages  and  received  royal  assent  on  July 
18th.  It  set  up  two  dominions,  India  and  Pakistan,  which  would 
have  all  the  legislative  sovereignty  conferred  by  the  Statute  of 
Westminster  upon  the  overseas  members  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth of  Nations.  'His  Majesty's  Government  in  the  United  King- 
dom', the  Act  declared,  'have  no  responsibility  as  respects  the 
government  of  any  of  the  territories  which  immediately  before  that 
day  [i.e.  August  15th]  were  included  in  British  India'.  At  the  same 
time  King  George  VI  divested  himself  of  the  suzerainty  over  the 
Indian  states  and  tribal  areas  and  of  the  title  Emperor  of  India.  In 
each  of  the  new  dominions,  the  legislative  power  was  entrusted  to 
the  constituent  assembly  chosen  under  the  1946  Cabinet  mission's 
plan.  These  bodies  therefore  performed  the  dual  function  of 
constitution-making  and  passing  ordinary  laws.  Unwilling  to 
admit  that  the  Indian  Independence  Bill  was  being  passed  under 
duress,  the  British  Prime  Minister  Mr.  Attlee  described  it  as  'no 
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abdication,  but  the  fulfilment'  of  the  British  mission  in  India.  Thus 
the  forecasts  of  Macaulay  and  of  some  of  the  great  British  Gover- 
nors of  India  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  at  last 
came  true. 

Feverishly  Lord  Mountbatten  and  his  Indian  associates  worked 
to  prepare  India  for  independence  day.  A  boundary  commission 
composed  of  Hindus,  Moslems,  and  Sikhs  with  Sir  Cyril  (later 
Lord)  Radcliffe  as  chairman  engaged  in  the  extremely  difficult  and 
thankless  task  of  dividing  the  great  provinces  of  Bengal  and  the 
Punjab.  As  Viceroy,  Lord  Mountbatten  dealt  directly  with  the 
princes.  He  worked  so  well  that  on  August  15th  only  three  states, 
Junagadh,  Kashmir,  and  Hyderabad,  had  not  joined  either  India 
or  Pakistan. 

Although  hailed  throughout  the  world  as  a  great  act  of  justice 
and  liberation,  the  British  withdrawal  from  India  ushered  in  a 
period  filled  with  some  of  the  ghastliest  atrocities  ever  recorded  in 
the  bloodstained  annals  of  human  history.  Before  the  passions  had 
cooled  and  the  blood  lust  of  Hindus,  Mohammedans,  and  Sikhs 
had  been  slaked  in  those  awful  autumn  days  of  1947,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children  had  been  slaughtered, 
other  hundreds  of  thousands  maimed,  and  approximately  twelve 
millions  rendered  homeless.  A  mass  migration  imposed  tremen- 
dous burdens  on  India  and  Pakistan,  created  endless  complica- 
tions over  compensation  for  abandoned  property,  and  saddled  the 
new  states  with  loads  of  hatred  which  will  not  be  lifted  for  cen- 
turies to  come. 

The  break-up  of  the  magnificent  administrative,  fiscal,  and 
political  unit  which  had  been  India  under  British  rule  created  a 
vast  variety  of  the  most  intricate  economic  and  social  problems. 
To  cite  only  a  few:  the  division  of  the  cash  balances  of  British 
India,  of  railroads  and  their  equipment,  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
with  their  stores  of  arms,  ammunition  and  supplies  gave  rise  to  a 
multitude  of  complications.  Friction  arose  but  serious  clashes 
were  avoided. 

Abruptly  and  unilaterally  Britain  on  15  August  1947,  terminated 
all  relations  with  '  Indian  States  by  treaty,  grant,  usage,  sufferance 
or  otherwise'.  While  a  few  of  the  states,  notably  Baroda,  Cochin, 
Mysore,  and  Travancore,  had  enlightened  and  progressive  govern- 
ments, in  general  they  were  extremely  backward  in  their  economic 
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and  political  development.  Since  the  middle  of  the  1930's,  freedom 
movements  within  these  states  sponsored  by  the  Indian  National 
Congress  had  paved  the  way  for  their  ultimate  absorption  into 
India.  As  most  of  them  were  surrounded  by  Indian  territory,  only  a 
few  joined  Pakistan.  Lord  Mountbatten  employed  his  great  skill 


India  and  Pakistan,  August  1947 

in  persuading  the  states  to  co-opt  with  a  minimum  of  delay;  the 
generous  terms  offered  by  Mr.  Patel  of  the  India  states  ministry 
hastened  this  process.  However,  difficulties  arose  over  Junagadh, 
Hyderabad,  and  Kashmir.  The  first  is  a  small  state  divided  into 
several  parts  and  located  on  the  Kathiawar  peninsula  about  four 
hundred  miles  from  West  Pakistan.  Surrounded  by  states  which 
had  joined  India,  Junagadh  had  a  population  overwhelmingly 
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Hindu,  but  its  Mohammedan  ruler  asked  for  admission  to  and  was 
accepted  by  Pakistan,  Receiving  no  answer  to  her  proposal  for  a 
referendum  on  the  accession  issue,  India  sent  troops  into 
Junagadh.  A  subsequent  plebiscite  validated  the  state's  incorpora- 
tion with  India. 

Hyderabad,  too,  had  a  Hindu  population  ruled  by  a  Moslem. 
It  is  a  large  state  of  more  than  80,000  square  miles  and  a  popula- 
tion of  16  millions  whose  ruler,  the  Nizam,  contended  that  the 
British  withdrawal  restored  him  to  the  sovereign  position  held  by 
his  predecessors  before  British  paramountcy  was  established  in 
India.  While  his  claim  had  a  strong  legal  basis,  it  had  no  popular 
support.  A  blockade  and  an  armed  Indian  invasion  brought  him 
to  heel  without  much  difficulty.  Retaining  his  huge  private 
treasury  and  granted  an  annual  pension  of  more  than  a  million 
dollars  from  the  Indian  exchequer,  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  had 
few  valid  reasons  to  complain  over  the  outcome  of  his  recalcitrance. 

The  crises  over  Junagadh  and  Hyderabad  were  resolved  with- 
out endangering  the  peace  of  the  sub-continent.  Not  so  with 
Kashmir.  In  area  the  largest  of  the  Indian  States,  Kashmir 
borders  on  Afghanistan,  China,  India,  and  Pakistan,  and  it  has 
frontier  posts  not  far  from  those  of  Russia.  Famed  in  history  and 
in  legend  for  scenic  beauty,  this  Himalayan  state  also  has  great 
economic  importance  for  both  India  and  Pakistan  because  several 
of  their  rivers  start  within  its  borders.  Deprived  of  the  life-giving 
waters  of  these  rivers,  vast  areas  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  sub- 
continent would  become  mere  wasteland.  Except  in  the  Jammu 
valley,  the  Kashmiris  are  generally  Mohammedan,  but  in  1947 
their  Maharajah,  Sir  Hari  Singh,  was  a  Hindu,  and  the  only  effec- 
tive political  organization  in  the  country,  the  National  Conference, 
was  closely  connected  with  the  Indian  National  Congress.  Despite 
urging  from  Lord  Mountbatten,  Sir  Hari  Singh  refused  to  declare 
his  choice  of  integration  before  15  August  1947.  Not  long  after- 
ward fanatical  Moslem  tribesmen  from  the  borderlands  of  Paki- 
stan, probably  encouraged  by  Jinnah,  defeated  the  small  Kashmiri 
forces  sent  against  them,  ravaged  the  Vale  of  Kashmir  and 
threatened  Srinagar,  the  capital  of  the  state  which  Hari  Singh 
hastily  abandoned  when  he  sought  shelter  in  Jammu.  From  this 
place  of  refuge,  he  begged  India  for  aid.  Told  that  accession  to 
India  by  Kashmir  must  precede  relief,  he  promptly  declared  for 
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India.  The  Union  immediately  dispatched  an  army  into  Kashmir. 
Pakistan  did  likewise.  Thus  began  in  the  late  autumn  of  1947  a 
cold  war  between  India  and  Pakistan  not  yet  (summer,  1955) 
ended.  Direct  negotiations  between  the  two  states  and  mediation 
efforts  by  the  United  Nations  have  failed  to  settle  the  issue.  Both 
contending  parties  have  declared  in  favour  of  a  plebiscite,  but 
demilitarization  has  proved  the  great  stumbling  block.  India  has 
refused  to  withdraw  all  her  troops,  claiming  that  without  their 
presence  voters  will  be  intimidated  by  the  Moslems.  To  this  Paki- 
stan has  replied  that  the  presence  of  the  Indian  armed  forces  in  the 
state  would  make  a  referendum  farcical.  In  the  meantime,  an 
Indian-dominated  Kashmir  constitutional  assembly  has  deposed 
Hari  Singh,  Kashmir  has  been  incorporated  and  given  a  specially 
privileged  position  in  the  Indian  Union,  and  the  Kashmir  constitu- 
ent assembly  has  instituted  land  reforms  and  other  progressive 
measures  calculated  to  satisfy  the  people  with  the  new  order.  Self- 
determination,  lightly  regarded  by  Pakistan  in  the  cases  of 
Junagadh  and  Hyderabad,  became  of  cardinal  importance  in  the 
discussions  over  Kashmir.  Meanwhile,  India  reversed  herself  on 
that  issue.  In  May  1955  Pakistan  suggested  an  outright  division  of 
the  state  with  a  referendum  held  only  in  the  Vale  of  Kashmir,  but 
India  insisted  that  her  incorporation  of  Kashmir  and  Jammu  was 
irrevocable.  Mr.  Nehru,  whose  ancestors  were  Kashmiri  Brahmins, 
coolly  applied  well-recognized  techniques  of  power  politics  in  his 
efforts  to  unite  Kashmir  with  India. 

For  both  India  and  Pakistan,  the  long-lasting  dispute  over 
Kashmir  has  proved  extremely  costly.  The  tension  in  their  rela- 
tions continued  at  a  high  pitch.  Though  they  badly  needed  to 
develop  their  resources  and  improve  the  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions of  their  people,  in  some  years  between  1948  and  1955 
nearly  fifty  per  cent  of  India's  and  upward  of  eighty-five  per  cent 
of  Pakistan's  revenues  went  into  armaments. 

Despite  the  distressing  dispute  over  Kashmir,  India  made  great 
progress  in  the  years  1947-55.  In  the  constituent  assembly  India 
had  a  legislature  for  the  transition  period.  She  took  over  an 
administrative  machinery  which  was  in  working  order,  and  she 
had  capable  statesmen  to  guide  her  destiny.  Upon  request  of  the 
Prime  Minister  Mr.  Nehru,  Lord  Mountbatten  accepted  the  post 
of  Governor-General  in  the  new  India,  and  several  highly  placed 
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British  civil  and  military  officials  likewise  continued  to  render 
their  accustomed  services. 

The  India  Independence  Act  conferred  ordinary  legislative  func- 
tions on  the  sitting  constituent  assembly.  The  Moslem  Leaguers, 
of  course,  withdrew,  but  since  representatives  of  several  states 
joined  the  assembly  it  served  as  a  legislature  within  the  framework 
of  the  1935  Government  of  India  Act.  Mr.  Nehru  guided  the  work 
of  the  constituent  assembly,  but  most  of  the  grinding  task  of  draft- 
ing a  constitution  was  delegated  to  a  committee  chaired  by  Dr. 
B.  R.  Ambedkar,  the  famous  leader  of  the  depressed  classes. 
Almost  of  equal  importance  for  India's  future  was  the  work 
assigned  to  Mr.  Patel  as  head  of  the  department  to  integrate 
several  hundred  princely  states  (in  various  stages  of  development) 
with  the  new  democratic  Indian  system  of  government.  Both  these 
leaders  worked  so  well  that  on  26  January  1950  the  Union  of 
India  (Bharat)  was  launched. 

The  Indian  constitution  represented  a  unique  blend  of  Ameri- 
can and  British  governmental  ideas  and  systems.  Much  in  it  had 
been  borrowed  from  the  constitutions  of  Australia,  Canada,  and 
the  United  States  but  still  more  could  be  traced  to  the  oft-abused 
1935  Government  of  India  Act,  or  directly  to  old  British  institu- 
tions and  laws.  The  constitution  of  India  was  not  the  result  of  a 
compact  between  existing  political  units— it  was  drafted  by  an 
assembly  representing  the  people.  States  were  created  by  the  con- 
stitution; the  Parliament  which  it  set  up  may  establish  additional 
ones.  None  of  the  States  had  any  constituent  power  nor  could  any 
of  them  secede  from  the  Union;  states'  rights  in  the  American 
sense  did  not  exist  in  the  new  India.  However,  certain  powers  and 
functions  were  assigned  to  the  States  which,  except  in  an  emer- 
gency, must  be  respected  by  the  central  government.  To  this  extent 
India  is  a  federation.  Moreover,  the  power  of  the  centre  is  also 
limited  by  the  judicial  review  of  its  laws  and  by  specific  rights 
granted  by  the  constitution  to  all  Indians. 

With  the  establishment  of  India  as  *a  sovereign  democratic 
republic',  an  elected  President  replaced  the  Governor-General  as 
head  of  the  state.  The  President  was  chosen  for  a  term  of  five 
years  by  an  electoral  college  composed  of  the  elected  members  of 
the  India  Parliament  and  of  the  state  legislatures.  His  position 
corresponds  in  most  respects  with  that  of  the  British  sovereign 
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who,  in  Walter  Bagehot's  famous  phrase,  has  'three  rights— the 
right  to  be  consulted,  the  right  to  warn,  and  the  right  to  encourage'. 
In  all  governmental  matters  the  President  of  India  acts  only  'on 
the  advice  of  his  ministers'.  Actual  governing  power  is,  therefore, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  Cabinet  who  must  have 
the  support  of  the  majority  in  the  Lower  House  of  India's  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  Indian  constitution  recognized  three  classes  of  states.  The 
'A'  states  correspond  in  the  main  to  the  provinces  of  British  India. 
The  *B'  states  consist  of  either  one  or  the  combination  of  several 
princely  states.  The  'Cf  states  are  governed  from  the  centre  and 
hold  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  American  federal  territories. 
The  'A'  and  'B9  states  have  similar  administrative  and  legislative 
machinery.  But  the  former  have  governors  appointed  by  the 
President  of  India  while  the  latter  have  'rajpramuks',  in  most  cases 
princes,  whose  office  may  be  hereditary.  The  salaries  and  other 
emoluments  of  the  'rajpramuks'  are  not  voted  by  the  state  legisla- 
tures but  determined  by  the  Indian  President  who  wields  special 
powers  in  the  'B '  states. 

The  Parliament  of  India  consists  of  two  Houses,  the  Council  of 
State  and  the  House  of  the  People.  Twelve  of  the  250  members  of 
the  Federal  Upper  House  are  nominated  by  the  President.  The 
others  are  distributed  among  the  states  more  or  less  on  a  popula- 
tion basis.  Chosen  for  six  years  by  the  elected  members  of  the 
state  legislatures,  one-third  of  the  councillors  retire  every  other 
year.  The  Council  of  State  cannot  be  dissolved  by  the  President. 
The  maximum  strength  of  the  House  of  the  People  is  fixed  at  five 
hundred,  of  whom  ten  are  appointed  by  the  President  and  the  others 
elected  on  the  basis  of  universal  adult  suffrage.  For  ten  years  the 
scheduled  castes  and  scheduled  tribes  will  choose  respectively 
seventy-five  and  twenty-five  representatives  in  this  chamber.  Indian 
parliamentary  organization  and  procedure  closely  follow  British 
models. 

Early  in  1952  the  first  elections  were  held  for  both  the  central 
parliament  and  for  the  state  legislatures.  The  Congress  Party 
triumphed,  winning  363  of  the  489  seats  in  the  House  of  the 
People  and  clear  majorities  in  18  of  the  22  state  legislatures.  Even 
before  the  assassination  of  Gandhi  in  February  1948  by  a  Hindu 
fanatic,  Mr.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  had  won  recognition  as  India's 
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political  leader.  Occupying  the  position  of  Prime  Minister,  lie 
exercises  the  great  power  which  in  Britain  long  usage  has  con- 
ferred upon  the  head  of  the  government.  After  the  death  of 
Gandhi,  Mr.  Nehru  fell  heir  to  much  of  the  adulation  and  devotion 
which  the  Indian  masses  had  bestowed  on  the  Mahatma.  Mr. 
Nehru  became  leader  and  spokesman  for  the  Republic  of  India  to 
a  far  greater  degree  than  did  the  first  President,  Mr.  Rajendra 
Prasad. 

Assisted  by  the  well-knit  and  experienced  Congress  Party,  Mr. 
Nehru  brought  the  new  state  through  a  difficult  transition  period. 
Holding  socialistic  views  on  the  role  to  be  played  by  the  Govern- 
ment, he  dealt  sternly  with  the  Communists.  An  ex-revolutionary, 
Prime  Minister  Nehru  kept  close  watch  on  subversive  agitation. 
Freedom  of  the  press  was  not  allowed  to  degenerate  into  licence; 
potential  revolutionaries  were  promptly  imprisoned.  Though  a 
strong  supporter  of  Indian  unity  and  the  state  system  created  by 
the  Indian  constitution,  Mr.  Nehru  in  1953  bowed  to  demands  by 
Telegu-speaking  groups  in  South  India  to  have  their  own  state 
(Andhra)  carved  out  of  the  old  Madras  province.  Whether  this 
Act  will  stimulate  disintegrating  tendencies  among  other  Indian 
language  groups,  time  alone  will  tell. 

Divided  geographically  into  two  units  one  thousand  miles  apart, 
poor  in  resources  and  without  adequate  personnel  for'the  various 
governmental  services,  Pakistan  began  its  independent  existence 
under  severe  handicaps.  With  a  population  only  one-fifth  that  of 
India,  Pakistan  had  to  provide  for  as  many  destitute  refugees  as 
did  the  wealthier  neighbour.  Moreover,  the  Moslem  League  which 
dominated  Pakistan,  had  less  political  experience  than  the  Con- 
gress Party  of  India,  and  Jinnah,  the  creator  of  Pakistan,  had  no 
strong  body  of  men  comparable  to  the  'high  command*  of  the 
Congress  that  assisted  Mr.  Nehru.  Proud  and  domineering,  Jinnah 
spurned  the  opportunity  of  using  Lord  Mountbatten  as  the  first 
Governor-General  of  Pakistan.  Instead,  Jinnah  took  that  post  him- 
self; thereby  he  became  a  dictator.  Afflicted  with  tuberculosis  and 
worn  out  by  his  tremendous  efforts  of  the  preceding  dozen  years, 
Jinnah  soon  broke  under  the  strain.  He  died  in  September  1948; 
three  years  later  his  successor  as  leader  of  Pakistan,  Liaquat  Ali 
Khan,  was  assassinated. 

Like  India,  Pakistan  began  its  independent  existence  with  a 
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constituent  assembly  chosen  under  British  auspices.  The  assembly 
had  the  double  role  of  a  legislative  and  a  constitution-drafting 
body.  From  the  outset  the  Pakistan  constituent  assembly  was,  to 
an  extraordinary  degree,  plagued  by  provincialism  and  parochial- 
ism. Far  removed  from  the  common  capital,  Karachi,  East  Paki- 
stan resented  domination  by  its  Western  partner.  The  East  had  a 
larger  population  and  was  wealthier  than  the  West.  In  Assam  and 
Bengal,  the  core  of  East  Pakistan,  Jinnah  and  the  Moslem  League 
never  controlled  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  Punjab  and  Sind. 
Attempts  by  the  constituent  assembly  to  make  Urdu,  commonly 
spoken  in  the  west,  the  official  language  for  all  of  Pakistan  aroused 
bitter  resentment  among  the  Bengali-speaking  population  of  East 
Pakistan. 

In  spite  of  the  communal  division  of  Bengal  and  a  heavy  exodus 
of  Hindus,  approximately  one-fifth  of  East  Pakistan's  population 
was  Hindu  in  religion  and  ready  to  join  the  secularists  in  opposing 
the  decision  by  the  constituent  assembly  that  Pakistan  should  be 
a  theocratic  state.  After  the  Moslem  League  had  been  decisively 
defeated  in  an  East  Pakistan  election,  the  Governor-General  inter- 
vened and  ousted  the  new  anti-League  government.  From  time  to 
time  the  constituent  assembly  issued  statements  of  principles  or 
heads  of  proposals,  but  after  seven  years  of  labour  it  still  had  pro- 
duced no  draft  constitution.  Having  lost  popular  confidence,  it  was 
finally  dissolved  by  Governor-General  Ghulam  Mohammed  in 
October  1954.  Shortly  afterward  all  the  provincial  ministries  of 
West  Pakistan  were  dismissed,  and  on  22  November  1 954  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Pakistan,  Mr.  Mohammed  Ali,  announced  that  his  Cabi- 
net had  decided  to  abolish  the  provincial  system  and  make  Pakistan 
a  unitary  state.  Subsequently,  this  drastic  measure  was  ratified  by 
all  the  provincial  assemblies.  The  legal  basis  for  this  change  was 
provided  by  a  clause  in  the  Government  of  India  Act,  1919,  which 
empowered  the  Governor-General  in  an  emergency  to  disregard 
provincial  autonomy.  After  eight  years  of  independent  existence 
Pakistan  has  still  failed  (summer  of  1955)  to  establish  a  stable 
democratic  government. 

Turning  to  economic  questions,  we  shall  consider  first  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  India  when  Britain  withdrew,  and  then  devote 
our  attention  to  the  problems  and  policies  of  the  two  succession 
states. 
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The  economic  and  financial  benefits  which  India  derived  from 
the  War  were  to  some  extent  offset  by  a  fearful  famine  which  swept 
Bengal  in  1943  and  brought  death  to  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Grain-hoarding  for  future  profit  and  inability  to  get  rice  from 
Burma  after  the  Japanese  occupation  of  that  country  were  the 
principal  causes  of  the  famine.  But  by  1947  the  sub-continent  was 
in  a  relatively  good  economic  condition.  Virtually  rid  of  her  exter- 
nal debt  India  had  a  sterling  balance  of  £1,116  million  and  fairly 
large  government  cash  balances  from  which  the  two  new  states 
could  draw. 

But  the  economic  wealth  of  Pakistan  and  India  was  unevenly 
distributed.  Except  in  agricultural  resources,  Pakistan  was  a  poor 
country.  The  Moslem  state  lacked  both  minerals  and  secondary 
industries.  The  per  capita  production  of  manufactures  in  Pakistan 
was  in  1947  only  about  one-fifth  of  India's.  Moreover,  care  of  the 
refugees  put  a  heavier  strain  on  the  poorer  country.  Before  the  end 
of  1953,  West  Pakistan,  with  a  population  of  36  millions,  had 
been  burdened  with  6,700,000  refugees.  East  Pakistan's  42  mil- 
lions had  the  care  of  1,285,000  migrants.  While  those  who  fled 
Pakistan  probably  left  more  property  behind  than  those  who  fled 
India,  the  balance  in  skills  favoured  India.  The  Hindu  country, 
with  a  population  nearly  ten  times  that  of  West  Pakistan,  shel- 
tered about  an  equal  number  of  homeless  refugees.  Short  of  invest- 
ment capital,  both  India  and  Pakistan  sought  foreign  aid  while 
they  adopted  their  own  socialistic  development  programmes. 

At  one  time  Mr.  Nehru  had  been  deeply  influenced  by  Marxist 
and  even  Leninist  ideologies.  Later  his  admiration  for  the  Russian 
experiment  cooled,  but  his  faith  in  the  merits  of  government  eco- 
nomic planning  remained  unshaken.  In  July  1951  a  special  com- 
mission presented  India's  first  five-year  plan.  This  plan  gave  high 
priority  to  the  production  of  food  grain.  An  estimated  44-6  per 
cent  of  the  total  expenditure  in  the  so-called  public  sector  was  set 
aside  for  irrigation  and  hydro-electric  power  projects.  It  was  anti- 
cipated that  by  1956  the  area  under  irrigation  would  reach  69*7 
million  acres,  an  increase  of  nearly  20  million  acres,  and  that 
grain  production  would  rise  from  52-7  million  to  61-6  million  tons. 
Also  planned  were  means  to  destroy  or  circumvent  religious 
taboos  which  hampered  agricultural  progress. 

In  December  1954  a  report  on  the  old  plan  and  outlines  for  a 
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new  five-year  plan  were  submitted  to  the  Indian  Parliament.  Statis- 
tical data  showed  that  substantial  progress  had  been  made  since 
1951.  With  industrial  production  for  1946  rated  100,  the  index 
figure  for  1954  stood  at  154.  Agriculture  would  continue  to  receive 
special  attention,  and  secondary  industries  were  to  expand  at  a 
rate  sufficient  to  provide  two  million  new  jobs  annually  over  a 
ten-year  period.  It  was  proposed  to  strengthen  further  government 
control  of  banking  and  credit.  And  Mr.  Nehru  stated  most  em- 
phatically that  his  goal  for  India  was  a  casteless  and  classless 
society  organized  along  socialistic  lines.  The  Indian  nationaliza- 
tion programme  would  go  forward.  'We  cannot',  Mr.  Nehru  said, 
'progress  except  by  State  initiative  and  except  by  enlarging  the 
public  sector  [in  economic  life]  and  except  also  by  controlling  the 
private  sector  in  a  measure.'  In  the  course  of  this  debate  on  eco- 
nomic planning  many  brave  and  optimistic  words  were  spoken  by 
Mr.  Nehru  and  by  his  colleagues.  Outside  observers  may  not  share 
their  optimism.  The  two  million  new  jobs  will  hardly  meet  the 
needs  of  a  country  with  an  annual  population  increase  of  five 
millions;  a  government  programme  of  strict  economic  control  may 
not  attract  the  foreign  investment  capital  which  Mr.  Nehru  has 
admitted  India  needs. 

While  officially  Mr.  Jinnah  did  not  commit  himself  to  make  of 
Pakistan  a  socialist  state,  he  repeatedly  denounced  Western  capi- 
talism and  referred  pointedly  to  a  new  economic  system  for  his 
country.  Before  his  death,  the  Government  of  Pakistan  had  drafted 
plans  for  economic  development  which  entailed  public  aid  to 
twenty-seven  industries.  Since  Pakistan  is  primarily  an  agricultural 
country,  attention  was  centred  on  manufacturing  industries  rather 
than  food  production.  Significantly,  in  the  case  of  Pakistan  the 
highest  priority  was  assigned  to  war  industries.  The  manufacture 
of  arms,  ordnance,  and  other  war  material  headed  the  list  of  key 
industries.  Next  came  textile  and  other  secondary  industries. 
Despite  the  enormous  burden  of  refugee  relief  and  the  fact  that  in 
manufacturing  Pakistan  started  from  scratch,  she,  too,  has  made 
considerable  progress.  In  1947  Pakistan  had  practically  no  cotton 
manufacturers,  but  by  the  end  of  1952  domestic  mills  supplied 
about  one-fourth  of  the  domestic  needs;  complete  self-sufficiency 
was  expected  in  the  near  future.  Though  both  Indian  and  Paki- 
stani leaders  have  often  condemned  Western  capitalism,  they  have 
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accepted  Western  economic  assistance— foodstuffs,  capital  goods, 
loans,  and  technical  services.  Both  India  and  Pakistan  receive 
Colombo  Plan  support.  Early  in  1953  Pakistan  and  the  United 
States  concluded  a  Technical  Co-operation  Agreement  which  pro- 
vided $10  million  in  aid  for  certain  listed  projects  and  $2  million 
for  technical  assistance. 

The  cost  of  refugee  relief  and  of  arming  against  each  other, 
and  the  problems  of  economic  reorganization  and  reorientation 
have,  as  might  be  expected,  retarded  the  progress  in  education  and 
the  social  welfare  services  in  India  and  Pakistan.  An  education 
plan  of  1944  outlined  an  ambitious  programme  to  cover  a  forty- 
year  period.  Later,  independent  India  reduced  to  sixteen  years  the 
time  limit  for  its  implementation.  Both  the  new  states  hope  to 
eradicate  illiteracy  fairly  soon.  In  contrast  with  the  pre-indepen- 
dence  period,  the  peoples  of  the  sub-continent  have  shown  much 
interest  in  technical  education,  and  the  governments  have  made 
an  increasing  number  of  scholarships  available  for  study  abroad, 
especially  in  the  United  States.  With  the  gradual  decrease  in  seclu- 
sion for  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  women,  more  of  their  sex  have 
attended  schools.  The  withdrawal  of  Britain  from  India  weakened 
nationalistic  opposition  to  British-sponsored  reforms  such  as  the 
abolition  of  child  marriage.  The  Indian  constitution  peremptorily 
forbade  untouchability  and  it  decreed  absolute  equality  before 
the  law.  A  Hindu  Marriage  Act  of  1955  set  the  minimum  age  of 
marriage  at  15  for  girls  and  18  for  boys,  and  outlawed  polygamy. 
Mr.  Nehru's  talented  sister,  Mrs.  Pandit,  has  held  the  highest  posts 
in  the  Indian  diplomatic  service— a  fact  which  has  helped  tre- 
mendously in  elevating  the  general  status  of  Hindu  women,  Indian 
Moslems  were  profoundly  influenced  by  the  Kemalist  reforms  in 
Turkey.  Their  women,  too,  have  come  out  of  seclusion,  discarded 
the  veil,  and  begun  to  participate  in  public  life.  The  extent  to 
which  the  *unchanging  East*  has  changed  may  be  gauged  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  spring  of  1955,  when  the  Prime  Minister  of  Paki- 
stan took  a  second  wife,  the  women  of  the  Karachi  Equal  Rights 
League  staged  a  huge  demonstration  against  the  ancient  Moham- 
medan custom  of  plural  marriage. 

As  in  the  case  of  education,  lack  of  money  slowed  advance  in 
public  health.  Moreover,  some  fervent  Indian  nationalists  showed 
outright  hostility  to  Western  medicine  and  urged  reliance  upon 
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native  Indian  remedies  for  treating  human  ailments.  On  the  Indian 
sub-continent  as  elsewhere  in  the  world,  established  dietary  habits 
give  way  very  slowly  to  reforms  urged  by  nutrition  experts.  Fur- 
thermore, Hindu  and  Moslem  taboos  against  certain  foods  make 
it  hard  to  eradicate  malnutrition  in  their  lands. 

In  external  affairs,  India  and  Pakistan  have  demonstrated  inde- 
pendence of  action.  They  have  rapidly  built  up  their  own  consular 
and  diplomatic  services.  Pakistan  has  taken  a  strong  stand  against 
Communism;  she  has  allied  herself  with  other  anti-Communist 
Mohammedan  powers,  accepted  military  aid  from  the  United 
States,  and  joined  the  South-east  Asia  Defence  Pact.  India,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  pursued  a  neutralist  policy.  Mr.  Nehru  has  de- 
nounced in  somewhat  arrogant  terms  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.  At  the  African- Asian  conference  of  1955  at  Band- 
ung, Indonesia,  he  tried  to  convert  the  powers  there  represented 
to  neutralism;  Americans  at  times  have  suspected  him  of  a  desire 
to  appease  the  great  Communist  powers,  China  and  Russia. 

India  and  Pakistan  are  pledged  to  tread  a  democratic  path.  But 
in  1955  Pakistan  had  not  yet  been  able  to  form  a  constitution;  the 
governing  power  was  concentrated  in  the  Governor-General  and 
the  Prime  Minister.  About  India,  Dr.  R,  B.  Ambedkar,  the  leader 
of  her  depressed  classes  and  a  principal  architect  of  her  constitu- 
tion, has  said:  'Democracy  in  India  is  only  a  top-dressing  on  an 
Indian  soil  which  is  essentially  undemocratic.' 

Turning  to  Burma,  which  in  1948  severed  her  connexions  with 
the  British  Crown,  our  interest  will  centre  on  the  war  period  and 
the  events  which  led  up  to  her  separation  from  Britain.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  found  Burma  politically 
discontented  and  militarily  extremely  weak.  After  the  fall  of  Singa- 
pore, Japan's  well-organized  and  well-equipped  Army  and  Air 
Force  quickly  defeated  the  British  and  Chinese  defenders  of 
Burma.  Burmese  nationalists  co-operated  with  the  invaders.  A 
Japanese-sponsored  government  headed  by  Dr.  Ba  Maw  declared 
war  on  Britain  and  the  United  States;  a  national  army  trained  by 
Japanese  officers  was  organized.  Prominently  associated  with  this 
force  was  Aung  San.  When  in  1944  the  War  turned  against  Japan, 
he  established  the  Anti-Fascist  People's  Freedom  League  as  an 
underground  political  organization.  Later  both  this  League  and 
the  Burma  National  Army  joined  the  Allies  and  helped  to  expel 
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the  Japanese  from  Burma.  Their  puppet,  Dr.  Ba  Maw,  fled  to 
Japan,  and  in  October  1945  the  British-controlled  civil  govern- 
ment was  re-established  in  Burma.  Aung  San  then  was  the  ack- 
nowledged Burman  Nationalist  leader.  In  the  Anti-Fascist  Free- 
dom League  he  had  an  organized  political  party  with  a  programme 
of  independence  for  Burma. 
In  1943  the  British  Government  announced: 

It  is  and  has  consistently  been  our  aim  to  assist  her  [i.e.  Burma's] 
political  development  till  she  can  sustain  the  responsibility  of  com- 
plete self-government  within  the  British  Commonwealth  and  conse- 
quently attain  a  status  equal  to  that  of  the  Dominions  and  of  this 
country. 

However,  this  declaration  seemed  too  vague  and  hedged  in  with 
reservations  to  satisfy  Burman  Nationalists.  Negotiations  between 
them  and  the  British  authorities  resumed  after  the  defeat  of  Japan 
failed  to  bring  agreement.  In  September  1946  a  new  Governor 
appointed  a  Burman-controlled  executive  council  with  Aung  San 
as  deputy  chairman,  which  meant  Prime  Minister.  Three  months 
later  Mr.  Attlee  announced  the  British  Government's  decision  to 
review  its  policy  toward  Burma. 

We  do  not  desire  [he  said]  to  retain  within  the  Commonwealth  and 
Empire  any  unwilling  peoples.  It  is  for  the  people  of  Burma  to 

decide  their  own  future We  consider  that  the  new  constitution 

for  Burma  should  be  decided  by  the  nationals  of  Burma. 

A  conference  in  London  between  the  British  Government  and 
an  influential  delegation  from  Burma  cleared  the  way  for  the 
eventual  separation  of  Burma  from  the  British  Empire.  A  consti- 
tuent assembly,  chosen  by  the  method  provided  under  the  1935 
Act,  was  elected  in  April  1947.  During  the  interim  period  of  con- 
stitution-making a  legislative  council,  drawn  in  the  main  from 
this  assembly,  functioned  as  a  Parliament.  Aung  San's  party 
secured  173  of  the  'ordinary'  182  seats  in  the  constituent  assembly 
which  began  its  work  on  10  June  1947.  Five  weeks  later  a  band  of 
assassins  stormed  into  a  Cabinet  meeting  and  shot  down  Prime 
Minister  San  and  six  of  his  colleagues.  Thakin  Nu  (later  U  Nu) 
then  formed  a  new  executive  council.  Having  visited  London  and 
negotiated  a  treaty  which  recognized  the  independence  of  Burma, 
he  took  the  lead  in  drafting  the  constitution  for  the  new  state.  The 
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British  Parliament  then  passed  the  Burma  Independence  Act 
which  recognized  *  Burma  as  a  country  not  within  His  Majesty's 

Dominions  and  not  entitled  to  His  Majesty's  protection ' 

January  4th,  1948,  was  chosen  as  Independence  Day.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  Indian  princely  states,  the  British  sovereign  abrogated 
all  treaties  and  engagements  with  the  Karenni  states  which  had 
been  attached  rather  loosely  to  the  dependency  of  Burma. 

On  the  appointed  day  the  last  British  Governor,  Sir  Hubert 
Ranee,  handed  the  charge  of  the  Republic  of  the  Union  of  Burma 
to  its  first  President,  a  Shan  chieftain,  Sao  Shave  Thaik.  Thakin  Nu 
continued  as  Prime  Minister  and  virtual  ruler  of  the  country 
which,  with  respect  to  the  Karenni  (or  Karen)  and  the  Shan  states, 
had  adopted  a  semi-federal  government.  From  the  beginning  of 
her  independence,  the  Union  of  Burma  suffered  from  serious 
internal  disturbances  caused  by  Communists,  by  the  Karens,  and 
by  tribal  areas  which  sought  more  local  autonomy.  Separated  from 
the  Commonwealth,  Burma  continued  to  be  closely  affiliated  with 
its  members,  and  in  government  as  in  business,  Burma  kept  an 
unmistakably  British  imprint. 

In  Ceylon  the  strange  hybrid  State  Council  with  both  executive 
and  legislative  functions  worked  badly.  Discussions  of  reform 
were  interrupted  by  the  war,  but  in  1941  the  Imperial  Government 
promised  new  inquiries  and  possible  changes  after  the  conflict 
ended.  This  announcement  did  not  satisfy  Ceylonese  nationalists 
whose  attacks  on  British  imperialism  waxed  more  bitter  each  year. 
Recognizing  the  need  for  positive  action,  the  British  Government 
in  May  1943  issued  a  lengthy  statement  with  a  definite  assurance 
that  post-war  reforms  would  include  'full  responsible  Govern- 
ment under  the  Crown  in  all  matters  of  internal  civil  administra- 
tion', but  defence  and  external  affairs  would  remain  under  British 
control.  Other  matters,  among  which  were  commerce,  currency, 
shipping,  and  laws  concerning  religion,  might  be  subject  to  the 
Governor's  veto  and  referred  to  the  Imperial  Government.  Within 
this  general  framework,  the  Ceylon  Board  of  Ministers  was  invited 
to  draft  a  constitution  which,  if  approved  by  three-fourths  of  the 
Council  of  State,  would  be  examined  by  a  suitable  commission  or 
conference.  In  February  1944  a  Ceylonese  constitutional  plan  was 
submitted  to  the  British  Government  which  decided  to  send  a 
special  commission  to  the  island  'to  examine  and  discuss  any  pro- 
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posals  for  constitutional  reform . . .  [and]  to  advise  His  Majesty's 
Government  on  all  measures  necessary  to  attain  that  object9. 

In  Ceylon  this  action  was  considered  a  violation  of  the  1943 
declaration.  Ceylonese  Ministers  refused  to  co-operate  with  the 
commission  and  withdrew  their  draft  constitution.  In  March  1945, 
before  the  commission  had  submitted  its  plan,  the  Ceylon  Council 
of  State  by  a  vote  of  forty  to  seven  passed  a  bill  conferring  imme- 
diate dominion  status  on  the  island.  But  this  bill  failed  to  receive 
royal  assent.  Later  that  year,  the  commission  headed  by  Lord 
Soulbury  presented  its  recommendations.  D.  S.  Senanayake,  Leader 
of  the  Ceylonese  Nationalists,  and  the  British  Colonial  Secretary 
Mr.  Creech  Jones,  were  men  of  goodwill,  moderate  and  willing  to 
negotiate  in  a  friendly  fashion.  A  new  Constitution  for  Ceylon 
incorporated  proposals  made  by  the  Soulbury  Commission  as  well 
as  several  made  by  the  Ceylonese  Ministers.  On  the  basis  of  suc- 
cessive Orders-in-Council  and  the  Ceylon  Independence  Act  1947, 
passed  by  the  British  Parliament,  Ceylon  was  proclaimed  a 
Dominion  as  of  4  February  1948.  The  Statute  of  Westminster 
was  extended  to  the  island,  and  on  22  October  1948  the  Com- 
monwealth Prime  Ministers  recognized  Ceylon's  independence 
and  affirmed  that  'Ceylon  enjoys  the  same  sovereign  independent 
status  as  the  other  self-governing  countries  of  the  Common- 
wealth. . . .' 

The  constitution  of  the  new  dominion  followed  British  models. 
It  provided  for  a  Cabinet  responsible  to  the  popularly  elected 
House  of  Representatives.  This  body  consists  of  ninety-five  mem- 
bers chosen  for  territorial  constituencies  by  adult  suffrage,  and  six 
additional  members  appointed  by  the  Governor-General— a  device 
which  gave  representation  to  certain  minority  interests.  Ceylonese 
communal  problems  practically  disappeared  with  an  arrangement 
of  electoral  districts  worked  out  in  1943-44  by  the  Ceylon  Ministry 
which  allowed  special  weightage  to  the  more  thinly  populated  sec- 
tions of  the  island.  Of  the  Senate's  thirty  members,  fifteen  are  elected 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  fifteen  nominated  by  the 
Governor-General,  i.e.  the  government  of  the  day.  Because  the 
power  of  the  Senate  is  severely  limited,  this  arrangement,  pro- 
posed by  the  Soulbury  Commission,  was  accepted  by  the  Cey- 
lonese. 

The  United  National  Party,  ably  led  by  Senanayake,  won  the 
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election  of  1947.  The  Opposition  was  divided,  and  on  it  the  Com- 
munists exerted  considerable  influence.  Largely  due  to  Communist 
propaganda,  Ceylon  in  August  1953  had  bloody  riots  (ostensibly 
in  protest  against  the  high  price  on  rice)  which  necessitated  use  of 
the  military.  The  second  general  election  in  May  1953,  was  again 
won  by  the  United  National  Party,  which  later  that  year  chose  as 
Leader  and  Head  of  the  Government  Sir  John  Kotalawala  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Dudley  Senanayake,  son  of  the  first  Prime  Minister.  In 
the  following  year,  Ceylon  received  as  its  second  Governor- 
General  a  native  son,  Sir  Oliver  Goonetillike,  who  had  long  been 
active  in  the  island's  politics. 

Although  prosperous  during  and  after  the  war  years  because 
of  the  high  prices  on  its  exports,  Ceylon  found  it  difficult  to  pro- 
vide employment  and  food  for  a  population  which  in  1955  num- 
bered more  than  8^  millions.  Since  the  island  did  not  attract 
foreign  capital,  its  government  had  to  promote  both  primary  and 
secondary  industries.  Favoured  by  trade  balances  and  budget  sur- 
pluses, new  government  enterprises  were  launched,  among  which 
colonization  schemes  held  a  prominent  place.  With  the  use  of 
D.D.T.,  malaria-infected  areas  were  made  safe  for  settlements. 
But  improved  health  conditions  increased  population  pressure.  In 
recent  years  Ceylon  has,  like  India,  furnished  support  for  the 
Malthusian  theory.  Circumstances  rather  than  inclination  in  1954 
forced  the  Government  of  Ceylon  to  conclude  a  trade  agreement 
with  Communist  China  whereby  rubber  was  to  be  exchanged  for 
much-needed  rice. 

As  Pakistan  has  had  disputes  with  India  over  Kashmir  and 
other  issues,  so  Ceylon  has  experienced  difficulties  with  her  large 
neighbour  concerning  privileges  demanded  by  migrant  Tamils 
who  want  to  share  the  benefits  of  Ceylonese  nationals  without  sur- 
rendering their  status  as  Indians.  Occasionally  Mr.  Nehru's  dis- 
play of  arrogance  in  negotiations  has  made  it  hard  to  reach  a 
definite  agreement.  Without  proclaiming  adherence  to  a  socialist 
ideology  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Nehru,  the  Government  of  Ceylon 
has  since  1947  pursued  a  policy  of  State  Socialism. 

In  the  efforts  to  promote  economic  and  social  well-being  the 
democratic  Government  of  Ceylon  has  followed  patterns  generally 
established  in  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  Unlike  India 
and  Pakistan,  Ceylon  has  shown  little  desire  to  loosen  Com- 
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monwealth  ties.  Ceylon  recognized  Queen  Elizabeth  II  as 
liege  lady.  Alone  among  the  Asian  members  of  the  Common- 
wealth, Ceylon  continued  appeals  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,  The  island's  middle  class  maintained  close  cul- 
tural, economic  and  social  connexions  with  Britain.  Politically  the 
four  Asian  succession  states  to  the  British  Empire,  Burma,  Ceylon, 
India,  and  Pakistan,  are  still  British  nations. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

The  British  Empire:  The  Political  Scene 

THE  British  Empire  as  distinct  from  the  Commonwealth  consisted 
in  our  period  of  about  half  a  hundred  separate  political  units,  all 
dependencies  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Their  state  of  dependence 
varied  from  that  of  British  SomaSland,  where  the  Governor  issued 
ordinances  without  the  assistance  of  either  an  executive  or  a  legis- 
lative council,  to  that  of  Southern  Rhodesia  which,  after  1923,  was 
completely  self-governing  except  in  external  affairs.  Among  the 
dependencies  were  trusteeship  territories  such  as  Tanganyika 
whose  administration  was  supervised  by  the  United  Nations;  con- 
dominiums, which  were  governed  jointly  by  Britain  and  some 
foreign  power;  and  others  classified  as  protected  states,  protec- 
torates, or  colonies.  Only  the  Colonies  were  formally  incorporated 
in  the  British  realm.  In  Britain  the  administrative  agency  for  the 
condominiums  was  the  foreign  office;  Southern  Rhodesia  and  the 
high  commission  territories  in  South  Africa  came  under  the  Com- 
monwealth Relations  Office;  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
dependencies  were  administered  by  the  Colonial  Office. 

However,  on  many  occasions  other  departments  of  the  British 
Government  had  a  share  in  handling  the  affairs  of  dependencies. 
The  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Treasury  frequently  passed  judgment 
on  intra-imperial  policies  and  problems.  During  and  after  World 
War  II  the  Ministries  of  Food  and  Supply  played  a  vital  role  in 
colonial  affairs.  From  time  to  time  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
in  Britain  examu^ed  and  reported  on  colonial  legislation,  and  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  served  as  the  supreme 
court  for  the  entire  colonial  empire. 

As  the  century  approached  the  half-way  mark,  intra-imperial 
problems  multiplied  and  grew  more  complex.  This  in  turn  necessi- 
tated a  vast  enlargement  of  the  Colonial  Office  staff  and  the  crea- 
tion of  many  additional  boards,  committees,  and  councils.  Several 
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of  these  agencies  were  assigned  duties  connected  with  the  colonial 
development  and  welfare  programmes,  of  which  more  will  be  said 
in  another  chapter.  Under  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
but  separated  from  the  Colonial  Office,  were  the  departments  of 
the  Crown  agents  and  of  colonial  audit.  The  three  Crown  agents 
acted  for  the  colonial  governments  and  their  sub-divisions.  The 
agents  performed  a  multitude  of  business  transactions  and  ren- 
dered a  variety  of  technological  services,  from  designing  and  test- 
ing material  for  bridges  to  the  sale  of  postage  stamps  and  govern- 
ment publications.  The  director  of  the  colonial  audit  department 
supervised  the  work  of  all  audit  officials  in  the  Colonies.  The 
expenses  connected  with  this  office  were,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Crown  agents,  prorated  among  the  governments  served.  Recogniz- 
ing the  stigma  attached  to  the  term  'Colonies',  the  title  'Crown 
agents  for  the  Colonies'  was,  in  April  1954,  changed  to  'Crown 
agents  of  overseas  governments  and  administrations'. 

Elsewhere  attention  has  been  called  to  recent  contractions  of 
British  imperial  frontiers  by  the  surrender  of  the  mandates  of  Iraq 
and  Palestine  and  of  the  condominium  over  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan.  The  elevation  of  Ceylon  to  full  membership  in  the  Com- 
monwealth further  reduced  the  area  administered  by  the  United 
Kingdom  Government.  The  war  and  post-war  years  accelerated 
the  growth  of  democratic  political  institutions  in  British  depen- 
dencies. British  statesmen,  irrespective  of  political  affiliations, 
agreed  to  implement  the  principles  enunciated  by  President 
Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister  Churchill  in  the  Atlantic  Charter 
'[to]  respect  the  right  of  all  peoples  to  choose  the  form  of  govern- 
ment under  which  they  will  live 'A  brief  sketch  of  these  politi- 
cal changes  in  the  years  1931-39  will  be  followed  by  a  somewhat 
fuller  treatment  of  the  political  impacts  of  World  War  II  on  the 
British  Overseas  Empire  and  by  an  account  of  the  progress  of  self- 
government  in  British  dependencies,  1945-55. 

In  the  1930's  only  slight  political  advance  took  place  in  the 
British  Colonies  while  at  the  same  time  concessions  granted  to 
Malta  and  Cyprus  were  withdrawn  because  of  the  turmoil  which 
they  precipitated.  Ceylon  was  given  a  new  constitution  which, 
though  unworkable,  provided  the  Ceylonese  with  valuable  politi- 
cal experience.  The  system  of  indirect  rule  established  by  Lugard 
in  Nigeria  was  extended  to  sections  of  Tanganyika.  But  expecta- 
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tions  of  benefits  from  this  much-heralded  system  failed  to  material- 
ize. The  new  generation  of  Africans  opposed  the  shoring-up  of  the 
power  of  chiefs.  Rather,  they  looked  for  the  introduction  of  self- 
government  of  the  British  type,  with  Africa  for  the  Africans  as  the 
ultimate  goal  In  the  early  1930's  economic  depression  and  labour 
unrest  afflicted  most  of  the  colonies.  Suffering  fostered  criticism 
of  British  rule,  and  colonial  peoples  clamoured  for  the  rights  freely 
granted  to  the  Dominions. 

Except  for  the  building  of  a  naval  base  at  Singapore  (a  base 
which  when  put  to  the  test  disappointed  all  expectations)  the 
British  dependencies  were  as  unprepared  for  the  Second  World 
War  as  they  had  been  for  the  First.  They  automatically  entered 
the  War  with  Britain,  and  many  of  them  were  deeply  affected  by 
the  conflict.  For  three  years  most  of  the  British-controlled  terri- 
tories in  South-east  Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific  were  in  Japanese 
hands;  Somaliland  was  occupied  for  a  brief  period  by  the  Italians; 
Malta  suffered  grievously  from  enemy  bombing;  Kenya  and  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  were  threatened  with  hostile  invasion;  and 
in  the  summer  of  1 942  the  British  West  Indies  were  virtually  block- 
aded by  German  submarines  operating  in  the  Caribbean.  But  much 
hardship  was  avoided  because  the  British  Government  bought  all 
exportable  colonial  surpluses  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials. 

As  will  be  shown  later,  certain  colonial  export  industries  were 
stimulated  by  the  war.  Especially  after  Japan's  entrance  into  the 
conflict,  the  African  and  West  Indian  colonies  were  encouraged 
to  produce  more  and  more  of  cotton,  minerals,  oil-seeds,  and 
rubber.  Dependent  peoples  were  made  to  feel  that  their  efforts 
might  help  decide  the  outcome  of  great  international  issues;  war 
profits  built  economic  bases  for  political  and  social  progress.  For 
the  first  time  African  units  in  the  British  Army  served  outside  their 
own  continent.  East  African  soldiers  participated  in  the  British 
occupation  of  Madagascar,  and  three  infantry  divisions  recruited 
from  the  Gambia  and  Nigeria  took  a  notable  part  in  the  Burmese 
campaign  of  1944-45.  Before  the  end  of  the  war  about  374,000 
Africans  had  entered  military  units  for  combat  or  ancillary  ser- 
vice, and  the  total  for  the  colonial  empire  reached  473,000. 
Approximately  15,000  colonial  seamen  served  in  the  merchant 
marine,  and  native  women  from  various  colonies  enlisted  for 
auxiliary  services  either  at  home  or  in  Britain.  While  several 
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colonial  governments  were  given  power  to  exact  compulsory 
service,  this  power  was  not  generally  used.  Enlistments  in  fighting 
units  were  voluntary.  The  casualties  suffered  by  the  colonial  forces 
in  World  War  II  amounted  to  nearly  7,000  killed,  an  equal  num- 
ber wounded,  and  over  8,000  prisoners  of  war. 

War  service  profoundly  affected  tens  of  thousands  of  Africans. 
They  acquitted  themselves  well  against  Italians  and  Japanese. 
Nigerians  in  particular  were  proud  of  the  battle  honours  won  by 
their  sons.  Furthermore,  life  in  the  army  provided  Africans  with 
new  experiences  and  new  skills.  They  learned  to  adapt  themselves 
to  strange  conditions,  unaccustomed  foods,  and  improved  stan- 
dards of  hygiene.  It  was  demonstrated  that  in  war  Africans  could 
hold  their  own  against  Asians  and  Europeans.  Sons  of  Africa 
gained  a  new  appreciation  of  their  own  capacity,  a  different  out- 
look on  life,  an  increased  self-respect.  To  counteract  enemy  propa- 
ganda in  the  dependencies,  British  authorities  created  an  elaborate 
war  information  service.  Africans,  Asians  and  West  Indians  were 
told  that  the  fundamental  issues  in  the  world  conflict  were  political 
democracy  and  human  rights.  They  were  urged  to  work  and  fight 
for  those  ideals.  Quite  naturally,  Colonials  expected  that  self- 
government  would  be  part  of  their  share  in  the  fruits  of  victory.  In 
this  they  were  also  encouraged  by  a  statement  made  in  July  1942 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  'We  are  pledged',  he 
said,  'to  guide  colonial  people  along  the  road  to  self-government 
within  the  framework  of  the  British  Empire.'  While  the  War 
delayed  the  implementation  of  this  promise,  definite  commitments 
for  self-rule  were  made  to  Ceylon,  Malta,  and  Nigeria;  unofficial 
or  elective  majorities  were  provided  for  the  legislative  councils  of 
British  Guiana,  the  Gold  Coast,  Northern  Rhodesia,  and  Trinidad; 
and  the  Jamaican  constitution  of  1944  advanced  that  ancient 
British  colony  far  on  the  road  toward  complete  local  autonomy, 

War  problems  necessitated  co-operation  between  neighbouring 
British  colonies.  In  West  Africa  a  governors'  conference  estab- 
lished in  August  1939  was  superseded  in  1942  by  the  appointment 
of  a  British  Cabinet  Minister  resident  in  that  area.  His  special  duty 
was  to  ensure  efficient  co-operation  in  the  war  effort  between  the 
Gambia,  Sierra  Leone,  the  Gold  Coast,  and  Nigeria.  The  East 
African  Governors'  Conference  was  strengthened,  and  in  1944 
a  central  African  Council  was  set  up  for  Nyasaland  and  the 
Q* 
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Rhodesias.  The  establishment  in  1942  of  the  Anglo-American 
Caribbean  Commission  and  two  years  later  of  the  West  Indian 
Conference  also  pointed  toward  regional  consultation  and  co- 
operation. 

Although  the  speed  of  political  change  varied  from  region  to 
region,  the  general  direction  in  the  period  1945-55  was  that  of 
markedly  greater  participation  of  colonial  peoples  in  their  own 
government.  Dependencies  of  the  Crown  colony  type,  where  prac- 
tically all  governmental  power  was  vested  in  the  Governor,  moved 
toward  a  representative  system  in  which  elected  representatives 
formed  either  a  majority  or  the  entire  legislative  assembly.  The 
ultimate  goal  for  most  of  the  colonies  was  responsible  govern- 
ment with  the  executive  accountable  to  the  elected  branch  of  the 
legislature.  Large  and  populous  dependencies  such  as  the  Gold 
Coast  and  Nigeria  looked  toward  membership  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Nations. 

Following  the  method  of  regional  organization  used  in  an 
earlier  chapter,  we  shall  first  record  events  in  Britain's  American 
colonies,  and  then  proceed  to  those  in  the  Mediterranean,  Africa, 
Asia,  and  Oceania. 

During  and  after  World  War  II,  vote  by  secret  ballot  and  uni- 
versal suffrage  became  the  rule  in  the  British  West  Indies.  Interest 
in  politics  grew,  and  leaders  like  Mr.  W.  A.  Bustamante  and  Mr. 
N.  W.  Manley  in  Jamaica  organized  political  parties  after  British 
and  American  models,  and  conducted  vigorous  campaigns  on 
public  platforms  and  in  the  local  press.  The  colonies  in  this  area 
rapidly  moved  out  of  the  doldrums. 

Trinidad  and  British  Guiana  had  been  acquired  by  Britain  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  and  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Both  long  retained  traces  of  their  Spanish  and  Dutch  origin. 
Not  until  1924  did  elective  members  join  the  legislative  council  of 
Trinidad  and  Tobago.  But  in  the  1940's  democratizing  changes 
came  in  quick  succession,  and  a  constitution  of  1949  gave  the 
elected  members  a  decisive  majority  in  the  legislature.  In  British 
Guiana  old  Dutch  institutions  survived  until  1928,  when  the 
colony  was  granted  a  mixed  legislative  council  with  an  elected 
minority.  Here,  too,  the  war  years  brought  reforms  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  then  became  the  majority.  Both  colonies 
received  a  hybrid  type  of  executive  council  with  some  members 
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chosen  directly  by  the  legislature  and  others  selected  by  the  Gover- 
nor. But  in  1953,  as  a  new  constitution  for  British  Guiana  was 
being  inaugurated,  the  leader  of  the  strongest  political  party,  Dr. 
C.  B.  Jagan,  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  subversion  and  the  consti- 
tution was  suspended.  The  Imperial  Government,  however, 
pledged  itself  to  restore  British  Guiana's  democratic  government 
at  an  early  date. 

Jamaica,  by  far  the  most  populous  of  the  British  West  Indian 
dependencies,  in  1944  was  granted  a  new  constitution  with  a 
House  of  Representatives  elected  by  adult  suffrage.  While  the 
Governor  continued  to  preside  over  the  Executive  Council,  the 
post  of  chief  minister  went  to  the  leader  of  the  majority  party  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  which  he  was  to  choose  seven 
colleagues.  When  Bustamante's  Labour  Party  won  the  first  elec- 
tion he  became  in  fact  Jamaica's  Prime  Minister,  and  he  held  this 
post  until  the  winter  of  1955  when  he  was  replaced  by  Mr.  Manley 
whose  People's  National  Party  had  won  at  the  polls.  By  this  time 
Jamaica  had  virtually  responsible  government;  it  was  recognized 
by  Britain  that  further  constitutional  changes  must  be  handled  by 
the  Jamaicans  themselves. 

The  old-style  representative  government  (with  a  nominated 
upper  and  an  elected  lower  house)  existing  in  the  Bahamas,  Bar- 
bados, and  the  Bermudas  underwent  few  changes  in  our  period. 
However,  since  1  February  1953,  Barbados  has  had  a  ministerial 
system  with  a  Prime  Minister  and  four  other  Ministers  responsible 
to  the  House  of  Assembly.  The  Ministry  has  charge  of  all  adminis- 
tration except  defence,  external  affairs,  government  personnel,  and 
internal  security.  Thus  British  West  Indian  colonies  have  secured 
a  modified  type  of  responsible  government  reminiscent  of  the 
dyarchy  established  in  the  provinces  of  India  by  the  1919  consti- 
tution. Another  characteristic  of  new  West  Indian  constitutions 
has  been  the  advisory  committee  system  which  resembled  that  of 
Ceylon  under  the  ill-starred  1931  fundamental  law. 

After  the  Second  World  War,  attempts  to  form  some  sort  of  a 
British  Caribbean  or  West  Indian  Federation  were  pushed  with 
much  vigour.  Though  long  favoured  by  the  Imperial  Government, 
the  local  opposition  to  submerging  the  many  separate  units  into  a 
larger  whole  proved  very  formidable.  Not  only  were  the  smaller 
colonies  fearful  of  domination  by  Jamaica,  but  those  on  the  main- 
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land,  British  Guiana  and  British  Honduras,  were  unwilling  to 
permit  free  migration  within  the  proposed  federation.  By  1955  the 
prospects  were,  therefore,  that  whatever  form  the  new  state  would 
take,  whether  a  federation  or  a  union,  the  Bahamas,  the  Bermudas, 
British  Guiana,  and  British  Honduras  might  refuse  to  join  it. 

The  War  brought  the  Caribbean  area  into  an  international 
prominence  unknown  since  the  eighteenth  century.  To  safeguard 
the  Americas,  especially  the  Panama  Canal,  the  United  States 
secured  bases  in  the  British  West  Indies.  Later  the  wide-ranging 
activities  of  German  submarines  disclosed  the  importance  of  this 
neglected  region  for  the  sea  and  air  defence  of  the  United  States. 
The  Caribbean  regional  pacts  testified  to  a  new  interest  in  the 
West  Indies. 

Lack  of  resources  as  well  as  the  absence  of  geographical  unity 
may  preclude  the  formation  of  a  distinct  British  West  Indian 
dominion.  But  the  possibility  that  any  of  the  Caribbean  depen- 
dencies of  Britain  will  exchange  her  sovereignty  for  that  of  any 
other  state  seems  more  remote.  The  inhabitants  of  British  West 
Indian  islands  cold-shouldered  suggestions,  thrown  out  in  the 
early  1930*s  by  American  Anglophobes,  that  these  possessions 
should  be  taken  as  payment  of  British  debt  to  the  United  States. 
Nor  have  residents  of  British  Honduras  evinced  enthusiasm  for 
joining  Guatemala  despite  the  urgency  with  which  the  latter  has 
pressed  her  suit  for  their  affection.  Though  British  West  Indians 
often  complain  of  the  treatment  received  from  Britain,  they  are 
content  to  remain  British  subjects. 

During  the  War  the  British  Mediterranean  dependencies  were 
in  the  front  line  of  fighting.  While  none  of  them  was  invaded,  all 
three  stood  in  danger  of  so  being.  At  the  time  Hitler  bestrode 
western  Europe,  the  Spanish  dictator  General  Franco  seriously 
considered  joining  Germany  and  Italy.  But  the  conditions  in  Spain 
were  chaotic  after  the  ravages  of  the  civil  war.  The  lure  of  Gib- 
raltar was  not  sufficient  for  General  Franco  to  stake  everything 
upon  a  gambler's  throw  which,  even  if  successful,  might  reduce 
Spain  to  a  German  or  an  Italian  satellite.  When  Hitler  failed  to 
invade  Britain  and  when  America  showed  where  her  sympathies 
lay,  Franco  stayed  his  hand.  In  the  meantime  Gibraltar  justified 
its  strategic  position  as  a  fortress  guarding  the  entrance  to  the 
Mediterranean. 
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With  the  end  of  the  War,  the  major  part  of  the  civilian  popula- 
tion returned  to  Gibraltar,  which  once  more  became  a  colony.  A 
constitution  of  1949  provided  for  a  legislative  council  with  three 
ex-officio,  two  nominated,  and  five  elected  members.  But  since 
Gibraltar  is  primarily  a  military  and  naval  outpost  of  the  British 
Empire,  it  is  likely  to  remain  a  Crown  colony  for  many  years  to 
come. 

The  courage  and  steadfastness  exhibited  by  the  Maltese  during 
the  War  caused  Malta  to  be  awarded  the  George  Cross  for  heroism 
and  devotion.  She  had  withstood  more  enemy  air  raids  than  any 
other  segment  of  the  British  Empire.  In  1947  responsible  govern- 
ment was  restored  to  Malta,  but  the  legislative  assembly  was  not 
permitted  to  pass  laws  touching  public  safety,  defence,  external 
relations,  currency,  and  immigration.  Dissatisfied  with  the  colony's 
ambiguous  position,  the  Government  of  Malta  in  1955  took  the 
unprecedented  step  of  asking  for  incorporation  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  manner  of  Northern  Ireland. 

A  request  of  an  opposite  nature  came  from  John  Bull's  other 
Mediterranean  island,  Cyprus.  In  1943  elective  municipal  coun- 
cils were  restored,  and  three  years  later  the  Cypriots  were  offered 
a  consultative  assembly  whose  primary  purpose  would  be 

To  make  recommendations  to  His  Majesty's  Government  on  the 
form  of  constitution  to  be  established  in  order  to  secure  the  partici- 
pation of  the  people  of  Cyprus  in  the  direction  of  internal  affairs  of 
the  Island,  due  regard  being  paid  to  the  interests  of  minorities. 

However,  the  Greek  Nationalist  and  Orthodox  Church  elements 
boycotted  the  assembly.  In  a  truncated  form,  with  eighteen  instead 
of  forty  members,  this  body  tried  to  execute  its  assignment,  but 
when  seven  left-wing  members  withdrew  over  the  issue  of  self- 
government  the  attempt  was  abandoned.  Agitation  for  union  with 
Greece  CEnosisO  waxed  violent  in  1954  following  the  announce- 
ment that  Cyprus  would  replace  Suez  as  the  chief  bastion  of 
British  power  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  Anti-British  demon- 
strations racked  Athens;  Anglophobes  the  world  over  pointed  to 
the  denial  of  self-determination  to  Cyprus  as  definite  proof  that 
old-style  British  imperialism  was  still  very  much  alive.  In  reply  to 
critics,  the  British  Government  rather  lamely  called  attention  to 
the  opposition  of  Cypriot  Moslems,  constituting  about  twenty  per 
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cent  of  the  population,  to  becoming  Greek  subjects,  and  noted  the 
strategic  importance  of  the  island.  To  consider  international 
aspects  of  the  Cyprus  question,  Britain  in  the  summer  of  1955 
invited  Greece  and  Turkey  to  join  her  in  conference. 

As  indicated  earlier,  sections  of  the  British  Empire  in  Africa 
were  on  the  battle  front  in  World  War  II;  all  felt  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  repercussions  of  the  great  conflict.  In  this  chap- 
ter we  are,  however,  concerned  primarily  with  the  political  aspects. 
Since  1939  Africa  has  experienced  a  political  awakening  unpre- 
cedented in  her  history.  The  effects  on  British  Africa  of  this 
awakening  were  numerous  and  climactic.  In  eastern  Africa  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  decided  in  favour  of  independence;  the 
powerful  Baganda  tribe  of  Uganda  became  involved  in  a  quarrel 
with  the  British  authorities;  in  the  Kenya  Colony  disaffected 
Kikuyu  tribesmen  started  an  anti-British  and  anti-European 
movement  which  caused  the  Government  immense  difficulties. 
The  three  central  African  British  dependencies  formed  a  federa- 
tion controlled  by  the  European  minority.  And  in  western  Africa, 
the  Gold  Coast  and  Nigeria  advanced  rapidly  toward  the  status 
of  self-governing  dominions. 

By  1955  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  stood  ready  to  proclaim 
itself  a  sovereign  republic  with  no  political  British  or  Egyptian 
ties.  The  exodus  of  British  administrators  and  technicians  had 
begun.  Dismay  mingled  with  pride  in  the  hearts  of  Britons  as  they 
viewed  the  land,  which  they  had  taken  over  in  1898  as  one  of  the 
poorest  and  most  disease-ridden  and  fear-haunted  areas  of  Africa, 
now  standing  on  the  threshold  of  independent  existence.  They 
were  concerned  lest  even-handed  justice  would  depart  from  the 
area,  that  the  sanitary  services  in  Khartoum  would  be  neglected, 
and  that  silt  would  clog  the  irrigation  ditches  in  the  Gezira  district 
to  which  British  enterprise  had  brought  prosperity,  but  under  the 
British  aegis  the  Sudanese  had  reached  a  stage  at  which  they 
thought  they  could  go  it  alone,  and  the  British-trained  Sudan 
defence  force  would,  it  was  believed,  suffice  to  keep  order  within 
the  country  and  ward  off  danger  from  without. 

The  Uganda  Protectorate,  organized  in  1897,  consisted  of  four 
provinces  each  roughly  corresponding  to  a  former  kingdom. 
Among  these  Buganda  with  its  King  (the  Kabaka)  and  a  Parlia- 
ment (the  Lukiko)  was  by  far  the  strongest.  It  had  a  long  and 
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relatively  honourable  history;  its  people,  the  Baganda,  were 
anxious  to  be  considered  a  nation.  In  1944  the  Kabaka  and  his 
council  were  given  increased  responsibility  in  the  government  of 
Buganda.  The  next  year  the  Government  was  democratized  to  the 
extent  that  thirty-one  of  the  eighty-nine  members  of  the  Lukiko 
were  elected. 

In  the  meantime  outside  pressure  on  the  Baganda  increased. 
Their  economic  and  social  life  was  being  cast  in  a  Western  mould. 
Although  in  Uganda  Europeans  and  Asians  constituted  only  a  tiny 
minority  of  the  population,  the  legislative  council  of  1948  had 
three  Europeans,  three  Asians  and  only  four  Africans  among  its 
unofficial  members.  Two  years  later  these  numbers  were  increased 
respectively  to  four,  four,  and  eight.  But  the  other  members  of 
the  council  (eight  ex-officio  and  nine  nominated  official  members) 
effectively  checked  the  influence  of  the  Africans.  An  additional 
grievance  of  the  Baganda  was  that  Buganda  was  treated  exactly 
as  any  of  the  other  provinces  of  the  protectorate.  When  Cambridge- 
educated  Kabaka  Mutesa  II  returned  to  Buganda  in  1949,  he 
found  his  people  sullen  and  dissatisfied.  Not  only  were  they  re- 
duced to  a  status  of  equality  with  the  other  sections  of  Uganda, 
but  plans  for  an  East  African  federation  threatened  further  to 
submerge  the  Baganda  and  to  fasten  dominance  by  a  European 
minority  on  the  entire  region.  The  years  1945-49  saw  much  disorder 
in  Uganda.  Anti-British  propaganda  fomented  hatred  of  the  pro- 
tectorate government.  In  this  agitation  traditionalism  mingled  with 
modern  ideas.  The  great  hydro-electric  power  project  at  Owen 
Falls  on  the  Nile  was  opposed  because  the  dam  would  submerge  a 
large  area  of  land,  and  a  proposed  canal  was  denounced  as  a 
scheme  to  split  Buganda.  Cotton  growers  requested  a  larger  share 
in  the  profit  from  the  sale  of  their  produce,  and  political  agitators 
demanded  that  the  Buganda  Lukiko  should  be  an  elected  body. 
Reckless  charges  were  tossed  about.  Semakula  Mulumba,  also 
known  as  Brother  Francis,  leader  of  the  radical  Bataka  Party  in 
Buganda,  called  government  officials  and  missionaries  humbugs 
and  liars,  and  while  he  was  in  London  he  made  contacts  with 
Russian  Communists.  Upon  returning  to  Buganda,  Kabaka 
Mutesa  was  waited  upon  by  a  delegation  that  shouted;  'We  want 
freedom!'  Native  chiefs  as  well  as  European  and  Asian  traders 
were  attacked  in  bitter  terms. 
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As  a  concession  to  the  radicals,  the  protectorate  government 
established  an  elected  majority  in  the  Lukiko.  Agrarian  demands 
were  met  by  encouraging  farmers'  co-operatives.  But  at  the  same 
time  the  fear  of  foreign  economic  dominance  was  stimulated  by 
the  progress  made  on  the  Owen  Falls  power  project  and  by  the 
opening  of  new  mines.  The  establishment  of  the  Federation  of 
Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  increased  the  apprehension  of  Baganda 
political  leaders  that  a  similar  organization  would  be  created  for 
East  Africa.  Mutesa  II  stood  by  his  people.  With  them  he  opposed 
the  industrialization  and  Europeanization  of  the  country,  and  the 
absorption  of  Buganda  into  a  centralized  Uganda  as  well  as  a 
federal  East  Africa.  Thus  he  ran  afoul  of  plans  by  the  Governor 
Sir  Andrew  Cohen  to  modernize  and  somewhat  democratize  the 
government  of  Uganda.  In  the  Governor's  judgment,  progress  re- 
quired that  Africans  be  assisted  by  Europeans  and  Asians. 
Thereby  Uganda  would  become  a  multiracial  country,  something 
the  Baganda  wanted  to  avoid  at  all  cost.  They  desired  that  Uganda 
be  purely  African  with  themselves  holding  a  dominant  position  in 
the  state.  In  August  1953  the  Uganda  legislative  council  was  re- 
formed on  a  multiracial  basis;  the  Africans  were  given  twenty 
members  in  a  council  of  fifty-six.  But  the  Buganda  Government 
refused  to  co-operate  with  the  new  council  so  that  the  politically 
most  advanced  section  of  Uganda  was  not  directly  represented  on 
its  legislative  body.  The  nationalistic  aspirations  of  the  Baganda 
grew  in  strength,  and  by  the  autumn  of  1953  they  had  assumed 
concrete  form.  The  Baganda  wanted  their  own  country,  Buganda, 
to  separate  from  Uganda,  to  have  the  conduct  of  its  affairs  trans- 
ferred from  the  Colonial  to  the  Foreign  Office,  and  to  get  a  guar- 
antee that  no  East  African  federation  would  be  promulgated.  Only 
on  the  last  point  were  the  British  authorities  willing  to  compro- 
mise. When  King  Mutesa,  his  Ministers,  and  the  Lukiko  refused  to 
give  way,  the  Governor,  on  30  November  1953,  removed 
Mutesa  II  from  the  kingship  of  Buganda  and  banished  him  from 
the  country. 

These  drastic  actions  precipitated  a  crisis  which  in  the  summer 
of  1955  had  still  not  been  resolved.  The  Lukiko,  a  fairly  represen- 
tative body  with  sixty  of  its  eighty-nine  members  elected,  sup- 
ported Kabaka  Mutesa  and  requested  his  return.  The  Governor, 
on  the  other  hand,  demanded  his  formal  deposition  and  the  elec- 
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tion  of  a  new  King.  In  the  summer  of  1954  Sir  Keith  Hancock 
mediated  points  in  dispute.  It  was  proposed  that  the  Government 
of  Uganda  be  reformed  to  give  more  power  to  Africans;  that  the 
King  of  Buganda  become  a  constitutional  monarch  with  elected 
Ministers;  that  Buganda  develop  as  an  integral  part  of  Uganda 
which  should  not  be  included  in  any  East  African  federation.  A 
committee  of  the  Lukiko  accepted  these  proposals  in  principle, 
but  later  Baganda  opinion  hardened;  they  asked  the  immediate 
return  of  their  King  and  demanded  that  Uganda  be  recognized  as 
a  'purely'  instead  of  a  'primarily'  African  state.  This  point  was 
well  taken.  The  census  of  1948  disclosed  that  of  Uganda's  five 
millions  only  3,500  were  Europeans  and  34,000  Asians.  Africa's 
long-submerged  millions  raised  the  cry  'Africa  for  the  Africans'. 
To  resist  this  demand,  even  in  the  interest  of  good  government, 
may  well  spell  defeat  for  the  British  imperial  authorities. 

In  the  Kenya  Colony  the  'Africa  for  the  Africans'  issue  gave 
rise  to  the  terroristic  Mau  Mau  activities.  After  the  British  Crown 
took  over  the  domain  of  the  Imperial  East  Africa  Company, 
European  settlements  were  encouraged  in  the  Kenya  highlands. 
The  climate  of  this  region -was  healthful  and  the  land  practically 
unoccupied.  The  European  farms  gave  employment  to  many 
Africans  and  provided  badly  needed  articles  of  export  for  a 
country  basically  poor  in  natural  resources.  The  Europeans  formed 
only  a  small  minority  of  the  Kenya  population— in  1948  thirty 
thousand  out  of  five  and  a  quarter  million— but  it  was  large 
enough  to  create  a  demand  for  colonial  rule  which  in  Kenya  meant 
European  self-rule.  While  the  Colonial  Office  denied  this  request 
and  announced  that  Kenya  should  be  governed  in  the  interest  of 
the  Africans,  the  European  settlers  still  dominated  the  political  life 
of  the  colony.  Europeans  controlled  the  executive  and  legislative 
councils,  and  they  agitated  for  a  federated  East  Africa  patterned 
after  that  of  Central  Africa. 

In  Kenya  Africans  are  divided  into  many  tribes  among  whom 
the  Kikuyu  is  the  most  aggressive.  They  have  been  deprived  of 
lands  which  they  claimed,  and  when  European  settlers  made  this 
land  productive,  the  natives  clamoured  for  its  return.  Administra- 
tors, missionaries,  and  settlers  alike  showed  scant  respect  for 
Kikuyu  religion,  social  customs,  and  traditions.  Being  combative 
as  well  as  intelligent,  the  Kikuyu  formed  political  organizations  to 
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defend  their  way  of  life.  Among  these  the  Kikuyu  Central  Associa- 
tion, organized  in  1922,  lasted  until  1940  when  it  was  proscribed 
by  the  Government.  Many  students  of  East  African  affairs  con- 
sider Mau  Mau  simply  a  continuation  of  K.C.  A. 

In  1930,  under  the  influence  of  the  Kikuyu  Central  Association, 
the  Independent  Schools*  Association,  which  refused  to  co-operate 
with  the  colony's  education  department,  was  organized.  Kikuyu 
nationalism  thus  assumed  a  broad,  purely  African  base.  Exclusion 
from  participation  in  political  power  made  Africans  distrustful 
and  suspicious  of  Europeans.  Hot-heads  among  the  Kikuyu 
banded  into  a  secret  terroristic  association  bound  by  a  fearful 
oath.  The  Kikuyu  phrase  'Mau  Mau'  imitates  'the  half-snarling, 
half-gulping  noise  made  by  an  animal  when  bolting  food'.  The 
principal  purpose  of  the  organization,  as  stated  in  its  oath,  was  *to 
unite,  discipline  and  foster  political  consciousness  amongst  the 
Kikuyu,  with  the  ultimate  object  of  satisfying  the  political  aspira- 
tions of  its  leaders,  if  necessary  by  force'. 

The  organization  became  active  in  the  early  1950's,  and  late  in 
1952  a  state  of  emergency  was  declared.  Arson,  murder,  bloody 
and  obscene  rites  characterized  the  Mau  Mau  activities.  Though 
primarily  anti-European,  the  members  of  the  gang  were  particu- 
larly ferocious  in  their  treatment  of  African  Government  suppor- 
ters. The  prevalence  of  ancient  superstitions  greatly  aided  the 
Mau  Mau,  especially  by  hindering  efforts  to  discover  both  mem- 
bership in  the  band  and  its  secret  hiding-places.  The  movement 
impeded  progress  in  Kenya,  plunged  the  colony  into  debt,  and 
caused  a  considerable  drain  on  the  Imperial  Exchequer. 

Chiefly  because  of  the  situation  in  Kenya,  an  East  African 
Royal  Commission  was  appointed  which  reported  in  June  1955. 
While  its  assignment  dealt  mainly  with  economic  subjects  such  as 
landholding  and  land  utilization,  it  is  significant  for  our  present 
study  to  find  that  this  commission  urged  the  recognition  of  a  non- 
racial  concept  in  the  treatment  of  East  African  problems.  In  the 
end  this  should  lead  to  a  government  by  Africans  for  Africans. 
Perhaps  even  the  savagery  of  the  Mau  Mau  may  bring  nearer  the 
emancipation  of  the  sons  of  Africa. 

In  contrast  with  Uganda  and  Kenya,  the  political  life  of  the 
Tanganyika  trusteeship  territory  was  peaceful  after  the  Second 
World  War.  It,  too,  had  small  European  and  Asian  minorities. 
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With  a  total  population  of  seven  and  a  half  million  (1948  census) 
the  Europeans  numbered  10,648  and  the  Asians  44,300.  As  in  the 
other  two  territories,  political  weightage  favoured  the  alien  groups. 
Upon  the  grant  of  the  British  mandate  over  the  former  German 
East  Africa,  the  region  was  given  a  legislative  council  consisting  of 
thirteen  official  and  ten  unofficial  members  presided  over  by  the 
Governor.  In  November  1945,  this  council  was  enlarged  to  include 
fifteen  official  and  not  more  than  fourteen  unofficial  members 
among  whom  two  were  to  be  Africans.  In  the  following  year  Tan- 
ganyika became  a  trust  territory  under  the  system  established  by 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  On  19  April  1955  a  new  constitution, 
providing  for  a  legislative  council  of  sixty-one,  went  into  effect. 
Thirty-one  of  the  members,  seventeen  official  and  fourteen  unoffi- 
cial, formed  the  Government's  party.  Of  the  remaining  thirty,  ten 
were  Europeans,  ten  Asians,  and  ten  Africans,  all  nominated  by 
the  Government.  Of  the  executive  council's  fourteen  members 
eight  were  official  and  six  unofficial— two  for  each  of  the  African, 
Asian,  and  European  communities. 

In  the  1920's  plans  for  an  East  African  Federation  were  dis- 
cussed but  given  little  encouragement  in  London.  As  a  mandate, 
Tanganyika  could  not  be  merged  politically  with  the  British 
colonies  and  protectorates  of  the  region.  Federation  plans,  revived 
after  World  War  II  were,  as  we  have  seen,  strenuously  opposed  by 
the  powerful  Baganda  nation  of  Uganda.  However,  by  a  system  of 
Governor's  conferences  and  by  the  use  of  various  advisory  bodies 
a  certain  amount  of  uniformity  was  achieved  in  the  handling  of 
problems  common  to  Uganda,  Kenya,  and  Tanganyika. 

On  7  September  1953  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasa- 
land  (also  referred  to  as  the  Central  African  Federation)  came  into 
being.  This  Federation  was  unique  among  British  states  inasmuch 
as  it  included  one  self-governing  colony,  Southern  Rhodesia, 
whose  relations  with  the  United  Kingdom  came  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Commonwealth  Relations, 
while  the  two  other  members,  Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland, 
were  protectorates  administered  under  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies.  Moreover,  subject  to  the  supervision 
of  the  Imperial  Government,  Southern  Rhodesia  had  direct  con- 
trol over  native  affairs  while  the  two  protectorates  had  indirect 
rule  in  a  large  measure.  The  population  of  the  Federation,  in  1953 
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about  seven  millions,  was  overwhelmingly  African,  the  Europeans 
numbering  approximately  210,000,  of  whom  somewhat  more  than 
160,000  were  in  Southern  and  about  40,000  in  Northern  Rhodesia. 
In  the  days  of  the  South  Africa  Chartered  Company  European 
settlers  secured  large  land  grants  in  Southern  Rhodesia;  with  the 
opening  of  the  famous  Broken  Hill  copper-mines  in  Northern 
Rhodesia,  Europeans  entered  as  administrators,  technicians,  and 
skilled  labourers.  The  five  thousand  Europeans  in  Nyasaland 
were  in  the  main  connected  with  tea  plantations  and  with  mission- 
ary establishments. 

Both  before  and  after  the  federation,  Northern  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland  had  the  standard  British  Crown  colony  type  of  govern- 
ment with  the  governing  power  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the 
Governor.  After  1949  three  African  members  of  the  Nyasaland 
legislative  council  were  chosen  by  African  protectorate  councils 
and  one  Asian  by  the  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Northern 
Rhodesia,  with  ten  official  and  ten  elected  European  members  on 
its  legislative  council,  approached  the  representative  system  of 
government.  In  this  legislature  were  two  nominated  European 
members,  especially  selected  to  represent  the  interests  of  Africans, 
and  four  nominated  African  members. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  at  the  time  of  the  federation  Africans 
wielded  very  little  power  in  the  territories  concerned;  since  Euro- 
peans controlled  the  economic  life  in  all  three  countries,  educated 
Africans  and  friends  of  Africans  in  Britain  feared  that  the  Federa- 
tion would  perpetuate  this  dominance  and  lead  to  Apartheid  and 
African  bondage  of  the  type  found  in  the  South  African  Union. 
Proponents  of  federation,  led  by  Sir  Godfrey  Huggins  (later  Lord 
Malvern)  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  countered  by  asserting  that  pro- 
gress in  Central  Africa  depended  on  European  leadership.  Sir 
Godfrey  claimed  that  the  economic  and  social  problems  common 
to  that  area  could  be  handled  more  successfully  by  a  federation 
than  by  the  existing  separate  governments.  Britons  in  the  terri- 
tories were  concerned  about  Afrikaner  and  Asian  infiltration. 
They  were  anxious  to  preserve  and  extend  the  British  way  of  life 
and  to  attract  immigrants  from  the  British  Isles.  The  fact  that 
Northern  Rhodesia  annually  had  a  large  favourable  trade  balance 
while  the  other  two  territories  generally  had  trade  deficits  was 
another  important  issue  in  the  federation  debates. 
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Officially  launched  in  1949  the  Central  Africa  Federation 
movement  progressed  slowly  while  Labour  held  office  in  Britain. 
With  the  change  of  government  the  climate  of  official  opinion 
improved.  A  London  conference  of  representatives  from  the  three 
territories  drafted  a  federal  constitution  which  in  1953  was  passed 
by  the  United  Kingdom  Parliament. 

The  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  holds  a  status  more 
advanced  than  that  of  Southern  Rhodesia  yet  it  is  not  included 
among  the  nations  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  controls  external 
affairs,  defence,  immigration  and  other  important  services.  On 
1  July  1954  the  Federation  took  over  its  defence  forces.  Relations 
with  the  United  Kingdom  are  conducted  through  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Commonwealth  Relations;  the  Federation  has  exchanged 
high  commissioners  with  Britain  and  with  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  and  early  appointed  a  Consul  at  Beira  in  Portuguese  East 
Africa  and  a  Trade  Commissioner  at  Nairobi  in  Kenya.  But  unlike 
the  Commonwealth  nations,  the  new  Federation  does  not  control 
its  native  policy.  Britain  maintains  trusteeship  responsibilities  for 
the  Africans  in  the  protectorates.  A  standing  committee  of  the 
Federal  Assembly,  consisting  of  three  European  members  repre- 
senting African  interests  and  one  elected  African  member  from 
each  of  the  territories,  forms  the  African  Affairs  Board.  This  body 
studies  problems  of  Africans,  makes  representations  to  the  Federal 
Government  concerning  them,  calls  attention  to  instances  of  racial 
discrimination,  and  may  request  that  Federal  legislation  which 
touches  this  topic  be  reserved  for  the  signification  of  the  Queen's 
pleasure. 

In  the  Federation  royal  authority  is  represented  by  the 
Governor-General,  but  the  actual  governing  power  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  Cabinet  drawn  from  the  Federal  Assembly  and  presided  over 
by  the  Prime  Minister.  The  Federal  Assembly  consists  of  twenty- 
six  elected  members  (fourteen  from  Southern  Rhodesia,  eight  from 
Northern  Rhodesia,  and  four  from  Nyasaland),  two  African  mem- 
bers elected  from  each  of  the  three  territories,  and  three  European 
members  representing  African  interests  of  whom  one  is  elected  in 
Southern  Rhodesia  and  two  appointed,  one  each  from  Northern 
Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland. 

In  addition  to  a  list  of  Federal  powers,  those  of  a  general  charac- 
ter were  by  the  constitution  delegated  to  the  central  legislature, 
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and  the  constitution  also  placed  a  number  of  matters  in  a  'con- 
current' list.  Among  these  were  industrial  development,  scientific 
and  industrial  research,  health,  town  planning,  census,  and  statis- 
tics. This  arrangement  permitted  adjustments  of  local  regulations 
suitable  to  local  conditions,  and  at  the  same  time  established  uni- 
formity of  standards. 

The  first  Federal  elections  were  held  on  15  December  1953.  The 
Federal  Party  led  by  Prime  Minister  Sir  Godfrey  Huggins  won  an 
overwhelming  victory,  and  the  Federation  Government  promptly 
began  to  prepare  policies  and  organize  the  administrative  machin- 
ery of  the  state.  European  members  of  the  Federal  Assembly 
showed  a  strong  desire  to  bring  in  British  settlers,  while  the  Afri- 
cans and  European  representatives  of  African  interests  devoted 
much  attention  to  ensuring  the  establishment  of  '  equal  rights  for 
all  civilized  men'.  That  famous  statement  by  Cecil  Rhodes  was 
quoted  frequently  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  While  Europeans 
were  on  the  alert  for  possible  Asian  infiltration,  Africans  were 
apprehensive  lest  Afrikaner  views  on  racial  relations  should  pene- 
trate the  Federation.  They  also  resented  efforts,  whether  through 
British  immigration  or  other  means,  to  perpetuate  European 
dominance  in  their  land.  The  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasa- 
land  is  still  on  trial. 

The  four  British-controlled  territories  in  Western  Africa,  the 
Gambia,  Sierra  Leone,  the  Gold  Coast,  and  Nigeria,  differ  in  many 
ways  from  those  of  the  eastern  and  central  sections  of  the  conti- 
nent. The  west  is  richer  in  natural  resources,  and  none  of  the 
western  dependencies,  1931-55,  had  significant  European  and 
Asian  settlements.  They  therefore  escaped  the  multiracial  prob- 
lems of  the  east  But  because  the  coastal  fringe  in  the  west  had 
been  exposed  to  European  influence  long  before  Britain  acquired 
sections  of  the  hinterland,  sharp  differences  existed  throughout 
our  period  between  the  coastland  colonies  and  the  inland  protecto- 
rates in  each  of  the  four  dependencies.  Western  Africa,  particu- 
larly Nigeria,  was  the  special  field  for  Lugard's  system  of  indirect 
rule.  Since  tribal  organization  had  broken  down  in  the  coastal 
towns,  this  famous  experiment  accentuated  internal  differences. 
Moreover,  though  spared  the  racial  problems  arising  from  Euro- 
pean and  Asian  settlements,  each  of  the  artificially  created  politi- 
cal entities  of  Western  Africa  had  complicated  language  and  tribal 
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divisions,  and  the  problems  arising  therefrom  were  materially 
increased  with  the  attachment  of  British  mandated  Togoland  and 
the  Cameroons. 

Before  the  great  depression,  an  export  economy  had  been  built 
up  in  the  Gold  Coast  and  Nigeria.  With  the  slump  in  world  prices 
both  areas  were  therefore  hard  hit,  and  political  as  well  as  social 
progress  was  arrested.  World  War  II  had  revolutionary  effects 
on  British  West  Africa.  The  Atlantic  character  of  the  conflict  and 
the  development  of  air  communications  altered  completely  the 
strategic  importance  of  the  western  bulge  of  the  African  continent. 
Its  harbours  and  airfields  achieved  enormous  importance.  After 
Japan  had  occupied  South-eastern  Asia  the  oil,  rubber,  and 
mineral  resources  of  Western  Africa  were  in  great  demand  at  high 
prices.  Thus  were  the  economic  bases  laid  for  political  changes.  In 
new  and  varied  ways  the  world  came  to  Western  Africa;  at  the 
same  time  her  soldier  sons  travelled  to  distant  lands  bringing  back 
ideas  and  impressions  which  caused  ferment  in  hitherto  static 
societies.  As  a  result  the  post-war  era  was  marked  by  a  growth  of 
self-government  in  British  West  Africa,  by  the  rise  of  strong 
nationalistic  movements,  and  by  efforts  to  build  African  national 
states. 

The  westernmost  of  the  British  African  territories,  the  Gambia 
and  Sierra  Leone,  were  mere  enclaves  in  regions  mainly  French 
controlled.  Limited  both  in  area  and  in  resources,  they  had  long 
been  neglected.  But  the  harbours  of  Bathurst  and  Freetown,  the 
airfields  of  both  colonies,  and  the  iron-ore  of  Sierra  Leone  thrust 
these  backward  areas  into  the  centre  of  international  affairs.  Soon 
after  the  fighting  ceased,  political  changes  set  in.  Bathurst,  capital 
of  the  Gambia,  received  a  new  town  council  with  three-fourths  of 
its  members  elected;  the  power  and  responsibilities  of  the  native 
authorities  (tribal  chiefs  and  elders)  were  increased;  reforms  of 
November  1947  established  an  unofficial  majority  in  Gambia's 
legislative  council  and  brought  the  first  African  into  the  colony's 
executive  council. 

Even  more  sweeping  changes  were  effected  in  the  government 
of  Sierra  Leone.  After  successive  reforms  had  democratized  the 
legislative  councils  of  the  colony  and  protectorate  of  Sierra  Leone, 
the  two  councils  were  finally  amalgamated.  In  1954  this  new 
council  consisted  of  thirty  members  of  whom  twenty-one  had  been 
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elected.  Furthermore,  six  of  the  ten  members  of  the  Governor's 
executive  council  were  chosen  from  the  strongest  party  in  the 
legislative  council.  Thus  were  developed  in  Sierra  Leone  both 
the  representative  and  the  responsible  types  of  colonial  govern- 
ment. 

In  the  years  1946-55  the  large,  populous,  and  rich  colonies  of 
the  Gold  Coast  and  Nigeria  took  long  strides  toward  political 
independence.  As  background  for  this  progress  we  shall  note  the 
influence  of  an  expanding  economy,  the  work  of  a  small  but 
aggressive  group  of  educated  natives,  and  the  far-reaching  effects  of 
World  War  II.  These  dynamic  factors  overlapped,  and  were  in 
various  ways  intertwined.  As  the  demand  for  the  produce  of  the 
Gold  Coast  and  Nigeria  increased,  wealth  was  produced,  the 
means  of  communication  improved,  and  investment  capital  flowed 
in.  When  young  natives  secured  the  means  to  study  abroad,  they 
found  themselves  humiliated  by  the  slight  consideration  shown 
for  their  land  and  people.  In  common  with  Indian  Nationalists, 
Africans  blamed  Britain  for  their  woes.  Two  African  agitators 
who  had  studied  in  the  United  States,  Dr.  Kwami  Nkrumah  of  the 
Gold  Coast  and  Dr.  Unamdi  Azikiwi  in  Eastern  Nigeria,  soon 
gained  much  influence.  They  and  another  agitator,  Mr.  Obafemi 
Awolowo  of  Western  Nigeria,  denounced  British  rule  and  de- 
manded freedom  for  their  people.  At  first  the  British  authorities 
resisted  vigorously,  but  finding  the  African  opposition  growing  in 
strength,  they  began  to  make  concessions.  Events  moved  at  such 
a  rapid  pace  that  by  1955  the  Gold  Coast  and  Nigeria  were  near 
dominion  status. 

The  present  (1955)  unified  state  of  the  Gold  Coast  consists  of 
four  sections,  the  Gold  Coast  Colony,  Ashanti,  the  Northern  Terri- 
tories, and  British  Togoland.  The  legislative  council  of  the  Gold 
Coast  Colony  dates  back  to  the  nineteenth  century.  At  first  a  body 
wholly  dominated  by  European  officials,  it  later  was  increased  by 
adding  unofficial  and  elected  African  members,  but  until  1946  the 
latter  were  only  a  minority.  In  the  meantime  the  Ashanti  Con- 
federacy with  its  native  king  was  restored,  and  demand  arose  for 
Ashanti  representation  in  the  Gold  Coast  legislature.  During  the 
War,  reforms  were  promised,  and  in  March  1946  a  new  constitu- 
tion was  promulgated.  It  failed,  however,  to  meet  the  expectations 
of  the  more  advanced  among  Gold  Coast  politicians.  While  it 
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provided  for  the  election  of  an  African  majority  in  the  legislative 
council,  a  considerable  number  of  its  members  were  to  be  chosen 
by  the  chiefs  and  by  the  European  business  community.  The  poli- 
tical discontent  was  augmented  by  grievances  of  ex-Service  men, 
by  inflation,  and  by  the  ravages  of  a  disease  on  the  cocoa-plant 
which  to  be  checked  required  wholesale  destruction  of  plants  in 
infested  areas.  In  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1947-48  riots,  with  loss 
of  life  and  considerable  property  damage,  broke  out  in  several  parts 
of  the  country.  A  British  commission  headed  by  Mr.  A.  K.  Watson 
investigated  the  causes  of  the  unrest,  and  in  August  1948  issued 
the  Watson  Report.  The  commission  found  that  the  1946  constitu- 
tion was  outdated  at  the  time  of  its  promulgation.  Among  the 
report's  recommendations  was  a  new  fundamental  law  which  would 
lessen  the  power  of  the  chiefs,  enlarge  the  legislative  council,  and 
include  five  African  Ministers  in  an  executive  council  of  nine 
members.  These  five  Ministers  were  to  have  charge  of  departments 
and  be  responsible  to  the  legislature.  In  January  1949  an  all- 
African  committee  of  thirty-eight  members  with  an  African  judge, 
Mr.  Justice  J.  H.  Coussey,  as  chairman,  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  proposals  made  in  the  Watson  Report.  Acting  on  its  recom- 
mendations, the  British  Government  issued  a  new  Gold  Coast 
constitution  which  went  into  effect  in  1951.  Because  three  British 
Ministers  held  key  positions  in  the  Cabinet  and  certain  powers 
were  reserved  to  the  Governor,  the  constitution  fell  short  of  grant- 
ing complete  independence,  but  the  other  eight  Ministers  were 
African  members  of  the  executive  council  and  responsible  to  the 
legislature.  Dr.  Nkrumah  was  released  from  prison,  where  he  had 
been  confined  on  a  charge  of  sedition,  and  appointed  Prime  Minis- 
ter, a  position  he  still  holds  (1955). 

The  1951  constitution  was  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  Dr. 
Nkrumah  and  his  Convention  People's  Party.  They  objected  to 
the  indirect  system  of  elections  and  to  the  continued  influence  of 
the  chiefs;  they  urged  enlargement  of  the  one-chambered  legisla- 
ture, integration  of  the  four  sections  of  the  country,  and  full  self- 
government.  The  Imperial  Government  proved  accommodating 
and  full  dominion  status  was  promised  in  the  very  near  future,  but 
the  request  to  have  the  affairs  of  the  Gold  Coast  entrusted  to  the 
Commonwealth  Relations  Office  was  rejected.  The  reserved  sub- 
jects (external  affairs,  internal  security,  and  defence)  were  trans- 
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ferred  to  a  Deputy  Governor  and  the  Legislative  Assembly  was 
enlarged.  In  the  June  1954  Gold  Coast  election,  the  Convention 
People's  Party  polled  391,717  against  the  Opposition's  324,792 
votes,  and  captured  seventy-one  of  the  104  seats  in  the  legislature. 
Dr.  Nkrumah  seemed  firmly  established  in  power. 

But  no  sooner  had  the  new  Assembly  convened  than  the  Ashanti 
and  Mohammedan  members  from  the  north  presented  demands 
for  a  constituent  assembly  to  consider  the  questions  of  a  second 
chamber  and  a  federal  system  of  government.  Both  were  opposed 
by  Dr.  Nkrumah  as  well  as  by  the  Governor,  Sir  Charles  Arden- 
Clark.  Faced  with  a  revolt  within  his  own  party,  Dr.  Nkrumah 
agreed  to  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  of  the  Assembly 
to  study  proposals  for  decentralization  and  the  introduction  of  a 
bicameral  system. 

In  many  respects  the  political  history  and  constitutional  devel- 
opment of  Nigeria  paralleled  those  of  the  Gold  Coast.  Differences 
were  in  the  main  due  to  the  larger  area  of  Nigeria  and  the  greater 
diversities  of  the  Nigerian  population.  The  amalgamation  in  1914 
of  the  protectorates  of  Northern  and  Southern  Nigeria  made  no 
change  in  the  basic  differences  between  the  two  regions.  Moreover, 
the  south  divided  naturally  into  two  sections,  with  the  Yoruba 
dominant  in  the  west  and  the  Ibo  in  the  east.  Even  the  system  of  . 
indirect  rule  operated  differently  in  the  Fulani  emirates  and  Hausa 
chiefdoms  of  the  north  from  that  in  the  south  where  tribal  organi- 
zation was  disintegrating  quite  rapidly  and  'chiefs'  generally 
meant  chief-in-council.  Further  diversification  of  the  country  re- 
sulted from  the  attachment  to  Nigeria  of  the  British  mandated 
segment  of  the  Cameroons.  For  administrative  purposes,  a  Com- 
missioner was  appointed  for  each  of  the  Eastern,  Northern,  and 
Western  provinces. 

During  the  1930's,  Orders-in-Council  brought  about  several 
changes  in  the  governmental  set-up  of  Nigeria.  A  few  elected 
members  were  added  to  the  colony's  legislative  council,  and  in- 
direct control  was  modified  by  various  reorganizations  to  promote 
efficiency  in  administration  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  among 
tribal  leaders.  These  political  reforms,  as  well  as  economic  and 
social  changes,  resulted  in  a  faster  break-up  of  the  old  order  and 
an  increased  westernization  of  the  Nigerian  people.  This  process, 
hastened  by  the  Second  World  War,  was  uneven— the  pace,  most 
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rapid  in  the  coastal  and  urban  areas,  slackened  perceptibly  before 
it  reached  the  north. 

For  Nigeria,  as  well  as  for  nearly  all  other  portions  of  the  British 
Empire,  the  Second  World  War  brought  promises  of  increased 
self-rule.  In  December  1944  the  Governor  of  Nigeria  sent  to  the 
Colonial  Office  proposals  for  a  new  constitution  which  would 
strengthen  the  representative  character  of  the  Nigerian  legislature 
and  politically  integrate  the  whole  country.  After  prolonged  dis- 
cussions both  in  Britain  and  in  Nigeria,  a  new  constitution  went 
into  operation  on  1  January  1947.  Its  principal  aims  were  to  com- 
bine governmental  centralization  with  local  autonomy,  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  people  and  the  central  government,  to  make 
the  legislative  council  more  representative  of  the  African  people, 
and  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  that  body.  Both  the  central  legislative 
council  and  each  of  three  new  regional  councils  were  given  an 
unofficial  and  African  majority.  Like  the  1946  Gold  Coast  consti- 
tution, that  for  Nigeria  failed  to  win  approval  from  the  political 
leaders  of  the  country.  In  1949  a  select,  largely  African,  commit- 
tee was  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  consider  further  govern- 
mental changes.  In  these  discussions  the  Governor  Sir  John  Mac- 
pherson,  took  a  prominent  part,  and  in  1951  a  new  fundamental 
law  was  completed.  This  constitution  gave  more  power  to  the 
Africans  and  established  a  modified  form  of  responsible  govern- 
ment. But  after  fifteen  months  the  system  broke  down.  The  osten- 
sible reason  for  this  breakdown  was  disagreement  between  Niger- 
ian politicians  and  Britain  over  the  establishment  of  self-govern- 
ment, but  actually  it  was  caused  by  Nigerian  opposition  to  a  strong 
central  government  and  by  conflicts  between  the  various  sections, 
especially  between  the  north  and  the  south.  Again  a  series  of  con- 
ferences took  place  in  Nigeria  and  in  Britain,  and  an  amended 
constitution  went  into  effect  on  1  October  1954. 

By  this  governmental  instrument  Nigeria  became  a  true  federa- 
tion with  certain  subjects  assigned  to  the  Federal  Government, 
others  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  regions,  and  still  others  were 
classified  as  concurrent  matters  on  which  both  federal  and 
regional  legislatures  might  legislate.  The  regions  achieved  greater 
autonomy,  with  some  important  matters  such  as  the  judiciary  and 
the  marketing  boards  assigned  to  their  jurisdiction.  The  capital, 
Lagos,  was  made  a  federal  territory  with  two  representatives  in 
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the  Federal  Parliament.  The  Southern  Cameroons,  while  continu- 
ing to  be  administered  as  part  of  Nigeria,  were  given  a  quasi- 
federal  territorial  status  with  their  own  local  government.  The 
Northern  Cameroons  remained  a  part  of  Northern  Nigeria.  Sir 
John  Macpherson,  Governor  since  1948,  was  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  Governor-General,  and  governors  instead  of  lieutenant-gover- 
nors were  appointed  for  each  region.  Of  the  184  elected  members 
of  the  Federal  House  of  representatives,  92  were  allocated  to  the 
Northern,  42  to  each  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  regions,  six  to 
the  Southern  Cameroons,  and  two  to  Lagos.  The  other  ten  mem- 
bers of  the  House  were  the  Speaker  and  six  special  members 
appointed  by  the  Governor-General  to  represent  interests  or  com- 
munities not  otherwise  adequately  represented,  and  three  ex-officio 
members  who  were  also  members  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Minis- 
ters. The  Prime  Ministers  of  the  regional  governments  were  inelig- 
ible for  seats  in  the  Federal  House  of  Representatives. 

Federal  elections  were  held  in  December  1954  and  the  new 
House  of  Representatives  met  in  its  first  session  12  January  1955. 
A  special  event  of  the  early  days  of  the  session  was  a  visit  by  the 
British  Colonial  Secretary  Mr.  A.  T.  Lennox-Boyd,  who  brought 
greetings  from  the  British  Prime  Minister  Sir  Winston  Churchill, 
and  from  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  Mr.  Clement  Attlee. 

Significant  features  of  the  present  Nigerian  Government  are: 

(1)  The  Governor-General  is  president  of  the  Council  of  Minis- 
ters. 

(2)  Since  no  party  had  a  majority  in  the  House  (in  which  case 
it  would  have  nominated  ten  Ministers)  the  majority  party 
in  each  regional  delegation  nominated  three  Ministers,  with 
the  tenth  coming  from  the  Cameroons. 

A  consequence  of  this  situation  was  that  the  party,  labelled  the 
National  Council  of  Nigeria  and  the  Cameroons,  which,  with  a 
total  strength  of  55  had  a  majority  in  East  and  West,  nominated 
six  Ministers,  while  the  Northern  People's  Congress  which  mus- 
tered 79  of  the  92  representatives  from  the  North,  selected  only 
three. 

Whether  or  not  the  Nigerian  constitution  of  1954  will  prove 
more  long-lived  than  its  predecessors  of  1947  and  1951  only  time 
will  tell.  Demands  have  been  made  to  divide  the  regions  into 
smaller  units  and  thereby  create  a  federal  system  patterned  after 
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that  of  the  United  States.  Discussion  of  this  issue  may  postpone 
indefinitely  the  date  for  complete  Nigerian  independence  set  ten- 
tatively for  the  year  1956. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Gold  Coast  and  Nigeria  incorpor- 
ated the  trust  territories  of  Togoland  and  the  Cameroons.  In  both 
cases  the  people  concerned  were  consulted.  However,  in  Western 
Africa  as  in  Europe,  members  of  the  same  racial  group  (the  Ewes 
in  Togoland)  have  asked  permission  to  form  political  units  of 
their  own.  Strong  disintegrating  forces  are  therefore  at  work  which 
run  counter  to  the  attempts  to  conclude  regional  pacts;  they  shatter 
Mr.  Awolowo's  dream  of  building  a  strong  West  African  state  out 
of  former  British,  French,  and  German  dependencies. 

British  Somaliland  and  the  high  commission  territories  of  South 
Africa  have  been  omitted  from  this  survey.  The  arid  and  thinly 
populated  Somaliland  has  not  reached  a  position  of  either  intra- 
imperial  or  international  importance.  For  a  brief  period,  Bechu- 
analand  made  newspaper  headlines  when  one  of  its  chiefs,  Seretse 
Khama,  was  refused  permission  to  return  to  his  country  because 
he  had  married  a  white  woman.  Denials  to  the  contrary,  this  action 
by  the  British  Government  was  doubtless  motivated  by  a  desire  to 
please  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  where  a 
mixed  marriage  is  a  criminal  offence.  The  Union  continued  to 
covet  the  high  commission  territories.  Whether  this  desire  will  be 
gratified  may  depend  on  the  strength  of  waxing  African  nationalism. 

With  not  only  Britain  but  Europe  generally  retreating  in  Africa, 
Asia  attempted  to  extend  her  influence  on  that  continent.  Asian 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  especially  the  Indians,  assumed 
the  role  of  spokesmen  for  oppressed  Africans,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1955  an  Afro- Asian  conference  at  Bandung  indicated  a  desire 
for  co-operation  between  Africans  and  Asians.  But  only  the 
Mohammedan  countries  of  North  Africa  took  much  interest  in 
this  conference,  and  the  Arab  states  of  Western  Asia  appeared 
more  afraid  of  Russian  Communism  than  of  European  Imperial- 
ism. The  Bantu  of  Africa  proper,  especially  of  East  Africa,  do 
not  welcome  Asian  infiltration.  They  fear  a  mass  movement  of 
Indians  into  their  country  and  have  shown  no  desire  to  exchange 
British  for  Indian  hegemony. 

The  British  dependencies  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  Zanzibar,  Mauri- 
tius and  the  Seychelles,  while  not  undergoing  the  rapid  political 
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other  hand,  left-wingers,  especially  the  Chinese  Communists,  agi- 
tated for  a  Malayan  republic  and  union  with  Singapore.  Such  a 
union  would  give  the  Chinese  a  sizable  majority  in  the  new  state. 
Both  on  the  mainland  and  in  Singapore,  Communist  propagan- 
dists concentrated  much  of  their  effort  on  schools  and  colleges  and 
won  a  large  following  among  students. 

The  War  ended,  Singapore  soon  recovered  its  old  position  as  a 
great  trading-centre  for  South-east  Asia  and  Indonesia.  More  than 
three-fourths  of  its  population  of  nearly  one  and  a  quarter  million 
are  Chinese,  among  whom  many  have  always  maintained  very 
close  connexions  with  China.  With  the  Communists  in  control  of 
China,  their  activities  in  Singapore  increased.  Violent  attacks  were 
made  on  Singapore's  Crown  colony  government,  and  the  city  was 
much  plagued  by  strikes  and  disorder.  As  a  possible  cure  for  this 
distressing  situation,  the  British  authorities  took  the  bold  step  of 
giving  Singapore  representative  government.  On  22  April  1955  a 
new  Singapore  legislative  assembly  met  in  its  first  session.  The 
House  consisted  of  twenty-five  elected,  three  ex-officio  and  four 
nominated  members.  The  constitution  provided  for  an  executive 
council  composed  of  the  colony's  chief  secretary,  attorney-general, 
and  financial  secretary,  and  six  elected  members  of  the  legislative 
council  appointed  by  the  Governor  on  recommendation  of  the 
leader  of  the  majority  party.  As  it  happened,  no  single  party  won 
a  majority  in  the  April  1955  election.  But  Mr.  David  Marshall,  the 
leader  of  the  strongest  party,  the  Labour  Front,  which  held  ten 
seats,  obtained  support  from  Socialists  outside  his  own  group  and 
thus  became  the  first  Chief  Minister  of  Singapore.  It  was,  how- 
ever, significant  that  the  party  of  the  extreme  left,  the  People's 
Action  Party,  which  nominated  candidates  for  four  seats,  won 
three  of  them  with  substantial  majorities  and  lost  the  fourth  by 
only  a  narrow  margin.  Because  of  the  strong  Australian  interest 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  the  Cocos-Keeling  Islands,  attached  to 
Singapore  since  1903,  were  in  1955  transferred  to  Australia. 

With  the  defeat  of  Japan,  the  four  British  territories  of  Brunei, 
Labuan,  North  Borneo,  and  Sarawak  were  placed  under  one  mili- 
tary administration  which  at  that  time  happened  to  be  Australian, 
Later  North  Borneo  was  transferred  to  the  British  Crown  by  the 
chartered  company,  and  Labuan,  formerly  a  part  of  Malaya's 
Straits  Settlements,  was  attached  to  the  colony.  At  the  same  time 
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the  Rajah  of  Sarawak  formally  ceded  his  state  to  Britain.  Both 
colonies  were  given  Crown  colony  governments  with  the  Gover- 
nors in  control. 

Hong  Kong  was  seized  by  Japan  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Pacific 
war.  Its  civil  administration  was  not  restored  until  May  1946. 
Since  then  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees  from  Communist 
China  have  more  than  doubled  the  population  of  the  colony  and 
vastly  complicated  its  economic,  political,  and  social  problems. 
Under  these  circumstances,  orderly  constitutional  progress  was 
practically  impossible,  but  some  advance  was  made.  In  1947  the 
number  of  official  members  of  the  legislative  council  was  reduced 
to  seven  and  that  of  unofficial  members  raised  to  eight,  of  whom 
four  were  to  be  chosen  by  unofficial  bodies.  Shortly  afterward  a 
municipal  council  was  instituted  with  a  membership  two-thirds 
elected  and  one-third  nominated  by  various  groups,  with  the 
Chinese  holding  one-half  of  the  seats  in  the  council. 

To  bring  an  element  of  co-ordination  into  British  administrative 
policies  in  the  widely  scattered  South-east  Asia  dependencies,  the 
United  Kingdom  Government  appointed  a  High  Commissioner 
for  the  region.  The  first  occupant  of  this  post,  Mr.  Malcolm 
MacDonald,  son  of  the  former  British  Prime  Minister,  held  it  from 
1948  until  1955.  Skilfully  and  tactfully  he  helped  to  solve  many 
difficult  problems  during  those  eventful  years. 

The  British  dependencies  in  the  South-west  Pacific  were  greatly 
affected  by  World  War  II.  Several  of  them  were  occupied  by 
Japan  for  three  years;  others  were  in  the  battle  line  of  the  Pacific 
war  from  1 942  until  the  end.  After  a  period  of  military  administra- 
tion, the  governments  of  colonies,  protectorates,  and  protected 
states  were  reorganized  more  or  less  along  the  old  lines.  All  of 
them  were  under  the  control  of  the  British  High  Commissioner  for 
the  Western  Pacific  who  was  also  Governor  of  Fiji.  In  the  Solomon 
Islands  the  resident  commissioner  was  assisted  by  a  council  of 
three  official  and  four  unofficial  members,  while  in  the  Gilbert  and 
Ellice  Islands,  the  Commissioner  was  in  sole  co^tool.  The  Solo- 
mons, a  protectorate,  had  also  several  native  councils  with  power 
to  levy  local  taxes.  This  system,  which  resembled  that  of  the  Afri- 
can indirect  rule,  was  elaborated  and  extended  after  the  War.  The 
protected  state  of  the  Tonga  Islands  adopted  the  British  type  of 
government  with  a  partially  elected  legislative  assembly. 
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The  Fiji  Islands  escaped  Japanese  occupation.  During  the  war 
in  the  Pacific  the  archipelago  supplied  strategic  air  and  naval 
stations  on  the  route  between  the  United  States,  Hawaii,  and 
Australasia.  In  the  1870's  indirect  rule  was  established  in  Fiji,  but 
with  the  introduction  of  Indian  coolies  for  the  sugar  plantations, 
the  demography  of  the  islands  changed  to  such  an  extent  that  by 
1952  the  Fijians  were  outnumbered  by  the  Indians.  Since  the  two 
groups  did  not  intermarry,  the  rule  by  the  chiefs  had  to  be  supple- 
mented by  a  colonial  type  of  government,  which  in  turn  had  to  be 
organized  in  such  a  manner  as  to  protect  the  natives.  Conse- 
quently, the  Fijian  legislative  council  was  given  sixteen  official  mem- 
bers, three  elected  and  two  nominated  European  members,  three 
elected  and  two  nominated  Indian  members,  and  five  native  mem- 
bers nominated  from  a  panel  selected  by  the  council  of  chiefs.  The 
multiracial  character  of  Fiji's  300,000  inhabitants  was  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  the  colony  had  three  official  languages,  English, 
Fijian,  and  Hindustani. 

The  tension  between  East  and  West  which  followed  the  Com- 
munist victory  in  China,  1949,  enhanced  the  strategic  importance 
of  British  Oceania.  The  islands  remained  valuable  outposts  in  the 
cold  war  just  as  they  had  been  during  the  fighting  war.  Potential 
bastions  for  defence  of  American,  Australian,  and  New  Zealand 
interests,  the  South  Sea  Islands  lost  for  ever  their  former  isolation. 

The  political  and  constitutional  progress  of  the  widely  separated 
British  dependencies  in  the  years  1931-55  was  completely  altered 
by  World  War  II  and  by  the  political  ideologies  which  won  wide 
acceptance  in  the  war  and  post-war  eras.  Advance  at  a  uniform 
rate  was  impossible  because  of  the  enormous  variety  of  conditions 
among  the  peoples  of  the  dependent  territories.  Some  of  the  units 
were  too  small  for  an  independent  existence;  in  others  backward- 
ness in  education  and  political  experience  made  it  unwise  to 
entrust  the  inhabitants  with  governmental  power  and  responsi- 
bility. There  was  no  magic  formula  by  which  this  could  be 
achieved.  Between  1945  and  1955  British  colonial  policy  was,  on 
the  whole,  bi-partisan.  Government  and  Opposition  agreed  that 
the  relations  between  Britain  and  her  dependencies  must  be  based 
on  partnership;  that  the  great  objective  of  the  colonial  policy  was 
the  peoples'  well-being;  and  that,  wherever  practicable,  depen- 
dencies should  be  guided  toward  self-government.  In  the  eventful 
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years  of  this  period,  British  authorities  experimented  with  various 
combinations  of  governmental  systems,  with  mixed  direct  and 
indirect  rule,  with  modified  forms  of  the  dyarchy  introduced  in 
India  by  the  1919  constitution,  with  a  variation  of  representative 
and  responsible  government,  with  executive  councils  elected  by 
the  legislative  council,  with  Ministries  whose  members  were 
chosen  by  several  parties  in  the  legislature,  and  with  other  devices 
to  obtain  popular  support  for  the  Government,  devices  unthought 
of  in  the  Victorian  era.  It  was,  however,  realized  that,  in  the  words 
of  the  British  Colonial  Secretary,  spoken  in  June  1946:  *  Without 
great  improvement  in  basic  economic  conditions,  few  of  the 
Colonies  can  be  expected  to  show  substantial  social  or  political 
progress.' 


CHAPTER  XVII 

The  British  Empire: 
Economic  History  and  Social  Problems 

IN  the  wide-ranging  sphere  of  colonial  economic  and  social  life, 
the  changes  during  the  years  1931-55  were  as  fundamental  as  in 
government.  The  scattered  British  dependencies  were  economi- 
cally integrated  with  the  world  at  large;  subsistence  economy  gave 
way  to  one  based  on  export;  all  dependencies  felt  the  impact  of  a 
world-wide  economic  depression  and  a  devastating  world  conflict; 
for  all  of  them  the  radio  and  the  aeroplane  broke  space  barriers;  the 
government-for-the-people  concept,  well-established  in  Common- 
wealth nations  by  1931,  was  gradually  extended  to  the  dependent 
empire;  at  long  last  economic  development  and  social  welfare 
were  linked  and  applied  in  a  practical  way  in  dependencies.  Every- 
where change  followed  change  with  unparalleled  rapidity.  The  old 
and  the  new  were  often  brought  into  strange  juxtaposition.  As 
natives  in  the  wilds  of  Nyasaland  indulged  in  ancient  orgiastic 
dances  they  sang  about  the  village  youth  who  had  gone  to  the 
far-off  gold  city  of  Johannesburg;  glancing  upward  they  beheld 
silhouetted  against  the  starlit  dome  of  heaven  gigantic  skyliners 
winging  their  way  from  Cape  to  Cairo. 

The  products  of  tropical  and  subtropical  colonies,  cocoa,  coffee, 
cotton,  palm-oil,  rubber,  sisal,  tea,  and  tobacco,  were  sold  in  the 
world  market  Bauxite,  copper,  manganese,  and  tin  from  British 
dependencies  supplied  peacetime  and  wartime  needs  of  American, 
Asian,  and  European  lands.  As  goods  were  imported  from  abroad 
and  necessary  capital  flowed  into  the  colonies,  natives  lost  their  land 
and  were  forced  to  work  in  mines  and  on  plantations.  As  wage 
earners  in  the  highlands  of  Kenya,  on  the  Rand  in  South  Africa, 
or  in  the  copper  belt  of  Northern  Rhodesia,  Africans  were  up- 
rooted; their  ancestral  economic  and  social  life  disintegrated; 
tribesmen  became  proletarians.  Instead  of  the  kraal  or  the  forest 
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hut,  the  slum  was  now  their  home.  With  nothing  to  sell  but  their 
physical  strength,  Ashanti,  Kikuyu,  and  Zulu  were  reduced  to  a 
commodity  for  which  the  price  was  fixed  by  distant  outside  forces. 

When  the  British  rule  over  vast  stretches  of  African  and  Asian 
lands  was  first  extended  and  consolidated,  the  United  Kingdom 
operated  on  laissez-faire  principles.  Except  for  the  maintenance  of 
internal  peace  and  the  protection  against  outside  foes,  the  authori- 
ties in  London  assumed  no  genuine  responsibility  for  dependent 
peoples.  Bankers,  mine-owners,  planters,  and  traders  were  left  free 
by  both  the  high-ups  at  Whitehall  and  their  underlings  in  the 
colonies.  Lacking  capital  and  trained  men,  the  colonies  were 
dependent  on  outside  banks  or  outside  money  for  local  banks. 
Among  the  English  joint  stock  banks,  Barclays  had  the  greatest 
number  of  offices  overseas;  others,  as  did  Lloyds,  National  Pro- 
vincial, and  Westminster,  combined  in  founding  the  powerful  Bank 
of  British  West  Africa.  In  some  areas,  banks  of  Commonwealth 
countries  other  than  Britain  influenced  colonial  banking.  Among 
these,  the  chartered  banks  of  Canada  operated  extensively  in  the 
British  West  Indies,  and  the  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa  con- 
ducted a  great  deal  of  business  outside  the  Union.  In  many  colonies 
the  British  trader  had  preceded  the  flag  raiser.  While  before  1931 
equality  of  trading  opportunities  existed  in  law  throughout  the 
British  dependencies,  the  fact  that  they  were  under  British  control 
gave  advantage  to  British  shipping  and  commercial  interests. 

The  depression  of  the  early  1930's  made  direct  British  Govern- 
ment dominance  over  the  economic  life  in  the  colonies  a  reality. 
In  the  autumn  of  1931  Britain  abandoned  the  gold  standard. 
Colonial  currencies  were  linked  with  the  pound  sterling— the 
managed  value  of  the  sterling  by  a  British  Government  agency 
automatically  meant  control  also  of  the  colonial  currencies.  Since 
the  Colonies  were  debtor  communities  in  relation  to  Britain,  the 
Government  credit  control  established  over  the  British  money 
market  affected  banking  and  credit  situations  in  the  dependencies. 
More  obvious  in  its  effects  on  colonial  economic  life  was,  of 
course,  Britain's  reintroduction  of  colonial  preferences.  Before 
this  change,  only  a  few  colonies  had  granted  tariff  preferences  to 
British  goods,  afterward  preferences  became  general  in  areas  not 
included  in  international  regional  arrangements  such  as  that  of 
1885  for  the  Congo  basin.  The  1932  economic  conference  at 
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Ottawa  instituted  a  regular  system  of  intra-imperial  as  well  as 
intra-Commonwealth  preferences.  These  were  of  special  impor- 
tance for  Hong  Kong  and  Malaya  where  British  trade  increased, 
drawing  the  areas  more  closely  into  the  British  economic  orbit. 
Similar  in  effect  were  the  international  production  quotas  on  such 
articles  as  sugar  and  tin  which  Britain  negotiated  on  behalf  of  her 
dependencies. 

India  objected  to  the  preferential  tariffs  arranged  for  her,  and 
she  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  compel  modifications  to  suit  her 
needs,  but  the  colonies  had  neither  the  stature  nor  the  status  to 
enforce  their  will.  For  them  changes  came  when  British  economic 
interests  were  better  served  by  a  general  lowering  of  tariff  barriers 
than  by  maintenance  of  a  tariff  ring  fence  around  the  British 
Empire. 

In  1931  there  were  few  industrial  enterprises  in  British  colonies. 
Their  inhabitants  were  usually  engaged  in  the  production  of  food, 
raw  materials  and  minerals.  For  this  reason,  labour  unions  were 
practically  non-existent  in  the  Colonies,  and  colonial  labour 
legislation  dealt  mainly  with  master  and  servant  relations  or  with 
the  conditions  under  which  indentured  coolies  worked  on  large 
estates.  But  the  labouring-classes,  especially  those  in  the  British 
West  Indies,  had  contacts  with  the  outside  world  and  its  dynamic 
ideas,  so  when  the  depression  brought  low  wages,  unemployment, 
and  labour  unrest,  the  Colonial  Office  finally  took  the  initiative  in 
urging  colonial  governments  to  give  serious  consideration  to 
labour  problems. 

As  was  fitting,  the  famous  historian  of  British  trade  unionism, 
Lord  Passfield,  pointed  the  way  on  this  issue.  During  his  term  as 
Colonial  Secretary,  1929-31,  two  important  steps  were  taken;  a 
Colonial  Office  Labour  Committee  was  set  up,  and  on  17  Septem- 
ber 1930  in  a  circular  despatch  to  all  colonial  dependencies,  Lord 
Passfield  called  attention  to  the  need  for  labour  legislation.  The 
labour  committee  did  much  useful  work  in  probing  labour  prob- 
lems in  the  colonies,  and  Lord  Passfield's  despatch  stimulated 
legislation  to  remove  legal  obstacles  to  colonial  labour  unions, 
though  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  fields,  the  depression  delayed 
positive  action.  But  the  Colonial  Office  did  not  forget  the  issues 
raised  by  Lord  Passfield.  In  November  1935  a  new  Colonial  Secre- 
tary with  Labour  antecedents,  Mr.  Malcolm  MacDonald,  in  an- 
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other  circular  despatch,  requested  colonial  governments  to  analyse 
what  had  been  done  to  supervise  labour  conditions  and  report  to 
the  Colonial  Office.  MacDonald's  successor,  Mr.  W.  Ormsby- 
Gore,  expressed  the  British  Government's  point  of  view  on 
colonial  labour  issues  in  a  forceful  circular  despatch  dated  24 
August  1937. 

I  feel  strongly  [he  wrote]  that  now  that  there  has  been,  generally 
speaking,  a  definite  improvement  in  the  financial  position  of  the 
Colonies  and  that  Colonial  enterprises,  whether  concerned  with 
mineral  or  agricultural  production,  are  to  a  large  extent  reaping  the 
benefit  of  enhanced  prices,  it  is  only  right  that  Colonial  Governments 
should  take  all  steps  in  their  power  to  ensure  that  a  fair  share  of 
their  benefit  is  passed  to  the  workers  in  their  territories. 

I  am ...  anxious  that  in  all  territories  where  there  is  a  substantial 
wage-earning  community  Colonial  Governments  should  forthwith 
consider  the  desirability  of  setting  up  a  labour  organization  consist- 
ing of  officers  whose  sole  duty  shall  be  to  inspect  and  examine 
labour  conditions  generally  and  make  suggestions  for  their  improve- 
ment, and  whose  services  can  be  called  upon  when  necessary  by  the 
district  administrations.  I  consider  that  it  would  generally  be  advis- 
able that  these  officers  should  be  under  the  control  of  a  chief  labour 
inspector  who  would  act  as  an  adviser  to  Government. 

The  Colonial  Secretary  was  especially  concerned  with  labourers 
in  the  lower  pay  scale.  On  this  point  he  wrote: 

The  position  in  any  Colonial  Dependency  in  regard  to  very  lowly 
paid  workers  calls  for  urgent  examination.  In  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Dependencies  power  already  exists  for  the  setting-up  of  courts 
or  commissions  to  investigate  conditions  of  such  labour.  It  seems 
probable  that  cases  of  the  kind  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
Colonial  territory  and  I  am  anxious  that,  where  it  does  not  already 
exist,  legislation  should  be  enacted  enabling  inquiries  to  be  held  and 
that  effective  use  should  be  made  of  such  legislation. 

The  labour  organizations  which  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore  had  in  mind 
were  to  be  of  a  broad-gauged  type.  Among  the  matters  of  their 
concern  *  would  be  questions  relating  to  housing  conditions  especi- 
ally of  plantations,  transport  of  workers  who  come  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  the  provision  of  facilities  for  the  education  of  children 
of  workers  employed  on  estates'. 

The  need  for  the  measures  urged  by  successive  Colonial  Secre- 
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taries  was  clearly  demonstrated  by  events  in  the  British  West 
Indies.  During  the  unhappy  1930's,  West  Indians  employed  in 
Central  and  South  America  lost  their  jobs.  Returning  to  their 
home  islands  they  found  no  employment.  Even  their  more  fortu- 
nate comrades  complained  bitterly  of  the  low  wages  and  went  on 
strike. 

From  1935  until  1938  Trinidad,  St.  Kitts,  St.  Vincent,  and 
Jamaica  were  harassed  by  bloody  riots.  The  Imperial  Government 
then  sent  out  Major  Orde  Browne  to  investigate  the  causes  of  these 
disturbances  and  to  recommend  remedies.  Between  September  1 938 
and  April  1939  he  visited  all  the  British  West  Indian  colonies. 
He  found  that  trade  unions  in  the  modern  sense  were  practically 
non-existent  and  that  only  a  few  of  the  colonies  had  regulations 
concerning  the  employment  of  women  and  children,  hours  and 
conditions  of  labour,  wages,  and  workmen's  compensation.  Where 
such  existed,  they  were  of  recent  date  and  in  many  instances  not 
yet  in  operation.  Before  Orde  Browne  investigated  the  situation  in 
the  West  Indies,  he  had  been  on  a  similar  mission  to  Northern 
Rhodesia;  later  he  inspected  labour  conditions  in  West  Africa, 
Ceylon,  and  Mauritius.  His  reports  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  were 
published  by  the  British  Government;  they  did  much  to  help  shape 
the  labour  policies  for  the  Colonies  both  at  home  and  overseas. 

In  addition  to  calling  for  frequent  reports  from  colonial  govern- 
ments on  labour  conditions  and  problems,  the  British  Colonial 
Office  organized  an  elaborate  machinery  to  aid  the  Colonies  in 
this  field.  A  labour  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  a  social 
service  department  within  the  Colonial  Office  dealt  with  labour 
questions  in  the  dependencies.  Labour  courses  were  given  in  Lon- 
don for  colonial  labour  and  administrative  officers  on  leave,  and 
British  labour  experts  were  sent  to  the  Colonies  to  assist  in  framing 
labour  legislation,  in  labour  supervision,  and  in  the  organization 
of  labour  unions.  Much  of  this  work  came  under  the  purview  of 
the  important  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Act,  1940.  In 
1942  the  Colonial  Office  Labour  Committee  of  1930  was  replaced 
by  the  Colonial  Labour  Advisory  Committee  with  enlarged  func- 
tions, powers,  and  staff.  Reviving  a  practice  of  the  early  Victorian 
era,  the  Colonial  Office  after  1937  began  to  send  model  labour 
codes  to  the  dependencies. 

These  efforts  by  the  Imperial  Government  brought  speedy 
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results  in  the  Colonies.  Between  1937  and  1941  the  number  of 
dependencies  with  labour  departments  or  staff  increased  from 
eleven  to  thirty-three,  and  the  number  of  colonial  officials  with 
duties  in  the  field  of  labour  multiplied  fourfold.  New  labour  laws 
were  passed  by  colonial  legislatures,  labour  employment  bureaux 
were  set  up,  labour  advisory  boards  created,  and  a  systematic 
interchange  of  labour  information  established.  The  colonial  trade- 
union  legislation  was,  as  a  rule,  patterned  after  British  law. 

From  1937  on,  trade  unionism  made  rapid  progress  in  the 
Colonies.  By  1942  more  than  300  unions  had  been  organized,  and 
four  years  later  the  number  had  reached  750.  Aided  by  British 
experts,  the  colonial  trade  unions  ordinarily  followed  British 
models.  Like  those  of  the  homeland,  most  of  the  overseas  labour 
unions  during  the  war  emergency  waived  rules  which  might  ham- 
per production,  but  in  Africa,  where  the  labour  union  movement 
was  still  in  its  infancy,  governments  had  to  resort  to  labour  con- 
scription which  in  some  of  the  colonies  lasted  until  1946.  West 
Indian  labour  leaders  followed  the  British  precedent  of  entering 
politics,  and  organized  labour  soon  dominated  the  political  life  of 
Jamaica. 

Co-operation,  that  other  device  for  aiding  the  economically 
weak,  made  a  promising  start  in  Ceylon  and  Mauritius  before  the 
Second  World  War.  These  islands  also  led  the  rest  of  the  Empire 
in  organizing  rural  credit  societies  of  the  Indian  type.  Before  1939 
producers'  co-operatives  appeared  in  West  Africa,  and,  encouraged 
by  the  departments  of  agriculture,  they  made  considerable  pro- 
gress during  and  after  World  War  II,  proving  of  much  benefit  to 
West  African  farmers.  But  suggestions  in  the  pre-war  period  that 
agriculturists  should  organize  pools  similar  to  the  Canadian  wheat 
pool  received  no  encouragement  from  the  farmers  themselves. 

In  the  economic  no  less  than  in  the  political  sphere,  the  Second 
World  War  had  revolutionary  effects  on  the  British  Overseas 
Empire.  From  the  beginning  of  the  conflict  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment instituted  controls  which  affected  vital  colonial  interests. 
Shipping  space  was  at  a  premium  and  measures  taken  to  ensure 
the  most  effective  use  of  available  tonnage  touched  all  the  colonies 
whose  economy  rested  on  export.  The  American  Neutrality  Act 
and  the  need  to  buy  war  material  in  the  United  States  made  it 
imperative  for  Britain  to  constitute  a  dollar  pool.  All  foreign 
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exchange  earnings  of  British  territories  were  therefore  transferred 
to  Britain.  The  use  of  dollars  was  restricted  to  the  purchase  of 
essential  supplies  from  America,  an  arrangement  which  helped 
to  create  the  sterling  balances  for  the  dependencies,  balances  which 
at  War's  end  totalled  about  £800  million.  The  war  situation  also 
necessitated  British  Government  purchase  of  colonial  exportable 
surpluses  such  as  bananas,  cocoa,  and  sugar,  and  this  in  turn  led 
to  the  creation  of  an  elaborate  machinery  to  handle  goods  thus 
secured.  Since  the  Gold  Coast  and  Nigeria  had  an  export  economy 
of  considerable  importance,  the  new  arrangement  was  of  special 
significance  for  that  region.  During  the  war  years  all  marketing  was 
managed  by  a  British  Government  agency,  the  West  African 
Produce  Control  Board.  With  the  fighting  over,  this  board  was  to 
be  dissolved;  the  question  then  arose  whether  its  work  should  be 
continued  by  local  government  agencies.  American  and  British 
chocolate  manufacturers  clamoured  for  free  trade  in  cocoa,  but 
in  West  Africa  cocoa-growing  was  a  peasant  industry  and  the 
unorganized  small  farmers  were  manifestly  ill-equipped  to  deal 
with  the  powerful  business  concerns  that  bought  their  produce. 
The  British  Labour  Government  fully  appreciated  the  plight  of  the 
West  African  farmers  and  was  anxious  to  aid  them.  With  encour- 
agement from  London,  the  West  African  governments  then 
created  their  own  marketing  boards  to  purchase  and  market  the 
principal  West  African  agricultural  products.  For  the  Gold  Coast 
and  Nigeria  the  cocoa  marketing  boards  were  a  vital  need.  Like 
the  marketing  boards  of  New  Zealand,  those  of  West  Africa  safe- 
guarded both  buyer  and  seller  by  careful  inspection  and  grading 
of  the  goods  sold.  They  fixed  prices,  protected  the  farmers  against 
price  fluctuations,  built  up  surpluses  to  meet  the  problems  of  lean 
years,  and  aided  the  agricultural  departments  in  promoting  agri- 
cultural education  and  research.  While  much  of  this  assistance  was 
usually  earmarked  for  the  board's  special  industry,  the  Gold 
Coast's  cocoa  board  adopted  a  more  liberal  policy  and  supported 
general  education  and  health  measures. 

These  marketing  boards  were  quasi-governmental  in  organiza- 
tion and  function,  and  so  were  subjected  to  political  criticism.  The 
drastic  measures  necessary  for  the  eradication  of  the  swollen 
shoots  disease  of  the  cocoa  plant  provided  much  ammunition  for 
Dr.  Nkrumah's  attacks  on  the  Government  in  the  1951  Gold 
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Coast  election.  Later,  when  he  came  into  office,  the  same  drastic 
programme  which  Nkrumah  had  attacked  with  such  venom  he 
found  necessary  to  continue  in  order  to  save  the  cocoa. 

In  reviewing  economic  aspects  of  British  intra-imperial  rela- 
tions, 1945-55,  the  ambitious  imperial  development  and  welfare 
programme  deserves  the  greatest  attention.  This  programme  must 
be  considered  against  the  background  of  new  British  concepts  of 
the  role  of  government  in  peoples'  lives  and  the  new  economic  and 
political  position  of  Britain.  Twentieth-century  experience  weaned 
the  British  peoples  from  the  Victorian  doctrine  of  minimum 
governmental  interference  with  the  nation's  economic  and  social 
problems.  The  Conservatives  when  in  power,  1931-45,  adopted 
policies  formerly  denounced  as  rank  Socialism.  In  1945  they  were 
succeeded  by  Labourites  who  openly  avowed  their  adherence  to 
socialistic  doctrines.  Strangely  enough,  nearly  all  of  their  nationali- 
zation measures  were  quietly  accepted  by  their  Conservative  oppo- 
nents, thus  proving  that  Sir  William  Harcourt's  famous  phrase, 
'We  are  all  Socialists  now'  had  at  last  come  true.  But  the  British 
peoples  at  home,  as  well  as  overseas,  were  politically  too  experi- 
enced to  think  in  terms  of  systems.  Governmental  action  was 
shaped  by  concrete  situations  rather  than  by  dogmas. 

Striving  to  make  their  government  function  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  as  a  whole,  Britons  wrestled  with  intractable  economic 
facts.  The  most  important  among  them  was  brought  unpleasantly 
into  focus  during  and  after  World  War  II— Britain  was  no  longer 
the  top  nation  in  the  world;  she  was  no  longer  a  creditor,  she  was 
a  debtor  nation.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  natural  that  her 
leaders  should  consider  the  role  of  the  dependencies  in  British 
economic  life.  The  topic  was  not  a  new  one.  Scores  of  British 
publicists  and  statesmen  had  earlier  urged  their  countrymen  to 
think  imperially,  but  to  most  of  these  self-appointed  guides  and 
watchmen  the  imperial  thinking  meant  'let  us  extend  Britain's 
dominance  beyond  the  seas  and  treat  our  empire  as  an  unde- 
veloped estate*.  Although  they  seldom  stated  their  aim  in  specific 
terms,  their  principal  objective  was  quite  clear— -overseas  Britain 
should  be  governed  in  the  interest  of  the  imperial  centre. 

The  new  concept  of  empire  which  grew  out  of  the  travail  and 
turmoil  of  the  Second  World  War  was  that  of  partnership.  It  bore 
a  strong  resemblance  to  Gladstone's  dictum  that  the  nations  of 
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the  world  should  grow  great  in  common.  In  1929  the  British  Par- 
liament passed  an  Act  which  provided  for  an  annual  expenditure 
of  one  million  pounds  to  be  devoted  to  imperial  development  and 
welfare.  It  was  significant  that  this  twofold  objective  forwarding 
economic  development  and  social  welfare  was  linked  as  one. 
Because  home  problems  and  the  international  situation  monopo- 
lized the  attention  of  British  statesmen  during  the  years  1929-39, 
not  much  was  accomplished  in  the  dependencies  in  that  period, 
yet  the  small  sum  earmarked  for  the  Empire's  needs  made  it  pos- 
sible to  lay  plans  for  more  vigorous  action  at  a  later  date.  The 
objectives  of  the  1929  Act  were  not  lost  sight  of  even  after  Britain 
had  become  embroiled  in  a  great  war. 

The  results  of  the  planning  and  thinking  of  previous  years  came 
to  light  in  February  1940,  when  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  Mr.  Malcolm  MacDonald,  introduced  a  new  Colonial 
Development  and  Welfare  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
pointed  out  that  'His  Majesty's  Government  are  trustees  for  the 
well-being  of  the  peoples  of  the  Colonial  Empire'  and  emphasized 
that  'The  primary  aim  of  Colonial  policy  is  to  protect  and  advance 
the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colonies  (in  which  term  are 
included  for  the  purpose  of  this  statement  Protectorates  and  Man- 
dated Territories)/  The  proposed  new  Act  removed  'hampering 
conditions'  of  the  old,  enlarged  its  scope,  and  increased  the  yearly 
expenditure  to  five  million  pounds. 

As  the  Colonial  Secretary  saw  it,  the  chief  emphasis  of  the 
enlarged  programme  was  to  be  'the  improvement  of  the  economic 

position  of  the  Colonies It  is  by  economic  development  that 

Colonies  will  be  placed  in  a  position  to  devote  their  resources  . . . 
to  the  provision  of  those  Government  and  other  services  which  the 
interests  of  their  people  demand.'  While  the  Imperial  Government 
would  assist  and  guide,  it  would  not  dictate  to  the  recipients  of 
aid:  'The  whole  effort  will  be  one  of  collaboration  between  the 
authorities  in  the  Colonies  and  those  at  home . .  /  The  bill  passed 
and  the  sum  asked  was  voted,  but  though  approximately  £14 
million  were  spent  on  development  and  welfare  projects  during  the 
war  years,  again  pressure  of  other  business  hindered  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  far-reaching  plans. 

After  the  War  the  development  and  welfare  programme  was 
pushed  with  real  vigour.  The  Imperial  Government  had  assumed 
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responsibility  for  losses  suffered  by  the  Colonies  through  enemy 
action.  For  Malta  alone  this  meant  a  bill  of  £31  million.  But  over 
and  above  compensation  for  war  losses,  large  sums  were  allocated 
to  development  and  welfare.  An  Act  of  1945  envisaged  expendi- 
tures totalling  £120  million  in  a  ten-year  period.  Later  the  ceiling 
was  raised,  and  by  1956  about  £140  million  will  have  been  made 
available.  In  addition,  the  Imperial  Government  spent  large  sums 
for  colonial  food  production.  The  most  heralded  and  the  greatest 
failure  of  the  food  production  schemes— that  for  large-scale 
peanut  production  in  Tanganyika— cost  British  taxpayers  about 
sixty  million  pounds.  Made  wise  by  experience,  the  Government 
separated  the  development  and  welfare  efforts.  In  1948  the  former 
was  entrusted  to  the  Colonial  Development  Corporation,  which 
was  authorized  to  borrow  up  to  £100  million  from  the  British 
Treasury  for  colonial  projects.  It  was  stipulated  that  a  goodly 
share  of  the  cost  of  such  projects  should  come  from  local  and /or 
private  sources. 

In  considering  the  over-all  economic  strategy,  three  issues  re- 
quired careful  consideration:  (1)  The  claim  of  primary  as  against 
secondary  industries.  (2)  The  home  market  as  against  the  foreign 
market.  (3)  Peasant  as  against  plantation  or  large-scale  agricul- 
ture. The  first  was  given  priority.  The  1954  report  of  the  Develop- 
ment Corporation  indicated  that  for  1953  fifty-six  per  cent  of  the 
capital  employed  was  expended  on  primary  production  (agricul- 
ture, animal  products,  fisheries,  forestry,  and  minerals).  For  1954 
expenditures  under  this  heading  dropped  one-half  per  cent.  In 
balancing  home  against  foreign  markets,  the  need  for  more  and 
better  food  had  to  be  weighed  against  the  requirement  for  capital 
goods  and  implements  obtainable  only  in  exchange  for  primary 
products.  A  somewhat  similar  situation  arose  when  peasant  and 
large-scale  agriculture  were  pitted  against  each  other,  but  it  was 
thought  that  agricultural  co-operation  of  the  type  which  has  made 
Denmark  a  leading  dairy  country  might  provide  a  solution.  This 
in  turn  hinged  on  agricultural  research  and  education;  develop- 
ment and  social  progress  therefore  became  Siamese  twins. 

Closely  related  in  the  large-scale  economic  planning  programme 
for  the  Colonies  were  improvements  in  communications  and  in 
power  development.  Airfields,  harbours,  and  roads  preceded  the 
opening  up  of  large  areas.  Deficient  and  irregular  rainfall  neces- 
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sitated  expensive  irrigation  works.  With  coal  and  oil  in  short 
supply  in  most  of  the  dependencies,  costly  hydro-electric  power 
stations  had  to  satisfy  the  manifold  needs  of  town  and  country, 
home  and  industry.  All  this  meant  that,  except  for  exploiting 
mineral  deposits  or  establishing  cotton  or  tea  plantations,  private 
investment  capital  was  not  attracted  to  British  dependencies.  As  a 
consequence,  imperial  and  local  governments  were  forced  to  pro- 
vide the  funds  needed  and  were  compelled  to  take  rather  heavy 
losses  over  a  considerable  period. 

At  the  end  of  1953  the  Colonial  Development  Corporation  had 
an  accumulated  deficit  of  £9-7  million,  of  which  about  £6  million 
represented  projects  started  before  the  end  of  1950  and  later 
abandoned.  In  1954  the  British  Parliament  agreed  to  cancel  all 
interest  on  capital  lost  on  abandoned  projects.  Local  governments' 
contributions  were  generally  provided  by  loans  raised  in  London. 
Between  1948  and  1952  such  loans  totalled  approximately  £80 
million.  Among  the  private  investors,  a  subsidiary  of  Barclays 
Bank,  Barclays  Overseas  Development  Corporation  Ltd.,  had  by 
the  end  of  March  1952  provided  more  than  £5-5  million  to  finance 
colonial  development.  In  1954  £35  million  of  public  investments 
and  £65  million  of  private  funds  went  into  the  dependencies.  But, 
as  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Development  Corporation,  'projects 
must  make  commercial  sense  before  other  people  will  look  at 
them',  a  criterion  which  imposed  a  limiting  factor  on  the  flow  of 
capital  to  underdeveloped  countries. 

Of  the  nearly  forty-eight  million  pounds  sanctioned  by  the 
Development  Corporation  before  the  end  of  1954,  slightly  more 
than  half  went  to  Africa,  Not  only  large  and  populous  Nigeria  but 
small  and  distant  Tristan  da  Cunha  benefited  by  the  far-ranging 
and  almost  bewildering  activities  of  the  Corporation.  The  actual 
execution  of  them  was,  however,  generally  placed  in  the  hands  of 
local  subsidiary  corporations.  Among  the  most  spectacular  of  the 
development  undertakings  were  those  for  harnessing  the  Nile  at 
Owen  Falls  in  Uganda  and  the  mighty  Victoria  Falls  in  Northern 
Rhodesia.  Parts  of  the  former  project  went  into  operation  in  1955. 
When  completed,  both  will  help  to  transform  the  economic  and 
social  life  in  what  a  hundred  years  ago  was  known  as  *  darkest 
Africa'.  Even  more  ambitious  and  varied  than  the  Owen  Falls  and 
Victoria  Falls  developments  are  those  of  the  Volta  River  scheme 
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in  the  Gold  Coast,  Emerging  in  1955  from  the  planning  stage,  this 
undertaking  includes  the  erection  of  a  power  station  for  a  large 
aluminium  plant,  the  working  of  local  bauxite  quarries,  the  irriga- 
tion of  thousands  of  acres  of  farm  land,  and  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  and  a  port —all  at  an  estimated  cost  of  nearly  $500  million, 
part  of  which  is  to  be  furnished  by  the  Aluminum  Company  of 
Canada. 

Patterned  somewhat  on  the  celebrated  Gezira  scheme  in  the 
Sudan  was  the  plan  of  the  Gonja  Development  Company  operat- 
ing in  Northern  Nigeria.  By  dividing  an  area  of  309000  acres  into 
self-supporting  units  of  750  acres  which  were  again  subdivided 
into  28-acre  farms,  it  was  hoped  to  combine  the  advantages  of 
small-scale  farming  with  those  of  expensive  equipment,  modern 
housing,  and  up-to-date  social  services  that  only  a  large  corpora- 
tion can  afford.  Although  in  1951-52  a  substantial  share  of  the 
development  work  had  hardly  emerged  from  the  planning  stage, 
colonial  trade  and  revenue  figures  showed  an  increase  of  more 
than  one  hundred  per  cent  over  1948.  Even  allowing  for  a  steep 
rise  in  prices,  the  statistics  indicated  marked  economic  progress. 
In  the  years  after  World  War  II,  secondary  industries  grew  slowly 
in  the  British  dependencies.  Most  of  them  lacked  the  necessary 
local  markets  for  their  manufactures,  and  managerial  and  techno- 
logical skills  as  well  as  capital  were  also  wanting.  Furthermore, 
except  for  cement,  few  colonial  secondary  industries  were  en- 
couraged by  British  authorities  though  in  Africa  some  small-scale 
metal  and  textile  industries  sprang  up. 

The  economic  conditions  in  the  war  and  post-war  years 
favoured  the  growth  of  labour  unions.  The  building  of  American 
airfields  and  naval  bases  in  the  Caribbean  area  created  a  demand 
for  Labour  and  raised  wage  rates,  increases  which  were  then 
claimed  by  workers  generally.  The  same  thing  happened  in  West 
Africa,  where,  as  throughout  the  Continent,  employment  patterns 
were  changing.  Formerly  Africans  had  been  recruited  for  work  in 
mines;  the  families  left  behind  were  largely  self-supporting,  so 
wage-scales  were  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  single  men. 
But  as  employment  opportunities  increased,  labourers  brought 
their  families  with  them  thus  giving  rise  to  a  widespread  need  for 
higher  wages.  Guided  by  British  experts,  labour  unions  prolifer- 
ated after  World  War  II.  Between  September  1951  and  September 
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1952  the  number  of  registered  trade  unions  in  British  dependencies 
rose  from  1,220  to  1,325,  and  their  membership  increased  from 
737,000  to  865,000.  In  West  Africa  colonial  governments  also 
encouraged  the  organization  of  co-operative  societies  with  the 
result  that  between  1945  and  1950  their  number  trebled.  In  this 
connexion  one  needs  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  African  tribal  sys- 
tem had  many  democratic  features.  The  Zulu  and  Matabele  of 
South  Africa  had  autocratic  rulers,  but  elsewhere  the  powers  of 
African  chiefs  and  kings  were  limited.  The  frequent  deposition, 
'destooling',  of  these  rulers  in  West  Africa  testified  to  their  re- 
stricted authority.  The  organizational  skills  and  the  spirit  of  com- 
promise required  for  success  of  trade  unions  and  co-operatives 
were  therefore  not  so  alien  to  Africans  as  might  be  supposed  from 
the  fact  of  their  late  emergence  from  primitive  social  conditions. 

In  the  borderland  between  development  and  welfare  lie  scienti- 
fic research  and  education.  The  unceasing  quest  for  and  testing  of 
minerals  was  matched  by  search  for  animals  and  plants  suited  to 
local  conditions,  by  efforts  to  improve  animals  and  plants,  and  by 
attempts  to  fight  off  diseases  that  prey  upon  them.  The  war  against 
animal  and  plant  diseases  was  given  a  high  priority  on  the  British 
development  and  welfare  programme.  The  rinderpest,  hoof  and 
mouth  disease,  ticks  and  other  enemies  of  domestic  animals,  and 
the  swollen  shoots  disease  on  the  cocoa-plant  were  some  of  the 
pests  against  which  the  scientific  resources  not  of  Britain  alone, 
but  of  the  whole  world,  were  mobilized  with  considerable  success. 
Between  1940  and  1953  more  than  eleven  million  pounds  were 
granted  by  the  British  Government  for  scientific  research  in 
colonial  areas.  For  this  purpose  much  aid  came  also  from  local 
sources,  especially  from  the  marketing  boards  of  West  Africa.  But 
in  scientific  research  as  in  other  phases  of  development  and  wel- 
fare work,  progress  was  often  handicapped  by  shortages  of  adminis- 
trative and  technical  staff. 

After  World  War  II  education  received  added  emphasis  from 
both  imperial  and  local  authorities.  The  former  made  generous 
grants  toward  expanding  the  work  and  increasing  the  number'  of 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  Colonies,  with  several  million 
pounds  of  British  taxpayers9  money  used  for  this  purpose.  Among 
the  larger  grants  may  be  mentioned  two  million  pounds  to  Nigeria, 
about  the  same  amount  to  the  British  West  Indies,  and  approxi- 
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mately  one  and  a  half  million  pounds  to  Rhodesia.  Generally, 
these  grants  took  the  form  of  outlay  for  buildings  and  other 
capital  expenditures,  while  the  cost  of  operating  the  new  institu- 
tions fell  upon  the  areas  they  served.  Though  it  was  found  that 
the  cost  per  student  of  maintaining  colonial  universities  and  uni- 
versity colleges  was  very  high,  they  were  important  and  necessary 
in  order  to  satisfy  popular  demand  and  local  pride. 

Of  the  £17  million  allocated  to  education  from  development 
and  welfare  funds  before  the  end  of  March  1952  one-half  went  to 
the  support  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  one-fourth 
to  vocational  and  technical  education.  With  improved  economic 
conditions,  more  funds  for  education  were  raised  by  local  taxes. 
Thus  for  the  first  time  educational  support  from  secular  sources 
overshadowed  or  supplanted  the  grants  made  by  Christian  mis- 
sions. Although  popular  indifference,  the  lack  of  trained  teachers, 
and  the  multiracial  character  of  colonial  populations  presented 
very  serious  obstacles  to  progress  in  education,  great  advances 
were  made  after  World  War  II.  In  1950,  211,000  of  the  280,000 
Jamaican  children  in  the  7-15  age  group  were  enrolled  in  govern- 
ment- or  government-supported  elementary  schools;  in  1952 
720,000  Malayan  children  were  at  school  compared  with  260,000 
in  1945;  Nigeria,  which  in  1900  had  4,000  children  at  school,  had 
more  than  a  million  attending  the  country's  9,000  schools  in  1952. 
Indeed,  the  province  of  Western  Nigeria  claimed  in  1955  to  have 
elementary  schools  for  all  children. 

Education  for  twentieth-century  life  was  also  actively  fostered 
outside  of  classrooms  and  lecture  halls.  In  Sierra  Leone,  com- 
munity development  committees  were  organized  in  the  different 
provinces  to  train  people  in  self-help,  promote  co-operative  enter- 
prise, and  create  a  social  spirit  and  conscience.  Since  1946, 
Uganda  women's  clubs  have  encouraged  home  crafts,  home  study, 
and  community  projects.  In  Nyasaland  a  team  of  Africans  and 
Europeans  organized  local  group  councils.  Jamaica  Welfare  Ltd., 
a  voluntary  body  organized  in  1937,  devoted  its  activities  to  the 
development  of  rural  community  life,  co-operative  cottage  indus- 
tries, and  the  advancement  of  education.  After  1949  this  work 
was  extended  through  the  agency  of  a  government-appointed 
body,  the  Jamaican  Social  Welfare  Commission.  The  recent  in- 
crease in  literacy  in  British  dependencies  may  be  attributed  in  part 
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to  the  efforts  of  these  community  enterprises.  But  with  the  urbani- 
zation of  Africans,  new  social  problems  arose  and  Europeans  and 
Africans  interested  in  social  welfare  then  had  to  contend  with 
relatively  new  institutions  in  African  society,  the  bar  and  the 
brothel. 

Health  education  and  medical  service  from  the  beginning  were 
given  substantial  support  by  development  and  welfare  authorities. 
In  1951-52  alone  more  than  three  million  pounds  were  allocated 
for  this  purpose.  Improved  standards  of  hygiene  were  taught  in 
schools  and  out,  in  regular  classes  and  by  visual  education  devices. 
D.D.T.  spraying  programmes  were  widely  used  in  the  fight  against 
malaria,  while  the  much-dreaded  diseases  of  leprosy,  sleeping  sick- 
ness, and  tuberculosis  have  been  fought  vigorously  and  with  con- 
siderable success.  Health  and  infant  welfare  centres  were  estab- 
lished and  new  hospitals  built.  The  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea 
was  no  longer  a  white  man's  grave;  Singapore,  too,  lost  its  reputa- 
tion for  unhealthfulness.  Since  1921  the  average  length  of  life  in 
British  Guiana,  Jamaica,  and  Trinidad  has  increased  by  fifteen 
years.  Though  disease,  filth,  ignorance,  and  poverty  stiU  plague 
large  sections  of  the  British  colonial  empire,  in  the  present  century 
imperial  authorities  have  shown  an  increasingly  keen  awareness 
of  their  responsibility  in  battling  these  evils.  The  new  conception 
of  the  role  of  government  in  promoting  social  well-being,  which 
after  1901  led  to  a  tremendous  volume  of  social  legislation  in  the 
Commonwealth  countries,  had  at  the  half-century  mark  affected 
Britain's  intra-imperial  policies  to  a  noticeable  degree. 

Unfortunately,  the  rapid  progress  of  political  democracy, 
especially  in  West  Africa  in  the  years  1945-55,  was  not  fully 
matched  by  similar  advance  toward  economic  democracy.  The 
mineral  wealth,  the  soil,  and  the  labour  resources  of  Africa 
enriched  foreigners  instead  of  Africans.  British  friends  of  Africa, 
guilty  perhaps  of  giving  insufficient  emphasis  to  the  heavy  expen- 
ditures of  promotional  periods,  have  contrasted  the  large  profits 
of  mining  companies  operating  in  Africa  with  the  very  low  wages 
paid  Africans  working  in  these  mines.  With  much  justice,  refor- 
mers have  pointed  out  that  Africa  is  being  drained  of  wealth  for 
the  benefit  of  British  and  American  investors.  And  the  colour  bar 
in  the  copper-mines  of  Northern  Rhodesia  which  until  recently 
prevented  Africans  from  acquiring  mechanical  skills  obtainable 
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in  the  Belgian  Congo,  was  long  a  blot  upon  Britain's  reputation 
as  an  imperial  power.  The  equality  of  opportunity  slogan  em- 
blazoned on  the  banner  of  Victorian  Liberals  has  been  too  slow 
of  application  in  the  majority  of  British  colonies.  Even  since  World 
War  II,  Britain  has  stood  ready  to  give  Africans  the  ballot  box  but 
not  the  lathe. 

Latterly  Britain  has  learned  that  both  guardian  and  ward  need 
training.  Her  development  and  welfare  policy  indicate  an  appre- 
ciation of  'live  and  let  live'  as  a  sound  practical  precept  for  the 
government  of  colonies.  The  fact  that  up  to  1955  Communism  had 
made  little  headway  in  British  dependencies  offers  a  striking  testi- 
mony no  less  to  the  quality  of  British  common  sense  than  to  that 
of  colonial  nationalist  leaders.  While  requesting  Britain  to  with- 
draw from  their  land,  Nigerians  referred  to  her  as  'the  mother 
country'  and  sought  to  create  for  themselves  not  only  British  par- 
liamentary government  but  English  local  institutions.  Politically 
they  wanted  to  make  their  country  a  British  nation.  By  degrees 
Africans  in  the  Gold  Coast  and  Nigeria  have  overcome  both  the 
notion  that  Britain  was  only  a  great  exploiter  and  the  idea  that 
she  was  a  fairy  godmother  distributing  gifts.  Even  Dr.  Azikiwi 
learned  to  regard  her  as  a  teacher  whose  successes  in  government 
were  not  mere  accidents. 

In  economic  and  social  life  as  in  government,  British  control 
brought  unifying  factors  to  scattered  dependencies.  With  the  hoist- 
ing of  the  Union  Jack  British  standards  in  business  and  education 
were  introduced  into  new  territories.  Western  methods  in  these 
fields  were  even  more  foreign  to  natives  of  Africa,  Borneo,  and 
Malaya  than  was  the  ballot  box.  They  faced  tremendous  odds  in 
their  efforts  to  build  economic  and  social  foundations  for  national 
sovereignty.  The  British  development  and  welfare  programme  and 
the  Colombo  Plan  were  devised  to  promote  the  exploitation  of 
natural  resources  for  the  benefit  of  a  region's  inhabitants  and  to 
train  them  in  self-help.  The  Britain  of  1955  appreciated  the  truth 
of  John  Stuart  Mill's  aphorism,  'what  is  done  for  people  benefits 
them  only  when  it  assists  them  in  what  they  do  for  themselves'. 

But  education  in  self-help  may  take  longer  than  fervent  national- 
ists are  willing  to  admit.  Advocates  of  independence  for  the 
colonies  ignore  the  fact  that  most  of  them  lack  the  unifying  forces 
of  common  language,  religion,  and  historical  traditions  which  in 
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the  past  have  been  so  essential  for  nation-building.  In  Africa  and 
Malaya  strong  divisive  forces  pose  serious  threats  to  aspiring 
nation  states.  However,  each  has  inherited  from  Britain  a  system 
of  government,  basic  concepts  of  human  rights,  law,  and  justice, 
and  distinct  cultural  and  social  traditions.  Their  schools,  univer- 
sity colleges,  and  universities  follow  British  models.  In  1955, 9,500 
students  from  overseas  lands  attended  British  institutions  of  higher 
learning;  they  will  return  to  their  native  countries  influenced  by 
British  ideas  of  economic  and  social  policies.  While  the  direct 
British  political  control  over  these  countries  may  soon  come  to 
an  end,  the  British  imprint  will  remain.  The  new  nations  which 
are  taking  shape  within  the  British  Empire  are  cast  in  a  British 
mould.  Herein  lies  the  most  valid  assurance  of  their  future  success. 
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THE  COMPONENT  PARTS 

OF 
THE  COMMONWEALTH  AND  EMPIRE,  1955 


/.  SOVEREIGN  STATES  AND  THEIR  DEPENDENCIES 

Country 


UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND 
NORTHERN  IRELAND 
(Dependencies,  1955),  approximately 

CANADA  (including  Newfoundland) 

AUSTRALIA  (Commonwealth  of) 
Australian  Antarctic  Territory 

Norfolk  Island—Colony 

Papua—Colony 

New  Guinea— Trusteeship 

Nauru — Trusteeship  with  New  Zealand 
and  the  United  Kingdom 

Antarctic  Territory,  no  permanent  inhabi- 
tants 

NEW  ZEALAND 
Ross  Dependency 

Western  Samoa—Trusteeship 

SOUTH  AFRICA  (Union  of) 
South- West  Africa — Mandate 

INDIA  (Republic  of) 


PAKISTAN 


CEYLON 

Federation  of  RHODESIA  and  NYASALAND 
not  yet  admitted  to  Commonwealth 


Land  Area 
(sq.  miles) 

Population 
(latest  census  or 
estimate) 

94,291 
2,000,000 

50,784,000 
72,000,000 

3,845,774 

15,313,000 

2,974,581 
2,472,000 
(estimated) 
14 
90,540 
93,000 

8,964,763 

1,148 
375,861 
1,094,014 

3,434 


103,736 
770,000 
(estimated) 
1,133 

2,087,740 
no  permanent 
inhabitants 
91,988 

472,685 
317,725 

12,912,000 
414,601 

1,139,000 
(approx.) 

376,750,000 

360,780 
(approx.) 

75,687,000 

25,332 

8,103,648 

487,640 

6,876,000 
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II.  TERRITORIES  ADMINISTERED  THROUGH  THE  COMMONWEALTH 
RELATIONS  OFFICE 


Country 

Form  of 

Land  Area 

Population 

Government 

(sq.  miles) 

(latest 

estimate) 

HIGH  COMMISSION  TERRITORIES 

Basutoland 

Colony 

11,716 

563,852 

Bechuanaland 

Protectorate 

275,000 

296,130 

Swaziland 

Protectorate 

6,705 

194,000 

///.  BRITISH  DEPENDENT 

TERRITORIES  ADMINISTERED 

THROUGH 

THE  COLONIAL  OFFICE 

Region  and  Territory 

Form  of 

Land  Area 

Population 

Government 

(sq.  miles) 

(latest 

estimate) 

EAST  AFRICA 

Kenya 

1Colony  and 

224,960 

5,851,000 

Protectorate 

Tanganyika 

Trusteeship 

342,706 

8,250,000 

Uganda 

Protectorate 

80,301 

5,343,000 

Somaliland  (British) 

Protectorate 

68,000 

700,000 

Zanzibar  and  Pemba 

Protectorate 

1,020 

270,784 

WEST  AFRICA 

Cameroons  (British) 

Trusteeship 

34,081 

1,430,000 

Gambia 

1Colony  and 

Protectorate 

4,033 

280,000 

Gold  Coast 

aColony  and 

Protectorate 

78,803 

4,500,000 

Nigeria 

xColony  and 

Protectorate 

338,593 

30,000,000 

Sierra  Leone 

1Colony  and 

Protectorate 

27,925 

2,000,000 

Togoland  (British) 

Trusteeship 

13,040 

420,000 

FAR  EAST 

Brunei 

Protected  State 

2,226 

50,000 

Hong  Kong 

Colony 

391 

2,300,000 

Malaya,  Federation  of 

Protectorate 

50,850 

5,600,000 

North  Borneo  (inc.  Labuan) 

Colony 

29,387 

355,000 

Sarawak 

Colony 

50,000 

600,000 

Singapore 

Colony 

224 

1,200,000 

INDIAN  OCEAN 

Aden 

xColony  and 

Protectorate 

112,080 

780,000 

Mauritius 

Colony 

720 

500,000 

Seychelles 

Colony 

157 

37,000 

Maldive  Islands 

Protected  State 

115 

93,000 

MEDITERRANEAN 

Cyprus 
Gibraltar 

Colony 
Colony 

3,572 
2* 

510,000 
25,000 

Malta 

Internally  self- 

governing 

colony 

122 

320,000 

1  Adjoining  areas  administered  by  the  same  government. 
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Region  and  Territory 

Form  of 
Government 

Land  Area 
(sq.  miles) 

Population 
(latest 

estimate) 

ATLANTIC  OCEAN 

Falkland  Islands  (excluding 

dependencies) 

Colony 

4,618 

2,250 

St.  Helena 

Colony 

47 

5,000 

Ascension 

Dependency  of 

St.  Helena 

38 

170 

Tristan  da  Cunha  Group 

Dependency  of 

St.  Helena 

45 

275 

WEST  INDIES  AND  THE  AMERICAS 

Bahamas 

Colony 

4,404 

85,000 

Barbados 

Colony 

166 

220,000 

Bermudas  ^ 

Colony 

21 

40,000 

British  Guiana 

Colony 

83,000 

460,000 

British  Honduras 

Colony 

8,867 

74,000 

Jamaica 

Colony 

4,411 

1,500,000 

Cayman  Islands 

Dependencies  of 

Turks  and  Caicos 

Jamaica 

202 

6,600 

Islands 

Leeward  Islands  (Federal  Colony) 

Antigua 

Colony 

171 

50,000 

St.  Christopher-Nevis 

Colony 

152 

52,000 

Montserrat 

Colony 

32 

14,000 

Virgin  Islands 

Colony 

67 

7,500 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Colony 

1,980 

670,000 

Windward  Islands 

Grenada 

Colony 

133 

82,000 

St.  Vincent 

Colony 

150 

72,000 

St.  Lucia 

Colony 

233 

83,000 

Dominica 

Colony 

305 

58,000 

WESTERN  PACIFIC 

British  Solomon  Islands 

Protectorate 

11,500 

100,000 

Fiji 

Colony 

7,040 

312,000 

Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands 

Colony 

375 

38,000 

Tonga 

Protected  State 

269 

50,000 

Pitcairn  Island 

Colony 

2 

134 

IV.  CONDOMINIUMS 

Territory 

Joint 

Land  Area 

Population 

Administrators 

(sq.  miles) 

(latest 

estimate) 

1  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan 
New  Hebrides 

Britain  and  Egypt 
Britain  and  France 

967,500 
5,700 

8,400,000 
53000 

Canton  and  Enderbury  Islands       Britain  and  U.S.A. 

1  Administered  through  the  Foreign  Office. 
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George  and,  16 

Bombay,  192,  420;  University  of, 
194-5 
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Bose,  Subash  Chandra,  290,  428 
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ference, 134 

Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1909 
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Bracken,  John,  335 
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Brest-Litovsk,  (1918),  36 

Britain,  3-72,  255-85,  378  sqq.; 
accepts  naval  parities  (1921),  288 ; 
and  v  Ireland,  see  Ireland;  and 
Japan,  France,  Russia  ententes, 
287;  after  1890,  10  sqq.;  in  1931- 
1937,  386  sqq.;  during  Second 
War,  253  sqq. ;  weakening  prestige 
of,  10,  50,  259,  286-99,  316,  412 
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Welfare  Programme,  318 
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wars,  56,  57,  89-96,  261,  265,  332- 
335,  336-8;  in  the  '30's,  307-9; 
after  the  '30\  321-48 ;  investment 
in,  65-6,  107;  Japan  and,  78,  81 ; 
ministers  abroad  first  appointed 
by,  59-60;  Ministry  of  Militia  in, 
82-3 ;  Ministry  of  Overseas  Forces 
in,  91;  new  sovereign  status  of, 
60-1 ;  population  elements  in,  86 ; 
population  increases  in,  108 ;  post- 
First  War  expansion  of,  99  sqq. ; 
'tin-pot  navy1  of,  84-7;  and 
U.S. A.,  65-6,  300,  301 ,  338-40, 
346-7;  war-time  disfranchisement 


in,  94;  and  West  Indies  (tariff  and 
trade),  226,  229 ;  see  also  Products 

Canadian  Constitutional  Act  of  1791, 
75 

Canadian  Federation,  Sir  J.  Mac- 
donald  and,  77 

Canadian  Institute,  85 

Canadian  railways,  63,  79,  95,  96, 
106-7,  330 

Canadian  Wheat  Board,  106,  330 

Canberra,  144,  151,  160 

Canberra  Agreement  of  1944,  411 

Cape  Colony,  51,  111,  112,  120,  122, 
123,  124,  125;  and  Imperial  naval 
defence,  1902,  83;  martial  law  in, 
115;  the  1853  Constitution  of,  354 

Cape  Town,  123,  124 

Caribbean  colonies,  224 ;  Federation 
proposal  concerning,  459-60; 
U.S.A.  and,  460 

Carnarvon,  Lord,  and  South 
African  federation,  121 

Carson,  Sir  Edward  (later  Lord),  19, 
31,  32 

'Casques  d'Acier'  (Canada),  328 

Castlereagh,  Lord,  36 

Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Cor- 
poration (Canada),  343 

Ceylon,  241-3,  412,  455,  457,  488; 
after  1931,  426-9;  1931  'funda- 
mental law'  of,  459;  growing 
demand  for  autonomy  in,  289, 
290;  joins  Commonwealth,  300; 
as  full  member  of  Commonwealth, 
455 ;  labour  conditions  in,  in  *30's, 
488-9;  status  of,  today,  453; 
Technical  College  of,  244 

Ceylon  National  Congree  Party, 
243 

Chamberlain,  Sir  Austen,  39;  and 
League  of  Nations,  44 

Chamberlain,  Joseph,  20,  38,  51-2, 
53,  66-7,  96,  115,  287,  322;  and 
diplomatic  isolation,  13  sqq.»  49; 
and  education  in  the  Empire,  70, 
71 ;  and  Entente  Cordiale,  20-1 ; 
preferential  tariff  proposal  of,  14; 
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and  South  Africa,  14, 112, 116-17; 
work  of,  at  Colonial  Office, 
summarized,  66-7 

Chamberlain,  Neville,  256,  258,  322, 
385;  as  Health  Minister,  43;  and 
Hertzog,  311,  356;  and  Hitler,  260, 
300, 308 ;  and  Ireland,  310 ;  resigna- 
tion and  death  of,  262-3 

Chelmsford,  Lord,  203 

Chiang  Kai-shek,  General,  297,  316, 
431 

Chiffley,  J.  B.,  393,  402 

China:  boycotts  British  goods,  50; 
Communist,  see  Communism; 
coolie  labour,  in  Australia,  148 ;  in 
South  Africa,  13-14, 116, 118, 120, 
128 ;  in  West  Indies,  224 

ChurchiU,  Lord  Randolph,  16 

Oiurchill,  W.  (later  sir  Winston),  16, 
39,  310,  313,  338,  416,  341,  434, 
455;  and  Australia,  394;  India 
speeches  of,  278 ;  and  Nigeria,  476 ; 
as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
261;  as  Prime  Minister  in  1940 
and  after,  263  sqq.;  as  Prime 
Minister  in  1951  and  after,  283 
sqq.;  and  Suez,  294-5 

Civilian  losses  in  both  World  Wars, 
275 

Clark,  Champ,  86 

Coal  subsidy,  1926,  42 

Coates,  J.  G.,  176-7, 178, 179 

Cochin,  437 

Cocos-Keeling  Islands,  480 

Codrington  College,  Barbados,  230 

Cohen,  Sir  Andrew,  464 

Coldwell,  James,  334 

Collins,  Michael,  37 

Collins,  Col.,  359 

Colombo  (Ceylon),  243;  University 
College  of,  244 

Colombo  Plan,  317-18,  409;  Canada 
and,  348 

Colonial:  conferences,  52,  69;  Botha 
at,  126;  Deakin  at,  153;  see  also 
Imperial  conferences :  Empire, 
from  1901  to  1931,  221-54 


Colonial  Laws  Validity  Act  of  1865, 
11,  61,  62 

Colonial  Office  and  Commonwealth 
Relations  Office,  454,  455 

Colonial  Office  Labour  Committee, 
486 

Colonial  Stock  Act  of  1900,  65 

'Colonies',  word  in  disrepute,  262, 
455;  after  1901,  221  sqq. 

Colour  Bar,  125, 129;  see  Apartheid; 
Coloured  Voters  Act,  354,  366 

Combined  Production  and  Resources 
Board,  339 

Committee  of  Imperial  Defence 
(Britain),  55 

Committee  of  Status,  1926,  110, 
301-2;  Australia  and,  163^-;  New 
Zealand  and,  180 

Commonwealth:  in  its  international 
setting,  315  sqq.;  after  1931,  300- 
320;  in  the  two  wars,  314;  of 
Australia,  143  sqq.;  Empire  as 
distinct  from,  454  sqq. 

Commonwealth  Bank  of  Australia, 
162,  382,  384,  406 

Commonwealth  Court  of  Concilia- 
tion and  Arbitration,  150 

Commonwealth  Grants  Commission 
(Australia),  385 

Communism,  39,  42,  290;  in  Britain, 
39,  277;  Arabs  of  Western  Asia 
and,  477;  Australian,  383,  386, 
403, 404 ;  and  Canadian  ' Gag'  and 
'Padlock'  laws,  328-9;  India  and, 
420,  421,  429;  MacDonald's  hos- 
tility to,  39;  in  Malaya,  479-80; 
Nehru  and,  443,  445,  448;  and 
Pakistan,  316,  448;  and  People's 
Republic  of  China,  316-17,  478, 
481;  Quebec  and,  331 

Concentration  camps,  inBoer  War,  1 3 

'Condition  of  England  question', 
12,  13 

Congress  Party,  see  Indian  National 
Congress  Party 

Connaught,  Duke  of,  Delhi  parlia- 
ment opened  by,  209 


'Contemptibles'  of  1914,  30 

Continuing  Committee  on  Trade 
and  Economic  Affairs  (Canada 
and  Britain),  347 

Convention  People's  Party  (Nkru- 
mah's),  473,  474 

Cook,  Captain  James,  165,  171 

Cook  Islands,  171,410-11 

Cook,  Joseph  (later  Sir  J.),  148,  153 

Co-operative  Commonwealth  Fed- 
eration (Canada),  325-6,  333,  341 

Corona  Club,  aim  of,  71 

Cosgrave,  W.,  isolationism  of,  61 

Cotton,  Sir  Henry,  193 

Councils  Act  of,  1911  (Ireland),  18 

Court  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitra- 
tion (Australia),  384 

Coussey,  Mr.  Justice,  374 

Cradock,  Admiral,  227 

Crerar,  General  H.  D.  G.,  338 

Crerar,T.A.,  101,103, 104 

Crete,  in  Second  World  War,  267, 
269,  313 

Crimean  War,  22 

Cripps,  Sir  Stafford,  278,  431,  434 

Cromer,  Lord,  51 

Crown,  'divisibility'  of,  302 

Curragh  'mutiny',  19 

Currie,  Sir  Arthur,  90 

Curtin,  John,  383,  393,  395,  402 

Curtis,  Lionel,  115,  122,  123,  202 

Curzon,  Lord,  32,  38,  47,  51,  184, 
187,  188,  190,  191,  212 

Customs  tariff,  as  1 920s'  palliative,  43 

Customs  Union,  J.  Chamberlain  and, 
53 

Cyprus,  221,  222,  223,  232,  455; 
Britain's  annexation  of,  48 ;  local 
autonomy  secured  by,  74;  after 
Second  World  War,  461-2 

Cyrenaica,  275 

Czechoslovakia,  259-60,  308,  390-1 

Daily  Mail,  19,  39 
Dakotas,  the,  77-8 
Danish-New  Zealand  rivalry  (trade), 
168,  176 
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'Daughters  of  the  Empire',  70,  86 

Dawson  City,  80 

Deakin,  Alfred,  146-8;  and  defence 

forces  (Australian),  152 ;  and  States 

debts,  151 

Defence  of  India  Act,  201,  428 
Dehra  Dun  Military  Academy,  422 
Delagoa  Bay,  as  Transvaal  outlet, 

122 

Delamere,  Lord,  238,  239 
Democracy,  increasing  demand  for, 

4,  7,  8,  19,  63-4,  148-9,  46  sqq., 

286  sqq.,  378-484  passim 
Denmark  and  Norway,  Hitler  attacks 

262 

Depressions  and  trade,  4,  14-15,  65; 
,     Britain  and,  in  '30's,  4,  308-9; 

Australia  and,    157-60;   Canada 

and,  329-30;  India  and,  218-19, 

421;    New    Zealand    and,    390; 

Union  of  South  Africa  and,  349; 

West  Indies  and,  227-8 
'Destroyers     deal'     (Britain     and 

U.S.A.,  1940),  267 
Detroit- Windsor        water-pollution 

project,  347 

Devcnter,  General  J.  L.  van,  132 
Diamonds,    in    Union    of    South 

Africa's  economy,  123 
Dilkc,  Sir  Charles,  125 
Dinizulu,  123 
Disraeli,  Benjamin,  7,  1 2 
Dominica,  226 
Dominions :  status  of,  65  sqq. ;  High 

Commissioners  of,  51;  increasing 

administrative  freedom  for,   69; 

in  World  War  One,  44-5  (and  sec 

Canada);    'label1    discarded    by 

Canada,  110;  problem  of  Indians 

in,  68-9 
Dominion       Grain       Commission 

(Canada,  1912),  106 
Dominions  Office  and  Secretariat, 

52 

Dominion  Party,  South  Africa,  353 
Douglas,  C.  H.  (Social  Credit),  327 
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Drew,  George,  335 

Drury,  E.  C,  101 

Duncan,  Sir  Patrick,  311,  358 

Dundonald,  Lord,  82 

Dunkirk  evacuation,  264 

Duplessis,  Maurice  L.,  326,  328,  329, 

331,  341 ;  defeat  of,  335 
Durban,  1908  convention  at,  123 
Durham,  Lord,  76,  94 
Dyarchy  (India),  204,  459 
Dyer,  Brig-Gen.  R.  E.  H.,  206 

East  Africa:  backwardness  of,  8; 
Federal  plan  for,  467 ;  Governor's 
Conference,  457;  Royal  Com- 
mission of  1955,  466;  for  East 
African  Protectorate,  see  Kenya, 
and  German  East  Africa 

East  India  Company,  64,  183,  187, 
188 

East  India  Cotton  Association  Ltd., 
421 

East  Pakistan,  444 

Economic  surveys :  after  1918, 10-11, 
34-5,  41-2;  from  1931  to  1955, 
484  sqq.;  economics  and  status, 
66 ;  see  also  Depressions,  Strikes 

Eden,  Sir  Anthony,  285 

Edmonton,  79;  University  of,  108 

Education  Acts,  in  Britain:  of  1902, 
13,  17;  of  August  1918,  33 

Edward  Vn :  after  Vereeniging,  114; 
and  Campbell-Bannerman,  15; 
and  Entente  Cordiale,  21 

Edward  VIII,  abdication  and 
marriage  of,  257,  283 

Egypt,  48,  222;  growing  nationalism 
in,  289,  290,  293-5;  and  Second 
World  Wax,  266,  293-4 

Eire,  301,  310,  385;  neutrality  of, 
265 ;  and  Second  World  War,  261, 
315 

El  Alamein,  272,  273,  275 

Elgin,  Lord,  191 

Elgin  Treaty  of  1854,  85 

ElUce  Islands,  481 

Elizabeth  II  of  England,  283, 302, 41 1 


Elphinstone,  Mountstuart,  63,  189, 
190 

Emden:  attacks  Madras,  197;  des- 
troyed, 56-7,  153 

Emigration:  as  'safety  valve',  19,  42 

Empire  Marketing  Board,  1926,  70 

English  Progressive  Party  (Cape),  1 19 

Enosis,  461 

Erebus  loan,  311 

Esquimault  (Vancouver)  naval 
station,  82 

Ethiopia,  see  Abyssinia ;  and  Eritrea, 
Kenya,  South  African  fighting 
men  in,  361 

Evatt,  Dr.  H.  V.,  315,  393,  395,  402 

Ewes,  of  Togoland,  477 

External  Relations  Act,  repeal  of,  315 

Fabian  Society,  11 

Factory  Act  of  1934  (India),  241 

Falkland  Islands,  222;  Battle  of,  8, 
12,  14,  29,  56;  and  the  Argentine, 
231 ;  and  Panama  Canal,  231 

Far  East,  Britain's  declining  prestige 
in,  50,  316,  412  sqq. 

Farmers'  (Country)  Party  (Australia) 
157,  158 

Farouk,  King,  293 

Fedden,  A.  (later  Sir  A.),  393 

Federation  of  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce of  the  Empire,  71 

Federated  Malay  States,  244,  479 

Feisal,  King,  of  Iraq,  48 

Fianna  Fail,  309 

Fiji,  249 ;  in  and  after  Second  World 
War,  481,  482;  India  and,  316; 
Indians  in,  68 

Finland:  and  Germany,  271; 
Russian  invasion  of,  261,  262 

First  World  War,  28  sqq. ;  economic 
consequences  of,  10-11,  34-5, 41-2 
effect  of,  on  Dominions,  3,  56  sqq. ; 
and  Japan  alliance,  20 ;  territorial 
changes  following,  47 

Fischer,  Abraham,  119 

Fisher,  Andrew,  147,  148 ;  and  con- 
scription in  Australia,  154 


Fisher,  Admiral  Sir  John,  25 

Forbes,  G.  W.,  178,  386 

Ford  Motor  works  in  Canada,  107 

Fort  Hare,  369 

France,    in    Second    World    War, 

262-7;  Britain  attacks  naval  units 

of,  266;  Churchill's  offer  to,  264 
Franchise  Reform  Act  of  1918,  33,  34 
Francis-Ferdinand,  murder  of,  28 
Franco,  General,  302,  460 
Fraser,  Peter,  398 
Free  trade  advocacy,   14,   15;  and 

1915  Act,  69-70 

French,  Sir  John  (later  Lord),  83 
French-speaking   Canadians,    91-2, 

99-100,  108 
Fulani  tribes,  474 

'Gag'  law  (Alberta),  329 

Gallopoli,  154,  201 

Gambia,  398 

Gambia  area,  233,  456,  470,  471 ; 
soldiers  of,  in  Burma  campaign,  456 

Gandhi,  Mohandas  K.,  5,  J96-7, 
210,  414,  421,  429,  432,  433,  434, 
435 ;  assessment  of,  442 ;  and  caste, 
214;  and  Congress  Party,  216; 
imprisonment  of,  209 ;  in  London, 
219-20;  and  Lord  Irwin,  218,  219; 
and  Nehru  report,  217;  in  South 
Africa,  120,  129-30,  207;  as 
'Mahatma',  208 

Gaulle,  General  de,  268 

Geelong  Naval  College,  152 

General  Agreement  for  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (GATT),  348 

General  Council  of  Buddhist  Associa- 
tions, 424 

Geneva  Protocol,  38,  39 

George  V,  209,  255;  in  Australia 
(as  Duke  of  York),  146;  as  "King 
of  Canada',  1 10 ;  the  Delhi  Corona- 
tion durbar  of,  192;  personal 
plea  of,  for  peace  in  Ireland,  36 

George  VI,  257-8,  302,  430,  435;  in 
Canada,  with  Queen  Elizabeth, 
332;  death  of,  283-4 
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134;  against  Asquith,  32;  and 
Australian  aid  against  Turkey, 
163;  at  Board  of  Trade  and 
Exchequer,  16,  17;  on  Campbell- 
Bannerman's  Transvaal  speech, 
118;  and  Fourth  Home  Rule  Bill, 
36-7;  in  the  '30's,  256;  and  India, 
415,  416 

German  East  Africa,  132,  198,  235, 
467;  Smuts  in,  132-5 

German  empire,  after  First  World 
War,  47-8,  69 

German-Japanese  Anti-Comintern 
Pact  of  1936,  307 

German  South-west  Africa,  131,  132 

Germany:  attacks  of,  on  Belgium, 
28,  87,  262-4 ;  Afrikaners  and,  in 
wartime,  131,  371,  374;  in  '20's, 
306-8;  in  30Y,  306-8;  as  challen- 
ger in  early  years  of  century,  3, 
10,  21-3;  racial  theories  first  cur- 
rent in,  24;  and  Russia,  before 
1914,  22-3;  and  First  World  War, 
28  sqq. ;  and  Second  World  War, 
260  sqq. ;  and  Russia  (Second  War) 
269 

Gezira  district,  462 

Ghurlam,  Mohammed,  444 

Gibraltar,  221,  460,  461 

Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands,  249,  481 
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Gladstone,  W.  E.,  62, 291 ;  and  Home 
Rule  Bills,  13;  and  Imperial 
defence,  53 

Godbout,  Adclard,  353 

Godlcy,  Sir  A.  JM  170 

Gokhalc,  Gopal  Krishna,  190,  208 

Gold  Coast,  233,  234,  320,  457,  458, 
462,  470,  471,  472,  473,  474,  477; 
four  sections  of,  472;  legislative 
assembly  of,  298 ;  Malan  and,  377 

Gold  standard,  39,  142,  158,  329, 
485;  Britain's  1931  abandonment 
of,  1 1 ;  South  Africa  abandons, 
350;  U.S.A.  abandons,  350 

Gordon-Walker,  P.  C,  373 
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424 
Government  of  India  Act  of  1935, 

203,  204,  205,  415,  416,  431,  441 ; 

the  1919  forerunner  of,  213,  216 
Government  of  Ireland  Act  of  1914 
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Canada's  trade  with,  99 ;  and  Crete, 

in  Second  World  War,  394,  410; 

and   Cyprus,    461-2;   in  Second 

World  War,  267-8,  274,  313,  394, 

410,  461-2 

Greenwood,  Arthur,  263,  278 
Grenada,  226,  230 
Grey,  Sir  Edward,  15, 16,  21,  32,  52; 

and  Balkan  wars,  27 ;  and  Russia, 

22,  27;  and  South  Africa,  118 
Grey,  Sir  George,  and  South  African 

federation,  121 
Griffin,  W.  B.,  160 
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Guadalcanal,  272 
Guatemala,  Honduras  and,  460 
Guiana,  British,  see  British  Guiana 
Gurkhas,  as  1914  volunteers,  200 
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Haldane,  R.  B.,  15, 16,  118 
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Canadian  regiments  in,  in  Second 
World  War,  337;  and  Chinese 
communists,  478;  Japan  seizes, 
481;  and  trade  preference,  486; 
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Native  Trust  and  Land  Act,  354 

Naval  Service  Act  (Laurier),  84,  85, 
86;  Bourassa  on,  86 

Navy  League(Canada)  before  1914, 86 

Negri  Sembilan,  244,  245 

Nehru,  Jawaharlal,  215-6,  442-3; 
and  economic  planning,  446;  and 
interim  council  (Mountbatten  dis- 
cussions), 435-6 ;  imprisonment  of, 
433;  and  Kashmir,  440;  and 
Marxism,  445 ;  on  Manchuria  and 
Abyssinia,  306;  part  played  by, 
in  Nehru  Report,  415;  and  work 
of  constituent  assembly,  441 ;  and 
South  Africa,  372-3 

Nehru,  Pandit  Motilal,  209, 217, 415 ; 
and  Lord  Irwin,  218;  prepares 
Nehru  Report,  1928,  217,  415 

New  Brunswick,  75,  76,  79 

New  Delhi,  192 

New  Guinea:  British,  151,  152,  410; 
German,  153 

Newfoundland:  in  1901,  51 ;  achieves 
political  equality,  10,  11;  in  First 
World  War,  56,  57;  'coming  of 
age'  of,  61 ;  decline  of,  after  First 
World  War,  97-9;  history  and 
description  of,  73-4 ;  in  1914, 88-9  ; 
fishing  rights  of,  21 ;  *  government 


by  commission'  in,  98-9;  U.S.A. 
war  base  in,  339;  war-time  pros- 
perity of,  97,  340-1 

Newfoundland  Memorial  University 
College,  97 

New  Hebrides,  21,  153,  171,  249 

New  South  Wales,  382-3 

New  Zealand  (cruiser),  170 

New  Zealand,  8,  10,  11,  12,  14,  51, 
65,  66;  as  new  sovereign  state,  61 ; 
before  1931,  165-82;  after  1931, 
300  sqq.  passim;  Asian  immi- 
grants in,  68 ;  agricultural  depres- 
sion of  '20's  in,  175-6;  and  Im- 
perial defence,  83,  169-70,  171, 
172;  in  First  World  War,  56,  57, 
172;  in  Second  World  War,  261, 
265,  397-8;  and  South  African 
tariff  preference,  130;  and  the 
U.S.A.,  300,  301;  and  Com- 
munist China,  401 ;  and  Depres- 
sion, 378-80 

New  Zealand  Imperial  Supplies 
Department,  1915, 174 

New  Zealand  Meat  Control  Export 
Board,  176 

Ngato,  Sir  Apirana,  180 

Nicholas,  Tsar  of  Russia,  22 

Nicholson,  Sir  A.  (later  Lord 
Carnock),  23 

Nigeria,  47,  51,  223,  233,  234,  320, 
455,  456,  458,  470,  471-7;  new 
constitution  of,  after  SecondWorld 
War,  298-9,  462;  progress  of, 
after  1946,  471  sqq.;  soldiers 
from,  456, 457;  tin  'monopoly'  in, 
70;  South  Africa  and,  377 

Nkrumah,  Dr.  Kwami,  472,  473 

Norfolk  Island,  151,  410 

Normandy  landings,  American  and 
British,  of  1944,  274 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
316,  448 ;  Canada  and,  348 

North  Borneo,  480;  North  Borneo 
Company,  248 

Northcliffe,  Lord,  156;  and  Asquith, 
32 
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Northern  Territories  (Gold  Coast), 

472 

North-West  Mounted  Police,  78 
North-West    Territories    (Canada), 

77,  80;  oil  found  in,  345 
Norway,  in  Second  World  War,  262, 

265 

Nova  Scotia,  74,  76 
Nyasaland,     112,    234,    236;    see 

Rhodesia-Nyasaland  Federation 

Oceania,  249,  290;  after  Second 
World  War,  482;  Japanese  designs 
on,  270,  272 

O'Dwyer,  Sir  M.,  206,  207 

Ogdensburg  Agreement  of  1940 
(Canada-U.S.A.),  338-9 

Oil:  Canadian,  106,  343-4;  Canal 
project  for,  339 ;  of  West  Australia, 
405;  in  trade  war,  290;  see  also 
Iran,  Products 

Old  Age  Pension  Act  of  1908 
(Britain),  16 

Olivier,  Lord,  229 

Ontario,  75,  76,  83,  84,  92,  94,  100, 
101,  330,  335,  341,  342;  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission  of, 
81, 106;  language  dispute  in,  92-3 ; 
Liberals  in,  103 ;  pulp  industry  of, 
105;  Roosevelt's  visit  to,  332 

Oran  and  Dakar  incidents,  266 

Orangemen,  Canadian,  86 

Orange  Free  State,  47,  111,  112,  122, 
129;  as  heart  of  'Afrikanerdom', 
126-7, 129 ;  in  1910, 125 ;  vote,  354 

Orange  River  Colony,  51,  64,  117, 
121,  123,  192;  proposed  con- 
stitution for,  1906,  117;  achieves 
responsible  government  in  1907, 
118 

Orangia-Unie,  119 

Orde  Browne,  Major:  and  labour 
policies  of  Colonies,  488 

Ormsby-Gore,  W.,  on  colonial 
labour  issues,  487 

OssewaBrandwag,  357,  360,  361 

Ottawa,  87,  92,  341 ;  Economic  Con- 


ferences, 258,  309,  322,  328,  329, 
379,  485-6 
Owen  Falls  project,  464 

'Padlock  Law'  (Canada),  328-9 

Page,  Dr.  Earle,  158,  383 

Paish,  Sir  George,  67 

Pakistan:  creation  of,  433-4;  early 

difficulties    of,    443    sqq.;    joins 

Commonwealth,  300,  412;  com- 
munal strife  in,  315-16;  present 

status  of,  453 
Palestine :  after  First  World  War,  48, 

49;  mandate,  as  liability,  288 
Panama    Canal,    Falkland    Islands 

and,  231 

Pandit,  Mrs.,  447 
Pankhurst,  Mrs.,  19 
Papua,  151,  410 
Parliament  Bill  and  Act  (1911-1912), 

18,  19 

Passfield,  Lord,  229,  486 
Patel,  Mr.,  438,  441 
Patrons  of  Industry  (Ontario),  100 
Patna,  University  of,  199 
Peace  Conference  of  1919,  35,  58, 

134;  Canada  and,  110;  Hughes  at, 

156;  India  and,  209 
Peace  river,  settlement  of,  105 
Pearce,  G.  F.,  154 
Pearl  Harbour,  Japan  attacks  U.S. 

fleet  at,  270,  335,  339,  390 
Pearson,  L.  B.,  348 
Peenemunde,  rocket  base  at,  273 
Penang,  224,  225,  479 
People's  Action  Party  (Singapore), 

480 

Perlis,  244,  245 
Permanent   Mandates    Commission 

(League  of  Nations),  69 
Persia:  and  Russian  expansion,  22, 

23 ;  see  Iran 

Petain,  Marshal,  264,  268,  433 
Pethick-Lawrence,  Lord,  434 
Philip,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  284 
Philippines,  290, 401 ;  freeing  of,  272, 

274 


Physical  Deterioration  Commission 
(Boer  War  period),  16 

Pirow,  Oswald,  311,  357;  founds 
'New  Order',  360 

Pitcairn  Island,  221,  249 

Placentia  Bay  meeting  (Churchill- 
Roosevelt),  270 

Poland,  invasion  of,  260-1 ;  integrity 
of,  guaranteed,  260 

Poona,  women's  University  at,  200, 
213 

Populist  movement  (U.S.A.),  100 

Portugal,  47;  in  Second  World  War, 
265 

Portuguese  East  Africa,  and 
Rhodesia-Nyasaland  Federation, 
469 

Potchefstroom  University,  369 

Power,  C.  G.,  334,  336 

Prairie  provinces  and  Pacific  regions 
(Canada)  compared,  75 

Prasad,  Mr,  Rajendra,  443 

Pretoria,  124;  Pretoria  Customs 
Conference  of  1908,  122-3 

Pretoria  University,  369 

Prince  Edward  Island,  75,  77 

Prince  Rupert,  79 

Prince  of  Wales,  sinking  of,  271 

Prince  of  Wales  College,  Achimota, 
234 

Products  and  exports,,  principal  refer- 
ences to:  Australia,  150,  161,  382, 
395-6,  405,  406;  Britain,  10,  11, 
14,  289;  Canada,  78,  79,  100,  101, 
106,  107,  322-3,  337,  343-4; 
Ceylon,  67,  243,  427;  Falkland 
Islands,  231;  India,  66,  184,  195, 
198, 199, 211 ;  Kenya,  239;  Malaya 
67,  70,  244-6;  Natal,  120;  New- 
foundland, 74,  97;  New  Zealand, 
167, 168, 169, 174,  387,  388,  408-9; 
Nigeria,  67,  70;  Nyasaland,  236; 
Rhodesia,  236;  South  Africa,  119, 
128-9,  141,  350,  362;  Trinidad, 
224;  tropical  and  sub-tropical, 
484;  Uganda,  67;  U.S.A.,  10,  14; 
West  Africa,  67,  234;  West  Indies, 
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224,  227-8,  456;  principal  com- 
modities concerned:  asphalt,  224; 
coal,  10,  169,  289;  cocoa,  67,  234; 
coconuts,  243;  coffee,  236,  239; 
copper,  97,  106,  236;  cotton,  66, 
67, 195, 198-9,  236;  dairy  produce, 
168,  174,  387,  388,  405,  406; 
diamonds,  119,  141,  236;  fish,  74; 
gold,  80,  106,  119,  128-9,  141-2, 
167,  168,  236,  350,  370;  ground- 
nuts, 234;  iron  and  steel,  10,  14, 
66,  97,  198,  211;  nickel,  106;  oil, 
224,  296,  343-4;  palm  oil,  67,  234; 
peanuts,  67;  rubber,  67,  70,  243, 
244-5 ;  sheep,  231 ;  sugar,  120, 161, 
227-8,  405,  406;  tea,  67,  236,  243 ; 
textiles,  10,  421;  tin,  70,  245-6; 
tobacco,  236;  wheat,  78,  79,  100, 
101,  161,  167,  168,  322-3;  wool, 
141,  150,  161,  167,  168,  174,  382, 
405,  406;  zinc,  97 

Progressive  Party,  becomes  Union 
Party  (Cape),  125 

'Protection'  and  Australian  federa- 
tion, 144,  146 

Punjab,  the,  200,  444;  and  Pakistan, 
434,  435,  436,  437 

Purified  Afrikander  National  Party, 
353 

Pusa  Agricultural  College,  195 

Quebec,  75, 76,  83,  84,  86, 91, 92, 1 10, 
323,  328,  330,  331,  334,  335,  341, 
342,  344;  Liberalism  in,  102,  103, 
110;  National  Progressive  Party 
of,  102;  pulp  industry  of,  105; 
Russia  and,  331 

Queensland:  1883  New  Guinea 
annexation  by,  152 

Queenstown  (Cobh)  naval  base,  261 

Radcliffe,  Sir  Cyril  (later  Lord),  437 

Raffles,  Sir  Stamford,  244 

Rai,  Laipat,  201,  208 

Railways:  British  Central  African, 

236;  Canadian,  63,  79,  95,  96, 

106-7,  329-30 
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Ranade,  Mrs.  Ramabai,  213 
Rand,  the,  122,  124,  128,  131,  136-7, 

484;  strikes  in,  136-7 
Rangoon,  425;  University  of,  426 
Redmond,  John,  18,  19,  31,  32 
Red  River  flood  control,  347 
Reeves,  Bishop  (Johannesburg),  368 
Reeves,  Sir  W.  P.,  170-1 
Reform  Party  of  New  Zealand,  177- 

178,  179 
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Reid,  G.  (later  Sir  G.),  146, 147 
Reitz,  D.,  359 

Rensburg,  Dr.  J.  F.  J.,  van  360 
Rensburg,  Nicholas  van,  131 
Representation  of  Natives  Act,  354, 

355,  371 

Repulse,  sinking  of,  271 
Reserve  Bank  of  India,  422 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  389 
Retief,  Piet,  337 
Reunited  Nationalist  Party  (South 

Africa),  359 

Rey,  General  de  la,  114, 116, 131, 132 
Rhodes,  Cecil,  70,  116,  234-5,  470; 

and    Jameson    Raid,    121;    and 

Smuts,   118;   Rhodes  University, 

369 
Rhodesia,  112, 234, 235-6 ;  Northern, 

223,  457,  467,  468,  484;  labour 

conditions    in,    in     '30's,     488; 

Southern,  64, 121, 137-8,  211,  222, 

223,  454;  and  Ottawa  Conference, 

309;  chooses  autonomy,  138 
Rhodesia-Nyasaland       Federation, 

464,  467-70 
Ripon,  Lord,  189,  191 
River  Plate,  Battle  of  the,  261 
Roberts,  Field-Marshal  Lord,  55 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  109,  212 
Roman  Catholics  in  Canada,  109 
Roos,  Justice  Tielman,  350,  352,  353 
Roosevelt,  F.  D.,  268,  269,  270,  313, 

324,    338,    339,    433,    455;    and 

Mackenzie  King,  332 


Roosevelt,  Theodore,  26,  80 
Rosebery,    Lord,    15;    and    Home 

Rule,  18 

Rosenberg,  A.,  367 
Ross,  Sir  Ronald,  51,  232 
Round  Table,  The,  52,  70-1 ;  Round 

Table  Conferences,  202,  219,  220, 

415 
Rowlatt,   Mr.   Justice,   201;   India 

measures  of,  205-6 
Royal     Commission     on     Indian 

Labour,  421 
Royal  Empire  Society,  foundation  of, 

70 
Royal  New  Zealand  Society  for  the 

Health  of  Women  and  Children, 

179 
Ruhr,  the:  France's  seizure  of,  38; 

overrun  in  Second  World  War,  275 
Rumania:  Canada's  trade  with,  99; 

in  First  World  War,  27,  31;  in 

Second   World   War,    265,    268; 

integrity  of,  guaranteed,  260 
Rupert's  Land,  76 
Rural  Credit  societies,   in   Ceylon 

and  Mauritius,  489 
Rush-Bagot  Agreement,  339 
Russia:  in  early  20th  century,  10,  20, 

21-3,   25,    26,    27,    28,    30,    31; 

British  convoys  to,  269-70;  and 

China,  in '30s,   304;  leaves  First 

World  War,  32;  the  1917  events 

in,  43,  201 ;  Germany  attacks,  269, 

429;  the  1924  loan  to,  38;  and 

Spanish  Civil  War,  305 
Russo-Japanese  War,  22,  25 

St.  Helena,  221 

St.  Kitts,  230,  488 

St.  Laurent,  Mr.  Louis  S.,  341,  342, 

343 
St.  Lawrence  river,  Canadian  and 

U.S.A.   co-operation   over,    108; 

St.    Lawrence    Deep    Waterway 

Treaty,  331;  St.  Lawrence  region 

of  Canada,  75 
St.  Lucia,  225,  226,  227 
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St.  Vincent,  226,  230,  488 

Salisbury,  Lord,  12-13,  20,  21,  38, 
298 ;  and  isolation,  20 ;  on  Kaiser's 
character,  24 ;  and  Portugal's  Afri- 
can claims,  234 

Samoa,  171,  410-11 

Samuel,  Sir  Herbert,  255,  256 

San  Francisco  Conference  of  1945, 
338,  364 

Sarawak,  480-1 

Saskatchewan,  75-9,  85,  330,  341; 
education  in,  108 

Saskatoon  University,  108 

Saudi  Arabia,  49 

Savage,  Michael  J.,  387,  397,  398 

Scapa  Flow,  28 

Scheer,  Admiral  von,  29 

Schreiner,  W.  P.,  123,  124,  125 

Scullin,  J.  H.,  158-9,  380,  382,  383 

Second  World  War,  260  sqq,; 
Commonwealth  and,  308-15 

Seddon,  R.  J.,  52, 167, 169, 170, 177, 
386 

Selangor,  244,  245 

Selborne,  Lord,  115,  117;  and 
Jameson  Raid,  121-2;  Selborne 
Memorandum,  122 

Semakula  Mulumba,  463 

Separate  Representation  of  Voters 
Bill  (South  Africa),  366 

Separate  Voters  Act,  Validation  and 
Amendment  Bill,  366 

Serbia,  26-7 

Seretse  Khama,  477 

Sevres,  Treaty  of,  1920,  205 

Seychelles,  221,  477-8 

Shanghai,  British  interests  in,  47,  50 

Shan  States,  424,  425 

Sherwood,  Miss,  206 

Siam,  21 

Sicily,  272 

Sierra  Leone,  233,  234,  457,  470, 
471-2 

Sifton,  Sir  Clifford,  85,  86,  94 

Sikhs,  as  'returners'  from  Van- 
couver, 1914,  200 

Simla,  420 


Simon  Commission,  216,  217,  219 
Sind,  435,  444 

Singapore,  50,  224,  225,  247,  248, 
430,  448,  456;  and  Chinese  com- 
munists, 478 ;  after  Second  World 
War,  480 

Singh,  Mr.  Baldev  (spokesman  for 
Sikhs),  436 

Singh,  Sir  Hari,  439, 440 

Sinha,  Sir  Satyendra,  202 

Sinn  Fein,  31-2,  35,  138,  139,  301, 
309;  Fianna  Fail  replaces,  309 

Smartt,  Sir  Thomas,  133 

Smith,  F.  E.  (Lord  Birkenhead),  19; 
see  Birkenhead,  Lord 

Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
107,  321,  331 

Smuts,  General  Jan,  56,  114,  118, 
123,  125,  126,  128,  130,  132,  135; 
at  Peace  Conference  of  1919,  58, 
134;  becomes  prime  minister,  134, 
261;  in  1941,  311;  quoted,  320; 
in  British  War  Cabinet,  133;  and 
colour  bar,  119-20;  deputizes  for 
Botha,  119;  Hertzog  succeeds,  60; 
in  coalition  with  Hertzog,  350  sqq. 
in  the  later  '30's,  353-73  passim, 
'one  stream'  theory  of,  353  sqq.; 
death  of,  365 

Snowden,  Philip  (later  Lord),  40, 255 

Snowy  Mountains  Power  Project 
(Australia),  404 

Social  Credit  (Alberta),  334,  325-6, 
327,  328,  341 ;  in  Australia,  383 

Social  Democratic  Federation,  11 

Social  Security  Act  of  New  Zealand, 
1938,  389 

Solomon  Islands  after  Second  World 
War,  482;  see  also  Guadalcanal; 
as  Protectorate,  249 

Somaliland,  British,  184,  221,  237, 
238,  361,  430,  454;  and  Italy, 
266-7,  456;  after  Second  World 
War,  477 

Somme,  Battle  of  the,  30,  154,  172 

South  Africa,  11,  47,  112;  in  1901- 
1931,  11,  15,  47,  111-42;  in  1931- 
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1955,  349-77;  agriculture  and 
products  of,  119,  128-9,  141-2, 
350, 456 ;  colour  bar  in,  120-1 ;  and 
see  Afrikaners,  Malan,  Strijdom; 
gold,  diamonds  ofs  119, 128-9, 141, 
350;  Indian  problem  in  120-1, 
372-3;  new  sovereign  status  of, 
61,  62;  early  political  develop- 
ments in,  115  sqq. ;  in  First  World 
War,  131-4;  in  Second  World 
War,  261,  358  sqq.;  Union  of, 
officially  proclaimed,  126;  con- 
solidation of,  310.  See  also 
Havenga,  Hertzog,  Botha,  Smuts, 
etc. 

South  Africa  Act  of  1909,  310,  354, 
356,  366,  375-6 

South  Africa  Chartered  Co.,  222, 
234,  235 

South    African    Dutch    Reformed 
Church,  357,  368-9 

South  African  Iron  and  Steel  Cor- 
poration, 362 

South-East  Asian  Dependencies,  in 
1931-1935,  478  sqq. 

South-East  Asia  Defence  Pact,  448 

South  Pacific  Commission  of  1947, 
317,  380 

South-West  Pacific  dependencies  of 
Britain,  481-2 

Soviet  Union  in  Second  World  War, 
265,  269,  429 

Spain,  in  Second  World  War,  262, 
265 

Spanish  Civil  War,  305-6,  460 

Srinagar,  439 

Stalin,  J.,  260,  265;  victory  of,  at 
Stalingrad,  272 

Stallard,  Col.  (Natal),  353 

Standard  Bank  of   South   Africa, 
485 

Stanley,  Col.  Oliver,  291 

State,  The  (South  African  periodical), 

123 
State  Mortgage  Corporation  (New 

Zealand),  389 
Status  Act  of  1934,  358 


Statute  of  Westminster,  1931,  4,  11, 
44,  61,  62,  63,  64,  65,  72,  110,  164, 
181,  210,  301,  313,  353,  366,  384, 
415,  416,  436 

Stephen,  J  (later  Sir  J.),  225,  291 

Sterling  bloc,  318 

Stevens,  B.  S.,  383 

Stevens,  H.  H.,  323 

Stewart,  W.  Downie,  177,  178,  179, 
386 

Steyn,  Colin,  359 

Steyn,  President,  114,  122,  132 

Straits  Settlement,  244,  478 

Strauss,  J.  G.  N.,  365,  367 

Strijdom,  J.  G.,  replaces  Malan,  320; 
as  prime  minister,  371,  375-7;  and 
white  supremacy,  370,  371,  375, 
376,  377 

Strikes:  early  legislation  for,  12,  16; 
General  Strike  of  1946,  39^0; 
London  Dock  Strike  of  1949,  282; 
Railway  Strike  of  1955,  284;  in 
Johannesburg,  137;  in  Natal,  128; 
in  Winnipeg,  100,  105,  323;  see 
also  Rand 

Submarine  warfare,  29,  32,  271 

Sudan,  221,  222;  in  1936,  293;  in 
Second  World  War,  266,  462 

Suez  Canal,  232,  266,  269,  293,  294, 
295;  Australasia  and,  312 

Surplus  Revenue  Act  (Australia),  151 

Swarajists,  210,  211 

Swaziland,  Union  of  South  Africa 
claims,  310,  356 

Sydney-Melbourne  rivalry,  144 

Sydney  (cruiser),  56-7 

Syndicalism,  19 

Syria,  430;  in  Second  World  War, 
268 ;  and  Lebanon,  France's  man- 
date, 50;  Australia  and  Syrian 
campaign,  394 

Taff  Vale  case,  12 
Taft,  President,  86 
Tagore,  Rabindranath,  197 
Taj  Mahal,  187 
Tamils,  427 
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Tanganyika,  47,  239,  455,  466;  as 
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